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POLITICAL  CORRUPTION  IN  MARYLAND. 

It  is  not  a  pleasing  task  for  a  citizen  of  Maryland  to  relate  the 
recent  history  and  describe  the  actual  condition  of  Maryland  politics. 
The  result  can  hardly  leave  him  proud  of  his  State  or  enthusiastic  as 
to  the  merits  of  popular  government.  But,  however  repulsive  the 
study,  it  may  well  be  fruitful.  The  first  step  towards  health  is  for  a 
sick  man  to  realize  that  he  needs  medicine;  and,  if  others  would  escape 
his  sufferings,  they  also  must  understand  his  ailments  and  how  he 
contracted  them. 

An  inveterate  malady  of  the  body  politic  in  Maryland  is  the  in- 
dulgence of  public  opinion  for  offences  against  the  freedomi  and  purity 
of  the  suffrage.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  those  there  hold- 
ing prominent  positions  of  public  trust  are  widely  and  reasonably  be- 
lieved to  have  at  some  stage  of  their  political  career  either  taken  part 
in  fraud,  bribery,  or  violence  at  legal  or  "  primary  "  elections,  or  know- 
ingly accepted  offices  or  nominations  secured  by  such  means.  And 
of  the  really  influential  politicians,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  the  big 
and  little  "bosses"  and  members  of  "rings"  of  various  diameters, 
who  are  the  State's  true  rulers,  every  one  has  been  more  or  less  im- 
plicated in  scandals  of  this  character,  and  nearly  every  one  notoriously 
owes  his  power  to  dexterity  and  success  in  falsifying  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  or  of  his  party's  will  at  the  polls.  One  of  them 
was  a  leader  in  the  disorders  of  "know-nothing"  times;  another  was 
presented  for  "  stuffing  "  a  ballot-box  while  serving  as  judge  of  elec- 
tion in   1875 ;  a  third  (of  somewhat  humbler  degree)  was  tried  for 
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illegally  and  fraudulently  striking  names  from  the  list  of  voters,  as 
officer  of  registration  in  1885 ;  the  best-known  and  most  nearly  omni- 
potent of  all  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  accused  of  complicity 
in  corrupt  practices  at  elections  and  challenged  to  sue  a  responsible 
accuser;  unlike  his  brother-boss  (and  brother-senator)  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  has  always  declined.  Many  of  these  men  have  criminal 
records;  those  who  have  not  are  indebted  for  immunity,  not  to  any 
public  belief  in  their  innocence,  not  even,  in  most  cases,  to  the  want 
of  tangible  evidence  against  them,  but  simply  to  their  "pull." 
Whether  technically  criminals  or  not,  they  are  the  allies  and  patrons 
of  habitual  law-breakers.  Try  to  prosecute  a  gambler  or  brothel- 
keeper  or  offender  against  the  liquor  laws,  and  you  are  morally  cer- 
tain to  find  him  shielded  by  the  influence  of  some  politician.  Indeed, 
the  wishes  of  professional  offenders  of  the  classes  indicated  have  great 
weight  in  the  choice  of  public  officers,  at  least  in  Baltimore ;  while  it 
was  doubtful  whom  the  bosses  would  select  as  State's  attorney  last 
autumn,  one  of  the  candidates  openly  congratulated  himself  on  being 
promised  the  support  of  "  all  the  policy-dealers  except  two."  ^ 

Honorable  men  in  Maryland  do  not  approve  of  such  persons  and 
such  practices,  but  they  too  often  and  too  readily  accept  them  as  parts 
of  the  order  of  nature.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  cheating  at 
elections  and  the  usurption  of  political  power  by  the  least  worthy  ele- 
ments of  the  community  as  almost  matters  of  course.  They  no  longer 
feel  the  instinctive  loathing,  the  paroxysm  of  contempt  and  disgust, 
awakened  in  a  fresh  conscience  by  sudden  contact  with   a   human 

'  Some  years  ago  I  became  acquainted  accidentally  with  the  "  inside  history  " 
of  the  following  suggestive  incident.  A  young  member  of  the  bar  wished  to  be 
made  a  school  commissioner.  These  officers  are  elected  by  the  City  Council,  and, 
by  a  generally  recognized  custom,  each  member  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Coun- 
cil has  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  commissioner  allotted  to  his  ward.  The 
councilman  from  this  young  man's  ward  was  owned  by  a  small  boss  and  the 
latter  by  a  great  one  ;  so  the  aspirant  applied  himself,  with  apparent  success,  to 
secure  the  favor  of  all  three.  When,  however,  he  considered  his  choice  certain, 
he  Vi^as  suddenly  informed  b}'"  his  patrons  that  they  must  disappoint  him  ;  "the 
bawdy  house  interest"  demanded  "recognition"  in  the  school  board,  and  its 
chosen  representative  was  a  man  from  the  same  ward.  An  unexpected  compli- 
cation prevented  either  candidate  from  actually  obtaining  the  position.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  the  second  of  these  was  a  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  fair  char- 
acter and  good  morals,  and  that  his  popularity  with  the  "interest"  in  question 
arose,  I  believe,  from  causes  in  no  wise  discreditable  to  him.  Such  an  indorse- 
ment, however,  was  a  singular  recommendation  for  an  officer  having  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  many  female  teachers  and  charged  with  the  moral  training  of  all 
the  children  attending  our  public  schools. 
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reptile;  familiarity  has  made  this  slimy  being  endurable.  And  as 
they  have  to  live  in  a  society  so  governed,  they  learn,  with  greater  or 
less  repugnance,  according  to  the  individual  temperament,  but  all 
finally  in  some  measure,  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings. 
Even  when  they  seek  to  make  things  better,  they  are  led  to  employ 
the  accustomed  agencies  in  their  work. 

This  was  curiously  illustrated  by  the  recent  contest  over  the  State's 
attorneyship  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The  present  incumbent 
of  that  highly  important  office  had  already  held  it  for  three  full  terms, 
or  twelve  years.  His  administration  had  been  frequently  and  severely 
criticised  by  successive  grand  juries,  and  several  of  those  who  had 
been  foremen  of  these  bodies  determined,  no  doubt  from  motives 
highly  praiseworthy,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  his  renomination.  As 
they  were  democrats  in  the  best  party  standing,  shining  lights,  in  fact, 
of  the  "  Democratic  Business  Men's  Association "  (an  organization 
which  had  furnished  the  dominant  party  liberally  with  money  and 
respectability  in  three  hotly  contested  campaigns  when  both  were 
sorely  needed),  the  means  to  this  end  would  have  seemed  to  a  stranger 
obvious  enough.  They  might  have  been  expected  to  select  an  oppos- 
ing candidate,  and  then  promote  the  choice  at  the  party  "primaries  " 
of  delegates  to  the  nominating  convention  pledged  to  the  latter's  sup- 
port. Probably  not  one  of  them  so  much  as  thought  of  taking  this 
course ;  to  have  adopted  it  would  have  made  them  laughing-stocks. 
It  would  be  a  sheer  absurdity  in  Baltimore  to  contest  a  democratic 
primary.  If  the  bosses  are  with  you,  any  trouble  you  may  take  is 
wholly  superfluous ;  if  they  are  against  you,  they  will  decide  before  a 
vote  is  cast  by  what  majority  you  shall  be  beaten.^  The  gentlemen 
in  question  knew  this  well  enough,  and  acted  on  the  knowledge. 
They  prepared  a  petition  for  a  change  in  the  office,  disguised  as  a 
recommendation  of  a  different  person  for  the  nomination,  secured  as 
many  signatures  to  this  as  they  could,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
lay  it  before  the  Supreme  City  Boss.  The  great  man  received  the 
deputation  affably,  professed  a  gracious  interest  in  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  among  his  subjects,  suggested,  with  the  modesty  born 
of  conscious  power,  and  with  a  becoming  regard  for  the  convenances^ 
that  their  memorial  should  be  filed,  not  with  "  a  mere  private  citizen  " 
like  himself,  but  with  the  chairman  of  the  City  Executive  Committee, 

^  Of  course  this  is  true  only  when  the  bosses  are  united ;  when  they  fight  each 
other,  as  happened  in  July,  1887,  a  bitter  struggle  ensues.  Its  outcome  proves 
nothing  but  the  relative  skill  and  audacity  of  the  opposite  factions  in  cheating. 
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and  dismissed  them  with  a  promise  to  ''do  what  he  could  for  them." 
Apparently  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  soon  afterward  the  State's 
attorney  published  a  letter  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion ;  but  the  petitioners  were  at  the  same  time  notified  that  the  gen- 
tleman they  had  suggested  w^as  not  2i  persona  grata^  and  were  invited  to 
submit  several  other  names  for  consideration.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  find  several  lawyers  at  once  reasonably  well  fitted  for  the  position, 
agreeable  to  the  "  ring  "  and  willing  to  serve;  but  after  much  running 
about  and  meeting  many  refusals,  the  business  men  laid  before  the 
rulers  four  names,  and  simultaneously  several  persons  whom  the 
former  would  not  recommend  (among  them  the  one  whose  naivete  has 
been  noted)  began  to  pose  as  candidates,  not  for  the  suffrages  of  voters 
at  the  primary,  but  for  the  choice  of  the  bosses. 

"But  although  they  smiled  and  smirked  and  bowed, 
No  one  found  favor  of  all  the  crowd." 

The  fact  was,  the  First  Deputy  Boss  had  "kicked."  This  potentate 
is  in  general  reputation  credited  with  the  patronage  of  all  the  best- 
known  and  most  profitable  gambling  establishments  of  the  city,  and 
to  his  clients  the  question  of  who  should  be  public  prosecutor  was  of 
great  and  practical  importance.  His  insubordination  reached  the 
verge  of  open  mutiny,  and  after  protracted  negotiations  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  candidate  would  be  a  young  gentleman,  little  knov/n 
professionally,  and  not  previously  thought  of  for  the  position,  but 
who  had  served  in  the  last  legislature,  and,  unfortunately,  given  great 
offence  to  certain  of  the  "  democratic  business  men  "  by  aiding  to  de- 
feat a  bill  for  state  inspection  of  grain  which  was  warmly  advocated 
by  some  and  as  warmly  resisted  by  others  of  their  number.  His  ene- 
mies besieged  the  bosses  with  protests ;  the  patience  of  these  magnates 
became  exhausted,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  nominating  convention 
was  ordered  to  select  the  old  incumbent,  notwithstanding  his  letter  of 
withdrawal.  This  it  did  unanimously,^  and  he  accepted,  of  course. 
As  some  of  those  who  had  protested  against  him  threatened  to  scratch 
the  ticket,  it  was  generally  understood  that  orders  had  been  issued  to 
provide  him  at  the  election  with  a  larger  majority  than  any  other  can- 
didate. Since  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot,  however,  the 
machine  does  not  yet  work  quite  smoothly  in  this  respect,  and,  if 
these  orders  were  given,  they  were  not  carried  out. 

'  Nominations  of  the  democratic  party  in  Baltimore  ( at  least  for  offices  of 
any  consequence )  are  now  nearly  always  unanimous  ;  like  the  French  parliaments 
when  the  king  addressed  them  from  a  lit  de  Justicet  the  conventions  are  called 
not  to  frame  decrees,  but  to  register  them. 
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The  autocratic  power  over  nominations  to  public  office,  thus 
usurped  by  a  handful  of  unscrupulous  and  disreputable  professional 
politicians  and  so  openly  exercised  in  this  instance,  is  no  new  phenom- 
enon in  Baltimore.  Nearly  ten  years  ago,  on  October  27,  1882,  Mr. 
Bernard  Carter,  a  democrat  of  the  strictest  party  fealty  and  after- 
wards president  of  the  State  Convention  of  1887,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar,  said  in  a  speech  often  quoted:  "I  tell  you  your 
political  liberties  are  in  danger.  There  is  a  clique  who  have  seized 
the  democratic  organization  and  v/ho  hold  it  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. They  have  said  to  you  (I  am  talking  to  democrats) :  '  We 
have  determined  who  shall  be  the  judges.'  Frank  Morrison,  Robert 
J.  Slater,  and  Rasin  ^  say  to  any  young  man  who  aspires  to  office : 
'  You  shan't  be  nominated  unless  we  say  so,  and  we  won't  say  so 
unless  you  pay  for  it.'  "  ^ 

No  one  has  better  reason  to  appreciate  the  truth  and  force  of  Mr. 
Carter's  words  than  the  present  mayor  of  Baltimore.  A  perennial 
candidate  for  the  place  he  holds,  Mr.  Latrobe  has  had  a  very  singular 
experience.  In  1873  he  unsuccessfully  sought  the  nomination:  in 
1875  he  first  secured  it;  in  1877  the  managers  (already  powerful,  but 
not  yet  recognized  as  omnipotent)  bade  him  stand  aside  in  favor  of 
George  P.  Kane ;  but  he  made  a  spirited  though  futile  fight  in  the  con- 
vention. They  gave  him  the  nomination  when  Mr.  Kane  died  in  office, 
and  again  in  1879.  Since  then  he  has  every  two  years  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate,  and  the  announcement  has  always  been  followed 
by  all  sorts  of  published  "testimonials,"  pseudonymous  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation in  the  newspapers,  resolutions  of  indorsement  by 
"clubs  "  previously  unknown,  and  all  the  marks  of  an  active  and  by 
no  means  inexpensive  canvass.  Yet,  while  he  has  been  nominated 
without  apparent  opposition  in  1883,  '87,  and  '91,  because  the  bosses, 
after  more  or  less  hesitation,  decided  to  let  him  be,  he  has  been  as 
often  summarily  notified,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  convention's  meeting, 
that  another  would  be  its  choice.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  for  the 
benefit  of  William  Pinkney  Whyte  in  1881,  of  James  Hodges  in  1885, 
of  Robert  C.  Davidson  in  1889 ;  and  in  each  case  he  submitted,  not,  in- 
deed, without  a  whimper,  but  without  a  struggle.  Mr.  James  Hodges, 
a  man  of  very  different  temper  from  Mr.  Latrobe,  complained  bitterly 
of  ingratitude  and  deception  on  the  part  of  the  managers  when  in- 

^  Of  this  triumvirate,  the  first  two  have  shared  the  fate  of  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  ;  the  third  is  the  ruhng"  Augustus. 

2  Baltimore  "  Sun  "  of  October  28,  1882. 
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formed  that  he  was  not  to  be  nominated  for  governor  by  the  last  state 
convention,^  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  secure  the  nomination 
when  their  decree  had  gone  forth.  For  some  reason,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  wise  to  be  certain,  not  only  that  Mr.  Gorman 
should  be  nominated  (that  liad  been  certain  for  months),  but  that  no 
disappointed  aspirant  for  the  other  senatorship  should  make  his  re- 
nomination  other  than  unanimous,  the  democratic  members  of  the 
present  legislature  were  not  told  whom  their  caucus  was  to  select  as 
successor  to  the  late  Senator  Wilson,  until  they  had  balloted  fruit- 
lessly for  two  or  three  days ;  in  the  interim  it  w^as  ludicrous  to  note 
how  sedulously  those  in  the  best  standing,  especially  among  the  city 
delegates,  refused  to  disclose  their  preferences  to  interviewers,  and 
threw  away  their  votes  on  impossible  candidates.  While  awaiting 
orders,  they  had  no  right  to  have  preferences,  and  their  votes  belonged 
to  them  only  to  waste  until  needed  by  their  superiors.  They  wished 
the  latter  to  see  that  they  knew  this. 

The  attempt  already  described  to  secure  a  different  State's  attorney 
is,  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  remain,  the  last  of  numerous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  well-meaning  members  of  the  dominant  party  to  induce 
its  leaders  to  select  good  men  for  office ;  these  efforts  have  sometimes 
effected  a  slight  temporary  improvement  in  the  jyersonnel  of  the  office- 
holders, as  in  the  case  of  the  late  mayor,  Mr.  Davidson,  but  never  any 
change  in  the  inherently  vicious  system  of  their  choice,  and  have 
always  served  in  the  end  only  to  give  the  bosses  a  longer  lease  of 
power  and  a  firmer  grip.  The  last  serious  attempt  of  the  same  ele- 
ment to  contend  openly  against  them  within  the  party  lines,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  party  machinery,  was  made  eight  years  ago  in  the  pri- 

'  His  complaints  were  probably  in  some  measure  unjust.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Hodges  was  promised  the  governorship,  but  that  the  bosses 
could  not  in  this  instance  keep  their  word.  The  canvass  of  the  present  governor 
was  an  innovation  in  Maryland  methods  ;  by  posing  as  *'  the  farmer  in  politics," 
"the  miners'  friend,"  and  in  various  other  more  or  less  "  effective  "  attitudes,  he 
gained  so  much  popularity  in  the  counties  that  the  ring  was  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  him.  His  campaign  was  said  to  be  engineered  by  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  politicians  in  the  State,  and  it  was  certainly  "boomed  "  by  a  very 
disreputable  claque  ;  nevertheless,  his  success  is  an  encouraging  symptom  in  our 
politics.  It  shows  that  outside  of  the  city,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  become  a 
democratic  candidate  for  high  office  even  when  the  ruling  oligarchy  has  allotted 
the  place  to  another.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  Governor  Brown  suc- 
ceeded because  he  caught  the  bosses  napping ;  they  laughed  at  him  for  wasting 
his  time  and  money,  and  neglected  his  growing  strength  until  they  suddenly 
found  that  to  **  choke  him  off  "  from  his  prize  might  lead  to  a  dangerous  bolt. 
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maries  and  conventions  of  1883  by  the  "  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Association,"  a  short-lived  organization  formed  after  the  "New  Judge 
Campaign  "  of  1882.  Patriotic  democrats  who  recognize  that  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  professional  lobbyists^  and  habitual  law-breakers  to 
choose  for  ofhce  men  who  v/ould  deprive  them  of  their  living  and 
bring  them  to  punishment  for  their  crimes,  and  hopeless  to  overthrow 
them  within  the  party  while  primaries  are  "run"  very  much  as  Ah 
Sin  played  euchre,  have  been  led  to  seek  relief  for  the  State  and  puri- 
fication for  the  party  itself  by  independent  political  action.  This  has 
been  tried  in  a  great  many  different  forms ;  by  nominating  a  ticket 
wholly  separate  from  any  other  in  the  field,  as  in  1879 ;  by  indorsing 
the  republican  nominations,  as  in  1887;  by  promoting  "labor"  move- 
ments, as  in  1877,  1878,  and  1886;  by  "fusion"  with  the  republicans 
and  support  of  a  "mixed  "  ticket,  as  in  1875,  1882,  1883,  1885,  1889, 
and  1891.  These  repeated  struggles  have  not  been  altogether  fruit- 
less; to  one  is  due  the  election  of  a  non-partisan  judiciary  in  1882,  to 
another  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  constitutional  convention  in  1887. 
They  have  wholly,  although  indirectly,  brought  about  the  improve- 
ments of  the  past  four  years  in  the  registration  and  election  laws,  and, 

^  During  an  investigation  which  I  conducted  as  counsel  for  a  committee  of  the 
City  Council  in  May,  1889,  as  to  the  means  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance to  supply  the  city  with  gasoline  for  some  of  the  street  lamps,  one  of  the 
witnesses  ( a  certain  W.  G.  Webb)  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  by  pei'suasion  or  any  other  means  approach  any  one  in  regard 
to  this  matter  ? 

A.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  experience  with  the  gasoline  business  as  it 
has  existed  in  Baltimore  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  is  that  I  would  just  as 
soon  undertake  to  get  an  ordinance  through  the  Council  to  remove  Washington's 
monument  to  the  headwaters  of  Jones'  Falls  as  I  would  to  open  the  gasoline 
question  and  try  to  get  an  ordinance  passed  without  the  personal  influence  of 
the  politicians  of  Baltimore.     It  was  impossible  and  could  not  be  done. 

This  is  likewise  an  eld  story.  On  March  24,  1884,  Mr.  Bernard  Carter,  whom 
I  have  already  quoted,  in  a  letter  published  in  all  the  daily  papers  referring  to  a 
bill  then  pending  in  the  legislature  to  permit  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  to  construct  an  elevated  railway  on  Pratt  street,  said  (the  italics  are 
his):  "...  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  .  .  .  has  assembled  at  Annapolis  the  largest 
lobby  that  for  many  years  has  there  congregated.  It  has  drawn  its  army  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  ...  It  has  a  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  who  ...  is 
constantly  on  the  field  of  action.  .  .  .  The  generalissimo  is  the  Hon.  Arthur  P. 
Gorman,  United  States  Senator  of  Maryland.  The  officer  second  in  command  is 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  captains  are  holders 
of  important  offices  in  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  and  then  there  are  the  requisite 
number  of  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  no  lack  of  the  *  sinews  of  ivar.^ " 
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however  inefficient,  extravagant,  and  corrupt  the  administration  of 
both  state  and  city  affairs  may  have  been  with  them.,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  both  would  have  been  far  worse  loithout.  Nevertheless,  the 
immediate  results  of  all  except  that  of  1882  have  been  decidedly  unsat- 
isfactory. For  this  fact  thei'c  are  at  least  two  sufficient  and  obvious 
causes,  in  the  frequency,  success,  and  impunity  of  systematic  frauds  on 
the  suffrage,  and  the  inefficiency  as  a  political  organization  and  mer- 
ited disrepute  of  the  party  of  opposition. 

The  first  is  an  evil  of  long  standing  in  Maryland.  So  long  ago  as 
April  29,  1794,  Hon.  Samuel  Smith,  in  debate  upon  the  contested 
election  of  Trigg  vs.  Preston,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the 
third  Congress,  said:  "...  An  election  in  a  southern  State  is 
nothing  but  a  nursery  of  superlative  mischief." 

The  report  of  his  speech  proceeds : 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  the  enormity  of  knocking  down  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  the  report  of  the  affair  it  was  stated  as  if  the  magistrate  had  been 
at  the  court-house  in  his  official  capacity-.  Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  S.,  in  this  part  of 
it  the  report  is  not  fair.  The  justice  of  the  peace  was  not  there  in  his  official 
capacity.  He  was  there  dnmk,  sir ;  and  he  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  man  who 
knocked  him  down.  Mr.  S.  had,  by  the  first  accounts  of  this  election,  been  very 
much  prejudiced  against  the  election  of  the  sitting  member  ;  but  when  he  came 
to  examine  closely  into  the  subject,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  known  an 
election  in  the  southern  States  where  there  was  so  little  mischief.  He  was  sorry, 
for  the  honor  of  his  part  of  the  country,  to  give  this  account  of  it  to  the  eastern 
members;  but  in  point  of  common  justice  to  Mr.  Preston,  tliey  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  a  southern  election  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  transaction  from  one 
of  theirs. 

"  In  the  evidence  before  the  House,  it  had  been  stated  that  one  person  was 
seen  at  the  court-house  with  a  club  under  his  coat.  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  sup- 
pose that  five  hundred  of  my  constituents  had  clubs  under  their  coats;  so  that  if 
this  be  sufficient  for  putting  an  end  to  an  election,  the  committee  may  begin  by 
dissolving  mine.  If  the  committee  are  to  break  up  every  election  where  persons 
were  seen  drunk,  they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  hand,  sir.  In  what 
way  were  elections  for  southern  members  carried  on  ?  A  man  of  influence  came 
to  the  place  of  election  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  friends;  and 
to  be  sure  they  woidd  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  suffer  anybody  on  the  other  side 
to  vote  as  long  as  they  were  there.  It  was  certainly  a  very  bad  custom,  and  must 
very  much  surprise  an  eastern  member ;  but  it  was  the  custom,  and  perfectly 
known  to  be  so,  and  therefore  it  was  very  injurious  to  hold  up  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Preston  as  a  pretence  for  dissolving  the  election.  ...  As  to  the 
censure  on  the  mihtar3%  inserted  in  the  report,  he  did  not  agree  with  it.  It 
would  be  a  very  fine  reason,  to  be  sure,  to  vacate  a  seat  in  that  House  be- 
cause one  of  the  electors  had  been  seen  with  a  club  under  his  coat !  Mr.  S. 
tvas  sorry  to  give  such  a  description  to  the  eastern  meinbers  of  the  manners 
of  his  country  ;  but  he  did  so,  that  he  might  hinder  them  from  being  hurt 
at  the  facts  brought  forward   in  the  evidence.     He  concluded  by  reminding 
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these  members  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  measure  one  thing  by  another  which 
was  perfectly  opposite,  or  to  judge  of  a  southern  by  the  custom  of  an  eastern 
election." 

Mr.  Smith's  competency  to  describe  the  practices  common  at  elec- 
tions in  all  southern  States  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  his  long 
public  service  and  undoubted  eminence  certainly  entitled  him  to 
speak  with  authority  as  to  what  he  called  "  the  manners  of  his  country." 
And  that  these  "  manners  "  did  not  soon  improve  is  manifest  from 
the  debates  on  this  subject  in  the  "reform  "  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  1851. 

The  subject  of  the  "  elective  franchise  "  was  under  discussion  for 
several  weeks  in  that  body.  On  January  13,  1851,  Judge  Dorsey 
asked :  "  Ought  not  the  State  to  interfere  when  persons,  who  are  called 
in  the  newspapers  'rowdies,'  go  from  poll  to  poll  committing  out- 
rageous acts,  and  preventing  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise? "  The  next  day  Mr.  Dirickson  said  "  it  seemed  to  be  generally 
admitted  that,  in  every  part  of  the  State,  the  ballot-box  had  been 
greatly  corrupted."  On  the  15th  Mr.  McLane  remarked:  "  Until  he 
came  to  this  convention,  and  heard  the  statements  made  by  other  gentle- 
men, he  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  alleged  extent  to  which  fraud  and 
corruption  have  been  carried.  ...  If  the  statements  made  here  are 
true,  then  our  State  is  corrupt  to  the  core,"  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
report,  "  went  on  to  inquire :  '  What  are  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of 
the  ballot-box  in  this  State?  Let  us  find  out  the  cause,  and  apply  the 
remedy  to  that.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  because  public  opinion  winks  at  these  cor- 
ruptions that  they  have  grown  to  their  present  enormity.  Unless  it  is 
in  response  to  public  opinion,  we  can  never  make  penal  laws  which 
will  prove  efficient  to  check  the  evil,'  "  adding,  "  his  remedy  was  to  cure 
public  opinion,  and  then  our  penal  laws  will  prove  sufficient."  Mr. 
Spencer  during  the  same  debate  suggested  certain  safeguards  and  then 
said:  "  On  these,  and  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Cecil  (Mr.  McLane),  and  a  proper  tone  in  public  morals,  will  rest  our 
security  against  the  corruption  of  the  elective  franchise.  It  is  not 
right  or  just  to  attribute  them  to  the  humble,  the  uninformed,  the 
poor.  They  originate  in  more  elevated  sources  and  flow  from  a  higher 
fountain — from  those  who  occupy  seats  of  power  and  who  are  distin- 
guished by  wealth  and  station.  Official  dignitaries  have  connived  at, 
encouraged,  and  often  taken  the  lead  in  them.  The  humble  instru- 
ment is  not  as  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  tempter  who,  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  his  necessities,  seduces  him  by  an  alluring  bribe.  Men  of  the 
highest  talent  and  education  in  the  State  are  implicated." 

Five  days  later,  the  debate  having  been  resumed,  Mr.  J.  U.  Dennis 
said :  *'  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
more  or  less,  these  frauds  prevailed.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  nature  of  the  human  character  that  it  should  be  so." 
The  next  day  Mr.  Merrick  "  referred  to  the  condition  of  public  opinion 
as  evidence  of  the  light  estimate  in  which  this  crime  of  fraud  upon  the 
ballot-box  had  heretofore  been  held,  and  the  necessity  of  infusing  a 
new  and  more  healthy  tone  into  the  public  mind  by  proper  and  ade- 
quate provisions.  Let  the  present  and  rising  generation  be  taught 
that  this  was  not  the  light  and  trivial  offence  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  deemed,  but  that  it  was  in  fact  a  great  and  heinous  crime.  .  .  .  He 
called  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  enormous  consequences  which 
must  result  if  this  mischief  was  permitted  to  increase  and  multiply,  as 
the  convention  had  been  told  from  various  quarters  it  had  increased 
and  multiplied  for  some  years  past,  and  as  it  would  continue  to  do  if 
it  was  regarded  with  the  least  toleration.  He  believed  that  the  most 
imminent  peril  to  the  continuation  of  our  institutions  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  very  source."  Mr.  Chambers  announced  that 
"  his  hope  lay  in  this:  We  were  taking  a  new  start — we  were  about  to 
have  a  new  constitution — old  things  and  old  measures  were  passing 
away.  He  was  disposed  to  hope,  and  he  believed,  that  the  honest,  re- 
spectable, intelligent  portion  of  the  people  (which  was  the  immense 
mass  of  the  community)  was  so  satiated,  so  gorged,  with  the  miserable 
state  of  things  which  existed,  and  for  which  all  former  remedies  had 
proved  inefficient,  that  they  would  readily  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  to  get  rid  of  it."  Mr.  Spencer,  alluding  to  the  frequent  failures 
of  justice  in  dealing  with  crimes  of  this  character,  declared:  "If,  as 
had  been  intimated,  there  had  been  no  convictions,  it  was  not  the  law 
which  prevented  it,  but  it  was  the  morbid  sentiment  that  prevailed 
among  men  of  position  which  had  led  to  that  result."  ^ 

Under  the  new  constitution,  as  under  the  old,  election  offences 
were  frequent,  grievous,  and  usually  committed  with  impunity,  but 
from  the  excess  of  evil  there  came  at  last  a  remedy ;  the  disorder,  vio- 
lence, and  even  bloodshed  which  attended  the  "  American  "  movement 
aroused  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction  in  public  opinion.  Under  its 
influence  the  Police  Board  Act  was  passed,^  insuring,  almost  for  the 

^  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Reform  Convention  (William 
McNeir),  vol.  i.,  pp.  S2,  36,  47,  48,  52,  85,  89,  90.         ^  l^ws  of  1860,  chapter  VIL 
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first  time  in  the  municipal  history,  a  really  fair  and  free  election  in 
Baltimore,  and  a  better  era  seemed  about  to  dawn,  when  the  prospect 
was  clouded  by  the  Civil  War.  While  this  lasted,  Maryland  was 
virtually  a  conquered  territory,  but  nominally  the  State  government 
was  in  full  vigor,  and  from  this  contradiction  between  fact  and  legal 
fiction  flowed  consequences  most  unfortunate  to  the  political  morals 
of  the  community.  There  existed,  especially  in  the  western  and 
central  counties  and  in  Baltimore,  a  strong  and  highly  respect- 
able Union  sentiment,  but,  even  where  they  were  most  numerous, 
Union  men  were  probably  a  minority  and  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
had  she  been  left  to  herself,  the  State  would  have  drifted  into  fellow- 
ship with  her  revolted  sisters.  But  she  was  not  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  she  could  not  be  left  to  herself.  Before  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion could  be  passed  or  any  overt  act  of  rebellion  (beyond  a  mere 
street  riot  on  April  19,  1861)  could  be  perpetrated,  all  points  of 
strategic  value  had  been  occupied  by  the  national  forces,  and  a  strong 
garrison  posted  where  it  should  control  every  important  centre. 

In  name,  therefore,  Maryland  was  a  loyal  State,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  contributed  her  fair  share,  both  in  men  and  in  money,  to  the 
war;  but  none  knew  better  than  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  that 
this  outward  loyalty  expressed  by  no  means  the  true  sentiments  of  a 
majority  among  her  people.  The  administration  had  to  deal  with  a 
difficult  problem.  To  have  allowed  the  State  real  self-government 
would  have  put  in  power  at  Annapolis  the  very  men  then  held  pris- 
oners at  Fort  Warren ;  to  have  set  up  a  temporary  government,  as 
at  New  Orleans,  in  place  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  would 
have  raised  grave  constitutional  questions,  and  perhaps  offended  pub- 
lic sentiment  at  the  North,  beside  constituting  a  serious  grievance  to 
the  loyal  minority.  To  put  this  minority  in  possession  of  the  State 
government,  by  exerting  sufficient  pressure  (through  arbitrary  arrests, 
deportations  beyond  the  lines,  presence  of  military  at  the  polls,  and 
other  analogous  means),  virtually  to  disfranchise  the  hostile  majority, 
was  a  course  which  had  much  to  recommend  it,  and,  if  it  be  criticised, 
the  critic  should,  in  fairness,  be  prepared  to  indicate  an  acceptable 
alternative.  But  its  adoption  involved  a  demoralizing  experience 
both  for  those  who  were  thus  given  power  and  for  those  who  were 
thus  excluded  from  it.  The  former,  aware  that  they  must  lose  it  when 
the  irregular  methods  by  which  it  had  been  gained  could  no  longer  be 
employed,  and  accustomed  to  justify  the  use  of  these  to  themselves 
and  others  by  the  argument  solus  'populi  suprema  lex^  were  by  no 
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means  scrupulous  as  to  expedients  to  perpetuate  their  control.  In  the 
latter  a  sen^e  of  unjust  treatment  and.  a  longing  to  retaliate  destroyed 
respect  for  the  law  and  bred  a  readiness  to  adopt,  should  occasion 
offer,  questionable  means  to  regain  their  rights.  In  this  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  the  constitutional  convention  of  1864  was  called.  It  was 
not  a  really  representative  body,  and  its  high-handed  action  not  only 
in  providing  for  the  disfranchisement  of  sympathizers  with  the  Eebel- 
lion,  but  also  in  applying  in  advance  these  disqualifications  to  those 
who  should  vote  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  constitution 
it  prepared,  can  be  justified,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  war  measure  in  a  time 
of  revolution.  Even  with  the  disqualifications  enforced,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  constitution  was  not  after  all  rejected  on 
a  fair  count  of  the  votes  actually  cast.  No  one  can  justly  blame  the 
democratic  party  for  seeking  its  overthrow ;  but  the  means  used  to 
attain  this  purpose  can  be  defended  only  as  Macaulay  defends  Hast- 
ings' compact  with  Impey.  The  governor  elected  while  it  was  in 
force,  a  man  of  despotic  temper  and  restless  ambition,  became  es- 
tranged from  the  bulk  of  his  own  party  when  President  Johnson 
quarrelled  with  Congress.  Finding  the  path  of  political  preferment 
closed  to  him  as  a  republican,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  cer- 
tain prominent  democrats  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  promised  to 
appoint  officers  of  registration  who  should  practically  nullify  the  dis- 
franchising clause  of  the  constitution  in  the  case  of  all  southern 
sympathizers  who  were  willing  to  take  the  prescribed  oath :  in  return, 
he  was  assured  of  an  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  when  the 
party  should  have  regained  control  of  the  State.^ 

The  Maryland  democracy  returned  to  power  bound  in  consistency 
to  condone  corrupt  bargains  in  politics  and  to  look  with  leniency  on 
official  perjury  and  the  disregard,  by  officers  of  registration  and  elec- 
tion, of  their  own  plain  and  sworn  duty  under  the  law  and  of  the  safe- 
guards for  preserving  the  suffrage  to  those  only  legally  entitled  to 
exercise  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  from  this  origin  to  its  renewed 
ascendency  should  flow  as  consequences  the  gradual  usurpation  of 
power  within  the  party  by  men  not  over-nice  in  matters  of  morality  ^ 

'  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  promised  reward ;  for,  although  he  was 
elected  according  to  the  bargain,  he  was  informed  that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to 
seat  him,  and  therefore  feared  to  resign  the  governorship. 

2  In  a  speech  delivered  June  36,  1873,  Mr.  Latrobe  (the  present  mayor)  said  : 
**The  men  whose  hands  are  too  clean  for  them  to  do  what  is  called  'the  dirty 
work'  of  politics  should  have  none  of  the  reward."  (Baltimore  "American," 
June  27,   1873.)     Mr.  Stevenson  Archer,   the  former  state  treasurer,  now  in 
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or  honor,  that  complaints  of  fraud  and  disorder  at  elections  should 
once  more  become  chronic,  or  that  on  at  least  two  occasions  (at  the 
general  election  of  1875  and  at  the  municipal  election  of  1885)  the 
people's  will  should  have  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  offi- 
cers appointed  to  register  it.  A  few  words  may  be  given  to  the  latter 
of  these  occasions,  because  its  history  not  only  illustrates  the  peculiar 
condition  of  politics  in  Maryland,  but  is  interesting  as  a  narrative  of 
sagacious,  adroit,  and  resolute  political  management  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  thereby  secured  his  position  and  future  when  both  were 
gravely  threatened. 

It  must  be  premised  that  by  the  constitution  of  1867,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  governor's  office,  the  president  of  the  state  senate  be- 
comes acting  governor  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  when 
that  body  selects  a  governor  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Hon.  Kobert  M.  McLane  was  governor  when  Mr.  Cleveland  assumed 
office,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  he  coveted  the  succession  to  Mr. 
Gorman's  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  generally  believed  that  he  had  ex- 
ercised his  patronage  as  governor  with  a  view  to  securing  that  prize. 
The  senator's  first  move  was  to  secure  Mr.  McLane 's  nomination  as 
Minister  to  France — a  position  which  the  latter  probably  accepted  with 
some  secret  regret.  By  this  measure  his  most  formidable  competitor 
was  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  powers  of  the  governor  became 
vested  for  his  benefit  in  a  comparatively  young  man,  of  good  family, 
but  entire  personal  insignificance,  and  of  proved  subserviency  to  his 
will.  To  become,  however,  the  recognized  candidate  of  his  party  for 
renomination  (since  Mr.  McLane  was  by  no  means  the  only  democratic 
politician  desirous  of  serving  his  country  in  the  Senate),  it  was  es- 
sential that  Mr.  Gorman  should  have,  or  should  at  least  be  believed  to 
have,  at  his  disposal  the  Federal  patronage  of  the  State,  to  serve  as 
current  coin  in  various  "  deals  "  and  "  dickers  "  which  might  lead  up 
to  the  desired  result.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  obtain,  and  prob- 
ably was  not  promised,  this  control  until  after  the  election,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  earlier  appointments  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  were  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him ;  but  his  success  in  ob- 
taining for  one  of  his  most  disreputable  followers  the  position  of  ap- 
pointment clerk  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and  for  another,  equally 
notorious,  that  of  Inspector  of  Indian  Agencies,  and  in  maintaining 
them  in  these  pkces  notwithstanding  a  thorough  exposure  of  their 

the  penitentiary,  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  dur- 
ing most  of  his  term  of  office.    He  embezzled  about  $130,000. 
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antecedents  and  indignant  protests  from  tlie  better  element  of  his  party, 
convinced  those  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  of  his  ability  to  deliver 
goods  as  per  contract.     These  scandals,  however,  added  to  a  latent  dis- 
content which  had  been  for  more  than  two  years  smouldering  in  the 
party  organization,  led  to  a  most  formidable  revolt;  and  when  Hon. 
George  William  Brown,  then  chief  judge  of  the  city  supreme  bench, 
a  man  of  stainless  reputation  and  great  popularity,  consented  to  be- 
come the  independent  candidate  for  mayor,  and  was  indorsed  as  such 
by  the  republicans,  there  seemed  every  probability  that  a  most  damag- 
ing blow  would  be  given  to  the  democratic  machine  by  the  result  of 
the  municipal  election,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  effect  on  public 
sentiment  thereby  produced,  that  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  some 
ten  days  later  might  be  of  such  political  complexion  as  gravely  to 
endanger  the  senator's  success.     In  the  city  the  appointment  of  judges 
and  clerks  of  election  was  by  law  entrusted  to  three  supervisors  of 
elections,  and  this  board  had  been  composed  by  Governor  McLane  of 
two  politicians  of  questionable  affiliations,  and  of  one  gentleman  of 
high  character,  a  personal  friend  of  his  own.     By  inducing  one  of  the 
Board   of  Police  Commissioners  to  resign,  a  vacancy  was  created  to 
which  the  last-named  supervisor  was  appointed,  and  in  his  place  the 
acting  governor  (who  hoped  to  be  elected  governor,  by  the  legislature 
about  to  be  chosen,  for  the  balance  of  Mr.  McLane's  term)  appointed 
one   of   the  most  thoroughly    unscrupulous   and   justly   discredited 
politicians  in  the  city — at  the  time  of  his  appointment  a  candidate  for 
the  City  Council,  and  who  at  first  announced  his  intention  of  remain- 
ing a  candidate  notwithstanding  his  selection  as  supervisor.     He  was 
subsequently  induced  to  reconsider  this  decision,  but  in  his  appoint- 
ments of  election  officers  he  displaj^ed  not  only  the  most  flagrant  par- 
tisanship, but  shameless  disregard  for  the  character  or  reputation  of 
those  selected.    A  committee  of  the  best-known  citizens  having  called 
upon  him  to  remonstrate  against  the  choice  of  men  utterly  illiterate  or 
almost  imbecile  as  minority  judges  of  election,  he  told  them  oj^enly 
that  such  men  were  precisely  tiie  sort  he  wanted  for  such  positions ; 
and  when  they  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  return  judge  in 
one  precinct  kept  a  gambling  den  of  the  lowest  order,  and  was  a  man 
of  infamous  reputation,  the  supervisor  replied  that  he  considered  this 
no  disqualification  for  the  place.     In  consequence  of  this  language,  a 
formal  demand  for  his  immediate  removal  from  office  was  addressed 
to  the  acting  governor  by  a  great  number  of  citizens  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion ;  but  the  governor,  with  a  touch  of  cynical  humoi', 
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announced  that  he  would  hear  charges  preferred  against  the  super- 
visor some  days  after  the  election— a  course,  as  was  remarked  by  Mr. 
John  K.  Cowen  in  a  speech  at  the  time,  about  as  useful  as  to  grant  a 
condemned  prisoner  a  writ  of  error  after  he  had  been  hanged.  The 
result  of  all  this  audacious  and  dexterous  manipulation  was  Judge 
Brown's  defeat,  not,  indeed,  by  the  voters,  but  by  the  officers  of  elec- 
tion, and  the  choice,  by  the  legislature  selected  a  few  days  afterwards, 
of  the  acting  governor  for  the  balance  of  the  term,  and  of  the  then 
senator  for  another  six  years. 

Many  persons  believe  that  to  insure  a  fair  and  free  election,  and  a 
truthful  return  of  its  results,  the  improved  system  of  voting  known 
as  the  "Australian  Ballot  Law,"  with  perhaps  some  further  amend- 
ments to  remove  recognized  defects  in  its  working,  will  suffice  in 
Maryland  as  elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  adoption  has  been 
a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  the  unconcealed  hostility  of  the  "  bosses  " 
towards  it  would  suffice  of  itself  to  show  this.^  But  that  this  or  any 
other  mechanical  arrangement  will  cure  the  evils  which  have  so  long 
existed  in  the  State,  seems  to  me  a  complete  and  mischievous  delu- 
sion „  The  Australian  ballot  is  primarily  designed  to  prevent  bribery 
or  coercion  of  voters.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  effective  for  these  purposes, 
and  certainly  tends  greatly  to  promote  the  good  order  and  quiet  of 
elections;  but,  to  work  properly,  it  must  be  administered  by  honest 
and  intelligent  officers,  and  it  presupposes  a  comparatively  high 
standard  of  education  among  the  voters.  In  Maryland  there  is  a  very 
large  illiterate  vote,  especially  among  the  colored  population  of  the 
lower  counties  and  the  eastern  shore ;  and  to  prevent  the  virtual  dis- 
franchisement of  this  class,  concessions  have  had  to  be  made  in  those 
provisions  of  the  law  intended  especially  to  insure  the  secrecy  of  the 
vote,  which  greatly  mar  its  efficacy. 

The  cardinal  defect,  however,  lies  in  the  class  of  men  chosen  as 
election  officers.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  frequently  all  consider- 
ations of  moral  character  or  public  credit  are  disregarded  in  filling 
these  highly  responsible  positions.  In  1886  two  of  the  judges  of 
election,  a  few  days  before  they  would  otherwise  have  served  as  such 
at  the  polls,  committed  a  murder,  for  which  they  are  now  serving  a 
long  term  in  the  penitentiary ;  and  one  of  the  supervisors  of  elections 

^  Before  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1890  Mr.  Gorman  called  a  "  confer- 
ence" of  democratic  editors  and  instructed  them  to  oppose  the  Australian  sys- 
tem. Most  of  them  promised  compliance,  but  a  few  were  recalcitrant,  and  one  of 
these  made  public  what  had  happened. 
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for  that  year,  when  asked  whether  they  would  be  removed,  replied, 
in  substance,  that  it  depended  upon  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
committed  to  jail.  Had  they  been  released  on  bail,  they  would  have 
been  thought  good  enough  judges  of  election  for  Baltimore.  Some 
thirteen  such  officers  were  convicted,  during  the  ensuing  year,  of  the 
grossest  frauds  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.^  All  of  them  were 
pardoned,  after  serving  a  few  months  of  the  sentences  they  received, 
by  the  governor  who  has  just  quitted  office,  and  some  twenty  others, 
who  were  awaiting  trial,  escaped  by  a  legislative  pardon,  the  General 
Assemby  having  repealed  the  law  under  which  they  were  convicted, 
and  re-enacted  it,  with  amendments,  without  providing  for  the  case  of 
pending  prosecutions. 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  just  said,  that  complaints  as  to 
the  fairness  of  elections  have  been  heard  only  when  the  officers  of 
election  did  not  command  public  confidence.  Thus,  in  1882,  1883^ 
and  1884,  although  the  elections  held  in  those  years  in  Baltimore  were 
closely  contested  and  preceded  in  each  instance  by  a  strenuous  canvass 
and  exciting  campaign,  and  although  there  was  certainly  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  registration  and  election  laws  then  in  force, 
the  results  of  these  elections  were  readily  and  universally  accepted  as 
true  expressions  of  the  voters'  will,  and  no  charges  of  partiality  or 
corruption  were  made  against  either  the  supervisors  of  election  or 
their  appointees.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  simply  that  the 
then  governor,  Hon.  William  T.  Hamilton,  recognized  the  right  (al- 
though it  was  not  at  that  time  expressly  granted  by  statute)  of  the 
minority  to  representation  upon  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  chose 
as  members  of  that  board  men  of  worth  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. It  was  made  abundantly  manifest  by  the  experience  of  those 
years  that  if  the  board  of  supervisors  wished  to  find  trustworthy  and 
competent  men  to  act  as  judges  and  clerks  of  election,  they  could 
find  them,  and  that  if  the  governor  (or  the  political  managers  who 
might  dictate  his  course)  wished  the  elections  to  be  fair,  and  chose 
supervisors  who  shared  that  wish,  and  were  qualified  to  give  it  effect, 
the  election  would  be  fair. 

^  These  prosecutions  and  a  number  of  others  were  set  on  foot,  and  the  con- 
victions, when  convictions  were  secured,  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bal- 
timore Reform  League — a  body  organized  after  the  fraudulent  election  of  1885, 
and  which  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  agency  both  to  improve  the 
election  machinery,  and  to  promote  a  healthful  public  opinion  as  to  election 
abuses  in  the  State  and  city. 
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The  real  source  of  the  evil  was  pointed  out  in  the  language  of 
those  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1851,  who  found  it 
in  "  the  condition  of  public  opinion,  .  .  .  the  light  esteem  in  which 
this  crime  of  fraud  upon  the  ballot-box  had  heretofore  been  held," 
and  *'  the  morbid  sentiment  that  prevailed  among  men  of  position." 
It  would  have  been  well  could  "the  present  and  rising  generation," 
in  the  words  of  one  speaker,  "  be  taught  that  this  was  not  the  light 
and  trivial  offence  which  it  had  hitherto  been  deemed,  bat  that  it  was 
in  fact  a  great  and  heinous  crime."  To  protect  the  suffrage,  it  is 
needful  that  public  opinion  be  so  clear  and  exacting  that  offences 
against  the  ballot-box  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run;  that  "men  of 
position  "  be  willing  to  subordinate  differences  of  opinion,  as  to  mat- 
ters concerning  which  honest  men  might  differ,  to  the  necessity  of 
united  action  against  the  perpetrators  of  "a  great  and  heinous  crime;  " 
that  members  of  the  dominant  party  support  readily  worthy  candi- 
dates nominated  by  the  party  of  opposition  when  this  may  be  the  only 
practical  means  of  rebuking  unworthy  men  who  have  usurped  domin- 
ion over  their  own  party,  and  of  branding  the  unworthy  methods  by 
which  these  men  gained  and  preserved  their  power. 

A  great  impediment  to  this  consummation  in  Maryland  is  found  in 
the  condition  of  the  republican  party  there.  Bitter  as  were  the  preju- 
dices aroused  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  period  of 
republican  ascendency  in  the  State,  these  prejudices  alone  would  not 
have  prevented  the  union  of  the  better  element  of  the  democratic  party 
with  its  rival  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  twenty  years,  had 
the  character  of  the  men  controlling  the  latter  been  such  as  to  promise 
any  improvement  in  public  affairs  as  a  result  of  its  return  to  power. 
Unfortunately  the  republican  party  has  been  thoroughly  demoralized 
and  discredited  by  chronic  wrangles  and  interminable  intrigues  over 
the  distribution  of  federal  patronage.  The  seat  of  government  is  so 
near,  and  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  administration  are 
so  valuable,  that  success  in  a  state  or  city  election  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  altogether  secondary  importance  to  the  politicians  of  the  minor- 
ity. Their  thoughts  and  energies  have  been  devoted  primarily  to  in- 
fluencing the  action  of  successive  Presidents  and  cabinets  in  allotting 
the  places  in  their  gift,  and  they  have  come  to  look  upon  victory  at 
the  polls  as  a  mere  means  to  that  end.  Moreover,  pertinacity  and 
self-assertion  have  proved  so  much  more  valuable  qualities  than  any 
others  to  those  whose  end  was  simply  to  get  support  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  treasury  for  themselves  and  as  many  of  their  friends 
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and  dependents  as  they  could  foist  upon  it,  that  most  of  the  leaders 
(if  such  they  can  be  called)  of  the  republican  party  in  Maryland  have 
been  chosen  for  years  past  from  among  those  much  better  able  to  get 
up  a  "delegation,"  or  an  "indorsement,"  or  a  "banquet,"  or  in  some 
other  Vv^ay  to  advertise  themselves  and  their  own  importance  than  to 
do  valuable  and  effective  work  of  any  kind.  The  better  class  of  re- 
publicans, disgusted  by  the  vulgar  self-seeking  of  these  "leaders," 
profoundly  indifferent  as  to  the  merits  or  outcome  of  their  perpetual 
squabbles  over  the  spoils,  and  humiliated  to  belong  to  a  jDarty  so  led, 
have  ceased  for  many  years  to  take  any  part  or  even  interest  in  the 
party  organization.  The  conduct  of  republican  primaries  and  conven- 
tions has  been  habitually  marked  by  the  absence  of  even  the  small 
measure  of  regard  for  decency  displayed  in  those  of  the  democracy. 
The  recent  report  of  Commissioner  Eoosevelt  upon  the  participation 
of  federal  employees  in  those  held  last  spring  gives  an  amusing  but 
perfectly  fair  picture  of  their  usual  incidents.  Indeed,  there  is  in  the 
republican  party  contests  a  houffe  element  arising  from  a  dim  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  most  among  the  actors  of  the  essentially 
farcical  nature  of  their  proceedings.  The  gentleman  who  informed 
the  Commissioner  that  he  "  always  cheated  honorable,"  and  the  wit- 
ness who  said  casually  that  "  the  election  went  on  as  before  "  when  all 
the  judges  had  been  taken  to  the  station-house  because  they  had 
engaged  in  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  among  themselves,  expressed 
the  view  of  such  primaries  taken  by  everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  them.  It  is  scarcelj^  surprising  that  reputable  democrats,  how- 
ever hostile  to  the  evil  practices  of  their  party  leaders,  should  yet 
hesitate  to  assist,  even  indirectly,  in  committing  power  to  an  organi- 
zation equally  corrupt  and  ridiculous,  and  should  think  that  after  all,  if 
the  State  must  be  ruled  by  a  ring,  the  ring  had  better  be  made  up  of 
men  who  at  least  understood  their  own  calling;  that,  if  we  must  have 
a  boss,  it  were  better  to  have  one  who  was  sober  and  sensible,  than 
one  who  was  neither. 

In  Pennsjdvania  a  worthy  governor  has  been  twice  elected  by  the 
union  with  the  democrats  of  that  element  of  the  republican  party 
which  felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  evils  of  its  party  management. 
If  the  same  result  is  ever  attained  in  Maryland,  it  will  be  (unless  the 
future  belies  past  experience)  when  the  republican  party  has  been 
shaken  so  thoroughly  loose  from  its  hold  upon  the  federal  offices  that 
it  may  learn  to  be  something  more  than  an  agency  for  the  brokerage 
of  spoils.     Nothing,  in  fact,  could  bring  into  clearer  relief  the  destruc- 
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tioii  of  political  life  by  the  spoils  system  of  official  patronage  than 
the  history  of  this  party  in  the  past  seven  years.  It  began  to  be  a 
living  party  in  the  State  when  it  lost  the  offices  at  Washington.  It 
went  back  into  its  old  condition  of  paresis  when  it  regained  them.  In 
1879  a  republican  President  was  in  the  White  House,  in  1887  a  demo- 
cratic; in  1879  William  E.  Hooper,  the  republican  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  polled  19,830  votes;  in  1887,  David  L.  Bartlett 
polled  80,345.  In  1885,  with  Cleveland  in  the  Presidency,  Judge 
Brown,  an  independent  democrat,  indorsed  by  the  republicans,  was 
defeated  by  2,230  majority;  in  1891,  with  Harrison  in  Cleveland's 
place,  S.  Davis  Warfield,  another  independent  democrat  indorsed  by 
the  republicans,  was  defeated  by  8,929.  Eesults  of  state  elections 
tell  the  same  story.  In.  1887,  when  the  federal  offices  had  been  lost, 
the  majority  against  the  republican  candidate  for  governor  was  12,- 
416;  in  1891,  when  they  had  been  regained,  the  hostile  majority  went 
up  to  30,142.  There  are  some  striking  lessons  for  other  communities 
in  the  experience  of  Maryland,  but  none  more  striking  than  those 
these  figures  convey. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
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With  tlie  revival  of  learning,  four  hundred  years  ago,  all  intelli- 
gence was  turned  to  retrospection.  Upon  the  Greek  and  Eoman  civ- 
ilizations every  educated  eye  was  fixed,  until  Europe  forgot  that  there 
was  a  future  for  human  society  or  a  law  of  historic  evolution.  Scan- 
ning the  horizon  of  the  time,  one  could  see  no  light  save  the  classical 
after-glow  faintly  reflected  from  the  crumbling  marbles  of  Eome  and 
Greece.  In  this  age  of  modern  science  we  have  turned  from  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  antiquity,  and  are  now  gazing  into  the  light  of  the 
future,  our  profoundest  curiosity  quivering  under  the  currents  of  new 
thought  as  a  magnet  vibrates  in  the  grasp  of  an  induction-coil.  We 
are  rushing  on  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace  into  new  intellectual  con- 
ditions, and  speculative  interest  in  our  tendencies  and  destiny  is  al- 
most morbidly  active  the  world  over. 

Moreover,  America  is  under  the  further  stimulus  of  its  own  condi- 
tions. It  has  no  remote  past,  and  its  vast  present  is  felt  to  be  the 
mere  beginning  of  a  prodigious  future.  Never  before  has  a  single 
generation  seen  a  great  nation  spring  into  being,  or  a  whole  continent 
recovered  from  barbarism  and  lifted  to  our  hopeful  level  of  Philistine 
vulgarity.  No  wonder  that  a  people  who  have  witnessed  and  shared 
in  this  most  enormous  and  swift  of  all  national  phenomena  should 
strain  their  eyes  forward  and  breathlessly  ask,  "  What  next?  "  Al- 
though Malachi  ends  the  titular  prophets,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  volume  of  uninspired  forecast  than  at  the  present  moment. 
No  department  of  life  is  free  from  it,  least  of  all  education.  We  live 
in  the  future  tense.     Prediction  is  the  hobby  of  the  age. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  is  our  forgetting  the  coming  of  the 
unexpected.  In  the  peace  following  our  Eevolution  and  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  when  society  had  resumed  its  small  concerns,  and  the 
round  of  life  promised  a  measure  of  national  tranquillity  and  social 
quiet,  what  poet's  pen  or  prophet's  lips  could  have  said,  "  Watt's  tea- 
kettle will  revolutionize  the  world  "?  Or  a  few  years  ago,  when  our 
ship  of  war  came  through  her  sea-buifetings  and  cast  anchor  in  appar- 
ent security  in  the  calm  harbor  of  Iquique,  who  could  have  imagined 
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that  ail  earthquake  wave,  born  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  deep 
womb  of  the  Pacific,  would  roll  across  the  convexity  of  the  world, 
smother  the  ship  in  its  foam,  and  hurl  it  inland  a  crushed  wreck? 
Not  only  does  the  unexpected  happen,  but  it  as  often  controls,  and 
these  are  the  sort  of  times  the  unexpected  likes  to  surprise.  Any 
formula,  therefore,  for  harmonizing  modern  forecast  is  dangerous,  not 
so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  estimating  or  controlling  forces  now  in 
action  before  our  eyes,  as  because  we  are  in  a  mist  out  of  whose  ob- 
scurity, without  warning,  the  tidal  wave  may  roll  in  and  sweep  us 
from  our  securest  anchorage.  Some  other  tea-kettle  than  Watt's  may 
blow  off  its  lid  and  demolish  a  whole  train  of  institutions. 

Education  shares  the  common  fate,  and  has  become  the  subject  of 
rapid  change,  and  hence  of  absorbing  interest  as  regards  its  future 
development  and  characteristics.  The  mental  experience  of  a  Colum- 
bia student  is  singularly  unlike  that  of  a  youth  who  perfumed  his 
locks,  arrayed  himself  in  a  white  tunic,  and  passed  the  afternoon  in 
a  Greek  grove  listening  to  those  more  or  less  inspired  guesses  which 
made  the  body  of  classic  philosophy.  It  is  still  more  unlike  the  train- 
ing in  arrow-heads  and  practice  at  chipmunks  which  constituted  the 
pre-Dutch  schooling  on  Manhattan  Island.  What  will  the  Columbia 
student  do  at  the  end  of  the  next  century?     No  one  can  foretell. 

Having  followed  thus  far  this  general  denial  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  definite  prediction,  the  reader  is  entitled  to  his  smile  when  he  dis- 
covers at  this  point  that  I  am  about  to  offer  my  ideas  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  science,  and  more  particularly  as  to  its  value,  function,  and 
limitation  in  the  education  of  the  near  future.  My  own  sense  of 
humor  is  greatly  touched  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  situation,  but  as 
Macchiavelli  remarks,  after  reciting  the  impossibility  of  making  a  true 
history  of  Florence,  "I  go  gayly  into  the  field." 

Education  has  always  followed  and  reflected  the  great  historic 
changes  of  society.  From  simple  utilitarian  teaching  of  savages  to 
the  best  scientific  curriculum  of  the  nineteenth  century,  education  has 
simply  mimicked  the  last  phase  of  human  activity.  So  we  have  had 
a  succession  of  one-sided  men  trained  to  one  or  more  accomplishments. 
Every  act  of  the  drama  of  history  has  been  played  with  its  own  ap- 
propriate intellectual  scene-shifting.  Every  great  setting  of  the  stage 
of  life,  from  Eden  to  New  York,  has  been  a  picture  of  the  thought  of 
the  day,  and  one  after  another  all  the  changing  drop-curtains  have 
been  copied  by  the  teachers  and  made  the  foundations  of  education. 
Prophet  of  Judea,  philosopher  of  the  Athenian  Palaestra,  priest  on  the 
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margin  of  the  Nile,  orator  of  Kome,  monk  or  soldier  of  tlie  middle 
ages,  classicist  of  tlie  Kevival,  man  of  science  of  the  present,  each  in 
turn  has  handed  to  the  people  of  his  day  a  new  curriculum  for  youth 
to  be  formed  by.  Each  was  but  a  temporary  picture  in  a  series  of 
dissolving  views.  Each  contained  an  idea  valuable  and  necessary  for 
the  production  of  special  activities.  Each  in  its  turn  was  felt  to  be 
all-important  and  all-sufhcient.  And,  one  after  another,  all  but  the 
last  are  passed  or  passing  away. 

Eoman  oratorical  education,  like  every  other  desirable  phase  of 
imperial  life,  went  down  with  the  decline.  It  was  doubtless  providen- 
tial that  those  early  nihilists,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  should  have 
beaten  the  life  out  of  Eome,  and  ended  a  system  corrupt  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  cure.  After  the  moral  disintegration  and  mental  decay 
which  accompanied  and  survived  the  death  of  the  empire,  a  thousand 
years'  sleep  was  the  very  best  thing  for  Europe,  and  she  slept  till  the 
vulgarized  motives  of  Roman  character  had  faded  forever  out  of  con- 
sciousness, the  debauched  materialism  had  perished  under  centuries  of 
poverty,  and  the  rabble  of  cheap  gods  had  gone  with  the  other  "  prop- 
erties "  of  that  comedie  humainc  into  the  eternal  dust-heap.  During 
the  long  stretch  of  the  middle  ages  weary  Europe  could  not  keep 
awake.  She  lay  and  dreamed  of  chivalry  and  romance,  of  lance  and 
lute.  Neither  the  tramp  of  those  dramatis  per sonoe^  the  Crusaders,  nor 
the  din  of  the  Cid's  banging  upon  Moorish  shields  made  her  really 
open  her  eyes.  Education  partook  of  the  waiting  and  forgetting; 
literature  as  the  Greeks  cultivated  it,  art  as  they  finished  it,  and 
science  as  they  began  it,  had  passed  out  of  mind. 

How  wholly  Roman  ideas  were  effaced,  and  the  intellect  of  Europe 
made  anew,  appears  first  when  French  builders  developed  Gothic  art, 
a  novelty  so  fresh,  so  original,  so  free  from  classical  traditions,  that  it 
might  have  come  from  another  world.  If  Gothic  artists  were  the  first 
to  show  that  Rome  had  really  passed  away,  it  was  Dante  who  fore- 
shadowed the  classical  revival;  but  the  great  Florentine  himself  and 
all  who  succeeded  him  only  indicated  how  far  the  world  had  drifted, 
how  shadowy  Rome,  how  incredible  Greece,  had  become.  From  the 
renaissance  till  thirty  years  ago,  classical  literature,  polity,  art,  and 
language  were  for  all  scholarship,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Lucretius,  "  the 
womb  and  urn."  Alexandrian  mathematics  held  place  by  a  sort  of 
concession  in  the  early  pedagogic  mind,  influenced  rather  more  by  the 
force  of  Plato's  conclusive  defence  of  their  educational  value  than  by 
any  faith  in  their  modern  utility. 
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Now  that  classical  culture  has  been  forced  to  yield  its  empire  to 
science,  and  its  very  future  existence  is  put  in  doubt,  it  is  well  to  do 
it  deliberate  justice  and  not  follow  its  own  arrogant  example.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  attitude  of  lofty  condescension  with  which  the 
classical  Levites  first  saluted  modern  science,  the  struggle  they  made 
to  convince  an  amused  world  that  the  young  giant  was  not  only  unfit 
for  their  serene  and  elevated  company,  but  utterly  without  force  in 
education.  That  the  champion,  Huxley,  should  have  found  it  needful 
to  contend  so  long  and  so  earnestly  for  the  educational  value  of 
science  seems  now  almost  beyond  belief.  But  because  to-day  we  see 
the  sceptre  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  science  there  is  no  reason  to  forget 
or  affect  to  forget  the  splendid  service  of  renaissance  training  or  its 
indisputable  value  for  the  future. 

What  really  were  and  are  the  results  of  classical  culture  which 
justify  its  survival  now  and' hereafter?  Since  all  intellectual  life  dur- 
ing the  Eevival  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  past,  education 
offered  nothing  less  ancient  than  classical  letters  and  Alexandrian 
mathematics.  During  four  hundred  years  men  have  been  educated 
with  their  backs  to  the  future.  But  so  far  as  renaissance  culture 
brought  generation  after  generation  of  youths  into  the  presence,  and 
kept  them  in  the  daily  company,  of  the  greatest  Roman  and  Greek 
poets,  conquerors,  artists,  or  philosophers,  its  effect  has  been,  as  no 
one  disputes,  to  develop  the  very  best  modern  minds.  No  less  an  ex- 
pert in  wisdom  than  Solomon  has  said,  "  lie  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise."  Classical  education  at  its  best  has  caused  its  fol- 
lowers to  walk  in  youth  with  wise  men  and  men  of  every  form  of 
artistic  excellence,  every  phase  of  literary  and  philosophic  accomplish- 
ment. It  revealed  not  only  the  strongest  and  boldest  brain  work  of 
giants,  but  unveiled  all  that  is  most  chaste  and  elegant,  most  lucid  and 
splendid,  in  the  manner  of  human  expression.  From  fountains  of 
deepest  feeling  and  springs  of  sparkling  wit  it  led  streams  of  perennial 
flow  into  the  territory  of  the  student's  mind,  and  made  thereof  a  gar- 
den. It  gave  a  harmonious  grace  to  the  intellectual  carriage,  mel- 
lowed the  timbre  of  literary  voices,  and  induced  a  composed  control  of 
mind  with  an  artist's  sense  of  form.  Incidentally,  necessity  for  con- 
tinued application  and  rigid  philological  study  forced  the  habit  of 
work,  cultivated  memory,  and  bred  a  respect  for  precision  and  ac- 
curacy. It  therefore  afforded  discipline.  The  crowning  reward  for 
experiencing  this  mode  of  culture  is,  however,  an  enlightened  state  of 
mind.     The  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  is  ideality. 
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Now  in  the  age  of  science^  education,  like  a  slow-moving,  pon- 
derous weather-vane,  has  swung  around  and  points  straight  into  the 
future.  Men  are  being  trained  with  their  faces  to  the  coming  light, 
and  already  they  are  forgetting  to  look  over  their  shoulders  at  the 
siccura  lumen  of  Greece.  Let  them  remember  that  the  very  germs  of 
their  science  came  out  of  that  Greece  they  are  learning  to  forget,  that 
they  have  only  begun  where  the  Greeks  left  off,  and  that  without 
Greek  literature  they  would  have  been  forced  to  go  back  to  the  most 
primitive  conceptions  of  nature  and  waste  centuries  in  re-travelling 
the  roads  which  the  classic  thinkers  built  and  trod  for  them. 

This  century  has  to  its  credit  two  intellectual  achievements  so 
radically  new  in  kind,  so  far-reaching  in  consequences,  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  human  race,  that  we  stand  on  the 
greatest  dividing-line  since  the  Christian  era.  It  is  as  if  we  had  sailed 
to  the  end  of  an  ocean  and  landed  on  the  new  world  of  science. 
Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  conservation  of  energy  and  biological  evo- 
lution plants  humanity  on  a  world  of  whose  character  and  extent  we 
cannot  even  yet  form  any  conception.  The  centuries  we  are  leaving 
behind  made  in  nearly  every  branch  of  human  activity,  except  science, 
records  of  triumph  beside  which  the  present  has  nothing  to  boast. 
Experiments  in  government,  social  order,  and  public  morals,  nearly 
such  as  we  are  struggling  with,  have  been  set  in  operation,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  discarded.  The  game  of  democracy  has  been  played 
longer  than  we  as  yet  have  been  able  to  maintain  or  endure  it.  Even 
such  a  large  national  phenomenon  as  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
was  almost  paralleled  by  the  expansion  of  the  Koman  Empire  under 
Trajan.  Though  history  is  the  account  of  human  repetition,  in  the 
face  of  modern  science  even  Solomon  would  exclaim,  "  There  are  new 
things  under  the  sun." 

In  all  the  finer  blossoming  of  human  ideality — poetry,  drama, 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture — other  periods  have  so  far  ex- 
ceeded us  that  the  poor  nineteenth  century  can  only  stammer  and 
blush.  But  in  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  creation  and  manner  of 
unfolding  of  the  cognizable  universe,  of  the  nature  of  matter,  or  the 
broad  laws  which  govern  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  conversion  and  effects 
of  energy,  we  rise  to  a  stature  that  dwarfs  forever  the  men  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  not  that  there  were  not  scientific  geniuses  from  Aris- 
totle to  Newton  who  made  great  discoveries,  as  Copernicus  did  and 
Galen  almost  did,  but  they  remained  rare  and  isolated,  their  careers  as 
lonely  as  that  of  a  poet.     Until  now  there  never  was  a  great  army  of 
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science,  all  marvellously  trained,  all  unified  by  tlie  severe  and  ap- 
proved tactics  of  induction,  and  inspired  by  the  passion  of  intellectual 
conquest. 

Those  strongholds,  the  mysteries  of  life  and  energy,  are  being  won, 
and  all  this  ground  of  victory,  despite  the  vague  gropings  of  Democ- 
ritus  and  Lucretius  and  Aristotle  and  the  other  philosophers,  is  abso- 
lutely new.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  whole  mass  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  science  the  most  enduring  achievements  were  made  in 
astronomy,  where,  in  all  their  work  other  than  mere  star-gazing  or 
myth-picturing  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  constellations,  something 
closely  approaching  the  real  inductive  method  was  forced  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  solar  system.  Not  even  the  world-wide  scientific  activ- 
ity of  the  present  is  more  remarkable  than  the  strictly  inductive  cast 
of  all  research — law  and  principle,  safely  and  faithfully  reasoned  and 
drawn  from  observation  and  experiment,  patiently  multiplied  and  re- 
peated to  the  point  of  proof. 

Even  more  peculiar  to  this  age  is  the  dazzling  power  of  scientific 
m.echanics.  No  sooner  is  a  phase  of  energy  or  of  the  great  law  of  its 
universal  conservation  marked  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  physicist 
than  the  genius  of  some  mechanic  turns  it  to  practical  account.  In- 
deed, sometimes  the  old  order  is  reversed  and  the  inventor  leads  the 
philosopher.  They  even  exchange  roles^  for  the  man  of  workshops 
has  become  profoundly  scientific,  and  the  man  of  laboratories  is  often 
brilliantly  practical.  Together  they  have  begun  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  mechanical  environment  of  human  life,  and  they  will  not  pause 
till  all  the  material  appliances  of  man's  industry  are  lifted  out  of  the 
clumsy  archaic  form  in  which  this  century  found  them  into  a  condi- 
tion of  even  now  undreamed-of  efficiency  and  elegant  perfection. 

When  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  tires  of  watching  the  eddying 
Thames  flow  past  the  ruined  arch  of  London  Bridge,  it  may  interest 
him  to  visit  the  nearest  museum  and  see  those  discarded  pieces  of 
early  mechanism — the  nineteenth-century  railway  locomotive  or  the 
telegraph  instrument;  for  no  one  not  a  petrified  conservative  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  long  before  London  Bridge  breaks  down  all  such 
mechanical  appliances  will  be  supplanted  by  others  of  greater  econ- 
omy and  higher  efficiency  and  of  easier  control.  Were  we  of  to-day 
thrown  back  only  fifty  years,  life  would  seem  about  as  archaic  as  in 
the  flint  period.  In  this  brief  span  the  new  age  has  begun.  It  is 
science  that  has  worked  the  miracle.  Where  are  we  in  this  new  day? 
Are  we  still  at  the  beginning,  or  are  we  nearing  that  culmination  which 
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is  at  once  the  proudest  and  saddest  hour  of  all  human  movements — 
that  summit  of  a  mountain  pass  to  which  men  climb  and  toil  and 
strive,  only  to  get  one  far  view  into  the  future,  and  then  go  down  the 
other  slope  into  shadows  of  the  end? 

Have  the  steam-engine  of  yesterday,  the  telephone  of  to-day,  and 
the  flying-machine  of  to-morrow  so  exhausted  mechanical  imagina- 
tion that  we  are'  dulled  to  the  myriad  possibilities  surrounding  us? 
Has  the  strain  of  sixty  years  of  invention  so  fatigued  the  modern 
mechanic  that  he  is  losing  his  elastic  freshness  of  mind  and  is  in  danger 
of  relaxing  his  grasp?  Are  his  nerve-centres  going  to  stand  the  con- 
stant draught  of  vital  energy?  And  the  man  of  pure  science — what 
are  his  relations  to  the  movement?  Is  he  halting  or  hesitating  under 
the  stress  of  his  tremendous  struggle  with  the  unknown?  Must  we 
give  up  weary  and  baffled  before  we  know  the  nature  of  ether,  the 
architecture  of  molecules,  the  mechanism  of  gravitation,  and  shall  we 
fail  to  surprise  the  well-guarded  secret  of  the  physics  of  life? 

The  human  organism  has  rarely  been  subjected  to  a  severer  test 
than  the  study  of  scientiiic  problems,  nor  is  there  a  truer  hero  than  an 
investigator  who  never  loses  heart  in  a  life-long  grapple  with  the 
powers  of  the  universe.  It  requires  courage  of  the  highest  order  to 
stand  for  years  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  enigmas  of  nature;  to 
interrogate  patiently,  and  hear  no  answer;  to  try  all  known  methods 
and  weapons  of  attack,  and  yet  see  the  lips  of  the  sphinx  compressed 
in  stony  immobility ;  to  invoke  the  uttermost  powers  of  imagination ; 
to  fuse  the  very  soul  in  the  fire  of  effort,  and  still  press  the  listening 
ear  against  a  wall  of  silence.  It  is  easier  to  die  in  the  breach.  Noth- 
ing can  be  surer  than  that,  struggling  in  the  assaults  of  pure  science 
or  its  practical  application,  man  will  finally  grow  weary.  The  eye 
will  fail,  imagination  fold  its  v/ings,  and  the  age  of  modern  science 
perish  as  the  day  of  classical  art  or  that  of  Elizabethan  letters  sank 
into  twilight  and  darkness.     But  when? 

Careful  survey  of  this  great  movement  shows  as  yet  no  indications 
of  faltering.  Powers  of  observation  and  apprehension  of  facts  are 
keen  as  ever,  and,  not  content  with  the  human  mechanism  already 
evolved,  the  sensorium  has  been  marvellously  extended  by  the  inven- 
tion of  instruments  of  almost  superhuman  ingenuity;  inductive  rea- 
soning was  never  so  far-reaching;  and,  lastly,  imagination,  which 
offers  the  best  critical  test  of  intellectual  health,  is  fresh  and  soaring. 
There  is  not  a  si^igle  pathologic  symptom  in  the  body  of  science. 
The  march  has  just  begun.     It  is  the  greatest  movement  in  history ! 
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Thus  far,  of  the  two  great  discoveries  of  the  age,  conservation  of 
energy  and  biological  evolution,  the  first  only  has  been  made  practi- 
cal in  human  affairs.  We  are  mastering  the  industrial  use  of  energy 
as  fast  as  we  comprehend  its  nature.  Toil  is  to  be  purged  of  its  grime 
and  its  iron  hardship ;  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts  will  be  made 
refined  and  delicate.  Transit  of  persons  and  commodities  and  ideas 
must  be  far  more  swift,  safe,  and  economical  than  now.  We  shall 
whisper  around  the  globe.  An  instrument  will  be  devised  which  will 
give  at  once  a  legible  and  audible  record  of  the  pulsations  of  human 
speech,  and  thus  end  that  tedious  and  retarding  conventionality,  the 
alphabet.  Energy  will  be  made  cheap.  Flight  through  the  upper 
air  will  be  a  daily  matter  of  course.  We  shall  contrive  numberless 
other  things  that  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  all  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Meantime  the  other  great 
secret  of  nature  we  have  discovered,  biological  evolution,  slowly  un- 
folds its  absorbing  picture  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  life.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  we  have  done  almost  nothing  to  make  its  astonishing 
revelations  conduce  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  A  trifle  in  medicine  or,  rather,  surgery,  and  a  beginning  in  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals  are  all  we  have  done. 

If  the  future  of  man's  mechanical  industry  lies  under  the  shadow 
of  the  laws  of  energy,  the  future  of  his  whole  bodily  nature,  its  health, 
beauty,  and  organic  purity,  its  strength  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain, 
depends  upon  intelligent  obedience  to  the  new  table  of  biological  com- 
mandments. In  his  ignorance  of  human  biology,  man  has  done  little 
or  nothing  to  protect  society  from  the  fatal  percentage  of  disease, 
crime,  and  incompetence.  Like  a  patient  beast  of  burden,  humanity 
has  staggered  since  Eden  under  a  load  of  ills  nearly  all  of  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  rigorous  application  of  scientific  bio- 
logical restraints.  We  have  been  quick  to  adopt  railways,  but  we 
cannot  realize  heredity;  we  have  eagerly  put  our  ear  to  the  telephone, 
and  been  wilfully  deaf  to  the  voice  of  science  which  is  ofi'ering  to  tell 
us  how  to  make  our  own  children  strong  and  fair.  Whenever  a 
quickened  sense  of  moral  responsibility  brings  us  to  resolve  to  im- 
prove the  human  body,  biology  will  furnish  all  the  details  for  intelli- 
gent procedure.  We  accept  the  army  of  incompetence,  of  insanity 
and  disease,  as  a  burden  from  Providence,  and  think  ourselves  very 
virtuous  for  liberally  wasting  the  pound  of  cure  when  the  ounce  of 
prevention  is  utterly  neglected.  This  is  the  age  of  energy;  next  will 
be  the  age  of  biology. 
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Science  meantime  continues  to  work  on  these  two  great  subjects. 
By  the  study  of  energy,  man,  even  if  he  cannot  literally,  as  Emerson 
urges,  "hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star,"  may  harness  it  to  the  great  uni- 
versal power  that  moves  all  the  stars.  By  biology,  whenever  the  pop- 
ular eye  has  been  anointed  with  the  scientific  clay,  he  may  banish  half 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  So  enormous  is  the  accumulating  mass 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  so  stupendous  its  utility,  that  there  is 
room  for  no  surprise  that  education  yields  like  wax  under  pressure  of 
this  most  uncompromising  and  powerful  of  modern  influences.  Aside 
from  the  higher  attractions  of  pure  science,  rewards  of  wealth  are 
tempting  students  to  leave  the  charmed  pathway  to  classical  culture 
and  take  the  road  to  the  knowledge  and  control  of  matter  and  energy. 
Because  science  hel|js  a  man  to  devise  an  electric  motor  or  a  steel 
ship,  to  gain  a  fortune,  to  partake  of  the  splendid  material  luxury  and 
be  a  part  of  the  greatest  intellectual  movement  of  the  age,  is  reason 
enough  for  its  rapidly  achieved  ascendency  in  education.  It  is  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  Classical  culture  is  already  outstripped  and 
must  lag  farther  and  farther  behind.  We  have  had  four  hundred 
years  of  education  with  the  face  to  the  past,  and  thirty  years  with  the 
face  to  the  future ;  the  two  types  of  product  are  before  us,  and  consid- 
erable benefit  may  be  obtained  from  a  fearless  comparison  of  the  two 
kinds  of  mind  and  character  which  these  contrasted  modes  of  educa- 
tion are  developing. 

Renaissance  culture,  when  well  carried  out,  gives  discipline  and 
method,  induces  ideality,  and  crystallizes  the  finest  examples  of 
human  action,  thought,  and  expression.  But  it  leaves  the  whole  phys- 
ical universe  to  the  poet's  dreams,  and  to-day  works  the  awful  dis- 
advantage of  detaching  men  from  their  own  age  and  chaining  them 
to  the  life  of  two  millenniums  ago.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  man 
of  exclusively  classical  education  has  already  become  a  half-quaint, 
half-pathetic  figure,  as  out  of  time  as  Don  Quixote.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  his  bewilderment  in  face  of  the  great  mechanism  of 
modern  life,  and  his  air  of  perturbed  helplessness  among  the  men 
who  are  giving  to  this  century  its  resistless  industrial  tendency  and 
handling  its  material  resources  with  such  commanding  power.  His 
radical  difference  from  the  scientific-mechanical  man  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  half  of  his  brain  has  never  been  stimulated  into  conscious- 
ness and  cultivated  into  activity.  Not  to  know  how  nature  and  man 
manage  the  conversions  of  energy,  not  to  see  the  early  light  of  science 
beginning  to  penetrate  and  illumine  the  very  depths  of  space,  to  get 
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no  nearer  than  Job  got  to  the  binding  together  of  the  sun  and  worlds, 
to  linger  in  archaic  darkness  as  to  the  building  of  the  earth,  to  stop 
where  Aristotle  stopped  in  conception  of  the  process  of  evolution,  is 
to  be  a  man  with  half  his  brain  unborn.  He  beholds  the  strenuous 
procession  of  modern  progress  urging  on ;  he  sees  it  always  passing, 
always  leaving  him.  He  does  not  know  how  to  grasp  a  locomotive 
by  the  throat  and  strangle  it  into  submission,  or  fight  a  caisson 
through  rebellious  quicksands  down  to  solid  bearings.  A  wire  with 
the  electrical  current  is  a  mystery  and  a  terror.  With  all  this,  Greek 
tragedy  is  of  no  avail ;  Plautine  scansion  cannot  help  him ;  the  whole 
Greek  anthology  is  impotent  to  aid.     The  classic  is  only  a  half -man. 

What  of  the  other  education  ?  From  the  unanswerable  claims  of 
its  large  utility  and  the  mere  surplus  of  its  inherent  energy,  science 
will  do  with  education  whatever  it  sees  fit.  Just  now  its  results  may 
be  summed  up  as,  first  of  all,  a  discipline  of  mind  as  much  more  thor- 
ough and  accurate  than  classical  training  as  the  laws  of  nature  are 
more  invariable  than  human  language  and  thought.  The  supreme 
dominion  of  natural  laws,  unlimited  by  time  or  space,  the  complete 
sway  of  these  laws,  when  measured  by  the  infinite  or  the  infinitesimal, 
are  all-powerful  to  subordinate  the  young  brain  to  the  great  order 
of  things.  Secondly,  scientific  and  technical  education  imparts  a 
potential  energy  for  the  field  of  practical  industry.  Its  men  are  free 
from  all  narrowness ;  science  is  too  vast  and  universal  for  that.  In 
its  highest  product,  the  investigator,  this  sort  of  education  has  pro- 
duced a  type  as  great  and  as  supreme  in  its  field  as  the  Greek  artist. 
Lastly,  it  is  right  to  add  that  in  this  country  scientific  education  is 
strangely  better  done  than  the  classics. 

With  all  its  novel  modern  powers  and  practical  sense,  I  am  forced 
to  admit  that  the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably  mechanical;  it 
seems  to  have  become  a  splendid  sort  of  self-directed  machine,  an  in- 
credible automaton,  grinding  on  with  its  analyses  or  constructions. 
But  for  pure  sentiment,  for  all  that  spontaneous,  joyous  Greek  way- 
wardness of  fancy,  for  the  temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtler  thrill 
of  ideality,  3^ou  might  as  well  look  to  a  wrought-iron  derrick.  Science 
found  education  blundering  peacefully  along,  cultivating  half  of  the 
mind  with  chorming  results  and  letting  the  other  die  of  disuse ;  it 
worked  the  startling  miracle  of  electrifying  this  dead  half  into  life  and 
bringing  it  to  perfect  activity;  and  straightway,  satisfied  with  this 
remarkable  achievement,  it  proceeded  to  neglect  the  ideal  half  which 
the  classics  had  made  so  much  of,  drove  it  into  disuse,  and  caused  it 
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to  perisli.  It  lias  substituted  a  new  sort  of  half-man  for  the  old  one. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  world-wide  school  of  athletics  which 
should  bind  up  the  right  leg  till  it  withered  and  became  forever  im- 
potent, and  make  its  graduates  hop  through  life  on  the  left?  And 
what  student  of  education  could  believe  it  possible  that  a  new  great 
culture  would  arise  which  should  gravely  bind  up  the  left  leg  and 
make  its  men  hop  on  the  right?  Yet  that  is  what  two  systems  of 
education  are  now  doing. 

To  choose  between  the  old  classical  and  the  new  technical  train- 
ings is  simply  to  decide  which  side  of  a  man's  mind  shall  be  developed 
and  which  carefully  destroyed.  Utility  casts  the  preponderating  vote, 
and  in  consequence  scientific  and  technical  education  is  expanding 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  spread  of  the  classics,  and  for  a  long  time 
will  assert  its  overwhelming  ascendency,  until  a  race  of  men  shall  come 
upon  the  stage  with  about  as  much  religion  as  a  threshing-machine 
and  hardly  more  social  charm  than  a  storage  battery.  The  best  pres- 
ent way  of  avoiding  the  contrasted  evils  of  this  great  educational 
dilemma  is  to  undergo  successively  both  modes  of  training.  But  this 
is  a  very  costly  and  time-consuming  programme,  which  results  in  the 
severe  disadvantage  of  deferring  real  life  till  far  too  late.  That  tri- 
umph of  hel2:)lessness,  that  patternless  "  crazy  quilt "  of  unrelated 
snippings  of  knowledge,  a  curriculum  of  "  optionals, "  is  a  mockery, 
not  a  solution. 

Is  it  not  time  for  a  radical  departure?  Instead  of  making  one- 
sided people,  instead  of  merely  using  a  pedagogue's  mirror  of  the 
past  or  present,  have  we  not  reached  the  day  for  starting  with  the 
human  brain  and  mind  and  formulating  all  we  know  of  their  structure 
and  functions,  including  the  natural  sequence  by  which  these  struc- 
tures and  activities  succeed  one  another  in  the  normal  life-history  of 
the  individual  from  birth  to  death?  Is  it  not  possible  to  chart  the 
course  of  growth  of  the  healthy  all-round  mind  and  devise  a  whole 
scheme  of  education  which  shall  work  with  consummate  ease  in  har- 
mony with  the  natural  sequences  of  human  nature,  instead  of  crassly 
violating  them  at  every  step,  as  we  do  at  present? 

Most  students  of  humanity  would  agree  that  the  goal  of  education 
should  be  to  produce  a  man  the  whole  round  of  whose  faculties  had 
been  exercised  into  harmonious  life,  taking  each  at  the  right  psycho- 
logical moment,  which  is  the  age  when  its  early  strength  is  sufficient 
for  activity,  cultivating  all,  neglecting  none,  preserving  the  balance 
of  all,  till  at  about  eighteen,  when  a  certain  special  direction  should 
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be  given  to  fit  the  student  not  a  day  later  tlian  twenty-one  for  tlie 
pursuit  of  his  special  career.  When  the  world  really  wants  such 
education,  it  can  have  it. 

Already  we  know  something  of  the  laws  of  human  evolution  as 
regards  the  embryo,  the  individual,  and  the  species.  1  do  not  mean 
the  solemn  shibboleth  of  the  philosophers,  who  love  to  dandle  the 
universe  in  a  patronizing  way  and  pigeon-hole  even  Omnipotence.  I 
mean  no  such  darkening  of  counsel.  To  the  original  investigators  in 
biology,  not  the  philosophers  at  second  hand,  we  must  look  for  intelli- 
gible particulars. 

It  is  a  general  law,  covering  the  span  of  human  growth  from  the 
initiation  of  life  to  the  age  of  adult  culmination,  that  development  is 
an  orderly  epitome  of  the  whole  biological  past,  structure  and  faculty 
appearing  and  growing  in  the  individual  in  the  same  order  they  have 
followed  since  the  beginning  of  life  upon  the  globe.  Man  sums  up 
and  reiterates  the  w^hole  terrestrial  past.  Between  the  biologists  and 
the  psychologists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  paleontologists  and  scien- 
tific historians  on  the  other,  the  data  exist  for  charting  the  order  of 
the  appearance  and  growth  of  the  functions  of  the  human  mind. 
Were  such  a  chart  put  into  their  hands,  even  the  pedagogues,  the 
last  to  see  anything,  would  see  how  ruinously  unnatural,  how  strain- 
ing and  stunting,  their  procedure  is. 

By  way  of  illustrating  our  wretched  inverting  of  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  youthful  development,  I  may  cite  the  study  of  language. 
Human  speech,  although  appearing  late  in  the  line  of  biological  his- 
tory, is  of  hoary  antiquity  as  compared  with  written  language,  and 
still  more  ancient  than  the  use  of  written  language  as  a  mode  of  edu- 
cation. Speech  is  a  method  of  producing  certain  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  sound-waves,  whose  direct  appeal  to  the  brain  of  man 
is  through  sympathetic  vibrations  within  the  ear,  and  a  transmission 
by  a  system  of  afferent  nerves  of  the  detail  of  such  waves  inward  to 
those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat  of  apprehension  of  such 
phenomena.  Therefore  language  has,  primarily,  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  sense  than  hearing.  Eeflect  that  animal  sensitiveness  to 
sound-waves  preceded  by  vast  geological  periods  the  appearance  of 
man  on  earth,  and  that  the  road  from  animal  brain  to  animal  brain  by 
sound-waves  had  become  the  one  familiar  method  of  nature.  Man, 
when  he  came  upon  the  scene,  found  himself  with  ears  well  developed, 
and  when  he  finally  gibbered  into  articulate  speech,  the  nervous  path- 
way from  ear  to  brain  was  all  ready  for  his  use.     It  was  only  when 
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advancing  development  made  desirable  the  permanent  recording  of 
speech  that  written  language  was  gradually  and  haltingly  produced. 
Nature  had  perfected  a  universal  aerophone  over  which  the  trans- 
mission and  apprehension  of  sound  were  of  consummate  perfection. 
Man,  ages  and  ages  later,  made  the  written  sign-picture  or  letter,  which 
reaches  the  brain  only  through  the  eye.  Now,  the  brainwork  required 
to  receive  through  the  eye  the  purely  artificial  conventionality  of  let- 
ters and  convert  them  into  the  sound-conception  for  which  language 
stands,  is  enormously  greater  and  more  complex  than  the  auricular 
process  which  the  geological  ages  have  reduced  to  the  last  expression 
of  ease. 

The  ear  method  of  language  inter-communication,  first  in  order  of 
historic  origin,  is  infinitely  easier  to  acquire  than  the  eye  method ;  yet 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  language-study  is  transferred  from  the  first 
decade  of  life — stage  of  development  and  freshness  of  ear  then  com- 
bining to  make  it  easy — to  the  second  decade,  stage  of  development 
and  the  book  method  then  combining  to  make  it  excessively  difficult. 
And  this  singular  inversion  of  natural  order  and  method  involves  a 
second  inversion,  which  is  the  utterly  anachronistic  use  of  grammar. 
The  grammar  of  a  language  is  a  rather  interesting  thing  to  read  over 
when  you  already  know  the  language.  A  few  months  of  English 
grammar  as  we  learn  it  several  years  after  we  are  entirely  familiar 
with  English  speech  is  a  very  easy  episode  of  the  j^ounger  school 
days ;  but  classical  grammar,  how  it  has  stunted  generations  and  pre- 
vented them  from  learning  any  classics ! 

The  people  to  teach  languages  are  not  university  faculties,  but 
home  instructors,  who,  if  they  were  required,  would  make  children 
talk  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  fluently  at  ten  as  they  now  speak  French 
and  German.  It  is  already  common  enough  in  America  to  find  chil- 
dren of  eight  who,  without  a  suspicion  of  task,  have  learned  French 
and  German  in  the  nursery.  If  the  reader  will  chat  in  either  of  these 
tongues  with  a  child  so  taught,  and  then  attempt  to  hold  similar  inter- 
course with  a  recent  university  graduate  who  attacked  his  foreign 
languages  as  "  optionals  "  at  the  age  of  twenty  by  the  eye,  he  will 
promptly  see  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  will  come 
something  facile,  idiomatic,  and  free,  while  the  collegian  falters  and 
wounds  the  patient  atmosphere  with  the  melancholy  wreckage  of  his 
parts  of  speech.  What  is  true  of  modern  tongues  is  equally  true  of 
Greek,  which  some  dolts  still  call  a  dead  language.  In  two  genera- 
tions it  would  be  possible  to  have  every  well-educated  child  speak 
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French,  German,  and  Greek  or  Latin  by  the  age  of  ten,  and  that  with- 
out weariness.  Plenty  of  Russian  children  do  quite  as  much  now. 
If  the  desired  languages  were  really  learned  by  ten,  or  before  they  are 
now  ordinarily  begun,  consider  the  freedom  and  time  that  higher 
schools  and  universities  would  have  in  the  following  decade  to  teach 
the  structure  and  genius  of  language  and  the  real  riches  of  literature, 
which  now  they  cannot  dream  of  doing.  The  putting  youths  of  fif- 
teen to  work  at  learning  a  language  is  like  putting  them  to  bite  on  a 
rubber  ring. 

Science  shares  the  same  fate,  and  much  of  its  education  is  utterly 
out  of  time.  As  the  ear  is  most  sensitive  to  sound  in  childhood,  so  in 
early  years  the  eye  is  more  freshly  alive  to  color,  which  is  the  basis  of 
vision.  In  the  first  decade  scientific  observation  should  be  taught 
with  all  its  highest  subtlety,  all  its  richest  intricacy.  By  tvs^elve  every 
child  should  possess  a  trained  sensorium  and  be  an  accurate  scientific 
observer.  College  faculties  are  abundantly  familiar  with  the  sort  of 
youth  who  comes  to  enter  the  vestibule  of  science  with  a  sensorium 
grown  hopelessly  dull  and  insensitive  for  the  want  of  early  use.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  educational  violation  of 
nature.  Our  teaching  of  mathem.atics  is  a  capital  one.  Mentaleconom- 
ics  are  all  on  the  side  of  following  nature,  and  I  believe  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that,  in  an  education  recast  to  harmonize  with  the 
real  character  of  the  human  mind,  fully  half  of  the  university  work 
could  be  done  in  the  first  decade  far  better  than  the  college  faculties 
ever  have  done  or  ever  will  do  it.  The  time  will  come  when  a  uni- 
versity will  no  more  have  a  teacher  of  French  than  it  will  have  a  class 
in  teething. 

Whence  must  education  derive  the  exact  knowledge  which  is  to 
form  the  organic  basis  for  the  new  round  training  of  man?  Out  of 
the  pedagogic  past  or  present?  Never!  It  will  come  out  of  biology 
and  psychology.     It  will  be  the  magnificent  gift  of  science. 

Clarence  King. 
3 


WOULD  FEEE  COINAGE  BEING   EUEOPEAN  SILYEK 

HEEE  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  silver  question,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  one  phase  of 
the  sabject  embodied  in  my  query.  Preliminary,  however,  to  an  in- 
telligent answer  to  the  querj^,  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  free  silver  coinage  here,  and  briefly  to  consider 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  silvrer  since  the 
United  States  adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1873.  Free  silver 
coinage  may  be  defined  as  the  right  of  any  one  to  deposit  silver  at 
any  mint  of  the  United  States  and  have  every  371 J  grains  of  pure 
silver  (now  worth  about  70  cents)  stamped,  free  of  charge,  into  a  dol- 
lar, which  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  at  its  face  value  in  the  payment 
of  debts  and  obligations  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States. 

Under  free  coinage  proper  the  conversion  of  silver  into  dollars 
would  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  our  mxints,  say  from  three  to  four 
million  pieces  a  month.  In  order,  however,  to  hasten  the  "benefits" 
of  free  coinage,  all  the  measures  advocated  by  the  silver  men  provide 
for  the  instani.aneous  conversion  of  silver  bullion  into  legal  dollars  hj 
purchase  by  the  government  at  our  coining  rate.  Free  silver  coinage 
as  proposed,  therefore,  means  this:  that  the  United  States  shall  pay 
$1.2929  an  ounce  (now  worth  90  cents  an  ounce)  for  all  the  silver 
which  may  be  brought  to  our  mints,  in  legal-tender  money,  intercon- 
vertible under  existing  law  with  gold  at  par. 

The  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  silver 
since  1873  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  1.  Silver  has  depreciated 
in  value,  as  measured  by  gold,  over  30  per  cent — from  $1.33  an  ounce 
in  1873  to  90  cents  in  1892.  2.  European  nations  have  for  fourteen 
years  discontinued  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  money.  3. 
The  exchanges  of  the  world  are  to-day  settled  everywhere  in  gold,  or,  if 
in  silver,  at  its  gold  value.  4.  The  product  of  silver  has  considerably 
more  than  doubled— 63,000,000  ounces  in  1873  against  140,000,000 
ounces  in  1891. 

Such  being  the  proposed  legislation  and  such  the  existing  condi- 
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tions,  the  question  recurs,  What  would  be  the  results  of  such  legis- 
lation? One  result — and  the  one  which  at  the  present  time  carries 
the  most  deterrent  force  with  it — is  that  we  should  be  flooded  with  the 
world's  silver.  That  the  annual  product  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
silver  would  find  its  way  to  our  open  mints  under  free  coinage  here, 
so  long  as  we  could  maintain  the  price  in  gold,  is  very  generally  con- 
ceded. 

How  about  foreign  silver  coins?  According  to  a  table  which  I 
have  just  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  V/ eights,  and 
Measures  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  a  table  compiled  from 
the  latest  official  and  other  reliable  data,  the  stock  of  silver  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximates $3,397,000,000,  of  which  $2,930,000,000  are  full  legal-tender 
coin  and  $467,000,000  subsidiary  or  limited-tender  coin.  The  actual 
commercial  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  these  coins  is  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  face  value,  and,  except  in  countries  where 
the  silver  coins  are  interconvertible  with  gold  coins,  the  actual  pur- 
chasing value  of  these  coins  as  compared  with  gold  has  depreciated 
to  the  same  extent. 

The  stock  of  full  legal-tender  silver  coins  (not  taking  into  account 
any  subsidiary  or  divisional  coins)  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
approximates  $1,100,000,000,  of  which  some  $430,000,000  are  stored 
in  the  vaults  of  five  banking-houses.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  United 
States  should  pass  an  act  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  this  stock  of 
silver  would  very  largely  be  deposited  at  our  mints  for  payment  in 
legal-tender  money  interconvertible  with  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  that  this  would  not  take  place  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
the  silver  coins  of  Europe  are  now  in  use  for  monetary  purposes  at 
their  nominal  value ;  and  secondly,  because  such  an  exchange  would  en- 
tail a  loss  of  between  three  and  four  per  cent  upon  the  owners  of  such 
coin,  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  our  coining  rate  and  the 
European  coining  rate  of  silver,  together  with  cost  of  shipment  and 
insurance. 

An  advocate  of  free  coinage  at  the  recent  convention  of  bankers 

held  at  ISTew  Orleans,  said : 

"As  to  Europe's  great  banks,  they  are  chartered  institutions,  and  may  not 
coin  money.  One  of  their  functions  is  to  earn  it;  no  one  of  them  is  to  lose  money 
intentionally.  Their  silver  reserves  and  their  gold  reserves  are  exactly  alike — 
full  legal-tender  in  fulfilment  of  contracts,  payment  of  debts  including  their  de- 
posits, and  for  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes.  For  these  banks  to  employ 
our  reopened  mints  as  the  medium  of  exchanging  their  legal-tender  silver  for  its 
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exact  equivalent,  to  them,  in  gold,  would  occasion  them  a  loss  exceeding $13,000,- 
000,  besides  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  light  weight  of  coin  m 
the  transfer  of  bullion  to  and  from  our  mints."  ' 

A  moment's  reflection  will  sliow  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  based 
as  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  passage  of  a  free-coinage  law  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  actual  free  coinage  of  silver  here,  would 
effect  the  rehabilitation  of  silver. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is  not  a  states- 
man or  financier  in  Europe — not  even  the  most  ardent  champion  of 
bi-metallism — who  believes  that  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  would  permanently  raise  the 
price  of  that  metal  and  keep  it  at  $1.2929  per  fine  ounce  in  gold.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  general  belief  in  Europe  is  that  it  would  have 
that  effect  onlj  for  a  very  short  time,  beginning  with  the  passage  of 
the  free-coinage  measure,  after  which  the  price  of  silver,  unless  other 
commercial  nations  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  and 
opened  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  (a  thing  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable),  would  steadily  decline. 

On  ohis  subject  Mr.  G.  M.  Boissevain,  who  wrote  the  splendid  essay 
on  bi-metallism  which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  Sir  H.  M.  Meysey- 
Thompson,  Bart.,  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference  of  1889,  says : 

"  Lastly,  in  the  third  place,  I  reply—and  this  especially  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance— that  nothing  but  international  bi-metallism  can  assure  the  stability  of 
the  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals,  nor  re-establish  the  unity  of  the 
money  standard  in  the  commercial  world.  Indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  i.e., 
having  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  monetary  standard,  I  consider  that  if  the 
United  States  should  really  adopt  the  silver  standard  it  would  be  a  new  cause 
of  embarrassment  for  Europe,  and  that  its  trade  would  sensibly  suffer." 

The  same  distinguished  champion  of  international  bi-metallism 
says  in  the  same  connection : 

"And  secondly,  another  thing  must  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  that  only  the 
triumph  of  bi-metallism  can  put  a  definite  end  to  the  possibility  of  fresh  demon- 
etizations of  silver  in  Europe.  The  countries  which  are  at  present  under  the 
regime  of  the  etalon  boiteux  '^  will  not  be  able  in  the  long  run  to  abstain  from  such 
demonetizations  unless  the  two  metals  really  again  take  rank  in  the  monetary 
circulation  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Whatever  be  the  ratio  of  value  be- 
tween the  two  metals  which  results  in  the  end  from  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  the  commercial  world  is  divided  into  two  parts,  coun- 

1  "The  Bankers'  Magazine,"  April,  1891,  p.  794. 

2  That  is  to  say,  countries  which,  though  using  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlim- 
ited legal-tender  money  at  a  fixed  ratio,  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  the  mint- 
age of  silver,  e.g.,  France. 
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tries  with  a  gold  standard  and  countries  with  a  silver  one,  the  maintena.nce  of  a 
large  proportion  of  silver  coin  in  countries  where  free  coinage  is  only  granted  to 
gold  would  always  be  in  theory  a  heresy  and  in  practice  a  real  danger." 

Mr.  Henri  Ceriiusclii,  the  eminent  and  chivalric  champion  of  sil- 
ver, in  answer  to  the  direct  question  what  the  effect  of  free  silver  coin- 
age here  would  be,  sajs : 

'*  In  my  opinion,  no  country  can  coin  silver  alone;  and  a  country  that  coins 
only  silver  will  remain  alone  and  will  not  have  the  money  to  pay  abroad."  ' 

And  SO  we  could  quote  from  Allard,  the  lamented  Laveleje,  and 
from  all  the  other  eminent  economists  of  Europe  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  monetary  questions. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  European  coun- 
tries are  strongly  tending  toward  the  gold  standard.  Practically,  to- 
day, all  Europe  is  on  the  gold  standard.  They  are  seeking  gold  with 
an  avidity  and  holding  on  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  is  undisguised. 
A  practical  illustration  of  this  is  presented  in  the  very  startling  fact 
that  although  we  shipped  them  in  the  six  months  ending  January  1, 
1892,  over  $165,000,000  in  products  in  excess  of  what  we  bought 
from  them„,  we  received  in  payment  less  than  $30,000,000  m  gold, 
Europeans  preferring  to  part  with  valuable  American  securities  rather 
than  diminish  their  stock  of  gold. 

There  is  a  certain  form  of  bi-metallism  which  theoretically  exists 
in  France  and  its  monetary  allies,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  silver 
coins  of  the  Latin  Union  have  been  kept  in  domestic  circulation  along- 
side of  gold  only  by  absolute  discontinuance  of  silver  coinage,  and 
they  cut  no  figure  in  international  exchanges.  Gold  mono-metallism 
is  the  goal  to  which  European  countries  are  tending.  The  aim  of  all 
Europe  is  to  have  a  monetary  system  in  which  silver  shall  serve  only 
as  divisional  coin.  This  tendency  toward  the  gold  standard  has  not 
been  entirely  from  choice,  but  largely  from  necessity,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  by  natural  selection  gold  has  become  the  measure  of 
value  in  the  commercial  world. 

Ail  international  exchanges,  whether  with  gold-standard  coun- 
tries or  with  silver-standard  countries,  are  to-day  settled  by  compari- 
son with  the  English  pound  sterling.  While  in  some  countries  the 
gold  standard  m.ay  have  been  displaced  in  domestic  transactions,  all 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  values  of  all  articles  produced  in  this  or 
other  countries,  are  measured  by  comparison  with  the  Blnglish  pound 

1  Refjort  of  the  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission  of  1876,  p.  478. 
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sterling,  regardless  of  laws  and  of  open  mints.  By  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind,  this  has  become  an  established  fact.  All  national 
loans  are  effected  in  gold.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  place  one  pay- 
able in  silver.  It  is  this  fact  which  compels  European  countries  to 
conform  their  monetary  systems  to  that  of  the  country  whose  mone- 
tary unit  measures  the  value  of  all  international  exchanges.  Hence, 
European  governments  determined  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard, 
and,  since  the  tendency  of  all  is  in  that  direction,  they  must  at  some 
time  dispose  of  their  full  legal-tender  silver,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  at  any 
price.  This  would  be  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  to  obtain  the 
gold  they  need,  and  what  time  could  be  more  opportune  for  that  change 
than  when  the  price  of  silver  has  been  temporarily  brought  back  to 
within  three  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the  depreciation  of  the 
white  metal  began?  To  governments  desiring  to  reform  their  mone- 
tary systems  and  put  them  on  the  gold  basis,  the  question  of  a  slight 
pecuniary  loss  in  converting  their  silver  into  gold  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  moment.  It  would  be  a  question  of  public  policy,  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  of  a  safe  and  honest  currency ;  and  they  well  know  that 
to  obtain  such  a  currency  they  would  have  to  make  some  sacrifice. 
They  know  also  that  the  longer  the  delay  in  securing  such  a  currency 
the  greater  the  sacrifice  they  will  eventually  have  to  make  to  obtain 
it.  The  history  of  monetary  reform  in  Germany  proves  this  conclu- 
sively. When  that  government  resolved  to  carry  out  the  monetary 
reform  of  1871-73,  and  adopt  the  gold  standard,  the  price  of  silver  had 
not  yet  begun  to  decline.  After  the  government  began  in  1873  to 
sell  the  silver  obtained  from  the  demonetization  of  its  immense  stock 
of  silver  coins,  the  price  began  to  fall,  to  a  great  extent  in  consequence 
of  these  very  sales.  Yet  the  losses  consequent  on  this  decline  did  not 
deter  that  country  from  completing  the  reform  which  it  had  under- 
taken. The  sales  by  Germany  of  silver  from  old  coins  melted  down, 
amounted, — 

105,923  pounds,  Troy  fine,  at  59    pence. 


In  1873  to 

105,923 

"  1874  " 

703,685 

u   1375  ci 

214,898 

"  1876  " 

1,211,759 

**  1877  " 

2,868,095 

"  1878  " 

1,622,696 

cc   1879  .. 

377,744 

*'  581 

"  57i 

"  52 

"  54 

"  52 

"   50 

In  December,  1879,  the  face  value  of  the  coins  demonetized  was 
1,079,734,456  marks  ($257,000,000),  and  to  December,  1888,  1,081,- 
742,800  marks  ($257,454,000).     The  total  amount  of  silver  sold  by 
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Germany  was  89,695,728  fine  ounces,  at  a  loss  of  96,481,000  marks 
($23,000,000),  of  which  71,373,600  marks  was  the  result  of  depreciation 
in  value,  and  the  remainder  of  abrasion  and  under-iineness  of  the 
melted  coins.  The  price  fell  while  these  sales  were  being  effected, 
ninepence  per  fine  ounce,  or  about  16  per  cent.  Here  we  find  a  great 
European  power,  not  from  necessity  but  from  choice,  in  the  effort  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard,  willing  to  stand  a  loss  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  on 
its  enormous  stock  of  silver  coins,  all  of  which  was  in  circulation  as 
money ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  European  countries  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  eighteen  years,  with  mints  closed  to  silver  coinage,  would 
not  stand  a  loss  of  three  per  cent  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  But 
in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  Germany  has  not  en- 
tirely completed  the  monetary  reform  of  1871-73.  There  are  still  out- 
standing in  the  states  of  that  empire  some  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  silver  thalers,  vjhich  Germany  would  be  only  too  glad,  we  may 
assume,  to  sell,  in  order  to  perfect  her  monetary  system.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  Germany  will  sell  her  thalers,  as  the  sales  were 
suspended  only  because  the  price  of  silver  had  depreciated  so  largely. 

Eou  mania,  a  comparatively  poor  and  obscare  country  of  Europe, 
not  long  since  decided  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  actually  melted 
down  and  sold  25,000,000  lei  (francs),  about  $5,000,000,  of  full  legal- 
tender  silver  coins,  at  the  price  of  about  $1.06  a  fine  ounce,  against 
$1.33  a  fine  ounce,  their  value  as  money;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  same  country  has  about  22,000,000  francs  of  the  sf\me  kind 
of  coins  which  she  is  anxious  to  dispose  of,  and  is  only  awaiting  a 
favorable  market.  Here  is  a  European  country,  one  of  no  great 
commercial  power,  with  no  very  embarrassing  stock  of  silver  coin, 
willing  to  suffer  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  in  order  to  secure  a  sound  cur- 
rency. 

In  the  third  place,  while  it  is  true  that  the  silver  coins  of  Europe 
are  in  use  for  monetary  purposes,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  five-franc  silver  pieces  of  the  debtor  states  of  the 
Latin  Union  are  held  by  the  Bank  of  France,  and  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Latin  Union  the  debtor  countries  can  be  called  upon  to 
redeem  these  coins  in  gold  at  the  end  of  any  year.  So  far  as  Belgium 
and  Italy  are  concerned,  the  redemption  of  their  five-franc  silver  coins 
in  gold,  if  demanded,  would  lead  to  serious  difficulty.  They  could 
not  be  put  in  circulation  in  these  countries,  and  would  necessarily  be 
sold  for  such  price  as  they  would  bring  in  gold,  in  order  to  assist  in 
their  redemption.     The  teinporaiy  raising  of  the  price  of  silver  to 
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$1.29  a  fine  ounce  by  the  passage  of  a  free-coinage  act  by  this  govern- 
ment, would  be  a  golden  opportunity  for  these  debtor  nations  to  get 
rid  of  these  embarrassing  stocks  of  silver  coins  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France. 

Of  the  36-1,000,000  francs  ($72,000,000)  in  five-lire  pieces  is- 
sued by  Italy,  nearly  all  have  left  the  country,  and  of  these  about 
300,000,000  francs  are  held  in  France,  of  which  at  least  130,000,000  are 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France,  against  the  small  sum  of  about 
4,000,000  francs  of  five-franc  silver  coins  of  the  other  states  held  in 
Italy.  In  addition,  the  Italian  government  has  some  44,000,000 
francs  of  old  Bourbon  piastres  which  are  looking  for  a  market.  France 
holds  from  300,000,000  to  320,000,000  francs  of  Belgian  five-franc 
pieces,  200,000,000  of  which  are  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  the  Belgian  press  has  been  urging  for  some  time  that  it  would 
be  wise  public  policy  for  Belgium  to  dispose  of  these  coins  for  what 
they  would  bring  in  gold,  and  establish  the  gold  standard.  These 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  not  easily  disposed  of  by  any  amount 
of  sentiment  or  argument. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  while  legally  they  have  the  silver 
standard  or  the  double  standard,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a^e  on  a  paper 
basis.  Such  is  the  case  with  Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
three  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Each  of  these  countries,  notably 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  The  amount  of  paper  money  outstanding 
in  these  countries  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows : 

Italy 1,372,000,000  francs   ($265,000,000) 

Austria-Hungary 804,000,000  florins    (|387,000,000) 

Russia 1,096,000,000  roubles  ($846,000,000)  ' 

Against  these  enormous  issues  of  paper  money,  the  respective 
governments  hold  in  their  treasuries  and  banks  the  following  metallic 

stocks : 

T.   1  (Gold,    473,000,000  francs      ($91,000,000) 

"^^y I  Silver,  163,000,000      ''  (  31,000,000) 

Austria  Hune-arv  \  ^^1^'      80^000,000  florins      ($38,000,000) 

Auslria-Mungary -j  gji^^j.^  166,000,000      *'  (  80,000,000) 

^„^  .^  j  Gold,    271,000,000  roubles  ($209,000,000) 

^^^^^ ]  Silver,      3,000,000      "         (      2,000,000) 

The  Italian  Chamber  passed  a  law  on  the  7th  of  April,  1881, 
authorizing  a  loan  for  the  redemption  of  the  forced  currency  of  the 
country,  of  which  444,000,000  francs  was  to  be  in  gold.     Actually,  the 
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treasury  received  398,000,000  francs  in  gold  and  88,000,000  in  five- 
franc  silver  pieces.  The  decree  announcing  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  issued  March  1,  1883,  and  the  exchange  of  coin  for 
notes  began  on  April  12th  following.  The  amount  of  paper  actually 
redeemed  has  been  543,000,000  francs. 

Frequent  conferences  have  been  held  recently  between  the  premiers 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  that  empire  upon  a  gold  standard,  and  the  intention  to  sell 
60,000,000  florins  of  the  stock  of  166,000,000  silver  florins  held  by  the 
Bank  of  Austria  has  been  publicly  stated.  In  a  communication  but 
recently  received  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Grant,  the  American  Minister  at 
Vienna,  he  says : 

'*  Last  summer,  probably  on  account  of  the  prospective  legislation  in  the 
United  States  which  would  affect  silver,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals  came  so  near  together  that  the  two  governments  forming  this  monarchy 
agreed  to  nominate  legislative  committees  to  meet  and  discuss  the  subject  of  a 
currency  basis,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrange  a  coinage  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  those  engaged  in  these  two  before-mentioned  classes  of  industry.  As  an  out- 
come of  these  discussions,  the  two  governments  agreed,  last  week,  to  make  gold 
their  standard  in  the  future.'''' 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  outlined  by  Minister  Grant,  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  ministers  of  finance  have  for  months  past  been 
engaged  in  amassing  gold  for  resumption  purposes,  and  their  accumu- 
lations already  are  believed  to  exceed  $60,000,000.  In  addition  it  is 
proposed  to  melt  down  the  Austrian  Verein  Thalers,  silver  coins,  now 
in  circulation  in  Germany,  amounting  to  from  75,000,000  to  93,000,- 
000  marks,  that  is,  from  $18,000,000  to  $23,000,000. 

Here  then,  as  a  practical  refutation  of  the  argument  that  European 
countries  would  not  dispose  of  their  stocks  of  silver  coin  under  free  coin- 
age in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  small  loss  of  about  three  per 
cent,  are  two  countries,  Germany  and  Eoumania,  which  have  actu- 
ally done  this  very  thing,  the  one  at  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent  and  the 
other  at  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent ;  and  another  great  empire,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, is  making  preparations  for  melting  down  its  silver  coins 
at  a  loss  of  nearly  forty  per  cent. 

While  Eussia  has  nominally  the  silver  standard,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  silver  coins  do  not  circulate  in  the  empire,  and  are  discredited  by 
her  own  customs'  laws,  being  received  only  as  a  limited  tender.  Rus- 
sia has  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  tiie  depreciation  of  which  is 
measured  by  gold.  All  her  external  loans  are  effected  in  gold  and 
are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold. 
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If  the  European  countries  wliich  now  have  a  paper  currency  are 
to  resume  specie  payments,  it  is  evident  they  must  resume  in  gold, 
because  gold  is  practically  the  standard  of  Europe,  and  resumption  in 
silver  would  be  no  resumption  at  all.  The  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  any  of  these  countries  would  only  be  practicable  in  the  two 
ways  heretofore  adopted ;  that  is,  by  the  placing  of  gold  loans  in  the 
shape  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  or  by  selling  their  stock  of  silver  coins 
for  gold.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  latter  method 
would  be  resorted  to,  as  far  as  practicable,  especially  if  this  country 
should  furnish  a  convenient  opportunity  to  supply  the  gold  necessary 
for  resumption  purposes  in  the  purchase  of  their  silver  coins  at  the 
rate  of  $1.2929  a  fine  ounce.  That  the  slight  loss  of  three  per  cent 
would  be  any  serious  consideration  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  mone- 
tary reforms,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe ;  it  is  disproved  by  the 
action  of  European  countries  which  have  in  recent  years  adopted  the 
gold  standard. 

In  the  fifth  place,  a  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  as  to  the  actual 
loss  which  would  result  from  the  melting  down  and  sale  of  foreign  sil- 
ver under  free  coinage  in  this  country.  Silver  coins  in  Europe  are 
maintained  in  domestic  circulation  at  par  with  gold,  by  limitation  of 
their  coinage,  by  the  credit  of  the  government,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
terchangeability  of  the  one  coin  with  the  other;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  possess  no  actual  value  to  the  government  which  issued  them 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  pure  silver  contained  in  them.  The 
difference  between  this  value  and  their  face  value  is  simply  a  credit 
value,  as  it  is  in  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States.  The  stock 
of  silver  coins  in  France  and  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  is  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  domestic  trade.  The  coins  are  not  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  are  rejected  in  foreign  commerce,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, pile  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  used  by  the  banks  of  Europe  largely  as  a  basis  for  the  issue  of 
paper  money ;  and  as  the  amount  of  paper  money  which  the  banks 
could  issue  upon  the  gold  value  of  their  silver  coins  at  our  coining 
rate  would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  value  of  the  paper  money 
which  they  could  safely  issue  upon  these  silver  coins  now,  instead  of 
their  sale  involving  a  loss,  it  would  be  an  absolute  gain  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  S.  Dana  Ilorton  presents  this  matter  very  forcibly  when  he 
says: 

"  Taking  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France,  this  supposition  implies  that  she 
would  receive  one  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars  of  gold  instead  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  coined  at  a  face  value  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  coin  is  in  use  as  a  deposit  for  bank-notes.  How 
large  an  issue  could  be  based  on  gold,  which  is  the  chief  or  standard  metal,  the 
only  international  money  of  the  western  hemisphere?  Evidently,  if  the  govern- 
ment so  wished,  the  convenience  or  advantage  of  maintaining  the  existing  figures 
of  monetary  stock  could  be  attained  with  gold  as  well  as  silver,  and  thus  in- 
demnity for  any  apparent  loss  be  easily  given  to  the  bank.  The  actual  value 
of  the  gold  would  serve  as  security  for  not  less  an  amount  than  the  nominal  value 
of  the  silver.     Where,  then,  is  the  loss?    It  does  not  exist."  * 

If  the  effort  of  the  United  States  is  to  increase  the  use  of  silver  for 
money  purposes,  not  here  alone,  but  everywhere,  that  effort  would 
be  defeated  by  a  free-coinage  law  here,  because,  while  it  would  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  use  of  silver  in  this  country,  it  would  reduce 
it  elsewhere.  It  would  do  more  than  that,  for,  by  enabling  foreign 
governments  to  melt  down  their  silver  coins  and  sell  them  for  our 
gold  at  our  coining  rate,  it  would  destroy  the  interest  of  such  countries 
in  the  restoration  of  silver  as  a  money  metal.  While  it  would  tem- 
porarily raise  the  price  of  silver,  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  gold  the  world  over,  by  enabling  countries  now  having 
the  double  standard,  or  the  silver  standard,  to  adopt  the  gold  stand- 
ard, thus  creating  an  increased  demand  for  gold  and  causing  it  to  ap- 
preciate in  value,  aggravating,  in  fact,  the  very  evil  complained  of — 
the  dearness  of  gold.  At  the  same  time  it  would  necessarily  lower  the 
price  of  silver  because  it  would  enable  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  South 
America  and  other  countries)  to  throw  vast  quantities  of  it  on  the 
American  market. 

If  our  mints  should  be  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  under 
existing  conditions,  the  stocks  of  silver  would  move  to  this  country 
solely  because  they  could  be  converted,  at  the  highest  market  price, 
into  our  legal-tender  money,  which  could  in  turn  be  converted  into 
gold  at  par;  but  the  moment  our  currency  reached  a  silver  basis, 
when  our  legal-tender  paper  money  could  only  be  exchanged  for  sil- 
ver dollars,  the  profit  to  the  foreign  silver  owner  for  the  interchange 
of  his  silver  for  our  gold  would  cease,  and  silver  would  be  imported 
then  only  as  an  exchange  matter,  just  as  gold  is  now. 

If  we  should  exchange  our  stock  of  gold  for  a  stock  of  silver, 
which  would  most  surely  and  swiftly  take  place  were  it  not  rendered 
impossible  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  treasury  and  from  cir- 
culation, what  would  be  our  gain?  Under  free  silver  coinage  here,  one 
of  two  things  will  most  certainly  occur:  either  our  gold  will  go  to  a 

'  "Silver  in  Europe,"  by  8.  Dana  Horton,  p.  230. 
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premium  and  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  or  it  will  go  abroad  to 
pay  for  the  silver  which  will  be  shipped  here  for  sale.  In  either 
event  we  shall  reach  a  silver  basis. 

As  an  earnest  worker  for  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  former 
rank  and  use  as  a  money  metal  of  full  debt-paying  power,  believing 
that  such  restoration  is  fraught  with  incalculable  benefits  to  mankind, 
and  not  yet  without  hope  that  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the 
attempt  to  use  one  metal  alone  as  the  measure  of  all  values  and  the 
medium  of  exchanges  may  become  so  intolerable  that  commercial  na- 
tions will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  join  the  United  States  in  the 
restoration  of  silver,  I  should  deplore  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
free  silver  coinage,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  a  measure  not  favored 
by  any  bi-metallist  of  repute  and  will  only  add  to  our  financial  em- 
barrassments and  relieve  Europe  of  its  embarrassments, 

Edward  Owen  Leech. 
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In  discussing  the  qaestion  of  "  The  Restoration  of  Silver"  in  the 
Forum  for  November,  1886, 1  used  the  following  language  (page  249) : 

"  But  the  true  solution  of  the  g'old  and  silver  question  is  to  give  free  and 
unhmited  coinage  to  both  at  our  mints,  and  to  issue  coin-notes  on  the  deposit  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  or  bullion,  these  notes  to  be  redeemed  on  demand  in  stand- 
ard gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  government.  These  notes  would  go 
into  general  circulation,  would  do  away  with  all  distinction  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  would  stand  at  par  with  either  metal  the  world  over.  They  should 
be  made  a  legal  tender,  just  as  gold  and  silver  certificates  are  to-day.  Nor  can 
it  validly  be  objected  that  by  this  coinage  system  we  should  gain  more  of  the 
two  metals  than  is  necessary  so  to  maintain  prices  as  to  promote  a  general  re- 
vival of  business.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  secure  the  amount  of  the 
metals  needed  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  money.  A  system  of  paper  money 
based  upon  coin,  dollar  for  dollar,  cannot  be  inflated  ;  it  is  absolutely  safe,  and 
would  inspire  confidence  in  its  stability.  This  should  be  the  first  step  taken  by 
Congress,  in  whatever  readjustment  of  the  currency  question  maybe  attempted. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  silver  question  must  be  finally  considered  when- 
ever Congress  undertakes  to  devise  a  system  of  currency  to  take  the  place  of  the 
national  bank  issue.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  the  action  of  other  govern- 
ments, but  must  mark  out  a  financial  road  of  our  own." 

The  views  then  held  I  still  entertain.  I  shall  assume,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  all  our  credit 
money  should  be  tied  to  coin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  note ;  in  other  words,  that  paper  issues  should  not 
be  inflated  beyond  the  power  of  the  issues  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
paper  at  par  with  coin.  I  shall  also  assume  it  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  to  do  this  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  coin  reserve  equal 
to  the  note  issue  be  at  all  times  on  hand.  Yet,  so  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned,  and  the  money  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
templated in  my  proposition,  a  dollar  of  coin  or  bullion  is  required  for 
every  note  issued,  the  only  exception  being  the  $346,000,000  in  green- 
backs having  only  $100,000,000  in  coin  reserve.  So  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned,  legislation  shall  be  such  as  the  Constitution  clearly  contem- 
plates— that  is,  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  value  interchange- 
ably established  by  law.  What  then?  Shall  this  be  the  only  plan 
of  supplying  the  people  with  a  circulating  medium?     The  answer 
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must  be,  at  least  all  past  experience  shows,  that  the  metals  alone  never 
have  been  and  in  all  probability  never  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  people  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  money.  Does  this 
fact  necessarily  mean  that  we  must  abandon  metallic  money  and  resort 
to  a  material  the  supply  of  which  is  of  greater  abundance  or  without 
limit?  Not  necessarily  so.  Yet  when  we  go  beyond  the  limit  of  coin, 
or  paper  represented  by  coin,  dollar  for  dollar,  we  enter  the  realm  of 
good  faith,  the  domain  of  credit  and  confidence.  We  are  in  the  latter 
condition  to-day.  "We  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  dependent  on  good  faith  and  confidence 
for  the  stability  of  our  financial  system.  The  advocates  of  purely  fiat 
money,  to  be  made  of  a  material  that  has  no  limit  fixed  by  nature  for 
its  supply,  and  that  might  have  none  fixed  by  law  for  its  volume,  rely 
wholly  upon  credit,  confidence,  and  good  faith  for  the  value  and 
stability  of  the  money  issued.  If  I  am  to  choose  between  the  two, 
that  is,  whether  my  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  good  faith  and 
solvency  of  individuals  and  corporations  or  in  my  government,  state 
or  federal,  I  shall  unhesitatingly  choose  my  government.  So  long 
as  we  must  rely  on  credit  money  we  ought  to  have  the  state  guarant}^ 
It  is  claimed  for  gold  and  silver  that  the  supply  is  naturally  so  limited 
that  the  annual  output  adds  but  a  very  small  per  cent  to  the  stocks 
on  hand ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  inflate  the  volume  beyond 
the  pressing  monetary  demand  of  increasing  wealth  and  population; 
that  the  annual  output  has  by  law  or  common  consent,  or  both,  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  demand  everywhere  for  monetary  uses,  and  that 
the  supply  and  the  demand  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  commerce. 

The  only  way  this  automatic  or  elastic  volume  of  money  can 
be  manipulated  by  governments  is  to  demonetize  one  or  both  of 
the  metals,  or  arbitrarily  to  change  the  constituent  units.  When 
the  legislator,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  volume  of  money 
and  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  credits,  demonetizes  one  of  the 
metals,  he  is  in  no  better,  in  fact  he  is  in  worse,  business  than  the 
legislator  who  does  away  entirely  with  metallic  money  and  issues 
paper  legal  tenders  to  swell  the  volume  of  money,  and  thereby  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  credits.  Assuming  again,  that  we  restore  our  bi- 
m.etallic  system,  the  unlimited  use  of  both  the  metals,  constituting  as 
they  do  the  money  of  the  world,  and  that  Congress  stops  these,  or  at 
least  goes  no  further  than  demanded  by  convenience,  that  is,  autho- 
rizes   coin-notes    to   be   issued  on   the   deposit  of  coin   or   bullion, 
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these  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender  to  tlie  same  extent  as  the  coin  of 
which  they  are  the  representative,  and  that  we  find  this  system 
too  narrow  for  a  sufficient  volume  of  money — what  should  we  next 
propose?  Can  we  strengthen  the  present  national  banking  system  so 
as  to  find  an  answer?  Clearly  not.  The  people  are  not  in  favor  of 
any  plan  of  national  banking,  especially  the  present  plan,  which  pre- 
supposes an  interest-bearing  debt  as  its  foundation.  During  our  civil 
war,  naturally,  the  pendulum  of  administration  swung  in  the  direction 
of  monopoly  and  centralization ;  now  the  old-time  jealousy  of  centrali- 
zation is  fast  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  They 
look  upon  any  plan  of  national  banks  pretty  much  as  Jackson  did. 
They  believe  them  to  be  a  monopoly,  that  they  tend  to  put  all  our 
finances  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  may  expand  or  contract  at  will  the 
money  volume ;  that  they  are  a  power  which  has  in  the  past  terrorized 
over  Congress  and  the  Executive  so  as  to  compel  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  few.  History  tells  them  this  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  There  will  be  in  my  opinion  no  more  favors  shown  to  the 
present  or  any  other  system  of  national  banks.  Undoubtedly  the 
present  system  is  doomed  so  far  as  banks  of  issue  are  concerned. 
Shall  we  then  devise  a  system  of  direct  issues  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury? The  opposition  to  this  is  so  strong  that  probably  it  will  not  be 
resorted  to,  unless  as  a  war  measure  or  to  meet  some  other  great  emer- 
gency. In  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  interest,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  Congress  can  give  further  relief  than  by  the  restoration  of  silver. 
If  further  relief  is  found  necessary,  let  us  repeal  the  tax  on  state  bank 
issues  and  permit  the  States  to  supply  their  citizens  with  a  currency 
that  may  be  demanded  in  excess  of  coin  and  coin-notes.  I  know  that 
at  first  blush  this  will  meet  with  much  opposition  and  seem  more  for- 
midably to  defy  a  public  sentiment  than  other  plans  named.  Yet, 
abstractly  speaking,  the  question  may  be  asked.  What  right  had  Con- 
gress in  the  first  place  thus  to  suppress  state  issues  so  as  to  give  a 
monopoly  to  national  banks?  What  justice  is  there  in  thus  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  States ;  and  why,  indeed,  should 
this  injustice  be  persisted  in  when  Congress  is  indisposed  to  give  the 
people  of  the  States  any  financial  relief? 

If  it  were  once  understood  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
remanded  back  to  its  undoubted  constitutional  powers,  and  would 
perform  those  duties  enjoined  by  the  constitution,  that  is,  coining 
freely  both  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  for  the  use  of  tlie 
States,  and  that  the  people  of  the  States  must  look  to  their  own  local 
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governments  to  supplement  this  with  whatever  credit  money  they  re- 
quired, we  should  at  once  relegate  almost  entirely  the  money  question 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  sub- 
treasury  schemes  and  land-loan  demands,  nor  of  the  many  plans  for 
the  unlimited  issue  of  purely  fiat  money.  When  the  tax-payer  of  the 
State  understands  that  his  own  local  government  must  be  responsible 
for  credit-money  issued,  that  his  property  must  stand  sponsor  for  the 
value  of  the  money,  that  taxation  of  the  citizen  of  the  State  will  be 
the  guaranty  against  over-issues,  the  people  will  then  consider  the 
money  question  in  its  true  light.  We  are  too  prone  to  view  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  great  paternal  institution,  fully  competent  to 
provide  for  all  our  wants.  Our  responsibilities  cease  when  we  go  be- 
yond state  lines.  We  seem  to  regard  "  Uncle  Sam  "  as  a  goose  to  be 
plucked.  The  more  any  class,  or  State,  or  interest  gets  out  of  him, 
the  greater  the  prosperity  of  that  class.  The  general  welfare  of  all, 
being,  it  seems,  the  concern  of  all,  is  the  concern  of  no  one  in  partic- 
ular. "  That  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 
Let  us  decentralize  awhile,  leave  less  for  Uncle  Sam  to  do  and  more 
for  the  people,  the  States.  This  was  the  theory  of  our  fathers.  It  is  in 
consonance  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  form  of  government. 
It  will  be  objected  that  this  system  will  afford  no  uniformity 
of  value  to  our  money,  that  the  notes  of  one  State  would  be  in  all 
probability  at  a  discount  in  another.  The  answer  is  that  we  have 
progressed  too  far  as  a  people  in  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  to 
enter  upon  any  system  of  wild-eat  banking.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  people  of  any  State  would  institute  a  system  that  the  whole 
State  would  not  stand  sponsor  for,  and  pledge  the  good  faith  and  the 
property  of  the  State  as  a  guaranty  for  the  solvency  of  the  notes. 
Before  the  state  banks  were  suppressed  by  the  ten-per-cent  tax  im- 
posed upon  them,  they  were  for  the  most  part  in  secure  condition  and 
their  notes  were  as  good  as  coin.  State  issues,  of  course,  could  not  be 
made  legal  tender,  but  they  would  be  convertible  into  legal  tender  at 
the  will  of  the  holder.  Should  any  State  deposit  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  sufficient  percentage  of  coin  to  guarantee  the  redemption 
of  its  notes  on  demand,  and  also  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  coin  deposited  and  the  amount 
of  notes  issued,  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  Federal 
Government  receiving  the  notes  for  all  public  dues  and  standing  as 
sponsor  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes.  It  is  true  no  State 
can  be  sued  by  the  Federal  Government  or  compelled  to  pay  its  debts, 
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but  this  is  so  as  to  all  state  bonds  as  well  as  to  federal  bonds.  Yet 
the  bonds  of  the  State  are  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  investments  as  the 
bonds  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  particularize  or  to  enter  into  details,  but  merely  to 
state  generally  the  basis  on  which  state  issues  could  be  made  abso- 
lutely safe.  With  a  system  such  as  herein  indicated  it  is  believed  the 
currency  question  would  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, but  would  be  permanently  adjusted  on  safer  and  satisfactory 
footing. 

The  need  of  such  a  system  is  apparent.  We  are  now  in  the 
anomalous  condition  of  chronic  panic.  If  for  any  reason  our  gold  is 
drawn  abroad,  confidence  flees,  hoarding  begins,  and  all  business  is 
threatened  with  collapse.  On  the  other  hand,  should  gold  leave 
western  Europe,  a  panic  is  threatened  there.  We  feel  the  reflex 
action  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  little  better  condition  than  when 
we  are  the  losers  of  gold.  No  matter  which  side  gets  into  a  panic, 
the  other  suffers  also.  It  is  no  secret  that  last  fall  we  stood  in  dread 
of  the  great  demand  for  money  to  move  our  agricultural  products. 
They  could  not  have  been  moved  except  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
such  as  would  have  left  no  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer  but  for 
the  fact,  m  the  case  at  least  of  our  cereals,  that  the  failure  of  crops 
elsewhere  compelled  the  starving  people  of  the  Old  World  to  look  to 
us  for  bread.  This  has  enabled  our  grain  and  other  food  producers 
to  sell  at  a  profit,  though  even  in  this  extraordinary  event  their  profits 
were  small  indeed.  The  strain  thus  put  upon  the  gold  of  the  world 
to  buy  food  has  lessened  its  ability  to  aid  in  moving  our  cotton ;  so  the 
cotton  farmer  finds  no  possibility  of  parting  with  his  product  except 
at  a  loss. 

Our  system  or  volume  of  money  is  not  elastic  enough  to  meet  any 
extraordinary  demands.  Our  wheat  and  cotton  cannot  be  moved  at 
the  same  time  except  at  prices  that  must  bankrupt  the  producers.  If 
it  were  possible  for  the  laboring  and  producing  classes  of  this  and 
other  countries  to  exchange  their  products  without  the  interference 
of  governments  acting  in  the  capacity  of  middlemen,  taking  all  the 
profits  and  more  at  the  custom  houses,  there  would  not  be  the  great 
demand  for  money  we  now  require  to  move  oar  surplus.  But  the 
taxation  of  the  Old  World  to  keep  up  its  standing  armies,  and  of  our 
own  government  to  defray  war  expenditures  in  times  of  peace,  dooms 
all  to  the  pitiless  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer.  These  exactions  can- 
not be  borne  without  a  volume  of  money  commensurate  with  the  drain 
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imposed  upon  labor.  To  enhance  these  exactions  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  circulating  medium  is  simply  to  confiscate 
the  earnings  of  the  poor.  Economy  in  administration  should  be  the 
watchword,  but  no  possible  economy  can  materially  lessen  the  burden 
of  taxation  if  we  are  to  appropriate  all  the  money  demanded  by  the 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  During  the  most  economical  administration 
of  the  government  since  the  war  we  appropriated  over  $800,000,000, 
at  one  Congress  of  two  years,  and  yet  failed  to  appropriate  all  that 
was  asked  for  by  the  various  departments ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  our  pension  list  called  for  only  $85,000,000,  an  item  which  is  now 
nearly  doubled.  Indeed,  our  present  pension  laws  represent  a  capi- 
talized debt  of  at  least  five  billions  of  dollars.  Shall  we  repeal  or 
modify  the  laws  requiring  these  great  burdens?  No  political  party 
seems  willing  to  pledge  itself  to  perform  the  task. 

A  reduction  of  taxation  necessarily  means  a  shifting  of  the  burden 
of  taxation.  The  tax  that  is  laid  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  arti- 
cles essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  that  restricts  the  markets  for 
his  labor  and  the  products  of  his  labor,  must  be  abolished.  Taxation 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  fair  proportion.  In 
the  abstract,  the  laws  necessitating  taxation  must  be  repealed  before 
taxes  can  be  reduced.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  promise  from  any 
source  of  this  repeal,  taxation  in  some  form  will  go  on.  There  is  no 
blinking  this  fact,  nor  can  the  people  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  situa- 
tion. To  compel  the  productive  industries  of  this  country  to  bear 
these  enormous  exactions  of  war  taxes  in  times  of  peace  without  a 
sufficient  volume  of  money  to  sustain  the  wage  of  labor  and  the  price 
of  the  products  of  labor,  is  simply  a  pitiless  decree  of  confiscation 
of  all  the  profits  of  labor.  The  plan  proposed,  however,  means  no 
inflation  beyond  that  supplied  by  the  metals  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  thus  utilizing  the  money  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  money  of  the  world  as  the  basis  of  our  credit  merely, 
no  credit  money  to  be  issued  beyond  the  amount  that  can  be  at  all 
times  redeemed  in  the  money  metals  of  the  world.  A  report  issued 
by  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  last 
July,  pending  the  elections,  giving  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  moneys 
in  circulation,  and  in  the  treasury,  showed  the  following : 

In  the  Treasury. 

Gold $176,450,378 

Silver  dollars 347,976,227 

Total  coin $524,426,605 
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Credit  Money.  * 

Gold  certificates $120,840,399 

Kiilver  certificates 307,364,148 

Treasury  notes 40,463,165 

U.S.  notes 345,079,272 

National  banknotes.. , 162,272,800 

Total  credit $976,019,784 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  a  reserve  of  only  $176,450,378  of 
gold  is  a  safe  reserve  for  $976,019,784  credit  money.  Yet,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  contention  of  the  gold  party,  all  this  vast  superstructure 
of  credit  rests  upon  gold  only.  If  this  is  true,  and  we  continue  to  add 
fifty -four  millions  annually  in  the  shape  of  bullion  notes  redeemable 
in  gold,  one  of  two  things  will  happen — either  gold  will  slip  from 
under  this  weight  and  go  at  one  bound  to  a  premium,  or  the  conten- 
tion of  the  fiat  money  advocate  will  be  proven,  that  is,  that  no  coin 
reserve  is  necessary  for  our  paper.  But  the  real  truth  is,  on  this 
same  date  $347,976,227  in  silver  were  in  the  treasury,  constituting  a 
legal  redemption  fund  for  this  pile  of  credit.  This  reserve  sustains  or 
aids  gold  in  sustaining  our  credit.  If  the  fact  that  our  reserve  to- 
day is  principally  silver  puts  us  on  the  silver  basis,  then  we  admit  all 
that  is  alleged  against  free  coinage,  namely,  that  our  coins  will  con- 
sist principally  of  silver,  and  in  that  sense  we  shall  be  just  as  we  now 
are,  on  the  silver  basis.  But  who  is  hurt?  Every  dollar  of  our 
money  is  as  good  as  every  other  dollar.  Free  coinage  would  only  add  an- 
other element,  that  is,  the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  would  be  as  good 
as  the  dollar  now  is,  for  the  holders  of  the  bullion  could  at  once  have 
it  converted  at  the  mint  into  a  dollar  precisely  as  gold  is  now  coined. 

But  it  is  urged  that  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  all  the 
silver  of  the  world  a  greater  value  than  it  now  possesses.  This  is  not 
true,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  this  statement  the  fact  is  cited 
that  the  immense  stock  of  coined  silver  in  the  world  is  now  at  par 
with  gold,  most  of  it  at  value  greater  than  our  mints  give  to  it  as 
compared  with  gold.  The  ratio  of  the  Old  World  being  15|-  to  1  and 
ours  16  to  1  show  that  silver  is  worth  more  when  it  is  there  than  here, 
and  that  to  send  it  here  for  coinage  would  entail  a  loss  of  three  cents 
on  every  dollar  brought  to  our  mints.  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that 
the  claim  put  forth  and  the  effort  made  to  induce  the  public  to  believe 
that  all  our  credit  money  rests  on  gold  only  for  its  ultimate  redemption, 
and  the  published  statements  from  time  to  time  that,  if  necessary, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  again  sell  bonds  for  gold  to  procure 
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a  sufficiency  of  ttiat  metal  to  preserve  and  maintain  a  single  gold 
redemption,  has  had  the  effect  of  very  greatly  enhancing  the  value 
of  gold. 

The  large  purchases  of  silver  authorized,  by  which  4,500,000 
ounces  are  purchased  every  month,  have  not  tended  to  bring  the  two 
metals  nearer  together,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  notes 
issued  in  the  purchase  of  this  bullion  are  treated  by  law  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  gold  notes.  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  is  sus- 
pended. This  new  strain  put  upon  gold  redemption,  aggregating 
about  $54,000,000  annually,  has  caused  a  semi-panic  in  the  gold  mar- 
ket and  sent  gold  up  as  compared  to  silver.  This  result  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  writer  in  a  report  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the 
Bullion  Bill  in  the  last  Congress,  as  follows :  ^ 

"  So,  as  before  pointed  out,  our  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  silver 
dollars  had  taken  the  place  of  so  much  gold,  and  to  that  extent  relieved  gold  of 
its  work  and  cheapened  it  the  world  over.  But  for  the  silver  we  have  corned, 
silver  bullion  and  all  other  commodities  would  have  been  lower  as  compared  to 
gold  than  they  are  now ;  so  that  the  moment  we  suspend  the  comage  of  this 
competing  dollar  and  make  gold  the  sole  valuator  for  all  redemptions,  as  the  bill 
proposes,  then  gold  miust  of  necessity  contmue  more  rapidly  to  rise  than  hereto- 
fore. The  divergence  in  value  of  the  two  metals  as  compared  to  each  other  will 
increase  instead  of  diminish.  It  is  impossible  that  the  warehousing  of  silver 
may  increase  its  value  as  compared  to  other  commodities,  but  gold  of  necessity 
would  go  up  at  a  greater  ratio  than  silver.  So  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  will 
find  themselves  cheated  in  the  main  objects  sought — that  is,  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  silver  as  compared  to  gold." 

Should  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  attempt  to  sell  bonds  to  pro- 
cure more  gold,  as  he  has  threatened  to  do,  he  would  find  that  he  had 
precipitated  a  very  general  feeling  of  panic,  if  not  the  real  thing  itself. 
He  can  easily  produce  a  panic,  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
gold.  It  cannot  be  had.  It  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  No  country 
can  spare  it  without  financial  disaster.  The  gold  craze  has  gone  to 
the  last  extremity.  Another  strain  and  the  end  of  this  conspiracy 
will  come.  The  blanket  is  too  short  and  too  narrow ;  it  will  not  go 
round.  Free  coinage  will  give  an  increased  use  for  silver  and  a  pro 
portionate  decreased  demand  for  gold.  This  will  cause  the  one  per 
ceptibly  to  rise  and  the  other  to  fall,  until  the  parity  is  practically 

restored. 

E.  P.  Bland. 

1  See  Report  of  House  of  Representatives,  No.  1,086,  first  session  of  51st  Con- 
gress, page  8. 
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At  the  close  of  an  article  in  The  Forum  for  October,  1891,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  remarks, ''  Before  municipal  government  can  be  set  right  in 
the  United  States,  municipal  service  must  be  made  a  life  career  for  in- 
telligent and  self-respecting  young  Americans,"  and  he  refers  in  general 
to  the  administration  of  European  cities  as  illustrating  this  principle. 
I  wish  to  follow  the  same  subject  a  little  further  by  way  of  concrete 
illustration,  and  to  describe  in  detail  the  method  of  governing  a  large 
German  town.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  find  the  governmental 
paternalism  of  Germany  always  working  for  good.  On  the  contrary, 
the  impression  which  the  country  at  large  gives,  as  one  returns  to  it 
after  a  dozen  years,  seems  to  me  that  of  being  over-governed.  The 
governmental  control  which  is  omnipresent,  not  only  does  not  do 
everything  well — as  the  few  and  creeping  express-trains  of  the  coun- 
try sufficiently  testify — but  it  has  also  tended  to  weaken  the  self-confi- 
dence and  self-respect  of  the  people.  Tlie  Germans  have  been  drilled 
into  perfect  order,  but  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  power  of  indi- 
vidual initiative.  The  first  instinct  of  an  American  citizen  is  to  act ; 
the  first  instinct  of  a  German  citizen  is  to  obey.  The  weight  of  the 
national  government,  with  its  compulsory  army-service,  its  compul- 
sory ins arance-sy stem,  and  its  interference  at  every  turn,  presses  heavi- 
ly and  is  provoking  in  these  last  years  a  strong  reaction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  smaller  field  of  municipal  administration,  the  Ger- 
man is  at  his  best.  The  city  works  of  Germany  are  not  so  magnificent 
as  those  of  France,  nor  are  the  police  so  imposing  or  so  considerate 
as  those  of  England,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  essentials  of  good  city 
government — the  security  of  health,  the  precautions  concerning  life, 
food,  drink,  poverty,  and  crime,  and  the  provisions  for  popular  pleas- 
ure which  make  a  town  good  to  dwell  in — one  feels  that  in  the  best  Ger- 
man cities  one  has  the  most  substantial  administration  of  the  world. 
Of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  visit  the  city  of  Dresden  every 
year  and  the  hundreds  who  each  year  spend  the  winter  months  there, 
hardly  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  municipal  affairs.  Its 
streets  are  so  clean  and  so  smooth  that  one  walks  in  the  roadway  as 
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freely  as  on  the  sidewalks ;  its  police  regulations  are  so  enforced  that 
one  may  traverse  the  streets  for  months  by  day  and  night  without  see- 
ing a  sign  of  disorder ;  its  water  supply  is  excellent,  its  penalties  for 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  the  falsification  of  weights  and  measures 
are  severe ;  its  inspection  of  all  forms  of  business,  of  buildings  and  of 
markets  is  scrupulous,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  health  which 
is  the  result  of  these  precautions  gives  a  death  rate  just  five  per  thou- 
sand less  than  in  the  rest  of  Saxony. ^  How,  then,  I  go  on  to  inquire, 
is  such  a  city  practically  governed,  and  what  lessons  has  its  adminis- 
tration to  teach  to  the  citizens  of  a  free  estate? 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  and  the  residence  of  the  King,  with 
276,522  inhabitants  on  December  1,  1890,  has,  in  common  with  all 
the  larger  Saxon  towns,  the  basis  of  its  local  government  in  the  Saxon 
law  of  April  24,  1873  (Kevised  Statutes  for  town  affairs).  This  gen- 
eral law  prescribes  the  method  of  city  government  by  two  chambers, 
provides  for  separate  and  joint  sessions  of  the  two,  and  for  procedure 
in  case  of  difference,  regulates  citizenship  and  principles  of  taxation, 
and  defines  the  relation  of  town  to  the  national  government.  In  addi- 
tion to  and  in  accordance  with  this  state  law,  Dresden,  like  all  other 
towns,  has  its  own  local  statutes  {Orisstatuten^  April  4, 1882,  with  some 
amendments).  The  local  statutes  must  be  approved  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior  and  deal  with  all  administrative  details.  Under  these 
two  statutes  the  city  government  is  regulated  as  follows : 

1.  Citizenship:  Any  inhabitant  can  become  a  citizen  if  {a)  he  is 
a  Saxon,  (h)  is  over  25,  (c)  has  received  no  public  poor  relief  for  two 
years,  {d)  is  not  under  conviction  for  crime,  (e)  has  paid  his  taxes  for 
two  years,  and  (/)  either  owns  real-estate  in  the  town  or  for  two  years 
has  lived  there  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year.  To  this  permissive 
statute  there  is  added  a  second  and  more  exceptional  one.  All  males 
conforming  in  other  respects  to  the  first  statute  and  who  in  addition 
{a)  have  had  their  residence  in  Dresden  for  three  years  and  (h)  paid 
$2.25  (9  marks)  or  more  in  state  taxes,  not  only  may  become  citizens, 

^  All  this,  it  should  be  added,  occurs  in  a  country  of  very  moderate  general 
prosperity.  Saxony  is  now  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  regions  in  Europe, 
and  the  great  proportion  of  its  people  are  distinctly  poor.  The  state  statistics  for 
1890  give  the  following  four  classes  of  incomes  and  the  proportion  of  citizens 
receiving  each  : 

Less  than  $200 76.33^ 

Less  than  $825 20.94^ 

Less  than  $2,400 2.24^ 

More  than  $2,400 AQ% 
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as  under  the  first  statute,  but  must.  This  compulsory  citizenship,  so 
strange  to  American  ears,  is  intended  to  secure  to  the  town  the  sup- 
port of  the  more  permanent  and  responsible  class.  Each  person  on 
claiming  citizenship  pays  a  poll-tax  of  75  cents,  but  pays  it  only  once. 
It  may  thus  be  said  in  general,  that  a  nearer  approach  to  universal 
suffrage  is  reached  in  Germany  than  under  the  annual  poll-tax  system 
in  the  United  States.  Any  male  citizen  who  has  not  become  either  a 
pauper  or  a  criminal  or  a  bankrupt  may  vote  for  town  officers  and  is 
qualified  to  be  chosen  himself.  A  citizen  if  elected  cannot  refuse  to 
serve  unless,  (a)  he  is  over  sixty  years  of  age,  (b)  holds  other  town 
office,  or  (c)  has  serious  illness. 

2.  City  government:  The  city  government  of  Dresden  is  made  up 
of  two  chambers,  (a)  the  City  Council  (Stadtverordnete),  (b)  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  (Stadtrat).  The  City  Council  consists  of  seventy -two 
members,  each  elected  for  three  years,  and  twenty -four  retiring  each 
year.  Members  usually  are  re-elected.  One-half  must  be  owners  of  real- 
estate  in  the  city,  and  one-half  must  be  representatives  of  that  large 
class  of  persons  who,  as  in  all  European  cities,  live  in  rented  flats  and 
are  not  householders.  This  large  City  Council  has  but  slight  initia- 
tive power.  It  acts  as  intermediary  between  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  people,  it  confirms  acts  of  the  upper  board,  and  it  elects  the 
members  of  that  board.  It  is  a  town  parliament,  a  popular  assembly. 
The  positive  administration  of  city  affairs  lies  with  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, and  it  is  in  the  composition  of  this  board  that  we  meet  the 
radical  contrast  with  American  methods.  The  Dresden  Stadtrat  con- 
sists of  thirty  members.  Of  these,  sixteen,  a  majority,  hold  office  with- 
out pay  and  their  duties  are  largely  advisory  and  honorary.  The 
remaining  fourteen  aldermen,  however,  are  salaried  officials,  giving 
their  whole  time  to  departmental  business  and  dividing  the  important 
departments  between  them.  All  the  aldermen,  with  two  exceptions, 
are  elected  by  the  City  Council  for  terms  of  three  years,  it  being  pre- 
scribed that  of  the  fourteen  salaried  aldermen  two-thirds  must  have 
had  a  professional  training  in  the  law  and  have  passed  the  state  ex- 
amination for  that  calling.  The  honorary  aldermen  retire  at  the  end 
of  their  terms,  unless  re-elected  for  a  second  term  of  three  years.  The 
salaried  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  and  as  a  rule  are  re-elected 
during  their  first  term  either  for  a  second  series  of  years  or  for  life. 
The  two  exceptions  as  to  election  by  the  City  Council  are  the  officials 
whom  we  should  call  the  mayor  {Oher-BUr germeister)  and  the  vice- 
mayor  {Burgermeister).     These  chief  officials  are  elected  by  the  Coun- 
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cil  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  joint  session,  it  being  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  persons  thus  elected  should  be,  or  should  have  been, 
in  the  city  government,  or  should  even  be  citizens  of  Dresden.  The 
men  sought  for  these  high  offices  are  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  either  in  the  same  city  or  in  some  other  town  in  the  pro- 
fession of  city  administration.  Thus,  the  present  Bur  germeister  of 
Berlin  was,  when  elected,  holding  the  same  office  in  Breslau,  the  sec- 
ond city  of  Prussia,  and  was  called  to  be  mayor  of  Berlin  precisely  as 
a  successful  professor  in  the  University  of  Breslau  might  be  called  to 
the  larger  university  at  Berlin.  The  salaried  members  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Dresden  receive  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  each  per  annum, 
the  mayor  $3,000,  and  the  vice-mayor  $2,400 — salaries  which  accord- 
ing to  German  standards  are  honorable,  and  which  should  be  a  little 
more  than  doubled  to  give  them  the  same  meaning  to  Americans.  The 
incomes  of  the  mayor  and  vice-mayor,  it  should  be  added,  are  consider- 
ably supplemented  by  two  special  funds  bequeathed  for  the  peculiar 
expenses  of  these  offices.  There  is  also  a  high  degree  of  dignity  and 
social  importance  attached  to  these  positions ;  and  still  further,  when 
a  salaried  official  is  no  longer  able  to  serve  he  gets  a  pension  amount- 
ing to  from  30^  to  80^  of  his  former  income,  having  during  his  ser- 
vice contributed  to  the  pension  fund  1^  to  2^  of  his  salary.  Finally, 
any  salaried  alderman  may  be  removed  from  office  for  any  criminal 
act,  under  the  Saxon  law  of  June  2,  1876. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  method  of  administration  in  this  typical  Ger- 
man city.  The  contrast  it  presents  with  city  government  in  the  United 
States  need  not  be  emphasized.  It  is  the  contrast  between  govern- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  city  and  government  for  the  sake  of  the  offi- 
cials. With  us,  municipal  offices  are  the  spoils  of  successful  poli- 
ticians; in  Germany  they  are  the  prizes  of  successful  experts.  It 
seems  to  a  German  as  incredible  to  hear  of  a  city  governed  by  men 
who  are  just  pausing  on  their  way  to  some  higher  place  as  it  would 
be  to  hear  of  a  railroad  or  of  a  cotton-mill  thus  superintended.  Good 
city  administration  with  us  is  an  accident.  It  occurs  because  the  man 
with  the  appointing  power  happens  to  appoint  a  good  agent.  In  Ger- 
many, city  work  is  a  science  as  far  from  politics  as  is  the  science  of 
engineering  or  architecture.  Each  salaried  alderman  is  responsible 
for  a  single  department,  or  for  several  closely  allied  parts  of  the  public 
business.  He  does  not  serve,  as  do  our  aldermen,  on  three  or  four 
scattered  committees — schools,  licenses,  and  sewers — about  none  of 
which  he  has  any  scientific  knowledge.     He  is  elected  to  his  office 
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because  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  special  field  of  municipal  work, 
and  takes  charge  of  that  department.  Thus,  city  work  offers  to  a 
young  German  a  life  career,  just  as  railroading  or  manufacturing  does 
in  America.  An  educated  man  makes  a  special  study  of  water- works 
or  building-laws  or  poor-relief.  He  learns  the  methods  of  the  best 
European  cities.  He  serves  his  time  in  the  administration  of  some 
small  town,  and,  perhaps,  gets  a  place  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  de- 
partment in  some  small  city,  and  tries  to  make  that  department  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  economy ;  finally,  he  finds  the  end  of  his  pro- 
fessional ambition  in  being  promoted  to  the  same  work  in  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Here  he  has  a  place  of  dignity  in  the 
social  world,  and,  if  successful,  holds  a  life  office  with  the  assurance  of 
a  pension  for  himself  and  his  family.  Neither  politics  nor  even  resi- 
dence affects  a  city  government  in  its  selection  of  such  a  man.  It  is 
indeed  of  some  importance  that  the  mayor  of  a  royal  capital  like 
Dresden,  who  is  brought  into  constant  relation  with  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, be  agreeable  to  the  king,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
mayor  of  Dresden  is  a  conservative ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  while 
the  majority  of  voters  of  Dresden  are  conservatives,  the  vice-mayor 
and  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  are  liberals.  Nor,  further- 
more, is  it  of  the  slightest  importance  that  these  administrative  offices  be 
filled  by  residents  of  the  town.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  a  great  rail- 
road in  America  looks  over  the  whole  country  for  the  best  general 
manager  or  engineer  and  tempts  him  by  a  large  salary  to  leave  the 
smaller  road  where  he  has  done  good  work,  so  a  large  city  in  Germany 
looks  the  country  over  for  the  best  administered  town  or  the  best  con- 
ducted department,  and  bids  for  the  best  man  to  do  its  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Dresden,  I  have 
had  prepared  for  me,  from  the  official  records  of  the  city,  the  following 
table  which  presents  in  a  systematic  form  most  of  the  facts  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  first  column  gives  the  names  of  the  whole  Board  of 
Aldermen,  separating  the  salaried  list  from  those  who  hold  honorary 
office  and  have  other  vocations  besides  their  city  work.  The  second 
column  indicates  the  department  to  which  each  alderman  specially 
devotes  himself.  The  third  column  deals  with  the  service  of  each  al- 
derman in  the  lower  chamber  of  Dresden,  if  he  has  ever  had  a  term  of 
service  there.  The  last  column  gives  the  date  of  appointment  to  the 
upper  board,  with  such  other  personal  history  as  is  important.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  present  mayor  {Oher- 
Burgermeister)  of  Dresden,  Dr.  Stiibel,  that  he  first  entered  the  city 
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service  in  1856  and  served  ten  years  without  pay  in  the  Common 
Council ;  he  was  then  (1866)  elected  a  salaried  alderman,  thus  turning 
from  his  profession  of  the  law  to  the  career  of  cicy  administration ; 
after  ten  years  of  this  salaried  service  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice- 
mayor  (Biirgermeisier),  and  the  next  year,  a  vacancy  occurring,  he 
was  made  mayor.  This  position  of  importance  he  has  now  held  for 
fifteen  years  and  in  addition  is  a  deputy  in  the  senate  of  the  Saxon 
legislature  {Erste  Kammer  des  Landtag es).  The  case  of  the  vice- 
mayor,  Boenisch,  is  quite  different.  While  Dr.  Stiibel  has  served  the 
city  of  Dresden  for  thirty-six  years,  the  next  in  importance  of  the  board 
was  not  trained  in  the  service  of  Dresden  at  all,  but  was  imported  from 
another  town.  He  was  for  years  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  Chemnitz,  the  third  city  of  Saxony  and  the  centre  of  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  Being  successful  as  an  alderman  in  Chemnitz,  he 
was  in  1871  called  to  Dresden,  and  in  1884  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Burgermeister .  He  has  special  charge  of  the  city  finances  and  sits 
as  a  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Saxon  legislature,  being 
also  the  head  commissioner  of  the  state  debt.  The  functions  of  the 
other  salaried  aldermen  are  specialized  in  the  same  way.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  board  are  not  promotions  from  the  Common  Council  of 
Dresden,  but  are  importations  from  the  salaried  posts  of  other  towns. 

The  straight  road  to  high  office,  that  is  practically  to  say,  is 
to  choose  the  career  of  city  official  early  in  life,  to  settle  in  some 
small  place  and  win  promotion;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  infrequent  to  proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Stiibel  and  two  others 
on  the  Dresden  board,  through  unpaid  service  in  the  lower  chamber 
to  a  life  place  as  alderman.  The  last  appointments  as  salaried  alder- 
men, Nos.  13  and  14,  have  been  lately  made  because  of  the  great  de- 
velopment of  building  both  in  the  city  by  private  persons  and  for  the 
city's  own  business.  It  became  necessary  on  February  7,  1889,  to 
amend  the  Ortsstatutefti  defining  the  number  of  salaried  aldermen, 
and  two  expert  builders  were  added  to  the  board,  one  of  whom  deals 
with  the  whole  question  of  drainage  {Tiefhauamt)^  and  the  other  with 
the  inspection  of  all  building  works  (Hoclibaiiamt).  As  to  the  unpaid 
members  of  the  board,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  they  for  the 
most  part  take  only  slight  and  special  responsibilities.  Some  of  them 
have  only  advisory  and  representative  functions ;  a  few  give  consider- 
able service  in  directions  which  look  to  election  among  the  salaried 
members,  and  some  limit  themselves  to  the  oversight  of  special  insti- 
tutions.    Thus,  the  alderman  to  whom  I  am  specially  indebted  for 
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I.  Salaried  Aldermen.     {Besoldete  Ratsmitglieder.) 


Names. 


1.  Dr.  Stubel, 


2.  Boenisch. . 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 


Teucher. . 
Kunze... . 
Hendel. . . 


Grabowsky 
Boettger. . . 
Geir 


9.  Dr.  Nake. 


Ruhn  . . . 
Leupold 
Hetchel . 


Klette 
Brater 


Departments. 


Statistics 

Residence, 

Archives,     Town     Mu- 
seum. 


Finance 


Fire  and  Police 

Streets, 

Telegraphs  &  Teleph'ne 

Poor  Relief 


Councilmen. 


1856-66,  lOyrs. 


1859-63,  5  yrs. 


Sanitary  Police 

Vaccination, 
Inspection  of  Markets, 
Arbitration. 

City  Registration 


Assessment  of  Taxes 
Militia  Tolls, 
Fire  Insurance. 

Inspection  of  Trades, 
Inspection  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Insurance  of 
workingmen  in  Dres 
den, 

Legitimation  papers  for 
workingmen. 

Public  &  Private  Sch'ls 
Children's  R  e  f  o  r  m  a 
tory. 


Bureau  of  Citizenship. 
City  Hospitals. 

City  Architect 


Inspection  of  Buildings 
City  Engineer. 


Sewers 

City  Buildings. 


1872-74,  3  yrs. 


Aldermen. 


August  9,  1866. 
Vice-Mayor  since  1866. 
Mayor  since  April  22,  1877. 
Deputy  in  Upper  House  of 

State  Legis.  {Landtag). 
September  11,  1871. 
Vice-Mayor  since  October 

20,  1884. 
Before  1871,  Alderman  at 

Chemnitz. 
Deputy  in  Lower  House  of 

State  Legis.  {Landtag). 

July  1,  1863. 


July  14,  1873. 

Before  1873,Vice-Mayor  at 

Grossenhain. 
October  8,  1874. 
Before    1874,    Lawyer    in 

Dresden. 

January  17,  1876. 
Before  1876, Vice-Mayor  at 
Thum. 

October  1,  1875. 

Before  1875,  Vice-Mayor  at 

Reichenbach. 
October  15,  1877. 
Before  1877, Vice-Mayor  at 

Schneeberg. 


Honorary  Alderman,  No- 
vember 23, 1878. 

Salaried  since  June  6,  1879. 

Before  1878,  Lawyer  at 
Dresden. 

January  5,  1885. 
Before    1885,    Vice-Mayor 
at  Frankenberg. 

January  5,  1885. 
Before  1885,  Alderman  at 
Zittau. 

September  1,  1887. 
Before  1887,  Vice-Mayor  at 

Treuen. 

May  1,  1889. 

July  1,  1891. 
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II.  Honorary  Aldermen.    {Unhesoldete  Ratsmitglieder.) 


Names. 


Departments. 


1.  Carl,  merchant. 


2.  Friedrich,  M'f'r 

3.  HoUstein,  Civ.  Eng. 

4.  Kaiser,  Architect, . . 

5.  Lingke,  Hotel-k'p'r. 

6.  Dr.  Lotze,  Phy'c'n. 


7.  Richter,  Architect 

8.  Dr.  Rothe,  Apoth'y. 

9.  Schaal,  Merchant. 


Women'sAsy- 
lum. 

Parks 


Burials 

Insane. 

Home  for  In- 
valid Wo- 
men. 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Schickert,  Treas'r. 

Schmidt,  Lawyer. 

Schnabel,  Merchant 
Schroder,  Printer. . 
Schroeter,  Teacher. 
Wagner,  Merchant. 
Weigandt,  Merch't. 

Wetzlich,  M'f'r 

Zieschner. . .    


Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Children's 
Hospital. 

Foundlings' 
Hospital. 

Public  Light, 
Gas  Works. 

Home  for 
Aged    Men. 


Councilmen. 


1886-July  14, 1889,  ^  yrs. 


1878-1880,  3  years. 
1883-1884,  2  years. 
1879-1884,  6  years. 
1882-1884,  3  years. 

1884-1886,  3  years. 


Aldermen. 


1872-May,  1878,  6^  years. 
1869-1882,  14  years 


Poorhouse. . 


1880-1886,  7  years. 


1882,  1  year. 


1883-1886,  3|  years. 


1886- 
1877- 
1881- 
1883- 
1885- 
1883- 
1887- 


-1890, 
-1885, 
■1884, 
1885, 
1890, 
1888, 
1891, 


5  years . 
9  years. 

4  years. 
3  years . 

6  years . 
6  years . 

5  years. 


July  15,  1889. 

Jan.  3, 1881. 
Jan.  5, 1885. 
Sept.  8,  1884. 
Jan.  5,  1885. 

Jan.  3,  1887. 


May  27,  1878. 
Jan.  2, 1883. 

Jan.  3,  1887. 


Nov.  1,  1882. 

Oct.  18,  1886. 

Jan.  3,  1891. 
Nov.  9,  1885. 
Jan.  5,  1885. 
Jan.  2,  1889. 
Jan.  3,  1891. 
Jan.  2,  1889. 
Nov.,  1891. 


information  is  a  practising  physician  and  devotes  himself  as  a  city 
official  to  the  oversight  of  a  Woman's  Hospital,  of  whose  adminis- 
tration he  is  justly  proud.  These  honorary  officials  have,  without 
exception,  served  terms  in  the  Common  Council  before  being  chosen 
aldermen.  They  are,  in  short,  men  of  various  callings  who — like 
many  city  officials  in  America — take  office  for  the  sake  of  the  honor 
it  brings  or  the  public  service  they  want  to  render,  or  for  both.  Their 
position  differs  from  that  of  aldermen  in  America  only  by  their  being 
elected  for  longer  terms  and  by  their  deputing  to  specialists  the  serious 
duties  which  they  cannot  themselves  pretend  to  understand. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that  even  this  business  system  makes 
German  administration  perfect.  City  work  in  Germany  seems  to  an 
American  to  be  slowly  and  sometimes  clumsily  done.  It  is  involved 
in  a  long  municipal  history  and  in  traditions  of  method  from  which 
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American  cities  are  happily  free.  It  takes  a  much  larger  bureau  of 
clerks  to  deal  with  a  city  department  than  with  us,  and,  though  their 
hours  of  duty  greatly  exceed  what  we  call  a  day's  work,  they  do  not 
seem  to  work  as  hard.  An  American  administrator  of  an  economical 
turn  of  mind  would  be  inclined  to  cut  down  his  staff  at  once  and 
would  devise  more  ingenious  and  time-saving  methods.  But  all  this 
is  to  be  noticed  in  other  German  work.  A  German  railway  station 
employs  quite  twice  as  many  officials  as  an  American ;  a  German  tailor 
takes  twice  as  many  measures  for  one's  coat  as  his  American  brother, 
and  is  not  so  good  an  artist.  German  methods  are  everywhere  plod- 
ding and  patient  rather  than  brilliant  and  novel.  The  German  seems 
to  have  been  created  to  teach  the  world  thoroughness  and  system,  and 
the  agile  American  mind,  if  it  will  only  learn  this  lesson  of  the  sys- 
tem-makers, has  its  own  capacity  for  quick  and  practical  execution. 
When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  German  scheme,  considered  merely  as 
a  system,  and  compare  it  with  the  happy-go-lucky  way  in  which  an 
American  city  is  governed,  there  is  really  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  City  business  in  the  United  States  is  conducted  as  no  man 
would  think  of  conducting  his  own  affairs.  If  we  imagine  the  stock- 
holders of  a  '*7oollen  mill  called  together  each  year  to  elect  a  new 
superintendent  and  testing  his  fitness  to  manage  the  mill  by  his  prefer- 
ence for  Mr.  Blaine  or  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  we  get  some  notion  of 
what  it  means  to  elect  a  city  government  each  year  and  to  assign  to  its 
committees  the  much  more  complicated  business  of  a  city  water-supply 
or  drainage-system  or  poor-relief.  New  men  on  short  terms  make  the 
least  progressive  administration.  They  can  hardly  help  walking  in 
their  predecessors'  footsteps.  They  have  no  time  for  radical  reform, 
and  their  political  future  depends  so  much  on  their  making  no  enemies 
that  their  only  safe  rule  of  life  is  to  make  no  mistakes  and  to  disturb 
people  and  institutions  as  little  as  possible, 

There  are,  however,  several  objections  to  this  business  view  of  city 
government  which  will  at  once  occur  to  American  minds  and  which  I 
wish  lastly  to  consider.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  called  imprac- 
ticable, and,  indeed,  it  would  involve  a  radical  change  in  our  tradi- 
tional views  of  party-government.  To  say,  however,  that  a  plan  which 
is  in  other  respects  a  good  plan  is  impracticable  in  the  United  States 
is  simpl}^  to  confess  lack  of  faith  in  democratic  institutions.  It  is  to 
say  that  the  best  things  in  a  monarchy  cannot  be  had  in  a  republic, 
and  this  is  not  only  disloyal  but  wholly  unjustified.  The  American 
people  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shown  themselves  marvellously  capa- 
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ble  of  new  ideas  as  soon  as  thej  were  seen  to  be  good  ideas.  As  soon 
as  the  average  American  can  be  made  to  see  a  practical  advantage 
gained  by  a  new  way  of  administration,  he  will  insist  upon  getting  his 
money's  worth.  City  government  is  the  place  where  the  plain  citizen 
can  be  most  easily  made  to  feel  this  advantage.  It  deals  with  matters 
of  his  daily  comfort  and  safety,  and  its  direction  by  trained  public  ser- 
vants would  affect  each  citizen  every  day.  It  is  the  easiest  place  in 
which  to  teach  the  first  lessons  in  civil-service  reform. 

Again,  it  will  be  said  that  this  permanence  of  tenure,  even  if 
practicable,  would  bring  with  it  new  dangers  of  its  own.  Would 
it  not  tend  to  load  a  city  with  a  staff  of  life  officials  who  might 
be  lazy  and  indifferent  to  public  welfare  because  not  subject  to  pub- 
lic opinion?  This  danger  is  certainly  real.  Any  appointment  made 
for  a  long  term  is  a  serious  matter.  An  incompetent  or  indolent  man 
once  fairly  established  in  office  may  for  a  long  time  retard  reform. 
We  feel  this  seriousness  when  in  the  United  States  we  elect  judges 
for  life  or  when  the  governor  appoints  them.  But  this  very  serious- 
ness of  the  case  is  likely  to  give  us  better  men.  Elections  for  short 
terms  are  so  unimportant  that  we  put  up  with  any  candidate  not  likely 
to  do  much  harm ;  elections  for  long  terms  bring  a  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  every  voter.  Moreover,  we  must  compare  the  possible 
risk  with  the  present  one.  Under  the  German  system  we  should  get, 
as  the  Germans  do,  an  occasional  failure;  under  our  present  system 
we  get  an  occasional  and  accidental  success.  The  uncertain  tenure  of 
city  work  repels  the  best  men ;  the  possibility  of  a  career  would  invite 
them.  The  risk  is  inherent  in  the  case.  When  a  professor  is  ap- 
pointed in  a  college  or  the  directors  of  a  bank  elect  a  president,  they 
have  to  run  the  same  risk,  and  that  is  what  makes  them  careful.  You 
cannot  get  a  good  man  without  offering  him  a  good  place,  and  you 
cannot  make  this  offer  without  risking  a  mistake.  Still  further,  this 
risk  may  be  in  some  degree  met  by  checks  and  restrictions.  The 
aldermen  of  Dresden  are,  as  I  have  said,  elected  from  those  who  have 
already  proved  their  capacity  elsewhere,  and  each  is  elected  for  three 
years,  in  which  term  he  is  again  tested.  Each  is  responsible  to  a 
Council  which  is  constantly  refreshed  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  salaried  officers  are  a  minority  of  their  own  board.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  cabinet  officers  with  seats  and  votes  in  the  legislative 
house.  These  and  other  similar  checks  would  readily  occur  to  the 
American  mind,  and  the  whole  system  has  the  possibility  of  a  gradual 
and  cautious  beginning. 
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One  other  form  of  danger  miglit  be  anticipated — the  risk  which 
many  Americans  feel  in  the  present  tendency  to  increase  the  func- 
tions of  government.  Over  against  the  movement  in  America  known 
as  nationalism,  which  is  urging  the  extension  of  these  functions,  there 
are  many  who  cannot  forget  the  American  tradition  of  personal  and 
business  liberty  and  who  dread  any  inroad  of  German  paternalism. 
To  this  objection  I  should  reply,  first  of  all,  that  for  my  own  part 
I  do  not  much  care  what  school  of  philosophy  lays  claim  to  a  plan  of 
city  work,  provided  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  Whether  a  citj^ 
should  do  certain  pieces  of  work  itself,  instead  of  letting  the  job  out, 
appears  to  me  the  same  simple  question  of  practical  efficiency  which 
almost  every  manager  of  a  large  business  has  to  settle  from  day  to 
day  in  dealing  with  his  agents  and  brokers.  It  makes  a  small  foun- 
dation for  a  general  political  philosophy.  Indeed,  the  very  title  of 
nationalism,  as  given  to  a  party  dealing  chiefly  with  municipal  affairs, 
confuses  two  distinct  things.  The  maxims  which  apply  to  city  gov- 
ernment are  by  no  means  the  same  as  those  which  apply  to  national 
affairs.  A  national  government  is  involved  in  international  relations; 
it  has  national  ideals,  a  theory  of  the  tariff,  views  of  personal  liberty 
to  perpetuate,  and  national  parties  divide  on  these  great  issues.  A 
city  government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of  drains  and  water, 
of  street-sweeping  and  fire-engines,  of  cleanliness  and  health — things 
about  which  no  political  philosophy  is  needed.  The  only  question 
which  concerns  these  functions  is  how  to  get  this  work  well  done. 

Still  further,  so  far  as  concerns  this  danger — if  it  may  be  called 
a  real  danger — of  enlarging  the  functions  of  a  city  government,  I 
should  wish  especially  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  involved  in  the 
question  before  us.  The  plan  which  I  have  described  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  an  increase  of  functions  at  all.  It  is  only  a  plan  for 
doing  better  the  work  which  is  already  being  done.  The  cities  already 
have  large  business  functions.  They  spend  vast  sums,  but  on  prin- 
ciples which  no  good  citizen  would  permit  in  his  private  affairs.  The 
nationalist  precisely  reverses  the  right  order  of  reform.  He  asks  that 
while  city  government  is  thus  ill-administered  we  should  give  it  still 
more  to  do,  taking,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  said,  the  ten  talents  from  the 
wise  servants  and  giving  them  to  the  unprofitable  one.  The  right 
order  of  reform  would  seem  to  be  the  opposite.  First,  establish  city 
work  on  business  principles  and  under  expert  agents ;  let  the  work 
which,  the  city  already  does  be  thoroughly  well  done,  and  then,  })er- 
baps,  extend  that  work.     Cleanse  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
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and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  what  new  provision  they 
can  be  made  to  hold. 

Finally,  it  will  be  objected  to  such  a  business  system  in  cities 
that  it  is  un-American.  Permanent  tenure  seems  to  have  something 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  European  about  it.  It  will  be  said  to  create 
an  oligarchy  of  office-holders.  The  American  system  gives  every  man 
a  chance  at  the  offices.  Turn  about  is  fair  play.  Any  American  is 
lit  for  any  office.  Why  should  a  country  so  prosperous  as  ours  learn 
lessons  in  government  from  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  old  world, 
while  the  people  of  those  declining  countries  are  emigrating  in  thou- 
sands to  our  better  land?  This  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  politician's 
view  of  the  case.  The  present  situation  is  merely  that  of  a  political 
"  pool."  The  "  workers  "  of  both  parties  are  inside,  and  the  mass  of 
tax-payers  are  outside.  The  politicians  differ  as  to  which  of  their 
two  groups  shall  have  the  offices,  but  are  agreed  that  it  shall  be  one 
group  or  the  other.  They  have  even  so  far  wrested  city  business  from 
its  natural  method  as  to  make  it  seem  a  necessary  part  of  national 
politics,  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  say  with  perfect  sincerity :  "  If  city 
government  is  not  to  be  a  matter  of  party  caucuses  and  deals,  how  are 
we  to  run  the  country?  How  shall  party  voters  be  made?  How  is 
the  public  heart  to  be  kept  warm  for  national  elections?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  American  system  of  government  ?  "  As  if  Germany, 
because  she  has  no  city  politics,  had  any  lack  of  national  politics  and 
did  not  find  plenty  of  clear  issues  for  party  divisions  and  plenty  of 
warmth  in  party  debates.  Meantime,  with  us,  the  public  at  large  is 
paying  for  this  little  game  of  city  politics  which  has  no  more  place 
in  city  business  than  in  a  bank  or  in  a  mill.  When  some  peculiar 
gross  foulness  of  streets  or  some  especially  grave  neglect  of  sanitary 
precaution  occurs,  the  American  public  rebels ;  but  for  the  most  part 
it  goes  about  its  business  and  leaves  the  city  to  be  the  instrument  of 
party  ends.  And  what  is  it  which,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  keeps  city 
administration  from  absolute  disaster?  It  is,  we  should  remember, 
the  unacknowledged  and  unofficial  existence  among  us  of  the  very 
system  which  I  have  described  and  which  the  politicians  would  call 
un-American — a  body  of  permanent  and  trained  departmental  ser- 
vants, serving  through  a  series  of  administrations  and  really  doing  the 
work  which  the  temporary  officials  are  supposed  to  do.  Each  city  and 
each  department  of  a  city  has  this  staff — city  treasurers,  city  engineers, 
city  auditors,  and  the  rest — whose  permanence  of  tenure  is  absolutely 
essential  to  progressive  administration.     How  can  a  committee  of  city 
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aldermen,  one  of  whom  has  been  all  his  life  a  stock-broker,  and  one  a 
liquor-dealer  and  one  a  man  of  leisure,  deal  scientifically  in  the  single 
year  of  their  service  with  great  questions  like  that  of  a  system  of 
sewerage  or  of  electric  motors?  They  must  depend  on  the  expert  ad- 
vice to  be  found  in  the  city  departments  or  to  be  procured  by  the  city 
for  the  emergency.  All  that  the  German  system  proposes  is  the  offi- 
cial and  secure  establishment  of  a  principle  which  is  even  now  prac- 
tically accepted.  Y7hy  should  not  these  experts,  on  whom  we  now 
depend  for  the  administration  of  the  city,  have  safe  positions  instead 
of  being  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  using  city  business  for  political 
ends?  Why  should  private  corporations,  by  offering  permanent  ten- 
ure, get  better  servants  than  the  larger  and  richer  corporations  of 
American  cities  as  a  rule  secure?  Why  not,  in  short,  have  this  busi- 
ness done  as  it  is  done  in  other  civilized  countries?  The  American 
people,  who  are  certainly  the  quickest-witted  of  the  nations,  will  not 
long  be  so  dull  as  to  keep  a  protective  tariff  on  our  way  of  municipal 
work  for  the  sake  of  party  politics.  It  may  be  a  wise  policy  for  us  to 
shut  out  of  the  country  the  importation  of  good  Saxon  stockings,  but 
at  least  we  might  have  free  trade  in  good  Saxon  ideas. 

Francis  G-.  Peabody. 
5 
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A  PUEELV^  statistical  statement  of  the  great  growth  of  the  South 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  in  wealth,  in  manufactures,  in  mining 
and  in  productions  of  field,  forest,  and  farm,  will  compare  favorably, 
both  as  to  progress  and  to  promise  of  future  achievement,  with  simi- 
lar records  of  any  other  portion  of  our  country.  But  mere  statistics 
can  tell  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  story,  and  indicate  nothing  of  the 
emphasis  which  its  details  give  to  the  promise  of  future  industrial 
wealth. 

The  boundaries,  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  South,  may  be 
more  sharply  defined  than  is  usual  with  industrial  subdivisions  of  a 
continent  inhabited  by  a  single  people.  They  include  that  portion  of 
the  country  from  Maryland  to  the  Eio  Grande  which  was  the  theatre  of 
war  for  the  four  years  1861-1865,  and,  except  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  the  theatre  of  a  reconstruction,  which  exer- 
cised very  unfavorable  influences  upon  industrial  development,  for 
several  years  longer.  The  war,  moreover,  was  peculiarly  a  war  of 
devastation.  It  was  often  the  distinct  policy  of  the  invading  armies 
to  destroy,  not  only  railroads,  bridges,  factories,  and  all  munitions  of 
war,  but  even  all  provisions,  barns,  farming  implements,  domestic 
animals,  and  fences,  and  generally  to  reduce  the  district  marched  over, 
to  such  a  condition  "  that  a  crow  flying  over  it  would  have  to  carry 
his  rations."  Meanwhile  the  "cradle  and  the  grave  "  were  robbed  to 
furnish  food  for  powder,  and  to  keep  up  resistance  to  the  bitter  end  of 
unconditional  surrender  after  utter  exhaustion. 

When  the  last  fragments  of  the  southern  army  returned  on  foot 
to  what  homes  were  left  them,  there  being  no  railroads  to  carry  them, 
there  was  apparently  about  as  little  left  the  South  for  a  fresh  start  as 
ever  a  people  began  with.  But  the  progress  from  that  beginning 
during  the  short  period  since  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  plain  that 
what  was  left  possessed  peculiar  merit.  What  was  left  consisted 
principally  of  the  climate  and  the  soil.  Geographical  location  with 
reference  to  other  producing   sections  of  the  country,  which   will 
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doubtless  exercise  a  very  great  influence  upon  future  development, 
has  as  yet  cut  no  figure,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

But  for  what  exists  to-day  I  give  the  whole  credit  to  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  climate  and  soil,  of  field,  forest,  and  mine,  which  even 
the  South  itself  does  not  jet  fully  realize.  The  energy,  the  industry, 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  railroads 
have  been  no  greater  than  of  other  people,  and  of  other  railroads 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  more  monopoly  of  these  qualities  among  men 
born  in  different  States  than  among  men  born  on  different  days  of  the 
week.  And  there  are  everywhere  enough  instances  of  folly  and  bad 
judgment  in  individuals,  corporations,  and  legislatures  almost  to  jus- 
tify the  assertion  that  our  material  prosperity  has  come  rather  in  spite 
of  our  many  short-comings  and  mistakes  than  from  our  merits  or  intel- 
ligence. We  have  seen  that  the  South  had  to  make  a  very  meagre 
beginning  in  the  start  to  rebuild  its  fortunes  after  the  war.  Its  capital 
was  wiped  out  of  existence,  its  "  plant "  greatly  impaired,  its  labor 
was  disorganized  by  the  freedom  of  the  former  slaves,  and  its  political 
condition  disturbed  and  unsettled,  and  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the 
investment  of  capital. 

In  the  North  and  West  all  these  conditions  were  reversed.  The 
enormous  expenditures  of  the  war  made  money  plentiful  there,  and 
every  business  was  prosperous.  If  I  may  liken  the  material  devel- 
opment of  the  two  sections  to  the  rolling  of  balls  of  snow,  the  North- 
ern ball  was  already  of  large  size  and  under  full  headway,  and  it 
has  been  constantly  helped  since  by  a  powerful  force  of  which  the 
Southern  ball  has  scarcely  yet  felt  the  slightest  impulse,  but  which 
is  certam  to  come  in  the  future  with  marked  effect.  I  refer  to  im- 
migration. A  full  tide  has  unceasingly  poured  into  the  North  and 
West,  filling  the  waste  places  even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  over- 
flowing to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Neither  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  drought  and  blizzards,  nor  prairie  fires  and  grasshoppers,  nor 
distance  from  market  and  scarcity  of  fuel — have  been  barriers  to  the 
demand  of  men  for  land  upon  which  to  live  and  work.  Meanwhile, 
except  in  a  portion  of  Texas,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  South 
has  been  without  an  immigrant.  Her  increase  of  population  and  of 
wealth  is  all  of  native  origin.  Like  an  endogenous  tree,  her  growth 
is  as  yet  all  from  the  inside. 

The  reasons  why  immigration  thus  passes  her  by  are  foreign  to 
this  paper,  even  if  they  were  easy  to  assign.  The  fact  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  immigrant  to  labor  in  competition 
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with  the  negro.  If  these  two  are  indeed  irreconcilable,  the  record 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  South  may  be  well  content  with  what 
she  has  for  the  present,  and  trust  to  time  and  events  for  the  future. 
Her  labor  as  yet  seems  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  as 
judged  either  by  statistics  of  results  or  by  lack  of  disturbance  in 
reaching  them.  The  "  negro  problem  "  is  but  a  "  romance  of  the 
mouth,"  and  all  schemes  of  deportation  and  colonization  of  the  negro 
race  are  only  silly.  In  the  South  the  two  races  need  each  other,  and 
get  along  better  together  every  year.  The  characteristics  of  the 
negro  eminently  adapt  him  to  the  needs  of  the  South ;  the  South  as 
eminently  suits  him,  and  his  fair  treatment  should  be  a  matter  of 
prime  concern  to  every  man  interested  in  its  prosperity.  Keturning 
now  to  my  simile  likening  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sec- 
tions to  the  rolling  of  balls  of  snow,  I  can  say  that  the  growth  of 
the  Southern  ball  from  its  small  and  difficult  beginning,  without 
the  help  of  the  outside  force  of  immigration,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  slope,  or  the  primary  natural  conditions  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  are  most  favorable  to  its  progress.  The  limits  oE  this  article 
do  not  permit  me  to  go  fully  into  the  statistics  of  this  progress,  and  I 
can  but  indicate  by  illustrations  how  the  industrial  interests  and  trans- 
portation lines  have  in  their  development  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other  until  the  joint  product  is  now  a  section  of  our  common 
country  well  equipped  to  bear  its  part  in  the  commercial  conquest  of 
this  hemisphere,  and  in  position  to  reap  peculiar  benefits  from  the 
general  prosperity. 

In  the  early  days  after  the  war  the  South  produced  generally  but 
three  staples  sufficiently  valuable  to  stand  the  cost  of  long  transporta- 
tion by  rail:  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Her  forests  were  fnll  of  tim- 
ber and  naval  stores  unmatched  in  the  world,  and  her  mines  of  coal 
and  iron  and  phosphates  of  great  value,  but  the  few  small  and  weak 
railroads  of  different  gauges,  and  laid  with  iron  rails,  could  not  handle 
heavy  products  at  rates  that  made  long  hauls  possible.  Their  mutual 
disabilities  kept  the  railroads  poor,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
undeveloped.  The  overcoming  of  such  mutual  disabilities  is  a  slow 
process,  but  little  by  little  it  has  come  at  last.  Only  about  ten  years 
ago  was  there  any  noticeable  tendency  to  consolidate  the  num^erous 
short  roads  into  considerable  systems,  and  only  in  1885  were  the 
gauges  of  the  Southern  roads  made  uniform  with  each  other  and  with 
the  roads  of  the  North.  But  recently  that  process  of  consolidation 
into  large  systems  and  long  lines,  long  ago  followed  at  the  North  and 
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West  and  essential  everywHere  to  cheap  transportation  and  effective 
service,  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  striking  results  are  already 
apparent. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau  gives  comparative  statis- 
tics of  the  operations  of  railroads  for  the  six  States  of  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  for  the  years  1880 
and  1889,  which  illustrate  as  well  the  increase  of  production  and  of 
general  prosperity  as  the  improved  condition  and  traffic  of  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  not  only  in  these  States,  but  throughout  the  South. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  items : 


Items. 

Number  of  passengers  carried 

Number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile. . . 

Tons  of  freight  moved 

Tons  of  freight  moved  one  mile 

Earnings  from  passenger  service 

Earnings  from  freight  service ..... 

Total  earnings  and  income 

Total  expenditures ..... 

Length  in  miles  of  all  lines  operated 

Total  number  of  employees 

Number  of  cars  in  passenger  service 

Number  of  cars  in  freight  service 

Number  of  locomotives 

Number  of  stations  on  all  lines 

Receipts  per  mile  per  passenger  (cents). . . . 
Receipts  per  mile  per  ton  of  freight  (cents) 


1889. 


20,567,473 

3,766,538 

655,064,774 

173,000,247 

38,189,735 

10,986,274 

4,157,197,389 

965,356,277 

$20,024,232.84 

$8,780,853.96 

$48,714,714.41 

$23,289,609.10 

f,71, 846,115.28 

$32,721,623.84 

$69,526,909.88 

$30,809,777.84 

16,532.50 

8,273.88 

58,991 

25,123 

2,009 

944 

61,657 

18,187 

2,369 

1,113 

2,778 

1,021 

2.375 

3.364 

1.087 

1.923 

1880. 


Of  its  leading  staple,  cotton,  the  South  in  1891  produced  8,652,597 
bales  against  5,456,048  bales  in  1881.  Of  those  produced  in  1891 
604,661  were  consumed  by  Southern  mills,  against  266,000  in  1881. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  cotton  seed,  of  which  there  is  a  ton  for  every 
two  bales  of  cotton,  was  almost  a  waste  product.  With  cheap  trans- 
portation millions  of  tons  of  this  seed  now  go  to  oil  mills  from  which 
the  cake  goes  out  as  food  for  cattle,  or  to  fertilizer  factories  as  a  source 
of  ammonia.  Eecent  statistics  of  this  industry  and  also  of  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  fertilizers  are  not  at  hand,  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  recent  years  no  industry  in  the  United  States  will  show  more  rapid 
development.  The  Southern  farmer  is  finding  out  the  value  of  the 
"  intensive  system  "  of  farming,  which  by  high  manuring  produces 
more  on  a  single  acre  than  he  formerly  got  from  four.  And  the  prog- 
ress of  the  next  decade  in  this  direction  promises  to  double  that  of 
the  last,  as  the  recent  discoveries  of  enormous  phosphate  deposits  in 
Florida  will  cheapen  still  further  one  of  the  principal  raw  materials. 
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Altliough  only  discovered  in  1890,  these  phosphate  fields  sent  to  mar- 
ket during  1891  about  200,000  tons  of  rock,  one-half  of  it  going  to 
England  and  Germany.  Within  the  next  decade  they  ^vill  probably 
monopolize  the  market  of  the  world,  as  Southern  cotton  is  also  likely 
to  do  with  the  low  prices  possible  under  improving  conditions.  Even 
now  cotton  is  being  exported  from  the  South  to  Japan. 

Of  her  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  naval  stores,  and  pine  and  cypress  lum- 
ber, the  other  leading  products  ^Deculiar  to  her  soil  and  climate,  similar 
statistics  could  be  given.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  that  of 
the  coal  and  iron  ores  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 
within  even  the  past  ten  years.  From  being  almost  non-producers  of 
coal  and  pig  iron,  these  States  have  now  reached  an  annual  out-put  of 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  20,000,000  of  tons  of  coal.  The 
proximity  of  coking  coals  and  limestone  to  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron 
ore  of  fine  quality  permits  the  production  of  iron  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  possible,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  future  centre  of 
the  steel  and  iron  industries  of  the  continent  will  be  along  the  valley 
between  the  Cumberland  and  Blue  Eidge  Kanges  extending  from  Vir- 
ginia through  Tennessee  into  Alabama.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  own  products,  we  see  the  South  entering  into  com- 
petition with  the  North  in  manufactures,  with  conditions  in  her  favor 
that  must  tell  very  powerfully  as  competition  becomes  closer.  And 
in  these  days  of  wonderful  progress  in  science  and  art,  the  latest  comer 
has  often  no  small  advantage  over  his  predecessors  in  starting  with 
modern  plants  and  the  newest  appliances. 

Besides  the  larger  industries,  many  smaller  ones  are  constantly 
being  developed  by  cheap  and  rapid  transportation.  Fish  and  oysters 
from  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  reach  ever-increasing  mar- 
kets in  the  interior.  Early  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sent  in  enor- 
mous quantities  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  the  Lakes.  Watermelons, 
unknown  as  an  article  of  transportation  ten  years  ago,  now  tax  the 
capacity  of  many  southern  roads  in  their  season,  formerly  the  dullest 
of  the  year.  Dried  and  canned  fruits  are  shipped  by  the  train-load, 
and  the  Florida  orange  is  crossing  the  ocean  to  England  after  running 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  off  this  continent  in  its  season.  But  perhaps 
the  best  indication  of  the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  south- 
ern States  is  given  in  the  assessed  valuations  of  property  for  state 
taxation.  The  year  1891  for  the  most  part  was  still  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Baring  failure,  but  the  increased  assessments  for  the  year 
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in  these  States  were  more  than  $320,000,000.  The  total  valuation 
of  property  was  over  $4,800,000,000  against  $2,900,000,000  in  1880. 
These  figures,  taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  before 
about  the  depth  of  poverty  and  desolation  from  which  the  South 
started  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  absence  of  aid  from  foreign 
immigration,  amply  demonstrate  that  the  hardest  part  of  her  road  has 
been  passed  over. 

Starting  with  little  but  her  natural  resources  of  climate  and  soil, 
she  has  at  last  equipped  herself  with  the  next  most  essential  requisite 
of  progress,  an  efficient  and  well-developed  system  of  railroads  capable 
of  furnishing  cheap  transportation  to  all  of  her  products.  She  has 
also  already  accumulated  a  reasonable  capital  of  her  own  and  has,  be- 
sides, well  established  her  credit  as  an  attractive  field  for  investment, 
both  in  the  financial  centres  of  the  North  and  to  some  extent  in  those 
of  England  and  Germany.  While  her  population  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  States  receiving  foreign  immigration,  the  ratio  of 
natural  increase  has  been  remarkable. 

The  political  animosities  between  the  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  which  delayed  and  disturbed  prog- 
ress for  ten  years  after  the  war,  have  passed  wholly  away.  Most 
of  the  southern  States  seceded  and  took  part  in  the  war,  not  be- 
cause they  originally  wanted  to  secede,  but  because  their  right  to 
secede  if  they  wished  was  denied.  They  claimed  this  right  as  their 
dearest  inheritance  under  the  Constitution  and  fought  for  it  to  the 
bitter  end,  sacrificing  their  slave  property  in  the  struggle.  Com- 
pensation for  this  was  at  one  time  offered  if  the  right  to  secede  were 
surrendered,  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  The  course  of  events  has 
demonstrated  that  this  apparent  loss  was  a  real  gain.  The  railroad, 
the  steamboat,  and  the  telegraph  have  made  of  this  a  different  planet 
from  the  one  on  which  our  fathers  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
political  and  social  institutions,  like  organic  structures,  must  follow 
the  laws  of  evolution  and  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions. 

The  future  holds  for  the  South  two  fast  approaching  changes 
which  must  exert  powerful  influences  in  her  favor.  The  first  will 
be  due  to  her  geographical  position  with  reference  to  the  other  sec- 
tions. Her  railroads,  heretofore  occupied  with  transporting  only  the 
products  of  her  own  soil,  will  gradually  become  more  and  more  high- 
ways for  the  products  of  the  great  West,  seeking  the  market  of  the 
world.  As  yet  they  have  scarcely  participated  at  all  in  this  move- 
ment, but  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  have  many  fine  harbors 
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whicli  lie  mucli  nearer  the  great  grain  and  meat  producing  districts 
than  anj  of  the  nortli  Atlantic  ports.  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  is  850 
miles,  air-line  distance,  from  New  York,  750  from  Norfolk,  650  from 
Savannah,  575  from  New  Orleans,  and  650  from  Galveston.  Every- 
thing west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Norfolk,  via  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago  is 
nearer  to  the  southern  ports  than  to  northern.  In  the  future  these 
distances  will  tell,  the  southern  lines  having  the  additional  advantage 
of  never  being  blocked  by  snow  or  ice.  Already  the  exportation  to 
Europe  of  western  grain  and  meat  products  has  begun  through  Nor- 
folk, Galveston,  and  New  Orleans,  and  it  has  been  established  that 
there  is  no  climatic  or  commercial  reason  why  the  movement  may  not 
grow  to  any  dimensions.  For  the  month  of  November,  1891,  the 
exports  from  southern  ports  exclusive  of  Baltimore  amounted  to 
$45,538,891  out  of  a  total  for  the  whole  United  States,  including  the 
Pacific  coast,  of  $110,100,220.  This  is  more  than  41  per  cent,  al- 
though November  was  a  very  active  month  in  the  movement  of  grain 
and  western  products,  from  California  and  from  northern  ports. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  South  has  already  made  a  good  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  first  step  that  costs  most,  at  least  in  time,  and 
this  has  been  taken.  As  to  the  trade  with  South  America,  and 
more  especially  with  its  western  coast  and  the  Spanish  Main,  the 
most  of  it  must  be  monopolized  by  the  Gulf  ports.  The  passenger 
travel  and  the  European  mails  will  be  brought  to  Tampa,  and  thence 
to  New  York  by  rail  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  by  the  "  ocean  gre}^- 
hounds  "  to  Liverpool  in  five  and  a  half  days  more.  This  route  will 
anticipate  by  at  least  a  week  any  direct  European  steamers  from  the 
Caribbean,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  place  the 
South  immediately  on  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world.  The 
commerce  of  Europe  and  of  South  America  will  meet  in  the  Gulf  and 
south  Atlantic  ports,  each  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  other, 
and  stimulating  southern  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  There 
will  remain  then  but  one  further  change  in  present  conditions  to  re- 
move the  last  drawback  to  the  South's  rate  of  progress.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  fact  that  foreign  immigration  has  heretofore 
passed  the  South  entirely  by,  and  that  her  population  has  had  only  its 
natural  rate  of  increase.  But  this  state  of  affairs,  whether  due  to  the 
lingering  prejudices  of  former  political  differences,  or  to  ignorance  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  its  cheap  and  fertile  lands  and  mild  cli- 
mate, cannot  last  long.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  arable  lands  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  will  soon  be  fully  occupied,  and  then  it  will  be 
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discovered  that  a  thousand  miles  nearer  the  markets  of  the  world  lies 
a  vast  territory,  as  fertile  and  as  healthful  as  the  very  best  of  the  west- 
ern lands,  Ynth  vastly  more  resources,  and  with  all  the  conditions  of 
life  greatly  easier. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  interiors  of  all  continents  suffer 
far  greater  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  and  drought  than  lands  nearer  the 
sea  experience.  The  percentage  of  crops  lost  or  injured  by  lack  of 
rain  or  by  early  and  late  frosts  increases  rapidly  as  we  leave  the  vicinity 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  great  equalizer  of  temperatures.  Hence  far 
inland  there  are  but  few  fruits  and  vegetables  that  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  at  all,  and  the  production  even  of  those  is  more  uncertain 
than  it  is  nearer  the  coast.  The  farmer's  chances  are  therefore  fewer 
and  poorer  even  for  his  chief  crops.  In  comfort  and  economy  of 
living,  too,  the  farmer  in  the  far  interior  suffers  even  more,  for  the  poor 
man's  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  potatoes,  melons,  and  the  like,  are  less 
hardy  than  the  field  crops,  and  his  garden  cannot  help  out  the  farm 
as  it  does  at  the  South.  The  risk  and  expense  of  wintering  stock,  too, 
are  here  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  North-west  an  unexpected 
blizzard  of  tens  wipes  out  the  profit  of  years.  Space  does  not  permit 
reference  to  the  winter  economies  and  comforts  in  clothing  and  fuel, 
in  farm-work  and  in  social  life  at  the  South,  but  a  suggestion  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  reason  given  for  his  moving,  by  a  farmer  who 
had  migrated  from  Iowa  to  Louisiana.  He  said,  "  I  moved  because  I 
got  tired  of  getting  up  every  morning  and  cutting  ice  out  of  the  trough 
to  water  my  horses."  But  while  the  winters  of  the  South  are  so  much 
less  severe  than  those  of  the  North-west,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  summers  are  hotter.  They  last  longer  but  are  less  extreme. 
The  hot  waves  of  summer,  like  the  cold  waves  of  winter,  come  from 
the  interior.  Neither  is  the  climate  less  salubrious  than  that  of  the 
northern  States.  By  the  census  statistics  the  mortality  among  whites 
for  the  census  year  1880  was  14.74  per  1,000  for  the  whole  United 
States,  including  the  South;  and  for  the  southern  States  alone  from 
Maryland  to  Louisiana  inclusive  it  was  but  14.04  per  1,000.  By  the 
best  of  all  demonstrations,  therefore,  the  South  is  proving  the  salu- 
brity of  her  climate,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  extent  of  her  natural 
resources,  and  her  fitness  for  the  support  of  a  large  population.  An 
empire  in  extent,  her  lands  are  still  not  one-half  occupied.  Her 
population  per  square  mile  averages  about  one-third  that  of  the 
average  northern  State,  and  but  one-fifth  that  of  the  more  popu- 
lous ones.     The  sole  condition  which  now  prevents  a  large  immigra- 
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tion,  botli  from  abroad  and  from  the  nortli-western  States,  from  taking 
advantage  of  tlie  opportunities  open  in  the  South,  is  ignorance  of  the 
situation.     Such  ignorance  cannot  be  of  long  duration. 

Briefly,  there  is  not  elsewhere  upon  the  globe  a  territory  open  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  such  varied  and  great  resources  and  such 
propitious  and  easy  conditions  of  life  and  labor,  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  rivers,  harbors,  and  with  lines  of  railroad  transportation,  or 
so  well  located  to  command  the  commerce  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
prophecy  of  what  our  people  v/ill  make  of  these  advantages  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
is  but  faintly  written  in  what  has  already  been  done,  under  adverse 
conditions,  by  each  section  working  alone.  Kow  their  united  strength 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  easiest  part  of  the  problem.  The  most 
progressive  race  on  earth — the  leaders  of  the  world  in  science,  in  in- 
vention, in  wealth,  in  energy,  and  in  enterprise — will  here  develop  the 
greatest  natural  resources  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  pos- 
sible. 

E.  P.  Alexander. 


THE  STUDY   OF  ENGLISH. 

In  recent  times  the  study  of  English  has  been  vastly  enlarged  by 
the  influx  of  new  material  and  by  increased  facilities  and  appliances. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  new  texts,  improved  editions,  cheap  re- 
prints, handbooks  of  specimens,  grammars  both  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  language,  glossaries  of  dialects,  and  comprehensive  dictionaries. 
We  are  indeed  well  supplied,  if  we  know  how  to  use  all  these  things ; 
but  in  such  a  profusion  of  opportunities  a  new  difficulty  is  apt  to  rise 
out  of  the  very  abundance.  In  the  first  burst  of  summer,  when  the 
meadows  glow  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  bees  may  be  seen  darting 
from  bloom  to  bloom,  giddy  with  the  boundless  choice,  and  uncertain 
where  to  sip ;  but  these  are  not  the  bees  that  make  the  honey.  The 
honey-bee  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling  banquet;  he  moves 
from  one  bright  vase  to  another  without  hurry  or  uncertainty,  and 
with  all  the  balanced  poise  of  celestial  gravitation.  The  good  things 
that  are  spread  before  the  stadent  of  English  are  so  numerous  and  so 
fascinating,  that  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  have  some  settled  princi- 
ples to  determine  his  selection  and  to  preserve  him  from  wasting  his 
strength  in  aimless  and  broken  efforts. 

When  I  had  accepted  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Forum  to  write  something  on  the  study  of  English,  I  thought  the 
best  way  of  getting  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  tendencies 
of  this  study  was  to  collect  recent  examination-papers  on  this  subject 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  America ;  and  I  hereby  tender  my  hearty 
thanks  to  several  correspondents  for  their  ready  and  obliging  response 
to  my  appeal. 

It  will  help  our  examination  of  the  subject  if  we  begin  by  taking 
a  general  survey  of  the  ground.  At  the  present  moment  the  most 
obvious  division  of  linguistic  studies  is  that  which  divides  them  into 
the  old  and  the  new.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  most 
general  basis  of  intellectual  education  has  been  found  in  the  study  of 
grammar,  which  is  a  mental  analysis  of  language,  and  leads  up  to  the 
development  of  the  literary  faculties.  This  is  what  I  call  the  "  old 
division  of  the  field  of  linguistic  study." 
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The  new  branch  of  this  study  is  comparative  philology,  an  acqui- 
sition of  the  present  century.  Its  process  for  the  study  of  any  given 
language  lies  through  a  parallel  anatomy  of  cognate  languages.  This 
branch  of  study,  which  for  convenience  I  will  briefly  call  "  philology," 
seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  physical  structure  and  composition  of 
words,  and  this  breaks  into  two  chief  aims.  The  first  of  these  aims 
is  to  make  a  list  of  roots  for  each  speech-family ;  and  the  second  aim, 
which  has  been  suggested  by  ihe  first,  is  to  discover  the  laws  of  pho- 
netics, that  is,  the  relations  between  vocal  language  and  the  physical 
organs  of  speech. 

1.  Of  these  tvN^o,  the  old  and  the  new,  it  is  the  new  that  is  at  pres- 
ent most  in  evidence  and  in  the  highest  state  of  activity.     It  is  to  this 
that  v/e  are  indebted  for  the  large  array  of  new  material  above  spoken 
of.     But  its  chief  manifestation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  modern  effort  of 
every  leading  nation  to  compass  an  etymological  dictionary  as  com- 
plete as  possible  of  its  own  national  vocabulary.      Jacob  Grimm's 
monumental  work,  "  Die  Beatsche  Grammatik,"  which  gave  us  a  com- 
parative dissection  of  all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  drew  after  it  as  a  natu- 
ral corollary  the  undertaking  of  a  vast  etymological  dictionarj^  of  the 
German  language,  the  fulfdment  of  which  is  now  committed  to  many 
hands.     The  French  have  been  enabled,  by  the  singular  talent  and 
rapidity  of  M.  Littre,  to  outrun  all  other  nations  in  this  modern  com- 
petition of  dictionary-making.     In  England  the  ground  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  Professor  Skeat  with  a  work  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  satisfied  all  requirements,  but  which  at  the  present  juncture 
seems  only  to  create  a  larger  appetite.     Meanwhile  Dr.  Murray  and 
Mr.  Henry  Bradley  are  gradually  advancing  with  "  The  New  English 
Dictionary,"  the  mightiest  offspring  of  this  teeming  lexicographical 
era.     America  had  for  many  years  (before  the  appearance  of  Skeat) 
taken  the  lead,  in  the  matter  of  English  dictionaries,  with  that  well- 
known  book  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  etymologized 
by  Dr.  Mahn, — a  book  of  which  the  "  Quarterly  Eeview  "  said  very 
justly,  "  Certainly  the  best  practical  dictionary  extant."     This  all- 
embracing  and  successful  book  has  now  been  enlarged  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  and  the  new  edition  is  issued  with  the 
title  of  "  Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 
A  more  detailed  and  expansive  labor  is  that  of  "  The  Century  Diction- 
ary," which  is  to  be  completed  in  six  folio  volumes  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Whitney.     This  cyclopedic  work  seems  intended  to 
combine  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  Webster  with  those  of  the 
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great  dictionary  that  is  issuing  from  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford. 
All  these  vast  undertakings  are  alike  animated  and  spurred  on  by 
that  universal  and  irresistible  demand  which  has  risen  out  of  the  new 
science  of  comparative  philology. 

In  etymological  studies  the  essential  point  of  the  inquiry  is  this : 
What  did  the  men  of  old  mean  by  such  and  such  a  name  ?  What 
was  it  that  they  predicated  when  they  so  named  this  object  or  that 
action?  When  they  made,  for  instance,  the  word  "daughter,"  what 
did  they  mean  to  say  about  her  ?  did  they  mean  to  call  her  milk- 
maid? That  is  the  essential  question  of  etymology  now,  and  so  it  has 
been  from  the  first.  When  Cicero  surmised  that  animus  ("  soul " ) 
was  from  anima  ("air"),  he  ascribed  to  the  men  of  old  the  thought 
that  there  was  a  something  in  man  for  which  the  air,  which  is  so  vital 
and  so  invisible,  furnished  the  aptest  emblem.  In  respect  of  its  main 
intention  the  view  of  etym^ology  is  what  it  always  was,  and  it  has  suf- 
fered no  change.  Comparative  philology  has  not  altered  the  aim  of 
etymology,  but  it  has  led  us  to  a  securer  method  of  attaining  that 
aim.  Grimm's  law  has  furnished  the  basis  of  that  scientific  method 
which  we  call  "phonetics."  By  phonetics  we  understand  a  subsid- 
iary method  which  enables  us  to  match  the  material  equivalents, 
the  physically  corresponding  equivalents,  among  related  dialects.  If 
we  would  know  our  way  about  in  the  study  of  English,  we  must 
rightly  apprehend  the  function  of  phonetics.  Let  it,  then,  be  well 
understood  that  this  is  a  subsidiary  and  instrumental  study,  and  that 
it  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  external  or  bodily  part  of  language. 
Etymology  has  a  mental  aim,  but  it  is  concerned  wdth  physical  prob- 
lems, and  it  employs  a  physical  instrumentality  in  dealing  with  them. 
This  pursuit  leads  us  farther  and  farther  from  that  which  is  inward 
and  of  prime  educational  value.  Some  primary  elements  of  phonetics 
are  good  in  education ;  but  all  beyond  this  belongs  to  the  specialist. 
When  we  get  beyond  Grimm's  law ;  when  we  are  driven  to  supplement 
it  with  the  more  recondite  observations  of  Verner's  law;  when  we 
attain  to  speculate  about  roots ;  when  we  proceed  to  investigate  the 
muscular  adjustments  by  which  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  vocally 
produced, — we  are  no  longer  in  the  realm  of  common  human  interests: 
the  popular  charm  of  etymology  has  fled.  The  bulk  of  educated  men 
can  never  have  more  than  the  most  general  ideas  about  these  matters, 
such  general  ideas  as  they  are  fain  to  be  contented  with  about  chem- 
istry, meteorology,  or  spectrum  analysis. 

2.  On  the  other  side  is  the  mental  analysis,  which  is  mainly  repre- 
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sented  by  tne  doctrine  of  tlie  parts  of  speech.  This  is  in  fact  gram- 
mar in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  grammar  in  this 
sense  that  furnished  their  specific  title  to  those  schools  which  sprang 
up  numerously  in  England  after  the  revival  of  classical  learning, 
and  caused  them  to  be  called  "grammar-schools."  During  the  last 
four  centuries,  grammar  has  been  learned  through  the  medium  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  upper  educational  ranks,  while  it  has  been 
learned  through  the  medium  of  English  only  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
educational  world.  The  existence  of  English  grammar  has  hardly 
been  known  except  in  schools  below  the  grammar-school  level,  such 
as  commercial  and  elementary  schools,  to  wLich  might  be  added  (until 
quite  lately)  the  girls'  schools  of  every  grade;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
English  grammar  has  been  but  feebly  cultivated.  Upon  Latin  gram- 
mar there  has  been  some  expenditure  of  talent ;  but  as  for  the  Eng- 
lish grammars  they  have  been  mostly  faint  reflections  of  the  Latin 
grammar.  With  the  exception  of  Robert  Lowth,^  I  know  of  no  emi- 
nent scholar  who  has  given  the  subject  any  serious  attention.  The 
only  name  worthy  to  be  graced  with  the  title  of  "  English  gram- 
marian "  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley  Murray,  and  he  v>^as  an  American. 

Grammar  is  not,  however,  the  peculiar  property  of  any  language 
or  group  of  languages.  It  is  pyschological,  and  therefore  universal  in 
its  nature.  It  is  a  study  which,  though  conducted  through  the  me- 
dium of  language,  addresses  itself  to  phenomena  of  mind;  its  princi- 
ples do  not  depend  upon  language  except  in  their  manifestation;  it  is 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  prior  to  language ;  and  it  governs  not  only  the 
stud}^,  but  the  very  genesis,  of  language  itself. 

Grammar  is  the  study  of  language  in  its  true  nature ;  and  hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  aim  of  grammar  is  coincident  with  the  purpose 
of  language :  it  is  in  the  same  line  and  direction  with  the  proper  use 
of  language.  The  business  of  language  is  to  predicate.  In  this  one 
word  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up :  the  use  of  language  is  to 
predicate,  that  is,  to  say  something  of  some  subject.  In  the  view  of 
grammar  every  word  is  valued  by  its  relation  to  the  act  of  predication 
and  its  share  in  that  act :  upon  this  one  principle  it  gathers  all  words 
into  a  small  group  of  categories,  and  these  categories  are  the  parts  of 
speech. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  these  obvious  facts  in  order  to  clear 
the  essential  distinction  between  grammar  and  philology.     Grammar, 

1 A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  1762. 
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then,  is  the  analysis  of  mental  action  in  the  nse  of  language :  philolo- 
gy is  the  analysis  of  the  composition  of  words  with  reference  to  those 
physical  organs  whereby  speech  is  rendered  vocal.  By  grammar,  lan- 
guage is  laid  alongside  of  the  mind :  by  philology  it  is  laid  alongside 
of  the  larynx.  The  outcome  of  grammar  is  the  doctrine  of  the  parts 
of  speech :  the  outcome  of  philology  is  the  physical  structure  of  words, 
the  precision  of  etymology,  and  the  doctrine  of  roots. 

3.  Now  comes  the  question.  Which  of  these  two  is  the  more  avail- 
able as  an  educational  medium, — grammar,  or  philology?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  accepting  the  one  and  excluding  the  other,  for  no  doubt 
both  of  them  have  their  own  educational  utility.  We  only  seek  a  clear 
understanding  upon  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance.  It  has, 
in  fact,  become  necessary  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  give 
one  side  of  English  study  a  priority  over  the  other,  or  whether  it  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  in  what  order,  or  in  what  proportion, 
we  apply  them  severally  in  the  educational  curriculum. 

Dean  Hook  in  his  "Life  of  Tatwine,"  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  731  to  734,  had  occasion  to  notice  the  fruits  of  that 
system  of  education  which  had  been  instituted  by  Hadrian,  the  com- 
panion of  Archbishop  Theodore.  Entering  upon  this  theme,  he  made 
a  passing  observation :  "  For  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  nothing  has 
been  found  comparable  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  grammar, 
except  the  mathematics."  I  have  not  quoted  these  words  for  their 
singularity,  but  for  an  opposite  reason;  namely,  because  they  formu- 
late what  I  take  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  whole  period  since 
education  was  first  made  a  matter  of  earnest  inquiry  and  investigation. 
This  old  notion  has  governed  the  course  of  literary  education  for  cen- 
turies, and,  new  lights  or  new  experiments  notwithstanding,  I  think 
it  must  in  the  main  continue  to  govern  it,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
founded  in  natural  truth. 

In  fact,  grammar  is  the  natural  focus  and  centre  of  all  philological 
study,  and  it  is  easv  to  see  that  this  must  necessarily  be  so.  For  as 
the  spring  of  all  language  is  predication,  and  as  with  the  progress 
of  development  the  act  of  predication  becomes  highly  complex  and 
elaborate,  some  habit  of  analysis  is  requisite  if  the  mind  is  to  keep 
pace  with  its  own  creations.  Grammar  is  the  psychological  analysis 
of  predication.  We  are  too  prone  to  hold  elementary  grammar  cheap, 
merely  because  it  is  elementary,  and  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
mon knowledge ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  first  condition  of  our  bringing 
a  scientific  mind  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  language.     Whatever 
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we  learn  by  comparative  philology  goes  but  to  constitute  a  periphery 
which  revolves,  or  ought  to  revolve,  round  this  central  "hub  "  of  lin- 
guistic science.  When  we  have  found  out  a  new  etymology,  what  is 
it  but  a  new  instance  of  the  recovery  of  an  old  and  forgotten  predica- 
tion? When,  for  example,  we  learn  that  "umpire"  has  dropped  an 
initial  ?2,  and  that  the  word  represents  non-par  ("  odd,  single  "),  we  find 
that  the  fact  of  his  standing  between  two  discordant  parties  as  a  sin- 
gle arbitrator  was  the  predication  of  which  this  functionary  was  the 
subject. 

There  is  a  notion  abroad  that  philology  is  superior  to  grammar, 
that  it  is  in  a  commanding  position  over  grammar,  and  that  it  has  a 
natural  right  to  supervise  the  arrangements  and  terminology  of  gram- 
mar. The  consequence  has  been,  that  of  late  years  almost  every 
author  who  has  come  forward  as  a  grammarian  has  done  so  more  or 
less  in  the  guise  of  a  philologist,  as  if  this  character  invested  him  with 
higher  authority,  and  gave  him  power  to  innovate  upon  the  time- 
honored  institutes  of  grammiar.  By  this  avenue  some  confused  and 
hybrid  doctrines  have  found  their  way  into  current  school-books.  I 
have  seen  questions  about  "  prepositional  "  adverbs,  which  tend  to 
create  a  suspicion  that  a  confusion  may  have  crept  into  the  system  of 
teaching  concerning  the  mutual  relations  of  prepositions  and  adverbs. " 

Such,  again,  is  the  notion  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  do  away 
with  the  definite  article,  and  call  it  an  adjective.  About  this  innova- 
tion there  is  a  show  of  superior  philosophy  which  has  proved  only  too 
attractive.  A  few  years  ago  I  heard  a  grammar-lesson  given  to  the 
senior  class  of  boys  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  our  elementary 
schools.  It  was  a  sort  of  show  lesson  given  by  previous  appoint- 
ment, and  the  lesson  was  conducted  by  the  head-master.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  his  power  of  drawing  knowledge 
and  of  keeping  the  attention  of  a  large  circle  of  boys  was  admirable. 
The  instruction  was  sound  in  every  particular  but  one,  and  that  was 
(curiously)  in  the  very  point  upon  which  he,  and  the  boys  too,  espe- 
cially prided  themselves.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  this  incident 
that  I  managed  before  the  day  was  out  to  commit  it  to  writing.  The 
master,  questioning  the  boys,  began  with:  Q. —  How  many  classes  or 
sorts  of  words  are  there?  A. — Eight.  Q. — How  many  were  there 
made  formerly?  A.— Nine.  Q. — What  class  of  word  is  now  given 
up?  A. — The  article.  Q. — What  do  we  now  call  the  article?  A. — 
The  distinguishing  adjective.  Q. — What  other  sorts  of  adjectives 
are  there  besides  the  distinguishing  adjective?    A. — Qualifying  adjec- 
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tives.  Q. — Is  there  any  article  which  is  not  a  distinguishing  adjective? 
A. —  Yes,  the  article  a  or  an. 

I  have  more  than  once  heard  this  "  distinguishing  adjective  "  made 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  how 
easily  its  supporters  have  been  able  to  content  themselves  with  their 
defence  of  it.  They  have  one  reason,  and  one  only ;  namely,  that  it 
is  true.  Now  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  true,  because,  although  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  even  true,  yet  it  is  not  worth  while  to  deny  it ;  for 
it  is  no  justification  of  a  technical  term  to  say  it  is  true.  Many  pred- 
icates may  be  true  of  the  same  subject,  and  yet  they  would  not  all 
be  equally  appropriate  for  a  technical  designation  of  that  subject. 
Suppose,  now,  on  some  public  occasion,  when  a  great  functionary  was 
present  in  robes  of  office  or  robes  of  state,  a  speaker  should  indicate 
him  as  that  "decorated  individual,"  would  the  general  indignation  be 
allayed  by  his  urging  that  this  description  was  literally  true?  Would 
such  a  plea  be  listened  to,  or  would  it  save  such  an  orator  from  the 
penalty  of  quicik  and  ignominious  expulsion?  So,  then,  it  is  not 
worth  while  discussing  whether  "  distinguishing  adjective  "  truly  de- 
scribes the  definite  article  or  not.  What  its  supporters  have  to  show 
is,  that  it  is  more  appropriate  than  the  old  technical  term  which  they 
pretend  to  displace. 

A  clear  apprehension  of  the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  old 
grammar  and  the  new  philology  is  the  best  guaranty  against  confusion 
of  this  kind.  Our  recent  English  grammars,  those  that  have  come 
up  since  philology  was  fashionable,  are  rarely  free  from  it.  The  two 
diverse  elements — mental  analysis  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  physical 
analysis  of  etymology — are  confusedly  intermingled.  I  overheard 
some  school-girls  comparing  their  achievements  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions that  are  commonly  set  at  the  end  of  the  school-term,  and  one 
asked  whether  any  of  them  had  given  the  derivation  of  "every," 
"such,"  "else."  I  joined  the  conversation,  and  inquired  which  of 
their  school-books  it  might  be  that  furnished  them  with  such  recon- 
dite information.  It  was  Morris's  "  English  Grammar,"  a  book  which 
I  already  knew  as  more  distinguished  by  its  form-lore  and  etymolo- 
gies than  by  soundness  in  the  solid  foundations  of  grammar.  This 
book  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  to  diffuse  the  "  improve- 
ment "  whereby  the  article  is  excluded  from  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  definite  article  is  called  an  "  adjective."  In  this  book,  "  grammar  " 
properly  so  called — that  "  grammar "  which  is  the  best  educational 
medium — is  distracted  by  a  quantity  of  interspersed  philological  infor- 
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mation,  wliicli  is  indeed  good  of  its  kind,  and  neatly  conveyed,  only 
here  it  is  out  of  place.  This  manual  is  a  type  of  the  disturbance  which 
the  new  knowledge  has  caused,  and  it  well  represents  the  transition 
state  that  must  intervene  before  the  relation  of  the  old  to  the  new  is 
definitively  ascertained.  I  may,  however,  add,  that  in  printing  the 
philological  matter  in  a  smaller  type  the  author  upholds  the  principle 
for  which  I  am  contending,  and  witnesses  to  the  educational  priority 
of  grammar. 

Comparative  philology  has  no  power  to  introduce  improvement  in 
grammatical  ideas,  because  these  rest  on  a  psychological  basis,  while 
philology  has  to  do  with  the  material  side  of  language.  It  is  only 
too  easy  for  the  philologer  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  and  deem  himself  to  be  superior  to  grammar,  that  subject  of 
juvenile  study.  There  is  no  one  but  is  the  better  for  a  well-trained 
grammatical  habit  of  mind:  it  is  this  habit  which  cultivates  language 
as  an  instrumxcnt  of  thought,  which  facilitates  lucidity  in  diction,  and 
prompts  the  most  harmonious  and  interpretative  tones  in  reading 
aloud.  The  j^arts  of  speech  are  not  exhausted  when  they  have  been 
learned  once  for  all ;  they  are  not  fixed  and  rigid;  they  are  full  of 
the  elasticity  and  variability  of  life ;  they  have  their  transitions,  grad- 
uations, refinements.  Take  the  familiar  little  words  "they,"  "their," 
"  them."  These  were  demonstratives  before  they  were  personal  pro- 
nouns, and,  when  they  became  personal  pronouns,  they  did  not  forfeit 
the  right  to  be  demonstratives.  Does  this  seem  pedantic,  drj^,  and 
uninteresting?  Unfortunately  it  is  apt  to  be  so  voted,  and  one  of  the 
consequences  is,  that  we  never  can  be  sure  we  shall  hear  these  words 
rightly  delivered.  Familiar  and  beautiful  sentences  are  too  often 
marred  from  this  cause.  "  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our 
fathers  have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  thou  diddest  in 
their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them."  The  right  reading  of 
this  versicle  turns  upon  the  delivery  of  "  their  "  and  "  them,"  and  that 
right  delivery  will  be  insured  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  demon- 
stratives. It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that  the  secret 
of  good  reading  lies  not  so  much  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
big  words  as  in  the  appropriate  intonation  of  the  little  ones. 

From  the  advantages  of  grammatical  culture,  let  us  turn  and  con- 
sider the  disadvantages  of  its  neglect.  Philologers  who  deem  that  the 
key  to  sound  philological  thought  is  to  be  found  in  phonetics  and 
form-lore  are  apt  to  go  wofully  astray  when  they  attempt  to  criticise 
or  to  reason.     I  know  this  to  my  cost.     I  have  been  scolded  in  more 
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than  one  literary  journal  because  I  (so  it  is  alleged)  have  attributed 
to  the  modern  English  language  an  imaginary  feature,  which  I  have 
called  the  "  fiexional  infinitive."  This  allegation  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  grammatical  culture  had  been  as  general  and  as  thor- 
ough as  it  is  assumed  to  be.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  asserted  and 
do  assert  the  existence  of  a  fiexional  infinitive  in  modern  English. 
And  I  have  done  more  than  this:  I  have  demonstrated  it  by  the  only 
possible  means  of  demonstration,  namely,  by  a  large  variety  of  exam- 
ples and  illustrations.     Inter  alia  I  quoted  Pope's  line, — 

"  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well," 

and  I  said  that  here  the  word  "  writing  "  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  This  statement  of  mine  has  been  saluted  with  a  sonorous  and 
gorgeous  avalanche  of  invective:  it  has  been  signalized  as  confusion, 
heresy,  moonshine,  and  the  "hunting  of  the  snark."  But  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  the  case? 

The  fiexional  infinitive  is  a  fact  of  simple  perception  to  every  mind 
that  is  duly  exercised  in  grammatical  discernment.  In  the  above  in- 
stance the  word  "  writing  "  cannot  otherwise  be  reasonably  thought  of 
than  as  an  infinitive  mood ;  and  this  ought  to  need  no  argument,  just 
because  it  is  capable  of  none,  inasmuch  as  it  is  self-evident.  I  will 
add  another  example.  Dean  Stanley,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Eraser  on 
the  occasion  of  his  addressing  actors  in  a  Manchester  theatre,  said, 
"  You  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  singular  gift  of  going  to  the  very 
verge  of  imprudence,  and  yet  never  crossing  it."  There  I  maintain 
that  "going"  and  "crossing"  are  infinitives;  and  I  say,  that,  if  any 
one  denies  it,  he  must  either  be  laboring  under  crudeness  of  thought, 
or  else  he  must  be  doing  violence  to  his  understanding.  This  is  a 
matter,  that,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  admit  of  argument ;  but  it  does 
admit  of  testimony :  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  sponta- 
neous and  competent  witness.  Professor  James  M.  Garnett  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  reviewing  my  "  English  Prose "  in  "  The 
American  Journal  of  Philology,"  said,  "  Here  we  may  thank  the  author 
for  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  the  verbal  noun  and  the  fiex- 
ional infinitive  in  -ing^  a  distinction  often  overlooked  by  grammari- 
ans; and  he  would  have  done  well  to  caution  the  reader  against  the 
more  elementary  blunder — not,  however,  unknown  to  teachers  of 
English — of  confounding  the  participle  in  -ing  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  forms." 

In  considering  the  study  of  English,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
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that  the  first  place  is  due  to  its  educational  aspect,  and  that,  if  this  is 
well  ascertained,  the  course  of  scientific  inquiry  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  important  to  realize  the  broad  difference  between 
educational  value  and  scientific  value.  Educational  value  is  measured 
by  its  usefulness  in  opening  the  mind  of  the  learner ;  but  scientific 
value  is  independent  of  the  measure  of  usefulness  in  every  sense.  The 
pursuit  of  phonetics  is  justified,  as  every  scientific  pursuit  is  justified, 
by  the  extension  of  knowledge,  without  any  plea  of  utility. 

But  although  the  study  of  phonetics  is  primarily  scientific,  although 
it  is  not  undertaken  for  its  usefulness,  it  will  be  found,  if  follov/ed  in 
the  right  time  and  order,  to  be  fruitful  not  only  by  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, but  also  by  great  practical  advantages  in  the  command  of  lan- 
guage. The  mind  that  is  exercised  in  phonetic  etymology  will  grow 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  vocabulary,  will  acquire  a  ready  command  of 
its  resources,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  difiicult  of  an  author's  attain- 
ments will  be  rendered  easy  and  even  amusing.  After  all,  the  highest 
aim  of  linguistic  studies  is  the  jDcrfecting  of  language  as  an  instru- 
ment,— an  instrument  not  of  expression  only,  but  also  of  thought.  All 
men  cannot  be  high  artists  in  literature,  like  Addison,  or  Johnson,  or 
Macaulay.  Such  excellence  is  not  attained  without  a  rich  original 
gift  of  nature.  But  it  is  within  the  reasonable  aspiration  of  ordinarily 
gifted  men  to  desire  to  make  the  best  of  their  powers  of  thought  and 
utterance,  and  it  is  not  generally  understood  how  much  may  be  at- 
tained by  habitual  pleasure  in  the  study  of  English. 

J.  Earle. 
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The  greatest  railroad  project  since  tlie  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  is  that  which  contemplates  the  union  of  the  three  Americas — 
a  Pan-American  railway.  If  constructed  it  will  secure  to  the  United 
States  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world ;  but  the  sums  required 
for  this  mighty  engineering  work  would  be  so  vast  that  financiers  in- 
quire how,  and  upon  what  terms,  the  funds  could  be  obtained.  The 
method  of  development  which  has  prevailed  in  South  America,  and 
which  has  operated  so  far  that  only  2,900  miles  in  such  a  line  remain 
unoccupied  by  existing  roads  and  concessions,  may  give  the  answer. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  railroad  in  the 
whole  of  South  America;  to-day  there  are  fifteen  thousand  miles  in 
operation.  Eliminating  Brazil,  whose  railroad  problem  has  never 
been  attacked  in  clear  comprehension  of  her  ultimate  necessities,  the 
development  of  highways  in  South  America  is  seen  to  follow  with 
striking  precision  the  important  commercial  axes  of  the  continent. 
The  proportion  of  mileage  constituting  trunk  lines  is  extremely  large 
compared  with  that  comprised  in  "feeders."  Moreover,  these  trunk 
lines  have  in  all  cases  proved  financially  successful.  This  is  true  also 
in  Brazil,  v/here  the  Central  Railroad,  connecting  the  SSo  Paulo  and 
the  Minas  Geraes  systems  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  in  some  years 
yielded  a  net  income  of  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  record  of  the  past 
two  years  is  no  criterion  of  the  importance  of  these  roads,  the  reduc- 
tion of  income  on  the  Central  Railroad  being  due  to  reckless  manage- 
ment, and  the  deficiencies  in  Argentine  resulting  partly  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  traffic,  and  quite  as  much  from  the  depreciation  of  the  national 
currency,  which  difficulty  the  railroads  were  not  empowered  to  meet 
by  an  increase  of  tariffs.  In  addition  to  the  trunk  lines  a  few  short 
detached  roads  which  were  urgently  needed  to  facilitate  an  existing 
and  growing  trade  have  been  correspondingly  profitable,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  policy  which  has  been  so  common  in  South  America  of  build- 
ing roads  a  few  miles  into  the  interior  to  serve  as  local  "feeders  "  for 
separate  ports,  has  ended  in  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the  state 
which  had  guaranteed  interest  upon  the  capital  involved.     A  reaction 
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against  government  guaranties  upon  railroad  investments  is  justly 
becoming  strong  in  many  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  the 
complete  abandonment  of  this  form  of  subvention,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  land  grants  and  other  privileges  in  lieu  of  it,  will  not  only 
relieve  the  national  treasuries,  but  will  infuse  greater  spirit  and  energy 
into  railroad  management,  giving  an  added  stimulus  to  commerce 
which  the  railroad  corporations  will  then  take  care  to  foster. 

No  single  continental  belt  of  trade  exists  in  South  America,  owing 
to  the  great  diversity  of  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  the 
vast  interior  tropical  wilderness ;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  two  quite 
well-defined  commercial  axes,  one  extending  approximately  east  and 
west  through  the  temperate  southern  regions,  and  the  other  north  and 
south  through  the  populous  western  coast.  The  Argentine  trunk 
lines  coincide  with  the  former,  and  the  Chilian  with  the  latter,  while 
the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  the  west-coast  system  has  led  to 
projects  for  the  further  paralleling  of  the  sea-board  in  Chili,  and  for 
the  building  of  roads  southward  from  Lima  to  the  Chilian  frontier, 
both  of  which  will  doubtless  be  accomplished  within  a  decade.  A 
noticeable  feature  within  the  past  few  years  is  the  tendency  to  strike  a 
truer  axis,  which,  as  a  sort  of  mean  between  the  others  and  the  adjoin- 
ing belt  of  Bolivian  trade,  shall  enjoy  more  fully  the  advantages, 
present  and  future,  of  a  trunk  line  serving  a  varied  and  extensive 
commerce.  The  railroad  from  Antofagasta,  Chili,  to  the  famous  min- 
ing region  of  Huanchaca,  Bolivia,  has  already  done  excellent  service, 
and  has  stimulated  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Argentine  system 
from  Jujuy  to  this  point.  The  construction  of  another  road  from  the 
same  plateau  to  connect  at  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  with  the  Peruvian 
line  to  Mollendo,  on  the  Pacific,  is  being  so  persistently  agitated,  and 
is  so  undeniable  a  necessity,  that  it  must  speedily  be  carried  to  con- 
summation. Thus  would  be  established  a  route  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  having  a  general  south-east  and  north-west  direction, 
through  some  of  the  richest  districts  of  South  America,  with  widely 
different  products  along  the  several  portions  of  its  course,  which  will 
inevitably  swell  the  traffic  to  large  proportions.  Bolivian  statistics 
are  not  easy  of  access,  but  some  notion  of  the  commerce  already  exist- 
ing may  be  gained  from  the  circumstance  that  Bolivian  exportations 
to  Argentine  alone  amounted  to  $77,813  in  1890,  and  her  importations 
from  that  country  in  the  same  year  reached  a  value  of  $270,000,  which 
figures  do  not  include  foreign  goods  touching  Argentine  in  transit. 
Her  commerce  through  Peru,  all  of  which  crosses  Lake  Titicaca,  paid 
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in  freight  to  the  lake  steamers,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  nearly 
$130,000.     This  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  traffic. 

It  must  be  observed  that  speculative  and  whimsical  considerations 
have  in  no  instance  been  instrumental  in  creating  railroad  systems  in 
South  America,  but  that  these  have  been  called  into  existence  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  a  commerce  previously  developed  into  con- 
siderable magnitude.  In  Argentine  two  distinct  centres  of  trade  and 
civilization,  one  in  the  west  and  north-west,  the  other  along  the  Atlan- 
tic sea-board,  required  convenient  communication,  for  political  as  well 
as  commercial  reasons.  There  has  also  always  been  trade  with  Chili, 
in  apite  of  the  obstructing  Andes.  In  1890  this  exchange  of  com- 
modities reached  a  total  value  of  $2,039,000.  The  single  Brazilian  sys- 
tem was  demanded  by  extensive  coffee  and  mining  interests.  The 
Chilian  roads  served  as  outlets  for  agricultural  and  mining  regions ; 
and  the  principal  Peruvian  lines  were  intended  to  open  up  the  mines 
and  agricultural  lands  of  the  central  and  eastern  districts,  as  well  as  to 
attract  the  commerce  of  Bolivia. 

Pioneer  roads,  built  for  the  sake  of  creating  new  centres  of  indus- 
try, have  formed  no  part  of  the  South  American  railroad  programme, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  plan  would  meet  with  any  success 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  is  not  denying  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess, for  a  wise  colonization  scheme,  supported  by  sufficient  capital, 
could  accomplish  it,  but  colonization  enterprises  have  hitherto  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  Latin  republics,  and  railroads  have  not 
produced  effects  in  these  countries  analogous  to  those  in  the  North. 
In  fact  the  commercial  side  of  a  railroad  joroblem  in  South  America 
involves  considerations  which  would  not  logically  occur  to  a  northern 
financier,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  rush  for  new  lands,  to  the  spring- 
ing up  of  cities,  and  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  trade,  upon  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  line.  South  American  life  is  not  keyed  to  so  high 
a  pitch  as  ours  of  the  North.  Moreover,  the  legitimate  effect  of 
the  railroads  has  been  rendered  nugatory  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
apathy  of  the  foreign  shareholders,  who  cared  less  than  they  ought 
about  encouraging  enterprises  that  should  enhance  the  traffic  on 
their  lines,  so  long  as  the  governments  made  prompt  remittances  to 
London  of  the  accrued  interest  upon  their  invested  capital.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  true  that  prospective  business  must  be  estimated 
upon  a  different  basis  than  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  the  actual 
needs  of  an  immediate  commerce  must  determine  the  railroad  de- 
velopment of  the  Latin  continent.     A  study  of  these  exigencies  then 
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ought  to  demonstrate  wliat  hope  tliere  is  for  tlie  realization  of  an 
intercontinental  railroad. 

There  is  probably  no  agricultural  product  in  the  world  which  will 
not  find  a  soil  and  climate  congenial  to  its  growth  in  South  America. 
Every  species  of  useful  mineral  is  also  found  abundantly,  and  widely 
disseminated  over  the  continent.  Likewise  unlimited  water  power  is 
awaiting  the  manufacturer  in  every  one  of  the  southern  republics. 
With  the  extension  of  routes  of  inter-communication  between  these 
states  their  commercial  independence  with  regard  to  many  important 
staples  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  first  steps  in  this 
direction  will  be  an  exchange  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  legumes,  and 
other  vegetables  of  the  South,  and  of  the  Andean  plateaus  and  val- 
leys, for  the  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  products  of  the  strictly 
tropical  regions.  The  completion  of  a  system  of  roads  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  across  Bolivia  into  Peru  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  when  inter-state  trade  will  begin  to  prove  a  factor  of 
large  value  in  South  American  affairs.  The  famous  Lima  and  Oroya 
Railway,  soon  to  be  in  operation  across  the  Andes,  will  inaugurate 
days  of  plenty  and  prosperity  for  Peru  by  admitting  the  varied  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  fertile  Montana  to  the  starving  western 
coast.  Wisdom  of  a  certain  sort  lay  in  that  proposition  of  a  French 
company  to  construct  a  road  from  Bogota,  in  the  central  plateau  of 
Colombia,  across  to  Venezuela.  The  idea  may  have  been  premature, 
but  it  was  conceived  in  a  clear  prescience  of  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  a  railroad  connecting  the  central  plateau 
of  Ecuador  with  Colombia  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  way  of  Popayan 
and  the  Rio  Cauca,  developing  the  immense  dormant  resources  of  this 
chain  of  interior  valleys,  will  prove  of  great  importance.  On  the 
route  are  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  and  world-famous  mines  of  gold 
and  silver;  the  climate  presents  every  gradation  from  the  steamy 
tropics  of  the  north  coast  to  the  temperate  airs  of  the  high  plateaus; 
the  fruits  and  grains  of  every  zone  are  produced;  sheep  are  grown 
in  the  elevated  lands,  and  cotton  flourishes  in  the  middle  portion; 
while  the  splendid  water  power  of  the  Rio  Cauca  could  serve  a  manu- 
facturing industry  as  large  as  that  of  Massachusetts. 

A  railroad  is  already  being  built  by  an  American  from  Buenaven- 
tura into  the  Cauca  Yalley,  with  Popayan  as  its  ultimate  objective 
point,  so  that  this  plan  of  development  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
a  visionary  dream  to  be  realized  only  in  some  now  nebulous  future. 
Indeed  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  transportation  facilities  through- 
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out  the  north-western  portion  of  South  America  may  be  projected  in 
conformity  with  the  indications  of  an  existing  traffic,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  safe  method  to  pursue  in  the  southern  continent.  The 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  an  examination  of  the  local  trade  of  Colombia, 
which  country  in  the  year  1889  imported  from  Ecuador  no  less  than 
$114,000,  and  exported  $55,000.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  every 
pound  of  the  merchandise  which  these  sums  represent  was  laboriously 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  on  mule-back  over  wretched  roads  in 
the  Andes.  Some  of  it  came  by  sea,  but  this  was  only  from  port  to 
port,  and  the  inevitable  mule  journey  must  be  made  to  bring  it  to  its 
final  market  in  the  interior  towns.  The  governments  interested,  rec- 
ognizing their  opportunity  to  SAvell  the  traffic,  and  thus  hasten  the 
construction  of  railroads,  have  just  arranged  a  treaty  whereby  goods 
crossing  the  frontier  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador  shall  in  future  be 
exempt  from  customs  restrictions.  There  must  surely  be  a  powerful 
demand  to  encourage  such  a  commerce  under  such  tremendous  diffi- 
culties. Even  after  witnessing  this  phenomenon  we  are  hardly  pre- 
pared to  expect  an  interchange  of  commodities  between  Colombia  and 
Peru,  and  yet  the  official  figures  for  1889  show  a  movement  toward 
Peru  of  products  to  the  value  of  $5,636,  and  Colombian  importations 
from  Peru  of  $24,663.  In  each  case  this  commerce  is  independent  of 
that  from  Colon  and  Panama.  Turning  to  Venezuela  we  find  that 
she  took  Colombian  products  in  1889  to  the  amount  of  $70,162,  and 
returned  to  Colombia  $16,540.  Here  again  the  same  difficulties  of 
transportation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  place  an  absolute  em- 
bargo upon  commercial  intercourse.  Evidence  favoring  rail  commu- 
nication northward  into  Central  America  is  afforded  by  the  total 
commerce  of  Colombia,  exclusive  of  the  Isthmus,  with  Costa  Eica, 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Mexico,  which  amounts  to  $150,000  per 
annum.  She  also  has  a  trade  with  the  West  Indies  of  over  $600,000, 
which  will  benefit  railroads  into  the  interior — the  goal  of  all  Colom- 
bian business.  Yenezuelan  commerce  likewise  presents  some  curious 
features.  While  enjoying  a  large,  steady  trade  with  the  Islands,  she 
makes  occasional  spasmodic  movements  toward  dealings  with  her  sis- 
ter republics,  such  as  a  ten-thousand-dollar  trade  with  Mexico  in 
1886,  continuing  fairly  well  into  1888 ;  an  eight-hundred-dollar  ex- 
change with  Ecuador  in  1887,  small,  but  noteworthy ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  an  importation  of  $11,000  from  Uruguay  in  1886.  While 
of  little  intrinsic  value,  these  serve  as  an  index  to  a  tendency  which 
might  produce  important  results  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
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Colombia,  however,  remains  tlie  pivotal  state,  upon  whose  develop- 
ment depends  the  fate  of  rail  communication  between  the  three  Amer- 
icas. She  is  only  in  her  commercial  infancy,  but  she  is  destined  to  a 
commanding  importance  in  the  future.  Her  trade  has  swelled  from  an 
aggregate  of  $19,000,000  in  1885  to  $26,000,000  in  1890,  in  spite  of 
mules  and  bad  roads.  Eailroads  are  building  in  many  parts,  and  the 
gaps  between  them  must  inevitably  be  filled  in,  forming  systems  ex- 
tending into  the  South,  and  terminating  at  some  point  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Cartagena  would  seem  to  be  marked  out  by  nature  for  this 
distinction,  having  a  splendid  harbor,  being  near  the  Magdalena  River, 
which  is  at  present  the  gi^eat  highway  into  the  heart  of  Colombia,  and 
possessing  what  is  of  foremost  importance — a  salubrious  climate.  Here 
is  the  natural  northern  terminus  of  any  great  system  of  South  Amer- 
ican railroads,  and  here  would  necessarily  arise  a  great  distributing 
centre — the  South  American  metropolis. 

This  of  course  is  allowing  that  the  great  gap  between  Quito  and 
the  Peruvian  roads  will  be  closed  up.  It  may  seem  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen soon,  and  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  most  likely 
retard  it  for  some  years.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  of 
Ecuador  has  granted  a  concession  for  a  road  from  Machala,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Cuenca,  in  the  interior,  which  point  is  not  far  from  Quito. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  surveying  party,  now  in  the  field,  will 
reveal  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  going  south  from  Cuenca  into  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  or  Maraiion.  The  distance  at  least  is 
not  great.  Another  150  miles  eastward  will  serve  to  reach  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  at  the  site  of  ancient  Borja,  where  the 
river  escapes  from  the  mountain  regions  through  the  gorge  known  as 
the  Pongo  de  Manseriche.  Vessels  of  five  feet  draught  can  reach  this 
point,  and  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  products  of  Eastern  Peru,  by 
coming  to  the  Pongo,  and  thence  northward  by  rail  to  Cartagena, 
could  reach  New  York  by  a  journey  nearly  2,000  miles  shorter  than 
by  way  of  Para,  Brazil.  The  charter  of  the  Payta-Piura  road  in  Peru 
provides  for  its  extension  to  Borja — a  route  not  only  feasible,  but 
comparatively  easy — and  the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  recognized 
the  desirability  of  rail  connection  from  Trujillo,  via  Cajamarca,  to 
Chachapoyas,  which  will  doubtless  be  undertaken  after  the  Lima  and 
Oroya  Railway  is  finished.  This  all  means  that  there  is  an  important 
central  region  of  northern  Peru  which  must  ere  long  be  penetrated  by 
railroads,  and  when  this  is  done  the  most  embarrassing  part  of  the 
Soutli  American  trunk  line  problem  will  have  been  solved.     Th« 
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connection  to  Lima,  and  southward,  completing  tlie  chain,  is  simply 
another  of  the  necessities  of  the  future,  to  be  delayed  only  until  the 
volume  of  Peruvian  business  shall  encourage  a  coast-line  railroad. 

Questions  of  engineering  difficulty  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
ignored.  It  would  certainly  be  foolish  to  attempt  a  line  at  present 
across  any  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  east  of  the  Andes, 
and  there  may  be  elevated  passes  in  the  mountains  which  will  oppose 
progress  for  many  years  to  come;  but  in  spite  of  this  it  may  be 
averred  that  the  demands  of  commerce  will  compel  the  most  stupend- 
ous engineering  undertakings.  We  have  seen  a  goodly  traffic  creep- 
ing slowly  along  the  edge  of  Andean  precipices,  pushing  through  deep 
defiles,  risking  dangerous  crossings  of  swollen  torrents,  and  we  know 
that  the  people  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador  are  eager  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  slow-going  mule.  In  this  era  of  rapid  transportation, 
when  the  railroad  is  as  necessary  to  a  nation  as  a  revenue  is  to  its 
government,  v/e  may  be  sure  that  steel  bands  will  soon  bind  the 
Americas  together.  But  an  important  question  arises.  May  we  ex- 
pect any  large  amount  of  through  traffic  north  from  Cartagena  to  pre- 
fer carriage  by  rail  rather  than  by  sea? 

It  is  certain  that  no  railroad  can  ever  reduce  its  freights  lower  than 
those  now  charged  between  Cartagena  and  New  York,  which  average 
about  fifty-three  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  distance  by  sea  be- 
tween these  two  cities  is  not  over  2,100  miles,  while  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable distance  by  land  is  about  4,000.  There  are  American  ships 
now  in  the  southern  trade  which  can  without  difficulty  make  the  voy- 
age in  six  days,  and  whenever  there  is  warrant  for  it  the  time  can 
be  reduced  to  four  days.  Eail  communication,  however,  possesses 
certain  conspicuous  advantages  over  steamship  connection.  Besides 
being  more  regular,  it  carries  with  it  the  telegraph,  bringing  the  daily 
market  reports  cheaply  to  the  door  of  the  producer  and  the  initial 
merchant  or  broker,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country;  it  links  to- 
gether, not  two  or  three  points  merely,  but  a  whole  chain  of  cities  and 
towns;  and  business  is  accelerated  throughout  its  entire  length,  the 
stimulus  at  any  one  place  reacting  directl}^  or  indirectly  upon  every 
other  along  the  route.  Furthermore,  railroad  development  parallel 
with  competitory  water  routes  invariably  builds  up  an  enormous 
new  traffic  to  the  benefit  of  both.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
commerce  on  our  own  Great  Lakes,  where  the  ton  mileage  for  1889 
amounted  to  22.6  per  cent  of  the  total  railroad  ton  mileage  of  the  entire 
United  States.     Also  the  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  Kail- 
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way,  which  is  built  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans  to  Memphis,  successfnlly  competes  with  river  transportation 
in  carrying  cotton  both  to  New  Orleans  and  to  northern  markets,  and 
has  continued  to  make  money,  even  through  the  financial  crisis  of 
1884  when  many  other  railroads  succumbed. 

The  discrepancy  in  distance  between  the  two  routes  to  South 
America  grows  less  as  we  recede  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  being  in 
round  numbers  3,000  miles  from  Chicago  to  Cartagena  t'fa  New  York, 
against  3,200  miles  via  Mexico ;  3,200  miles  from  St.  Louis  via  New 
York,  and  2,900  miles  via  Newport  News,  against  3,000  miles  via 
Mexico;  and  3,450  miles  from  Kansas  City  via  New  York,  and  3,166 
miles  via  Newport  News,  against  3,100  miles  via  Mexico.  At  Kansas 
City,  two  degrees  east  of  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and  twelve 
degrees  west  of  the  entire  continent  of  South  America,  the  distance  is 
equalized,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  for  the  whole  central  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  also  draws  its  quota  of  supplies  from 
Latin  America,  and  produces  goods  salable  there,  an  all-rail  route 
would  possess  a  very  distinct  advantage,  both  in  regard  to  speed, 
and  to  freedom  frorn  the  cost  and  losses  incident  to  frequent  trans- 
shipments. In  addition  to  this,  many  of  our  exportations  to  South 
America  might  be  saved  the  necessity  of  the  expensive  special  pack- 
ing required  when  sent  by  sea,  which  would  often  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  charges,  even  from  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  cheaper  telegraphic  facilities,  improved  postal  service,  and 
ease  of  specie  remittances  to  all  southern  points,  which  will  accrue 
from  railroad  union  of  the  hemisphere  of  republics,  will  materially 
hasten  the  day  when  New  York  will  become  the  financial  centre  and 
clearing  house  of  the  world.  American  influence  will  flow  along  such 
a  chain  of  railroads  and  its  branches  as  the  waters  of  a  river  follow  its 
channel  and  spread  into  every  inlet  and  cove  along  its  margin.  The 
result  will  be  a  commercial  conquest  of  South  America  which  we 
could  never  otherwise  effect,  for  without  this  aid  to  our  supremacy  we 
should  be  merely  upon  an  equal  footing  with  every  other  nation  which 
runs  fast  ships  and  sends  agents  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the  South. 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  regard  the  limits  of  usefulness 
which  such  a  road  can  have.  The  traffic  which  will  naturally  follow 
the  lower  trans-continental  axis  of  commerce  in  South  America  will 
probably  never  constitute  any  considerable  portion  of  that  which 
will  be  carried  along  the  upper  extension  of  the  Andean  axis.  North 
America  takes  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Argen- 
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tine,  and  while  the  absolute  volume  of  trade  may  increase,  tlie  percen- 
tage will  remain  nearly  stationary  so  long  as  we  are  destitute  of  a 
merchant  marine.  The  opening  of  communication  between  that  coun- 
try and  the  republics  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  will  further  tend  to 
produce  this  effect.  Brazil  will  constitute  a  still  more  important 
market  for  Argentine  productions.  Increasing  European  trade  with 
Buenos  Ayres  will,  judging  from  present  appearances,  render  this  city 
a  permanent  metropolis,  controlling  the  foreign  commerce  of  Argen- 
tine, and  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Paraguay.  Eio  de  Janeiro  is  sus- 
ceptible of  immense  progress  by  the  extension  of  trunk  lines  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  but  she  would  seem  destined  to  remam  m 
much  the  same  relation  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  Boston  is  to  New  York,  for 
very  similar  reasons,  and  southern  and  eastern  Brazil  in  its  foreign 
trade  relations  will  possess  little  unity  of  interests  with  those  countries 
which  would  use  a  system  of  roads  leading  to  a  Caribbean  port. 

It  appears  indubitable  that  whoever  holds  commercial  supremacy, 
and  control  of  routes  of  transportation  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  will 
be  master  of  the  situation  in  South  America  from  Chili  and  Bolivia 
as  far  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  consideration  of  the  ultimate  gain 
to  us,  every  railroad  project  in  the  line  of  the  Andean  axis  in  South 
America  deserves  to  have  its  merits  examined,  and  deserves  en- 
couragement if  there  be  local  traffic  enough  to  support  it  until  it  shall 
perform  its  larger  functions  as  part  of  a  grand  trunk  line.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Americans  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  con- 
struct roads,  such  as  will  be  required  here,  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Whereas  the  English  railways  m  South 
America  have  cost  from  $33,000  to  $54,000  a  mile,  the  great  and  diffi- 
cult Southern  Kailway  of  Peru,  built  by  an  American,  cost  only  $18,- 
000  a  mile.  If  the  railroads  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador  are  constructed 
by  our  engineers  they  will  require  less  traffic  for  their  maintenance, 
and  can  be  the  sooner  built.  The  future  purpose  of  such  lines  as  part 
of  an  intercontinental  system  will  be  subserved  by  securing  in  each 
case  provisions  for  perpetual  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  a  wise 
recommendation  of  the  Intercontinental  Eailway  Commission.  Pro- 
gressing in  this  manner  the  Pan-American  Railroad  will  come  quietly 
as  a  natural  growth.  Hardly  realizing  how  it  came  we  shall  have  it, 
shall  fall  easily  into  the  use  of  it,  and  our  trade  and  finance  will  com- 
mand resources  through  its  agency  which,  combined  with  our  native 
riches,  will  render  America  supreme  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  CouRTENAY  De  Kalb. 
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In  the  following  brief  liistory  of  an  association  which  has  united 
nearly  all  the  leading  authors  of  England  and  a  great  number  of  the 
less  known,  I  beg,  at  the  outset,  most  clearly  and  unmistakably,  to 
disclaim  any  intention  whatever  to  speak  of,  or  to  refer  to,  the  rela- 
tions which  obtain  in  the  United  States  between  publisher  and  author, 
for  I  believe  that  the  conditions  of  literary  property  and  its  manage- 
ment are  by  no  means  the  same  in  the  two  countries.  I  have  had  no 
opportunities  of  studying  those  conditions;  therefore  any  remarks 
which  I  might  offer  upon  them  would  be  at  once  meddlesome  and 
worthless.  My  connection  with  our  own  Society  of  Authors,  however, 
has  given  me,  and  all  those  actively  connected  with  its  management, 
an  insight  into  the  whole  subject  of  literary  property  as  it  now  exists, 
as  it  is  acquired,  and  as  it  is  managed  in  our  country,  which  at  least 
affords  me  the  right  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  while  my  official  posi- 
tion in  the  society  as  chairman  of  its  executive  committee  further 
makes  it  my  duty  to  explain,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  why  we 
are  organized,  how  we  act  and  what  we  propose.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  the  prevailing  attitude  of  English  authors  towards  publishers  has 
long  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  one  of  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The 
epigrams  on  publishers  have  been  multitudinous.  If  ridicule  and 
venom  could  kill,  the  publishers  would  have  been  killed.  But  epi- 
grams, especially  when  shot  against  men  of  business,  do  not  kill ;  they 
do  not  always  sting.  In  this  case  epigrams  have  never  even  provoked 
reply. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  time  when  the  English  men  of  letters  were  in 
very  evil  plight,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  they  had  no  hope  except  to  become  mere  hacks 
to  the  man  with  money,  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  society  of 
British  authors  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  protection.  Thomas 
Campbell,  Dickens,  Carlylc,  Lytton,  Thackeray,  Captain  Marryatt, 
Augustus  De  Morgan,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  a  great  many  others 
joined  it.  They  started  with  about  a  hundred  members.  I  have  in 
my  possession  the  original  documents  and  many  autograph   letters 
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written  by  the  founders.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  most  practical  letter 
on  the  subject — the  only  practical  letter — was  written  by  Harriet 
Martineau.  Unfortunately,  the  thing  fell  into  feeble  hands.  The 
secretary,  or  the  committee,  drew  up  certain  vague  resolutions  which 
left  untouched  the  main  point.  They  talked  timidly  of  registermg, 
establishing  foreign  correspondence,  reading  papers,  and  so  forth, 
when  they  ought  to  have  gone  straight  to  the  methods  of  publishing. 
The  futility  of  their  resolutions  shows  that  the  promoters  either  did  not 
know  what  was  wanted  or  were  afraid  to  put  it  forward.  The  latter, 
I  take  it,  was  the  real  reason,  because  Dickens  and,  with  him,  all  the 
strong  men  withdrew  from  the  society,  and  in  a  year  it  expired^  hav- 
ing attempted  nothing  and  effected  nothing,  and  left  nothing  except 
this  little  bundle  of  letters  now  in  my  possession. 

There  was  already  in  existence — and  there  still  exists — a  Koyal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,  to  v/hich  Greorge  the  Fourth  used  to  make  an  annual 
grant  of  1,100  guineas.  His  successors  discontinued  the  grant.  The 
members  of  this  society  meet  occasionally  to  hear  papers  read  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  attract  men  of  letters,  and  may 
be  entirely  neglected  as  a  force  or  factor  in  the  profession  of  letters. 
There  are  two  other  institutions  for  the  assistance  of  authors.  The 
first  is  the  Eoyal  Literary  Fund,  which  makes  grants  to  writers  in  dis- 
tress. The  second  is  the  Civil  Pension  List,  which  consists  of  an 
annual  grant  of  £1,200  to  be  bestowed  in  pensions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
has  the  bestowal  of  these  pensions.  He  generally  gives  a  large  part 
of  them  to  widows  and  daughters  of  men  totally  unconnected  with 
either  literature,  science,  or  art — civil  servants,  soldiers,  or  sailors. 
The  thing  is  a  scandal,  but  as  only  men  of  letters,  science  and  art  are 
concerned,  and  no  votes  are  to  be  gained  by  stirring  in  the  matter, 
nothing  is  ever  done. 

It  is  now  nearly  eighi.  years  since  a  small  body  of  men,  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  met  to  discuss  the  question  whether  anything 
might  be  done  by  union  to  remedy  abuses  which  were  strongly  felt, 
but  had  never  been  formulated,  proved,  or  defined.  This  was  the 
origin  of  our  society,  which  now  numbers  750  members,  and  is  every 
year  increasing  in  strength,  in  reputation,  and  in  the  clearness  of  its 
aims. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  at  first  these  aims  were  almost  as 
vague  as  those  of  the  former  society.  There  was  blind  indignation, 
there  was  smouldering  fire,  among  the  great  body  of  the  literary  craft  j 
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but  when  one  came  to  examine  into  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
ascertained,  there  was  little  but  suspicion  to  go  upon.  We  therefore 
set  ourselves  at  once  to  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  the  facts 
as  connected  with  the  practical  business  of  managing  literary  property. 
We  speedily  discovered  enough  to  enable  "us  to  take  a  first  definite 
step,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Willis'  Rooms  we  claimed  the 
right  of  the  author,  as  one  party  in  a  joint  venture  or  partnership,  to 
examine  and  audit  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  other  contracting 
party.  A  modest  step,  apparently ;  in  reality,  a  most  important  step, 
a  step  which  leads  to  everything  else.  Because,  when  two  men  are 
engaged  in  the  same  venture,  if  one  of  the  two  is  excluded  from  the 
sight  of  the  books,  that  one  occupies  an  inferior  position ;  he  is  a 
dependent,  he  is  like  the  man  who  humbly  brings  to  his  master  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  labor  and  goes  away  m.aking  his  salaam  for  any  pieces 
of  silver  which  may  be  tossed  him.  How  this  claim  was  resented — 
how  it  is  still  resented — by  certain  publishers  shows  that  they  have 
always  understood  very  clearly,  what  it  would  mean  to  them  and  to 
what  it  would  lead.  This  claim  advanced,  and  kept  boldly  before  us, 
we  returned  to  our  research,  which  was  nothing  less  than  learning 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  publishing— from  the  publishers'  side. 
We  were  enabled  to  follow  up  our  investigation  by  all  kinds  of 
materials — publishers'  agreements,  letters,  and  the  evidence  of  printers, 
book-binders,  advertisement-agents,  clerks,  travellers,  publishers  them- 
selves— until  at  last  we  found  ourselves  fairly  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  methods  pursued  by  every  publishing  house  of  any  im- 
portance. 

What  did  we  find  out?  We  laid  bare  a  condition  of  things  which 
at  first  sight  made  it  seem  as  if  the  publishing  business  of  England 
was  based  on  systematic  fraud.  Case  after  case — shoals  of  cases — fell 
into  our  hands,  involving  one  house  after  another,  till  we  were  almost, 
fain  to  cry  out,  with  the  king,  that  all  men  were  liars.  Yet  we  re- 
frained, though  it  was  with  pain  and  grief.  Presently,  when  we  had 
sifted  and  classified  the  cases  before  us,  we  were  happy  in  discover- 
ing that  against  certain  houses  no  charges  could  be  brought,  nor  any 
unfair  dealing  proved,  nor,  I  think,  will  any  such  things  ever  be 
alleged  against  these  houses,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  we  could  pub- 
lish their  names.  What  kind  of  frauds  did  we  discover?  You  shall 
see  if  I  can  in  a  few  pages  convey  some  idea  of  their  nature  and 
variety. 

There  are  three  main  lines  of  publishing:  (1)  When  the  author 
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takes  a  half  or  some  greater  share  of  the  profits ;  (2)  when  he  receives 
a  royalty  of  so  much  for  everj  copy  sold ;  and  (3)  when  he  sells  his 
book  outright. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  we  found  that  the  cost  of  production  or 
manufacture  was  by  the  dishonest  houses  always  fraudulently  entered. 
Under  every  head  it  was  set  down  falsely.  Sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
twenty,  in  one  case  even  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  actual  sum  was 
charged.  Sometimes  the  amount  was  increased  by  any  fancy  sum 
that  the  honest  dealer  chose  to  name.  Kemember  that  there  was  no 
way  of  proving  the  fraud  except  by  bringing  an  action  in  the  high 
court  of  justice,  because  the  man  refused  to  allow  his  books  to  be 
examined.  And,  further,  because  the  author  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
work  of  production  and  there  was  no  body  to  advise  him.  Next,  the 
publisher  returned  the  sales  as  of  so  many  copies,  realizing  so  much. 
An  examination  of  the  books  alone  could  show  how  far  that  part  of  the 
account  was  correct.  Nay,  so  careless  had  impunity  made  him  that  in 
some  accounts  the  number  of  copies  stated  to  be  sold  was  found  not 
even  to  agree  in  different  parts  of  the  account.  In  one,  I  remember, 
there  were  three  statements,  all  different,  of  the  number  sold.  Thirdly, 
the  advertising  of  the  book  affords  an  easy  and  very  common  form  of 
fraud.  There  are  many  ways  of  cheating  under  this  head,  but  I  will 
mention  only  one  or  two.  The  first  is  to  charge  for  inserting  the 
book  in  the  publisher's  own  catalogues  and  lists,  which  costs  him  noth- 
ing; the  second  is  to  charge  for  advertising  in  his  own  m.agazine — if 
he  has  one — which  costs  him  nothing ;  the  third  is  to  exchange  pages 
of  advertisements  with  other  magazines  and  charge  a  part  of  every 
page — which  costs  nothing — to  the  book  in  question.  In  this  way  an 
actual  expenditure  of  £20  may  easily  become  a  nominal  expenditure 
of  anything  one  pleases.  And,  again,  no  fear  of  discovery  without  an 
action  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  because  the  defrauded  partner  is 
not  allowed  to  audit  the  accounts. 

Perhaps  an  actual  bill  lying  before  me  will  best  illustrate  these 
methods  of  fraud.  It  is  an  account  rendered  of  a  "  commission  "  book ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  book  of  which  the  author  agreed  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  production,  the  publisher  to  receive  a  commission  on  sales.  In 
this  case,  the  book  was  one  which  could  not  possibly  succeed ;  subject 
and  style  were  equally  uninteresting;  the  publisher,  at  the  outset, 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  sales  to  speak  of.  The  author  was  not 
warned  that  his  book  was  certain  to  be  a  failure,  and  his  work  was  only 
'published  in  order  that  the  inihlisher  might  get  what  could  he  made  by  fraud. 
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The  agreement  stated  the  cost  of  production — ^.e.,  composition,  printing, 
and  paper — at  £104,  and  undertook  to  expend  £20  in  advertising  the 
book.     The  following  was  the  account  rendered  to  the  author : 

Composing,  printing,  and 

paper  (750  copies) 104.  0.  0 

Corrections 15.  0.  0 

Binding  250  copies  at    8 

pence 8.  6.  8        Received   b^'    sales,    less 

Advertising 38.  0.  6               commission 30.     12.     0 

Items  not  in  the  estimate,  2.  10.  0        Due  to  publishers 137.       5,     2 

167.     17.     3  167.     17.     2 

And  this  was  the  actual  account,  as  obtained  from  printers'  estimates 
and  other  sources,  the  advertisements  charged  being  mainly  for  inser- 
tions in  the  publishers'  own  lists,  which  cost  them  nothing : 

To  composing,  printing 
and  paper  (a  heavy 
bill  on  account  of  cer- 
tain changes  of  type).     70.      0.     0 

Corrections  (say) 5.       0.     0        Recei  ved  by  sales 30.     12.     0 

Bindmg 6.       5.     0 

Advertising  (actually 
spent,  not  including 
publishers'  own  lists) 
to  take  a  large  esti- 
mate      15.      0.    0       Due  to  publishers 65.    13.    0 

£96.       5.     0  £96.      5.     0 


So  that  in  this  case  the  publishers'  fraudulent  profit  was  over  £70. 
For  the  sake  of  this  profit,  so  made,  they  published  this  utterly  worth- 
less volume.  It  may  be  urged  that  publishers  must  be  paid  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  whether  the  book  is  a  success  or  not.  Undoubtedly — • 
but  not  by  fraudulent  statements. 

II.  By  royalties.  There  is  nobody  so  ignorant  about  his  own 
profession  as  the  author.  When  the  royalty  system  was  introduced, 
he  jumped  for  joy.  Before  this,  he  had  been  promised  half  the  profits, 
and  had  never  got  anything.  Now,  he  was  offered  ten  per  cent  and 
he  was  sure  to  get  something.  Therefore,  he  jumped.  jSTow,  when  a 
book  succeeds,  a  ten-per-cent  royalty  gives  the  publisher  more  than 
three  times  what  it  gives  the  author,  taking  the  usual  proportion  of 
cost  of  production  to  price.  A  fifteen-per-cent  royalty  gives  the  pub- 
lisher twice  what  it  gives  the  author.  A  half -profit  royalty,  on  a  suc- 
cessful book,  should  be  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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The  introduction  of  a  new  system,  of  whicli  the  other  side  under- 
stood absolutely  nothing,  was  too  great  and  glorioiis  a  chance  to  be 
lost.  First  they  offered  ten  per  cent.  Then  they  tried  lowering  the 
offer  while  making  it  seem  the  same ;  they  offered  ten  per  cent  on  the 
trade  price,  and  the  author,  not  understanding  the  difference,  ac- 
cepted. But  this  means  seven  per  cent  of  the  published  or  face  price. 
Then  they^became  bolder  and  gave  free  rein  to  fertility  of  invention. 
They  invented  deferred  royalties.  They  offered  ten  per  cent  after  so 
many  copies  were  sold.     One  illustration  will  serve. 

A  certain  firm  the  other  day  offered  one  of  our  best-known  writers, 
for  a  book  absolutely  certain  to  sell,  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  to  begin 
after  2,000  cojpies  had  been  sold!  Now,  on  going  into  figures,  it  became 
evident  that  the  sale  of  2,000  copies  would  give  the  publisher  a  profit 
of  £150,  to  the  author  nothing;  and  a  sale  of  4,000  copies  would  give 
the  publisher  a  profit  of  about  £480,  to  the  author  £80.  The  author 
was  very  nearly  signing  this  monstrous  agreement  when  the  society 
stopped  him. 

III.  The  third  method  of  publishing  is  when  the  copyright  is 
bought  by  the  publisher.  This  is  a  very  good  plan  for  both  author  and 
publisher  when  honestly  carried  out.  It  relieves  the  former  of  all  anx- 
iety and  it  leaves  the  latter  perfectly  free  to  manage  the  book  in  his 
own  way  without  reference  to  the  author  at  all.  But  it  must  be  carried 
out  with  due  regard  to  the  author's  antecedents  and  reputation.  For 
instance,  any  one  of  standing  is  certain  of  a  minimum  sale — the  min- 
imum to  be  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge  of  what  he  has  already  done. 
It  is  very  easy  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  just  estimate  of  an  author's  price. 
But  the  buying  of  books  at  present  means  the  buying  of  story  books, 
chiefly  religious,  for  small  sums.  There  are  only  three  or  four  existing 
London  firms  which  actually  buy,  right  out,  works  of  any  importance. 
And  as  regards  the  bujdng  of  stories,  it  is  found  that  the  sweating  of 
authors — chiefly  ladies  and  small  authors — that  goes  on  is  really  ter- 
rible. But  those  who  practise  this  kind  of  sweating  take  care  not  to 
put  date  or  edition  on  the  title  page,  so  that  their  victims  shall  never 
know  how  they  have  been  treated.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  get  at  the 
truth.  When,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  do  so,  we  have  learned 
that  the  sweating  of  authors  is  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  needle- 
woman or  shirtmaker. 

Now,  there  is  a  publishing  company  which  has  to  publish  its  ac- 
counts every  year.  It  is  a  religious  society — the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate 
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of  all  England,  first  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  is  the  president.  All 
the  bishops  are  vice-presidents.  The  archbishop  has  been  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners  on  the  sweating  system,  and  is  supposed  to 
be^tender-hearted  on  the  subject.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  their  accounts, 
by  the  information  of  the  authors,  by  printers'  estimates,  etc.,  we  have 
discovered  that  this  society  contains  a  department  in  which  the  sweat- 
ing of  authors  is  habitually  carried  on. 

What  is  the  archbishop's  own  definition  of  the  sweating  system? 
*'A  rate  of  wage  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  workers,  or  dis- 
proportionate to  the  work  done."  The  latter  clause  has  reference  to 
the  trade  value  of  the  work,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  man  who  pays  a 
shilling  for  work  which  he  sells  immediately  for  twenty  shillings  is  a 
sweater. 

Now,  by  their  own  confession,  these  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  sums  varying  from  £20  to  £50  or  £60  for  work  costing  the 
authors  months  of  application.  If  we  say  only  four  months  and  an 
average  of  £40  a  book,  these  reverend  gentlemen  assess  the  value  of  an 
author's  time  to  £10  a  month  or  £120  a  year,  supposing  he  be  con- 
stantly employed !  But  this  is  impossible,  because  a  man  cannot  go 
on  producing  incessantly. 

It  may  be  urged  that  they  name  a  price  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
book  will  produce.  But  there  is  no  ignorance;  they  know  very  well 
beforehand  what  the  minimum  will  be.  In  the  cases  before  me  the 
books  were  sold  by  thousands.  In  one  case^  for  instance,  they  actually 
gave  the  author  £12  for  a  book — a  little  work  of  real  historical  re- 
search— which,  by  their  own  showing,  sold  up  to  6,000  copies,  and 
refused  him  any  more.  Their  own  profits  on  this  sweating  trans- 
action ^  amounted  to  certainly  £200.  In  all  the  miserable  tales  of 
sweating  that  we  have  heard,  there  is  nothing  more  miserable  and 
disheartening  than  the  story  of  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  shows  that  the 
average  man  of  culture  has  not  even  considered  it  possible  that  the 
producer  of  literary  property  has  any  rights  at  all.  These  men — clergy- 
men, mostly — who  would  not,  for  any  temptation  that  you  could  ofier 
them,  defraud  any  one  of  a  single  pin,  calmly  acquiesce  in,  and  even 
defend,  the  merciless  sweating  of  poor  gentlewomen  and  of  unfortu- 

*  Iq  their  humorous  way  they  call  profit  the  sum  which  remains  after  deduct- 
ing- their  own  salaries  and  tlie  expenses  of  their  establishment,  which  is  really 
saving  net  profit,  and  only  own  up  to  £57  "  profit,"  on  this  book.  But  £57  ag-ainst 
£12  to  the  author !    Even  tiiis  is  sweating- — sweating — merciless,  cruel  sweating  I 
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nate  authors.  They  cut  them  down  to  the  very  lowest  terms  they 
will  accept;  they  sweep  into  their  coJBt'ers  most  enormous  profits  (in 
one  case  a  profit  of  £633  to  the  author's  £62 !)  and  cannot  be  made  to 
see  the  iniquity  of  this  traffic.  Nay,  more.  When  the  thing  is  shown 
up,  and  when,  in  their  official  reply,  the  facts  cannot  be  denied,  the 
archbishop  and  the  bishops  take  no  steps,  and  so  far  as  I  have  as  yet 
ascertained,  the  sweating  continues  merrily,  with  solemn  prayer  and 
praise  at  every  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  sanctify  the  work.  Of 
course  the  people  who  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  business  as  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  ruled  and  guided  by 
their  example.  If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  all  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  approve  and  permit  and  defend  the  sweating  of  authors,  who 
can  say  a  word  against  Barabbas  and  Co.  for  doing  no  worse? 

The  foregoing  shows  some  of  the  frauds  which  attach  to  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  publishing.  They  have  been  on  several  occasions  pub- 
licly stated,  by  myself  in  the  "  Times  "  and  elsewhere,  in  our  society's 
reports,  and  in  our  society's  journal,  the  "  Author."  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  deny  them.  Without  stirring  further  into  the  de- 
posits of  this  Augean  stable,  I  think  that  this  is  enough  to  show  the 
situation  in  this  country.  This  is  what  goes  on,  and,  until  the  society 
began  its  work,  was  going  on  unchecked.  Fraud  is  certain  to  become 
common  whenever  it  is  unchecked.  It  is  not,  unfortunately,  in  human 
nature  to  resist  the  temptation  of  making  money  by  fraud  when  dis- 
covery is  next  to  impossible.  Publishers  refused  to  have  their  accounts 
audited ;  they  did  their  best  to  conceal  the  actual  cost  of  production ; 
they  would  not  give  details  of  the  money  charged  for  advertisements ; 
they  would  not  allow  their  returns  of  sales  to  be  checked.  It  was 
exactly  as  if  the  owner  of  houses  was  to  have  his  rents  collected  by  an 
agent  who  refused  to  tell  him  the  rental  of  each  or  to  let  him  audit  his 
receipts. 

Now,  the  society  had  first  to  discover,  and  to  prove  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  existence  of  these  frauds,  the  people  who 
practised  them,  their  extent,  and  their  various  branches.  This  done — 
the  collection  of  facts  still  goes  on — it  had  next  to  consider  how  best 
in  the  interests  of  literature  to  meet  the  case.  First  of  all,  the  author 
might  proceed  by  action  in  the  high  court  of  justice.  But  the 
society  had  at  the  outset  no  money  to  spend  in  such  an  action,  and 
the  victims  were  generally  most  unwilling  to  move.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  a  man  who  will  prosecute  to  the  bitter  end  any  Idttle 
thief  who  steals  his  watch-chain  will  refuse  to  take  any  steps  whatever 
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against  a  man  who  steals  the  returns  of  his  book.  Next,  the  society 
might  publish  detailed  reports,  with  the  names  implicated,  of  the  cases 
as  they  came  in.  But  the  law  of  libel  is  severe.  To  describe  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  a  trader  is  held  permissible  only  when  one  can 
prove  clearly  that  it  is  for  the  public  good ;  otherwise  martyrdom  for 
the  cause— perhaps,  useless  martyrdom — must  be  endured.  Thirdly, 
it  was  possible,  and  on  the  whole  seemed  best — to  lay  down  some  of 
the  simple  principles  which  regulate  literary,  as  well  as  every  other 
kind  of  property,  and  to  publish  in  general  terms  the  facts  discovered 
during  our  eight  years  of  investigation — in  other  words,  to  teach  the 
facts,  first  as  a  shield  for  the  author  and  a  terror  to  the  dishonest  pub- 
lisher and,  next,  in  order  to  create  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  These 
principles — which  we  must  never  suffer  to  be  forgotten — are  per- 
fectly simple,  and  will  be  allowed  at  once  by  every  man  who  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  common  morality  in  partnership  and  joint  enterprise. 

(1)  In  all  business  relations,  partnerships,  joint  adventures,  and 
enterprises,  it  is  right,  just,  and  proper  that  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  each  and  severally  have  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  agree- 
ments give  to  either  side. 

(2)  In  every  such  partnership,  the  books  must  always  be  open  to 
inspection  by  both  sides. 

(3)  Vf hen  either  partner  in  a  transaction  refuses  to  allow  his  ac- 
counts to  be  audited,  it  must  be  with  fraudulent  intent. 

(4)  The  same  caution  and  jealousy  should  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  management  of  literary  property  as  of  any  other  kind  of  property. 

(5)  ISTo  agreement  should  be  accepted  or  signed  without  the  advice 
of  experts.  Now,  the  advice  of  the  ordinary  solicitor  on  literary  prop- 
erty is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  worthless. 

(6)  A  book  may  be  valueless;  it  may  be  fairly  successful;  it  may 
prove  enormously  successful ;  it  may  yield  an  income  large  or  small, 
for  years.  Let  the  author  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  possible  gold  mine, 
and  watch  over  it  as  jealously  as  if  it  was  a  certain  gold  mine. 

These  principles  laid  down,  we  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  authors  by  two  very  important  publications.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Cost  of  Production."  In  this  little  work  is 
set  forth  the  cost  of  printing  and  producing  every  ordinary  kind  of 
work.  And,  since  printers'  bills  are  curiously  elastic  things,  we  were 
careful  to  place  a  high  figure,  really  much  higher  than  that  generally 
paid  by  publishers.  This  book  is  a  safeguard  against  robbery  such  as 
has  never  before  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  authors. 
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Next,  we  issued  a  pamphlet  of  equal  importance,  called  "  Methods 
of  Publishing."  In  this  we  gave  an  account  of  all  the  different 
methods,  with  the  forms  of  agreement  generally  offered  with  each — 
real,  not  imaginary  forms — and  warnings  as  to  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
likely  to  occur  and  to  be  carefully  laid  down  for  each  form.  Here  is 
another  safeguard,  the  like  of  which  the  author  never  before  possessed. 
These  pamphlets  are  really  useful  for  the  frailty  of  publishers  as  well 
as  the  ignorance  of  authors.  When  the  electric  light  is  turned  on, 
deeds  of  darkness  are  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Many  a 
man  who,  when  he  was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  discovered,  might 
have  yielded  to  temptation  and  sent  in  crooked  accounts,  refrains  when 
he  understands  the  danger  of  discovery.  I  am  certain,  by  observation 
of  recent  accounts,  that  these  two  pamphlets  have  acted  most  bene- 
ficially upon  those  publishers  who  may  be  described  as  moral  wobblers. 

Thirdly,  we  have  established  our  own  organ — call  it  a  trade  organ — 
the  "  Author,"  in  which  we  constantly  keep  before  our  readers  all  these 
difficulties  and  dangers  and  pitfalls,  and  discuss  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  calling. 

I  have  spoken  of  public  opinion.  The  frauds  described  above  ex- 
isted and  were  carried  on  partly  becau-se  they  could  not  be  proved 
and  partly  because  there  was  no  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  There 
is  not  much  yet,  but  there  is  some;  and  it  is  rapidly  growing,  thanks 
to  our  society.  Many  publishers,  especially  the  younger  men,  are 
gentlemen  who  have  their  clubs  and  their  social  positions.  Social 
position  is  like  marriage ;  the  man  who  has  it  gives  hostages  to  for- 
tune. He  cannot  afford  to  have  it  said  that  in  business  transactions 
he  systematically  cheats.  Cold  looks  greet  him,  club  acquaintances 
avoid  him ;  he  finds  the  atmosphere  of  the  club  chilling.  This  has 
happened  already  in  one  or  two  instances;  it  is  the  first  expression  of 
public  opinion  in  its  infanc}^. 

What  else  can  the  society  attempt?  I  wish  I  could  publish  in 
these  pages,  in  order  to  show  its  work,  the  letters  of  a  single  day. 
Agreements  are  sent  up  for  exafnination,  questions  of  difficulty  about 
copyright  in  articles  or  books,  questions  as  to  cost,  questions  as  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  publishers,  questions  of  every  kind.  Our 
secretaries  are  supposed  to  know  everything ;  hard  by  our  offices  are 
those  of  our  solicitors,  to  whom  are  referred  almost  every  day  some 
points  of  difficulty.  We  keep  authors  out  of  the  hands  of  dishonest 
publishers — this  is  a  tremendous  weapon.  There  are  certain  houses 
from  which  we  have  kept  many  thousands  of  pounds ;  we  prevent 
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authors  from  signing  unfair  agreements ;  we  have  readers  to  examine 
the  manuscripts  of  young  writers  and  to  advise  them.  The  new  Ameri- 
can copyright  law  has  introduced  a  whole  sheaf  of  difficulties.  In 
a  word,  we  are  the  only  body  which  has  ever  existed  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  defence  of  literary  property  for  its  creators  and  producers. 

There  remains  before  us  one  more  service  to  literature.  We  desire 
above  all  things  to  formulate  the  broad  principles  upon  which  pub- 
lishing should  be  conducted,  so  as  to  give  the  author  the  full  share 
that  belongs  to  him  and  to  recognize  to  their  utmost  the  services  of 
the  publishers.  Eemember  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  hostile  to 
publishers,  but  quite  the  reverse.  We  have  always  advocated  the 
value  of  their  services,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  for  them  as  we 
pay  the  solicitor  or  the  doctor  for  his  services. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  problem  wilJ  prove  insoluble,  once  fairly 
tackled.  I  have  myself  a  solution  to  oJQEer,  if  I  can  only  persuade 
other  people  to  accept  it.  Consider  the  greatness  of  this  service ;  con- 
sider the  happiness  of  at  last  making  the  author  independent,  as  he 
will  be,  when  he  knows  what  his  work  is  worth,  and  ceases  to  hang 
upon  the  "generosity  "  of  the  publisher  who  hides  his  accounts.  No 
more  suspicion ;  no  more  bitterness ;  a  recognized  agreement  acknowl- 
edged just  and  fair  by  both  sides ;  the  books  open  for  audit ;  and  the 
only  thing  for  the  author  to  consider,  the  presentment  of  his  message, 
the  painting  of  his  picture,  the  words  and  music  of  his  song.  The 
full  knowledge  of  publishing  methods,  which  must  be  influenced  and 
modified  by  the  enormous  increase  of  the  trade  and  the  modern  com- 
parative freedom  from  risk — indeed  few  London  houses,  only  the 
wealthiest,  ever  do  take  any  risk — makes  it  comparatively  easy  to 
suggest  a  plan.  Whatever  method  is  adopted  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  a  book,  and  therefore  must  be  some  form  of 
royalty.  Publisher  and  author  must  be  interested  in  its  success,  each 
in  his  own  fair  proportion.  In  this  place  I  can  only  point  out  the 
thing  as  one  which  must  be  attempted. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  seen,  every  day  since  the  formation  of  the 
society,  fresh  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  corporation  as  our 
own.  Literature  has  always  suffered,  not  only  in  public  repute,  but 
also  in  its  higher  developments,  from  its  dependence.  Grub  Street  is 
by  no  means  extinct;  no  one  knows  so  well  as  ourselves  how  densely 
populated  is  that  dreary  quarter.  Servile  dependence  is  still  the  lot 
of  many  a  poor  writer;  still,  as  in  the  last  century,  he  has  to  wait 
humbly,  hat  in  hand,  to  take  what  money  the  man  who  is  to  publish 
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his  work  will  toss  him ;  being  poor,  he  has  to  accept  accounts  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  audit,  though  he  knows  them  to  be  false  and 
fraudulent.  If  he  gets  a  little  more  than  he  hoped,  he  is  expected  to 
fall  on  his  knees  after  the  manner  of  the  last  century  aad  to  shed  tears. 
"Oh!  'tis  too  much — too  much — such  generosity!"  ISow,  for  the 
sake  of  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  literature — for  the  inspiration 
and  the  wisdom  of  it,  for  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  it,  for  the 
humanity — for  the  divinity — in  literature,  its  followers  need  to  be  in- 
dependent. Thank  Grod!  We  belong  to  a  time  when. any  man  who 
has  a  message  to  deliver,  or  a  tale  to  tell  that  can  move  men's  hearts, 
or  a  song  to  sing  which  will  fire  men's  blood,  may  look  for  such  sup- 
port as  will  enable  him  at  least  to  live  while  he  tells  it.  Our  enemies 
— those  who  live  by  the  practices  spoken  of  above — are  eager  to 
charge  us  with  greed  of  gold.  That  is  not  so.  Authors  are  only  too 
ready  to  trust  their  affairs  to  the  management  of  others.  It  is  not 
greed  of  gold,  my  friends,  that  inspires  the  men  who  form  our  com- 
pany to  band  together,  but  the  determination  to  get  justice,  if  it  cac 
be  got,  and,  when  it  is  got,  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 

Walter  Besant. 
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Mr.  George  H.  Putnam's  article  in  the  September  Forum  on 
"Authors'  Complaints  and  Publishers'  Profits"  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature  which  treats  of  the  relations  between 
authors  and  publishers — a  branch  which  perhaps  possesses  as  great 
interest  for  book  lovers  as  any  other  department  of  this  many-sided  art. 
The  writer  disclaims  any  prejudice  or  rancor  toward  publishers  as 
a  class,  in  What  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  He  is  not  disposed 
to  quote  against  them  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  member  of  their 
profession  to  a  friend  of  his — "  In  this  publishing  business  we  take  the 
profits  and  give  the  authors  the  glory ' ' ;  nor  does  he  agree  wholly 
with  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  famous  of  American  authors,  whom 
he  recently  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  publishers.  "  That  reminds 
me  of  a  story,"  said  the  author.  "Judge  S.  was  once  asked  if  they 
had  good  whiskey  in  Kentucky  (where  the  judge  resided).  '  Good 
whiskey?'  said  the  ]udge.  'There  is  no  poor  whiskey.  There  are 
different  degrees  of  goodness,  but  all  whiskey  is  good.'  Now  revers- 
ing this,  I  should  say,  there  are  no  good  publishers.  There  are  differ- 
ent degrees  of  badness,  but  all  publishers  are  bad."  There  are  authors 
no  doubt  who  would  subscribe  to  this  mot.  The  present  writer,  hovv^- 
ever,  wishes  to  except  certain  honorable,  high-minded  members  of  the 
profession,  educated  men  of  literary  tastes,  interested  in  authors  and 
literature  other  than  in  a  commercial  way,  and  in  dealing  with  whom 
authors  have  no  grievances. 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Putnam  describes  the  several  methods  of  publica- 
tion, and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  them  except  to  point  out 
how  they  militate  in  favor  of  the  publisher,  and  to  state  more  fully 
some  of  Mr.  Putnam's  half-truths  and  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions. 
But  before  passing  to  that,  I  wish  to  notice  one  of  his  sophisms — 
which  is  conspicuous  when  he  treats  of  the  author  as  a  private  citizen 
merely,  and  takes  the  publisher's  purely  commercial  view  of  him. 
But  is  the  author  a  private  citizen  and  nothing  more  ?  It  is  conceded 
among  civilized  people  that  its  literature  is  the  glory  of  a  nation,  a  test 
of  its  civilization.     Tennyson  takes  this  view  of  it  in  "  The  Princess," 
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where  the  term,  "bookless  wilds,"  is  used  to  designate  a  barbarous 
country.  If  this  be  so,  authors,  as  the  creators  of  a  nation's  litera- 
ture, are  intimately  connected  with  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  na- 
tion itself ;  and  those  who  wrong  them  or  in  any  way  limit  their  pro- 
ductive power  are  enemies  of  the  nation,  and  much  more  culpable  than 
the  physician  who  oppresses  his  patient  with  unconscionable  bills,  or 
the  lawyer  who  demands  of  his  client  an  extortionate  fee. 

The  several  methods  of  23ublishing  books  before  referred  to  are :  the 
royalty  plan,  in  which  the  author  receives  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  re- 
tail price  of  his  book,  usually  ten;  the  half -profit  plan,  in  which  the 
author  receives  half  the  profits  after  all  expenses  of  publication  are 
met ;  and  the  agency  plan,  in  which  the  author  assumes  all  the  ex- 
penses of  publication  and  receives  all  the  profits,  paying  the  publisher 
a  certain  per  cent  for  placing  the  book  on  the  market.  On  its  face  the 
royalty  plan  seems  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  that  could  be  devised ; 
in  its  practical  workings,  however,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  more  dis- 
satisfaction among  authors  than  all  of  the  other  plans  combined.  This 
arises,  first,  from  the  author's  having  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
number  of  books  sold  is  honestly  reported  by  the  publisher  or  not ; 
secondly,  from  the  condition  imposed  by  the  publisher  (whenever  an 
author  can  be  induced  to  agree  to  it),  that  no  royalty  shall  be  paid  un- 
til the  book  has  sold  a  certain  number  of  copies — usually  one  thousand 
— his  argument  in  support  of  this  proposition  being  that  the  sale  of  one 
thousand  copies  is  required,  to  meet  the  expense  of  publication,  and 
that  he  should  not  pay  the  author  any  profits  until  he  begins  to  receive 
profits,  2.e.,  after  the  first  thousand  copies  are  sold.  This  at  first  sight 
seems  plausible,  and  the  young  author — sometimes  the  old  author — 
eager  to  get  his  work  before  the  public,  signs  the  contract,  failing  to  see 
until  later  that  his  long  years  of  labor  in  preparing  the  book  should  have 
been  set  over  against  the  publisher's  outlay  of  capital,  and  that  the  re- 
turns for  his  capital  should  have  begun  at  the  same  time  that  the  pub- 
lisher's returns  for  his  capital  invested  began — with  the  sale  of  the  first 
book.  To  show  how  unjust  this  plan  is,  and  to  show  how  unfairly  it 
works,  I  M  ill  cite  three  cases  from  real  life — true  names  and  dates  of 
which  are  forthcoming  if  any  one  questions  their  accuracy. 

First,  that  of  A.,  a  young  author  of  a  successful  book,  who 
conceived  the  design  of  a  series  of  popular  histories,  and  signed  a 
contract  with  a  prominent  publishing-house  to  write  the  two  opening 
volumes  on  the  ten-per-cent-royalty  plan,  with  the  condition  that 
no  royalty  should  be  paid  until  the  first  thousand  copies  were  sold 
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Let  us  examine  this  contract  a  little.  It  is  a  printed  form  furnished  by 
the  publisher,  with  blanks  for  the  insertion  of  names,  dates,  etc. 
Besides  the  condition  above  noticed,  it  stipulated  that  the  author  should 
read  proof,  prepare  an  index,  provide  subjects  for  illustration,  and 
guarantee  the  publisher  against  loss  from  libel  suits  for  anything  con- 
tained in  the  book,  or  for  infringement  of  copyright.  These  condi- 
tions the  author  performed.  He  had  previously  spent  five  years 
in  preparing  for  and  writing  the  first  book.  It  was  published,  and 
was  favorably  received  by  the  reviewers  and  by  the  public. 
"What  has  been  his  compensation?  The  first  thousand  copies  were 
reported  sold  in  the  semi-annual  return  made  two  years  after  the 
book  was  issued,  with  71  copies  over,  on  which  the  author  received 
seventeen  and  one-half  cents  each  as  copyright.  Since  then  146  copies 
have  been  reported  sold;  so  that  his  total  receipts  for  five  years' 
labor  were  $37.97.  It  is  true  that  after  8,000  copies  are  sold  he 
will,  by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  receive  the  copyright  on  the  first 
thousand,  but  that  period  at  the  present  rate  of  sale  is  very  re- 
mote. The  publisher,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  thousand  copies 
received  eleven  hundred  dollars  net.  As  the  edition  on  the  most 
liberal  estimate  could  not  have  cost  him  over  one  thousand  dollars,  his 
profits  on  the  first  thousand  were  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  as  a^'ainst 
the  author's  nothing.  His  profit  on  each  book  sold  subsequently 
was  fully  fifty  cents,  as  against  the  author's  seventeen  cents  and  a 
half.  Under  these  circumstances,  remembering  his  five  years  of  toil, 
the  author  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  complaining  that  there  was 
not  a  fair  division  of  the  profits.  The  second  volume,  issued  a  year 
later,  has  not  yet  paid  him  a  penny.  This,  however,  is  a  very  mild 
example  of  the  injustice  of  this  plan.  Its  true  inwardness  is  more  fully 
shown  in  the  case  of  costly  works,  editions  de  luxe,  and  in  the  books  of 
young  authors ;  in  both  cases  the  publisher  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  required  number  of  copies  will  never  be  sold,  and  that  he,  therefore, 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  author  a  penny,  and  yet  he  encourages 
him  to  publish,  makes  a  handsome  y)rofit  on  the  printing  of  the  work, 
and  sells  copies  enough  to  have  his  outlay  repaid  and  a  handsome  sur- 
plus besides. 

Such  methods  come  dangerously  near  swindling,  and  are  so  regarded 
by  the  victims  of  them,  but  are  practised  by  the  most  reputable  firms. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  the  kind  within  my  knowledge  was 
that  of  a  well-known  scientific  man,  whose  name  if  given  would  be  at 
once  recognized  as  a  household  word.     He  performed  a  great  feat  in 
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mecliamcal  engineering,  which,  having  a  national  significance,  was 
widely  exploited  by  the  newspapers.  Later  he  wrote  a  book  about 
it,  which  he  embellished  with  many  valuable  photographs,  draw- 
ings, and  plans,  and  contracted  with  a  prominent  publishing-house  to 
bring  it  out  as  an  edition  de  luxe,  and  on  the  plan  above  mentioned — no 
royalty  until  a  certain  number  was  sold.  The  writer  expected,  and  had 
a  right  to  expect,  several  thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties,  which  would 
have  scarcely  reimbursed  him  ior  his  outlay  ;  but  he  never  received  a 
dollar.  The  sales  as  reported  by  the  publishers  never  reached  the  re- 
quired number,  and  not  a  penny  in  copyright  was  paid  him.  He  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  that  he  had  been  swindled,  and  the  worry 
and  disappointment,  it  is  said,  hastened  his  death. 

Sixteen  years  ago  another  author,  now  well  known,  brought  to  a 
prominent  American  firm  for  publication  his  first  book,  also  an  edition 
de  luxe^  selling  at  ten  dollar?  per  volume.  They  made  the  usual  propo- 
sition, ten-per-cent-royalty  fee  after  the  first  thousand  copies  were  sold, 
which  he  accepted.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  house  he 
arranged  with  an  English  publisher  to  bring  out  the  book  simultane- 
ously, the  two  publishers  sharing  the  cost  of  the  plates.  The  English 
publisher  with  each  semi-annual  statement  sent  drafts  for  ten,  fifteen, 
and  once  as  high  as  fifty  pounds  for  royalty  fees.  The  American  pub- 
lisher, although  he  has  been  selling  the  book  for  sixteen  years,  and 
although  the  author  hears  from  it  as  having  been  sold  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  apparently  a  standard  work,  has  never  yet  re- 
ported a  thousand  copies  sold,  and  the  author  has  received  nothing. 

Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  given,  but  cui  bono  f 
The  proviso  is  unjust  and  inequitable,  a  temptation  to  the  publisher 
not  to  report  the  true  number  of  copies  sold,  and  should  never  be 
accepted  by  an  author  who  expects  pecuniary  return  for  his  labor. 

One  other  remark  of  Mr.  Putnam's  in  i^egard  to  the  roj^alty  plan 
should  be  noticed  before  leaving  it.  He  says  that  of  course  the  books 
of  publishers  should  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  author's  in- 
spection, and  adds  :  "  I  think  it  probable  that  this  is  the  practice  of 
the  leading  publishers,  at  least  in  the  United  States."  It  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Putnam  should  have  gained  that  idea.  If  it  were  true,  authors 
would  have  far  less  cause  for  complaint.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
books  of  publishers  are  not  open  to  an  author's  inspection ;  should  he 
seek  to  inspect  them,  the  publisher  would  assume  an  injured  air  and 
ask  if  he  thought  that  he  was  being  cheated.  Furthermore,  it  is 
certain  that  an  author  making  that  request  would  never  again  publish 
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witk  that  house,  and  probably  not  with  any  other.  The  semi-annual 
returns  of  sales,  the  only  statement  the  author  receives,  give  only  the 
most  meagre  details  of  the  business  in  which  author  and  publisher  are 
joint  partners — for  instance,  so  many  books  printed,  so  many  given  to 
editors  (names  of  such  editors  not  given)  or  for  introduction,  so  many 
sold  at  auction,  damaged  (name  of  auctioneer  and  prices  sold  at  not 
given),  so  many  sold  at  or  below  cost  (price  or  to  whom  sold  not  stated), 
and  so  many  sold  to  the  trade,  on  which  alone  a  royalty  is  paid.  The 
number  of  copies  it  is  necessary  to  sell  at  or  below  cost,  or  at  auction 
as  damaged,  or  to  give  away  for  purposes  of  introduction,  the  author 
finds  makes  sad  inroads  into  his  profits.  Practically,  the  whole  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  He  is  master  of  the  situation ;  he 
can  print  an  edition  of  1,500  copies  and  report  750 ;  he  can  report  as 
many  given  to  editors,  or  sold  at  auction,  as  he  pleases,  and  as  many 
sold  to  the  trade.  And  the  author,  without  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
books-  and  the  stock  (which  I  have  never  known  to  be  accorded  him), 
can  learn  absolutely  nothing  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statements. 
I  have  in  mind  an  author  whose  three  copyrights  give  him  a  royalty 
on  all  his  books  sold  abroad,  and  who  has  many  times  importuned 
•  his  publishers  for  separate  statements  of  the  sales  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  and  never  yet  has  been  able  to  secure  even  this  concession. 

A  second  objectionable  feature  of  the  royalty  system  is  that  which 
I  -will  call  the  partnership  plan,  in  which  the  author  furnishes  the 
electrotype  plates,  and  the  publisher  does  the  rest,  the  author  receiv- 
ing an  extra  ten-per-cent-copyright  fee  for  the  use  of  his  plates.  D.'s 
bitter  experience  affords  a  case  in  point.  It  was  his  first  book  and  he 
had  great  hopes  of  it.  It  was  a  book  which,  in  the  words  of  a  later 
critic,  "  put  a  new  phase  on  American  history."  He  paid  $1,000  for 
the  material  on  which  it  was  based,  and  placed  it  with  a  prominent 
firm  on  the  partnership  plan — he  to  furnish  the  plates  and  to  receive 
twenty  per  cent  copyright  instead  of  ten,  the  usual  rate.  The  plates 
cost  him  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars — a  much  larger  sum  than 
they  could  have  been  procured  for  elsewhere.  His  publishers  assured 
him  that  in  their  judgment  the  book  would  sell  one  thousand  copies, 
and  having  in  mind  all  the  public  libraries  in  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  general  book-buying  public,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  as- 
suming the  risk,  and  therefore  signed  the  contract.  When  the  work 
was  issued,  its  publication  proved  to  be  quite  the  literary  event  of  the 
season.  The  leading  journals  devoted  several  columns  each  to  favor- 
able reviews  of  it.  while  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  did  for  it  what  it  only 
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does  for  the  most  important  works — made  it  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  body  of  the  magazine.  And  yet,  six  years  afterwards,  the 
publishers  had  reported  in  round  numbers  but  four  hundred  copies 
sold,  seventy-six  of  which  had  been  taken  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  and  as  the 
copyright  fee  on  them  at  fifty  cents  per  volume  amounted  to  but  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  author  is  still  in  debt  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  dollars  for  his  plates.  The  publisher's  profits,  however,  as  the 
author  learned  later,  were  nearly  four  hundred  dollars. 

Another  great  hardship  that  authors  suffer  from  the  royalty  plan 
— and  from  all  other  methods  except  the  sale  of  their  mxanuscripts  out- 
right— is  the  extremely  dilatory  manner  of  payment  by  the  publisher. 
It  generally  requires  six  months  to  bring  out  a  book  of  any  magni- 
tude, and  it  is  usually  six  months  more  before  the  first  semi-annual 
return  of  sales  is  made;  so  that  under  the  best  conditions  an  author 
must  wait  at  least  a  year  after  his  manuscript  is  sent  in  before  receiv- 
ing anything  for  his  labor.  Nor  does  he  fare  much  better  if  employed 
by  the  publisher  to  write  or  edit  a  book.  I  have  in  mind  a  well- 
known  author  who  was  engaged  by  a  western  publishing  firm  of 
excellent  reputation  to  edit  for  a  stipulated  sum  a  new  edition  of  an  ' 
old  book  which  they  proposed  to  publish,  and  to  write  an  introduc- 
tory sketch  of  its  author.  The  author  sent  in  his  completed  manu- 
script a  year  ago,  and  up  to  date  has  not  only  received  nothing  for 
the  work,  but  can  learn  nothing  from  his  publishers  as  to  when  they 
intend  to  publish  it. 

One  other  method  of  publishing  remains  to  be  noticed — the  agency 
plan,  in  which  the  author  meets  the  expense  of  publication,  simply 
employing  the  publisher  to  place  the  work  on  the  market  for  him. 
This  plan  is  usually  adopted  only  by  the  successful  authors,  who  are 
sure  of  a  market,  or  by  the  wealthy  and  inexperienced  writers,  who 
are  ready  to  agree  to  anything  in  order  to  see  themselves  in  print.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  latter  classes,  they  become  simply  as  sheep  in  the 
hands  of  the  shearer,  since  the  devices  of  the  publisher  for  enticing 
the  dollar  from  the  pocket  of  the  unwary  author  are  shrewd  and  num- 
berless beyond  description.  Mr.  Putnam  well  remarks  that  the  author 
should  have  an  estimate  and  a  contract  and  know  beforehand  what  his 
book  will  cost ;  but  the  author's  contract  will  prove  of  little  service 
because  of  the  long  list  of  "  extras  "  with  which  his  bill  will  bristle. 
The  story  of  the  author  whose  contract  called  for  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  whose  "  extras  "  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  dollars,  is  at  least  founded  on  fact.  Extra  corrections,  i.e.,  new 
matter  or  corrections  inserted  in  the  proof,  at  fifty  cents  an  hour, 
form  the  largest  item  in  the  "extras  "  list.  Type  different  from  that 
specified  in  the  estimate,  as  antique  or  brevier  instead  of  long  primer, 
also  figures  among  the  extras,  as  well  as  tables  or  "  matter  not  plain," 
pages  or  illustrations  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  many  other  items 
that  are  accounted  as  "fat"  by  the  publisher,  but  bring  great  lean- 
ness to  the  purse  of  the  author. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  more  grievance  of  authors,  the  list  of  which 
might  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  that  is  the  theft  of  their  ideas  by 
publishers.  For  instance,  the  author  submits  a  book  novel  in  plan 
but  crude  in  treatment,  or  which  the  publisher  would  prefer  to  issue 
under  a  better  known  name.  The  latter,  therefore,  declines  the 
author's  offer,  but  appropriates  his  idea,  and  gives  it  to  one  of  his 
favorites  to  be  worked  out  and  elaborated. 

So  much  for  authors'  grievances.  As  to  publishers'  profits,  Mr. 
Putnam  states  that  they  are  far  less  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  they  are  steadily  diminishing ;  yet  facts  patent  to  every  one 
militate  against  Mr.  Putnam's  statement.  In  New  York  City  alone 
are  nearly  a  dozen  publishing-houses  of  great  wealth,  and  a  score  more  in 
a  highly  prosperous  condition.  One  rarely  hears  of  a  publisher  failing, 
from  the  Cheap  Johns  and  publishers  of  penny  dreadfuls  to  those  of  a 
higher  order.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out 
an  American  author  who  is  able  to  make  even  a  decent  living  by  his 
books.^ 

However,  the  vital  question  is :  How  can  this  state  of  things  be 
remedied?  A  partial  remedy  could  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  society  of  authors  similar  to  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Authors  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres  of  France.  The  British  society  is  organized  for  the 
protection  of  literary  property.  It  has  been  already  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  the  British  author.  The  organization  of  a  simi- 
lar society  has  been  long  mooted  among  American  authors,  and 
signs  point  to  the  present  time  as  being  ripe  for  it.  The  writer  in  his  in- 
quiries among  literary  men  has  found  every  one  in  favor  of  it,  and  none 
opposed  to  it.  Such  a  society  should  be  organized  on  the  most  lib- 
eral basis.  It  should  be  open  to  every  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  who  has  written  a  book,   whether   published  or  not,  and  to 

^  This  does  not  refer  to  editing-  and  work  on  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  are  much  better  paid  than  book-writing  proper. 
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recognized  writers  for  the  press.  It  should  retain  the  best  legal  coun- 
sel ;  it  should  provide  from  its  concentrated  wisdom  and  experience  a 
form  of  contract  in  which  the  author's  right  should  be  protected — such 
contracts  having  been  hitherto  drawn  by  the  publisher  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  interests.  It  should  have  at  least  one  executive  officer, 
who  should  be  an  author  of  experience,  and  who  should  give  informa- 
tion to  all  members  applying  for  it,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  com- 
plaints, and  who  should  have  for  counsel  and  assistance  an  advisory 
board  composed  of  three  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  members 
of  the  society.  Finally,  it  should  assume,  and  carry  to  the  courts  if 
need  be,  all  clear  cases  of  extortion  and  oppression  of  authors  on  the 
part  of  publishers.  Such  a  society  would  save  American  authors 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  and  chiefly  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, who  need  help  most.  In  addition,  it  should  push  forward  cer- 
tain reforms  sorely  needed,  as  the  extension  of  copyright  to  at  least 
fifty  years  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  the  enactment  of 
laws  similar  to  those  that  obtain  in  France.  In  France  the  author 
is  master.  No  printer  can  print,  no  publisher  sell,  a  copy  of  his 
book  without  his  written  authority,  and  if  they  do  they  can  be  prose- 
cuted criminally.  More  stringent  laws  could  be  obtained  here,  no 
doubt,  by  such  a  combination  of  authors  as  I  have  named. 

Charles  Burr  Todd. 
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I  HAVE  for  years  urged  improvement  in  the  building  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  roads  for  practical  business  reasons.  So  far  as  I  could 
use  and  extend  my  influence  and  the  influences  that  I  could  quicken, 
I  have  sought  to  kindle  and  to  fan  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  for  im- 
proved carriage  roads,  on  the  grounds  of  prudence  in  the  expenditure 
of  money,  of  foresight  in  the  development  of  plans,  and  of  practical 
results — that  is  to  say,  of  profits  measurable  as  money-returns  on 
investment. 

Within  the  last  three  years  this  flame  has  spread  from  a  little 
light  here  and  there, — where  clear  thinkers  and  writers  have  shown  the 
people  the  general  insufficiency  of  our  highways,  the  faulty  methods 
pursued  with  them,  the  available  means  for  their  improvement, — into 
a  popular  movement  for  immediate  action.  The  press  has  become 
active  on  the  subject;  societies  have  been  organized  to  agitate  it; 
boards  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  have  discussed  it;  cities  and  towns 
and  counties  have  begun  to  work  at  it ;  and  States  have  taken  it  in 
hand.  The  governors  of  several  of  our  great  States  have  insisted  on 
it  in  their  messages.  The  legislatures  of  several  States  have  made  it  a 
prominent  matter  of  legislation.  Instructorships  in  road  engineering 
have  been  established  at  some  of  the  leading  technological  institu- 
tions. The  facts  upon  which  is  based  the  science  of  road-making  and 
repair  in  all  its  branches — materials,  modes  of  construction,  experi- 
ments and  observed  results  abroad  and  at  home — have  been  brought 
together  and  made  accessible  in  a  literature  as  valuable  as  it  is  inter- 
esting. Some  of  the  States  are  moving  on  this  line,  from  neighbor- 
hood primary  elections  to  their  legislative  enactments,  and  the  State 
that  does  not  move  will  be  left  behind  in  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity. 

There  is  a  temptation  in  writing  on  this  subject  to  urge  the 
greater  comforts  of  living  where  the  roads  arc  good,  the  satisfactions 
of  pride  and  of  public  spirit,  and  the  claims  of  good  taste  and  love  of 
order  and  beauty ;  and  to  urge  that  these  also  contribute  to  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  in  keeping  and  attracting  residents  and  in  stimulating 
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further  development.  But  I  appeal  now  to  the  sordid,  solid,  imme- 
diate returns  of  money  values,  and  rest  the  matter  there.  The  lessons 
of  experience  are  everywhere  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
When  a  number  of  wealthy  men  in  any  part  of  our  country  take  a 
tract  of  land  to  develop  it  they  first  expend  thousands  of  dollars  for 
roads  because  it  pays  to  do  so.  It  would  pay  the  poor  men  equally 
well  in  proportion,  and  if  enough  of  them  would  co-operate  they  would 
have  enough  money. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  residents  in  and  near  Bryn  Mawr  set  a  prac- 
tical example  in  expending  thousands  of  dollars  got  by  private  sub- 
scription to  make  certain  streets  good  both  for  pleasure  and  for  business, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  result  of  stimulating  a  general  im- 
provement of  roads  in  the  vicinity.  The  towns  of  Brookline  and 
Newton  in  Massachusetts  have  doubled  their  population  in  the  last 
five  years,  more  because  of  their  excellent  roads  than  by  reason  of 
anything  else.  The  Oranges  in  New  Jersey  afford  another  example. 
The  small  interior  town  of  Kock  Hill  in  South  Carolina  has  found  it 
profitable  to  macadamize  its  main  roads  for  ten  miles  in  all  directions 
as  an  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  draw  their  cotton  and  other  prod- 
uce to  that  town  to  exchange  for  supplies.  In  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  sandy  and  clayey  regions  alternate,  certain  towns  have  set  a 
contagious  example,  by  mingling  clay  with  the  sand  and  sand  with  the 
clay,  and  thereby  obtaining  without  the  larger  expense  of  macadamiz- 
ing very  serviceable  and  enduring  roads. 

The  first  roads  were  built  by  the  owners  of  the  land  through 
which  they  passed,  from  necessity  of  their  own  immediate  use.  Then 
towns  came  to  take  the  expense,  because  it  was  necessary  to  distri- 
bute the  cost  and  the  care  of  maintenance  of  roads  over  more  people 
and  more  territory.  Then  counties  assumed  the  expense  and  care  of 
certain  roads  of  more  difiicult  and  extensive  construction.  State  in- 
terposition in  the  construction  of  roads  is  almost  as  old  as  the  English 
settlements  of  this  country.  As  long  ago  as  1639  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  by  statute  to  compel  the 
towns  to  complete  and  keep  in  continuous  construction  and  repair  the 
through  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  from  Newbury  to  Hingham.  The 
national  road  from  Delaware  to  Ohio,  whose  promotion  was  begun  by 
General  Washington,  is  another  instance.  The  freeing  of  toll-bridges 
and  turnpikes  in  most  of  the  States  and  the  construction  of  bridges  in 
place  of  ferries,  are  further  illustrations  of  this  principle. 

Governor  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania  well  expressed  the  universal  in- 
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terest  in  the  betterment  of  carriage  roads  when  he  said:  "From  the 
time  of  our  birth  to  the  time  of  our  death  and  burial  the  public  road 
is  a  subject  which  concerns  every  man  and  every  family."  Not 
only  does  every  man  and  every  family  have  this  interest  in  the  road 
immediately  adjacent  to  his  home,  the  need  of  it  for  going  to  and 
from  his  source  of  supply  and  his  market  for  his  products,  his  school, 
his  church,  his  post-office,  his  town  hall ;  but  he  has  a  like  interest  in 
all  the  roads  of  his  State,  and  in  all  the  roads  of  all  the  States.  An 
enlightened  consideration  of  the  subject  will  bring  to  each  man  an 
appreciation  of  this  fact.  And  because  every  one  in  the  whole  larger 
community  of  the  State  is  interested  in  all  the  roads,  or  at  least  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  in  all  the  principal  roads,  the  State  should 
require  all  its  citizens  to  contribute  in  their  due  proportions  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  them.  Thereby  it  will  provide  for 
a  more  equitable  and  a  less  onerous  distribution  of  the  expense  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  a  more  valuable  average  of  the 
roads.  The  road  between  any  two  places  is  no  better  for  practical  use 
than  the  worst  part  of  it,  just  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  This  distribution  of  expense  for  particular  public  objects  over  a 
larger  area  and  a  greater  number  of  contributors  is  taught  and  under- 
stood through  the  state  interposition  and  relief  in  the  miatter  of  mili- 
tary defences  and  military  training,  the  old  town  powder-houses  and 
training  days  giving  place  to  state  militia  and  arsenals,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  improving  the  channels  and  the  securities  of  navigation  in 
rivers  and  harbors.  An  illustration  to  the  same  effect  may  be  drawn 
from  the  development  of  our  school  system. 

I  would  have  each  State  by  a  legislative  enactment  do  at  once  two 
or  three  things  in  the  direction  of  this  movement,  viz. :  procure  and 
disseminate  information  by  establishing  a  bureau  where  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  expense,  mechanical  construction,  care,  durability,  use 
and  extent  of  the  different  kinds  of  roads  shall  be  known  and  ascer- 
tained ;  then  I  would  have  some  kind  of  state  supervision  and  advi- 
sory assistance  by  a  competent  engineer  or  engineers  appointed  by  the 
State  in  aid  of  road  and  bridge  building  and  repairing  upon  scientific 
principles  and  upon  a  comprehensive  and  economical  plan  for  the 
whole  State ;  thirdly,  I  would  have  the  State  either  own  or  control  and 
maintain  some  through  highways,  connecting  the  principal  towns  in 
the  State,  and  connecting  these  with  the  principal  towns  of  ndghboring 
States,  where  they  are  most  needed,  either  for  great  public  exigencies 
or  for  the  greatest  general  use.     The  State  would  thus  promote  the 
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equalization  and  the  general  reduction  of  expense  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  these  main  roads  and  would  give  a  profitable  example 
and  a  strong  incentive  to  the  adjacent  towns  to  construct  better  con- 
tributary  roads  as  feeders  to  the  main  ones.  I  would  have  the  State 
divide  the  expenses  of  this  scheme  of  road  betterment  in  the  tax  levy, 
so  that  part  of  it  should  be  apportioned  to  the  whole  State,  part  to  the 
counties  through  which  the  roads  ran,  and  part  to  the  towns.  And, 
further,  I  would  have  this  tax  levy  kept  small  and  the  investment 
adequate  and  quickly  made  by  the  business  man's  method  of  borrow- 
ing the  money  on  long  loans.  It  would  thus  be  easily  paid  out  of  the 
profits  by  those  sharing  them. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  state  control  and  maintenance 
of  carriage  roads,  generally  by  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  country 
towns.  These  objections  are  substantially  three:  (1)  The  farmers 
cling  to  the  ancient  custom  of  "  working  out  "  their  highway  taxes — 
that  is,  of  going  themselves  with  their  employees  and  teams,  at  such 
times  as  are  most  convenient  to  them,  and  working  at  certain  rates 
upon  the  road,  and  thus  avoiding  a  money  assessment.  (2)  The  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  are  jealous  of  interference  or  encroachment 
upon  their  management  of  their  own  affairs.  (3)  The  people  fear 
added  taxation. 

Now  by  the  plan  I  urge  these  objections  are  all  met,  and  in  what 
I  deem  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  The  townsmen  may  be  left  with 
the  opportunity  of  working  out  a  portion  of  their  taxes  upon  the  town 
roads  tributary  to  the  main  roads,  and  without  interference  in  their 
management  of  them ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  taxation  will  not 
be  increased  in  the  aggregate  for  roads,  because  the  expense  of  the 
general  or  "through  "  roads  is  to  be  provided  for  by  loans,  and  to  be 
distributed  to  the  counties  and  the  State,  and  this  distribution  will 
result  in  the  more  populous  neighborhood  and  wealthy  people  paying 
most  of  the  tax.  If  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  reach  the 
city  easily  and  quickly  and  with  a  good  profitable  load  from  his  farm, 
it  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  dwellers  in  the  city  whom  he  supplies 
that  he  shall  so  reach  them.  The  gain  goes  partly  to  the  farmer  in 
increased  profit  and  less  waste  of  time  and  wear  and  tear,  and  partly 
to  the  citizen  in  lower  prices.  How  few  realize  the  large  element 
which  transportation  makes  in  the  cost  of  every  supply,  and  how 
much  it  has  to  do  with  the  value  of  every  commodity  for  sale ! 

Bad  roads  force  people  to  live  in  cities;  good  roads  tend  to  take 
them  out  into  the  country.     This  observation  reveals  its  force  perhaps 
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more  strikingly  when  read  in  view  of  the  facts  of  railroad  develop- 
ment, to  which  the  especial  attention  of  the  American  people  has  been 
given  during  the  past  forty  years.  The  railroads  have  centralized  the 
population  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  arranged  them  along 
their  lines  of  communication.  Now  what  is  needed  is  an  equal  devel- 
opment of  carriage  roads  to  broaden  the  areas  of  population  and  to 
relieve  this  congestion. 

Railroads  need  better  carriage  roads  for  feeders;  farmers  need 
them  for  access  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  cities ;  manufacturers  need 
them  for  access  to  less  populous  areas  and  for  lower  rents  and  for  less 
cost  of  portage  and  transportation ;  merchants  need  them  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  cheapening  of  their  wares ;  the  people  need  them  for  the 
reduction  of  the  expense  of  satisfying  their  want  sand  for  the  more 
efficient  distribution  of  their  activities. 

All  m-cn  work  and  plan,  after  supplying  their  own  and  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  their  families,  to  leave  a  good  inheritance  to  their 
children.  All  good  citizens  take  into  their  plans  of  public  expendi- 
ture the  leaving  of  wise  investments  to  the  next  generation.  What 
wiser,  surer,  and  better  inheritance  can  we  leave  to  our  sons  and  our 
successors  than  good  roads — roads  that  can  be  preserved  and  used  at 
little  expense  and  that  endure  both  as  monuments  and  as  investments 
during  the  years  and  the  centuries  to  come? 

Albert  A.  Pope. 
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So  far  as  tlie  merits  of  the  case  are  concerned,  the  four  words, 
"Sabbath,"  "Sunday,"  "First  Day,"  and  "Seventh  Day"  are  one  and 
the  same  term.  The  attention  a  mind  may  bestow  upon  any  one  of 
these  names  should  depend  upon  its  amount  of  leisure  and  upon  its 
fondness  for  the  study  of  resemblances  and  demarcations.  What  is 
known  as  the  Puritan  Sunday  cannot  be  so  lightly  set  aside.  It  is  a 
peculiar  mode  of  spending  one  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  all  persons,  religious  or  non-religious,  have  days  to  spend, 
the  Puritanic  method  of  using  one-seventh  of  these  little  periods  comes 
up  constantly  for  praise  or  blame.  Men  and  women  of  common 
though tfulness  ought  to  possess  a  good  reason  for  spending  in  some 
peculiar  manner  fifty-two  days  of  every  year  in  what  each  one  hopes 
will  be  a  long  life. 

The  Puritanic  Sunday  is  a  difficult  object  to  analyze  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  sacred  day  of  a  race  so  great  as  to  make  it  no  easy  task 
to  distinguish  the  influence  of  the  day  from  the  influence  of  the  race. 
It  is  a  good  case  for  conjecture — whether  the  Sunday  was  wings  to 
the  Puritans  or  was  only  a  mill-stone  on  their  necks.  That  group 
of  men  was  rich  in  great  ideas.  Liberty,  education,  industry,  and 
faith  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ  were  truths  and  sentiments  so  powerful 
that  no  one  can  express  in  definite  terms  just  what  good  or  ill  may 
have  come  to  those  exiles  from  the  austerity  of  their  Sabbath.  It  is 
probable  that  their  holy-day  was  "  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,"  and  that  it  marred  a  land  and  a  period  which  it  ought  to 
have  blessed.  If  Luther  made  the  Sunday  a  most  pleasant  and  restful 
season,  if  John  Milton  held  that  the  day  rested  upon  human  authority 
alone,  if  the  greatest  Eoman-Catholic  and  Lutheran  divines  filled  the 
twenty-four  hours  with  sleep,  work,  rest,  and  happiness,  it  cannot  re- 
main possible  that  the  Puritans  extracted  from  the  blueness  of  the 
time  any  great  part  of  their  confessed  usefulness.  It  most  probably 
lay  upon  their  hearts  as  a  long-lasting  and  grave  error,  a  little  the 
less  injurious  because  it  was  cherished  as  a  truth. 

The  Puritan  Sunday  came  in  part  from  a  sudden  exaltation  of  the 
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Old  Testament  and  from  the  accidental  play  of  asceticism  upon  a  few 
minds.  When  the  Bible  came  to  Luther,  it  came  to  a  bold  and  broad 
intellect.  He  plainly  requested  Moses  to  stand  back  and  make  room 
for  Christ.  "  I  will  have  none  of  Moses  and  his  law,  for  he  is  an 
enemy  to  my  Lord  and  Saviour.  If  Moses  will  go  to  law  with  me, 
I  will  give  him  a  dismissal  and  will  say,  '  Here  stands  Christ.'  We 
must  reject  the  law  when  it  seeks  to  affright  the  conscience;  and 
when  we  feel  God's  anger  against  our  sins,  then  must  we  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  and  be  cheerful  so  as  to  spite  the  devil."  Elsewhere  Luther 
looks  upon  the  Mosaic  law  as  being  a  scolding  woman.  "  Madam 
Law!  I  have  no  time  to  hear  you  speak.  Your  language  is  rough 
and  unfriendly.  I  would  have  you  know  that  your  reign  is  over.  I 
am  free.     I  will  endure  your  bondage  no  longer." 

To  some  men  the  Bible  came  back  too  completely.  The  Eoman- 
ists  had  kept  it  from  the  people  so  long  that  when  it  came  back  to  the 
northern  belt  of  Europeans  it  overdid  its  return.  In  their  excessive 
hunger,  some  ate  up  the  Mosaic  laws  as  though  they  were  just  as 
fresh  and  sweet  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  began  to  con- 
sider the  ideas  of  whipping  to  death  a  rebellious  son,  of  stoning  any 
one  who  should  gather  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  and  of  taking 
possession  of  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance.  The  Puritan  Sunday 
was  a  modern  effort  to  reproduce  the  Mosaic  age.  The  name  Puritan 
came  from  the  resolve  and  effort  of  a  group  of  Christians  to  obey  the 
Bible  in  its  purity.  They  were  not  to  favor  some  part  of  the  book. 
It  was  to  be  alike  divine  and  binding  in  Leviticus,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  gospels.  If  Exodus  said,  "  You  must  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live," 
it  remained  only  to  find  the  person  who  was  acting  in  that  character ; 
the  existence  of  such  persons  having  been  settled  for  all  time  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  Mosaic  enactment,  for  it  could  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  God  would  suggest  such  a  law  in  a  planet  which  con- 
tained no  supply  or  specimens  of  the  thing  condemned. 

To  this  influence  of  the  Mosaic  age  upon  a  group  of  English 
Christians  must  be  added  the  fact  of  a  certain  wave  of  asceticism 
which  makes  all  kinds  of  solemnity  and  self-denial  seem  works  and 
virtues  which  commend  the  soul  to  its  God.  As  no  one  can  tell  upon 
what  human  beings  suicide  will  fall,  or  wliat  traveller  lightning  will 
strike,  or  on  what  cradle  genius  will  lay  a  wreath,  or  what  infant, 
Achilles-like,  will  select  a  sword,  so  no  one  can  explain  the  movements 
of  the  strange  feeling  known  as  the  impulse  of  the  ascetic.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  each  age  in  the  entire  historic  period,  pagan,  Jewish, 
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and  Christian,  has  produced  men  who  desired  to  go  barefoot  in  winter 
and  to  feel  day  and  night  the  inconvenience  of  a  girdle  of  thorns,  or 
of  digestive  organs  which  have  long  been  denied  water  and  food.  It 
is  said  by  theological  philosophers  that  asceticism  comes  from  a 
notion  that  all  sins  are  in  the  body  and  that  consequently  the  body  is 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  soul.  To  torture  the  body  is  therefore,  as 
a  mental  training,  better  than  a  course  in  college,  and  as  a  means  of 
grace  more  effectual  than  any  such  works  as  freeing  slaves  or  civiliz- 
ing the  savages.  This  asceticism  always  existed  in  India ;  it  came 
and  went  in  the  long  life  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  it  stood  close  to 
Christ  in  the  band  of  the  Essenes ;  it  took  the  sandals  from  John's 
feet,  put  a  girdle  of  camels'-hair  around  his  loins,  and  fed  him  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey ;  it  touched  Marcus  Aurelius  with  its  melan- 
choly wand,  it  reduced  his  palace  to  a  tent,  it  changed  happiness  into 
endurance ;  it  went  on  and  made  the  Carmelite  monks,  who  vowed  to 
hold  no  property,  to  live  each  in  a  cell  by  himself,  to  eat  no  meat,  to 
maintain  silence  when  not  compelled  to  speak ;  it  went  on  until  it  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Liguori ; 
it  entered  the  mind  of  that  lofty  name,  Blaise  Pascal,  and  persuaded 
a  most  gifted  genius  to  wear  a  girdle  of  spikes  which  pointed  inward 
and  to  fear  lest  it  might  be  a  sin  for  him  to  bestow  any  marks  of  friend- 
ship upon  his  sister.  Such  was  the  thought  or  the  sentiment  which 
went  northward  and  repeated  its  exploits  among  minds  which  were 
already  infatuated  with  the  religious  statutes  of  Moses. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  ever  saw  a  Sabbath  as 
dreary  as  that  of  the  Puritans  in  Old  or  New  England.  The  central 
idea  of  the  Mosaic  day  was  rest.  This  peace  must  reach  every  beast, 
every  servant,  every  stranger.  It  is  not  known  how  much  laughter 
and  common  joy  there  may  have  been  in  the  homes  of  old  Judea,  but 
from  the  many  happy  feasts  which  the  Israelites  celebrated  each  year 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Sabbath  was  at  least  a  season  of  un- 
concealed joj^fulness  and  of  most  welcome  rest  from  all  labor. 

The  Puritanic  Sunday  has  been  dying  all  through  this  century,  and 
a  modified  holy  day  has  come  in  its  stead.  The  new  season  is  often 
called  the  European  Sunday,  but  in  this  nation  at  least  the  name  is 
not  yet  applicable.  The  American  Sunday  is  a  resultant  made  by  the 
union  of  many  forces.  The  old,  severe  season  dies  for  want  of  an 
adequate  reason  of  existence.  It  was  too  inhuman  to  meet  the  need 
of  humanity;  but  this  decay  of  the  old  does  not  prove  that  a  formal 
substitute  has  appeared.     The  real  truth  is  that  the  European  Sunday 
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is  a  poor  thing,  and  the  American  Sunday  contains  many  undesirable 
attributes.  Neither  of.  these  days  contains  rest  enough.  Even  if  the 
element  of  worship  is  left  out  of  view,  there  is  not  rest  enough  in  the 
time  to  make  it  full  of  value  to  mind  and  body. 

All  social  and  religious  institutions  demand  a  large  amount  of 
deep  and  rational  thought.  There  may  be  spontaneous  fruits  that  are 
sweet,  and  spontaneous  blossoms  of  pleasing  perfume,  but  there  are 
for  man  no  spontaneous  institutions  or  laws.  If  liberty  is  planted 
and  limited  by  labor,  if  religion  must  be  defined  by  active  reflection, 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  good  Sunday  will  come  to  a  church  or  a  state 
by  the  way  of  neglect.  The  European  Sunday  is  nothing  else  than 
the  natural  holiday  of  old  nations  into  which  play-day  the  Church 
has  projected  a  sermon  and  a  prayer.  -The  day  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  much  rational  inquiry.  Luther,  in  all  his  fondness  for  talk 
and  for  rapping  all  things  on  the  head  with  a  stout  stick,  never  alluded 
IQ  Sunday. 

The  term  "  European  Sunday  "  is  not  definite  enough.  We  should 
find  some  other  name  for  a  kind  of  day  which  prevails  in  Cuba,  in 
New  Orleans,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  the  South  American  states.  The 
title,  Roman-Catholic  Sunday,  would  be  more  explicit  and  historic. 
The  Roman  Church  dominated  Europe  for  so  many  centuries  that 
she  may  well  be  called  the  maker  of  that  rest  which  is  dignified  by 
the  word  "  European."  The  Roman  Church  early  in  its  career  de- 
cided that  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  ended  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  Christian  Sunday  was  a  human,  uninspired  product.  Constantine 
thought  so  much  of  Sunday  that  he  ordered  legal  business  and  manu- 
factures to  cease  for  the  day,  but  later  emperors  permitted  the  peasants 
to  go  on  with  their  ploughing.  Having  no  express  divine  sanction  the 
day  was  simply  the  average  holiday  of  each  locality,  except  in  this, 
that  it  opened  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  to  admit  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice. In  Spain  the  bull-fight  stood  joined  to  the  prayer  and  hymn ; 
in  France  the  French  amusements  became  partners  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  leisure;  in  Germany  the  theatre,  the  dance,  and  the  picnic 
took  up  their  full  share  in  this  off-day  of  the  continent.  The  Catholic 
was  required  to  attend  one  mass.  Once  this  mass  was  an  hour  or  two 
in  length,  but  it  underwent  a  very  great  reduction,  and  at  last  a  half- 
hour  of  prayer  and  penitence  became  the  per  centum  of  the  day  which 
the  common  churchman  paid  to  the  cause  of  piety.  Many  thousands 
of  devout  persons  gave  the  entire  day  to  worship  and  deeds  of  be- 
nevolence; but  this  was  an  unnecessary  goodness.     When  a  large 
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multitude  of  Catholics  went  out  from  the  Roman  faith  and  founded 
the  Lutheran  Protestant  sects,  they  repeated  in  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  1530  the  dogma  that  the  Sunday  possessed  no  divine  authority; 
and  thus  the  Lutheran  Church  became  only  a  new  promoter  of  the 
Catholic  Sunday  with  all  its  ideas  and  practices.  Thus  for  many 
centuries  the  European  Sunday  has  been  only  a  day  of  common 
festivity  modified  by  an  interval  of  religious  service.  The  shooting- 
match,  the  horse-race,  the  dancing-party,  the  beer-garden,  the  bull- 
fight, were  left  untouched  because,  the  day  not  having  come  from  any 
decree  of  Heaven,  it  ought  to  be  thankful  if  it  caught  a  few  morning 
prayers  from  church  and  state. 

The  English  Church  possesses  a  much  better  Sunday  than  the  one 
which  prevails  from  Berlin  to  Madrid  and  Mexico.  The  Sunday  of 
England  in  its  rest  and  quiet  excels  that  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
United  States.  In  1618  James  I.  authorized  certain  games  for  the 
afternoons  of  Sunday.  Another  "  Book  of  Sunday  Sports  "  was  is- 
sued by  authority  a  few  years  later,  but  the  acts  were  repealed  in  a 
score  of  years,  and,  in  the  main,  England  settled  down  into  quite  a 
respectable  condition  of  rest,  silence,  and  external  piety,  and  perhaps 
shows  now  the  best  Sunday  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Sunday  of  the  United  States  escaped  from  Puritanism,  but 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  new  enemies.  Not  onjy  had  the  Roman 
Sunday  been  brought  over  by  the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  but 
the  railway  came  to  tempt  even  the  Protestant  clergy  to  travel  on  the 
day  which  had  once  been  as  still  as  a  June  morning  in  a  big  meadow. 
The  preacher  and  the  elder  and  deacon  at  first  went  only  a  few  miles  on 
a  Sunday  train,  to  dedicate  a  church  or  see  a  sick  friend.  By  slow 
steps  the  rail-car  triumphed  over  the  preacher  and  layman  and  the 
Sunday  of  the  highest  reason  as  well  as  of  the  simplest  piety  is  falling 
a  victim  to  the  old  European  definition  and  to  the  noise  of  railway 
wheels. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  our  Sunday  no  one  can  tell.  Its  fate 
ought  to  be  fair  and  even  noble  when  one  thinks  about  the  growth  of 
common  sense.  The  idea  of  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast  ought  to 
ask  no  aid  from  revelation,  so  easily  should  it  repose  upon  the  wants 
of  our  race.  And  if  to  this  conception  of  rest  be  added  the  idea  of  a 
certain  high  and  moral  education,  the  day  should  still  find  ample  sup- 
port in  the  processes  of  reason.  A  majority  of  Americans  perhaps 
favor  the  day  because  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  feelings;  but 
almost  the  entire  population  ought  to  confess  the  value  of  a  season 
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which  might  offer  rest  and  a  certain  mental  and  spiritual  elevation  to 
the  millions  who  are  gathered  in  the  forty -four  States.  If  the  religious 
possess  any  true  sense  of  religion,  they  can  find  and  worship  their  God 
in  the  silence  and  peace  itself  of  the  hour.  In  the  fourth  command- 
ment nothing  is  ordered  except  a  cessation  of  all  work.  No  allusion 
is  made  to  any  service  or  sacrifice,  psalm  or  prayer.  The  pause  was 
the  worship.  As  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  because  he  suddenly  found 
himself  on  holy  ground,  so  the  Hebrews  stood  still  on  a  certain  day 
that  that  Jehovah  who  with  a  mighty  arm  had  led  them  out  of  bond- 
age might  seem  to  be  in  the  fields  and  homes  in  such  a  majesty  as  to 
stop  the  hammer,  the  mill,  and  the  plough.  The  Hebrews  wor- 
shipped through  symbols  rather  than  through  words. 

Our  times  cannot  profit  by  the  Hebrew  symbol  of  rest  alone.  Man 
has  undergone  great  changes  in  the  thousands  of  years.  He  possesses 
greater  activity  of  intellect  and  more  objects  of  desire  and  regard. 
But  no  change  has  come  that  makes  human  nature  need  endless  work 
and  eternal  tumult.  The  Church  and  State  may  soon  teach  the  heart 
to  need  the  endless  hum  of  wheels  and  the  scream  of  the  steam- 
whistle,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  such  instruction  were 
not  parallel  to  the  work  of  that  school  in  London  where  little  children 
are  taught  to  steal.  So  far  as  our  law-makers  and  religionists  hold 
that  the  labor  and  pain  of  man  and  beast  ought  to  run  on  through 
all  the  days  of  the  week  and  be  perpetual,  they  simply  make  them- 
selves absurd.  The  poets  have  taught  us  all  to  esteem  highly  peren- 
nial spring  and  perennial  flowers,  but  those  children  of  genius  have 
left  to  civilians  and  semi-Christians  the  task  of  singing  the  charms  of 
wheels  which  never  stop,  of  workmen  who  never  see  the  fields  or  the 
sun,  and  of  a  horsewhip  which  cannot  in  the  name  of  God  and  man 
ever  cease  from  its  lashing.  The  mind  which  advocates  seven  days 
of  noise,  labor,  and  pain  for  each  week  has  unconsciously  undergone 
a  metamorphosis  more  distressing  than  any  reported  in  Ovid  and  has 
itself  become  a  rattling  machine. 

But  absolute  rest,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  horse  and  dog,  is  not 
adequate  to  the  high  nature  of  man.  On  Sunday  he  may  well,  indeed 
he  must,  stroll  into  the  parks,  the  woods,  or  fields ;  he  must  move 
quietly  through  galleries  of  art ;  he  should  sit  down  in  the  halls  of 
music  or,  what  is  better  in  summer,  hear  music  in  the  open  air;  he 
should  realize  that  he  has  a  form  of  soul  which  needs  each  week  at 
least  one  good  feast  of  more  divine  food.  His  nation  or  state,  if  it 
has  any  mind  and  sentiments  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will 
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for  his  sake  compel  labor  to  cease,  will  close  saloon,  race-track,  the 
lighting-ring,  will  close  all  gates  that  are  infernal,  and  will  fling  open 
gates  of  a  celestial  quality  so  far  as  they  are  possessed  by  our  defec- 
tive civilization.  All  these  uses  of  Sunday  fall  under  the  head  of 
education — the  education  a  state  may  order  and  protect.  It  may  be 
called  the  civil  salvation  and  should  resemble  that  of  the  Church  in 
being  free  to  all. 

The  Sunday  of  the  Church — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish — 
should  of  course  be  more  religious.  The  United  States  cannot  as  a 
nation  deal  heavily  in  religious  ideas.  The  Sunday  of  those  who 
worship  a  Creator  must  add  to  the  beauties  of  the  citizen's  Sunday 
acts  and  hours  of  worship  and  deeds  of  charity.  It  need  not  cast  away 
any  part  of  the  civil  Sunday,  it  may  only  add  to  it  the  worship  and 
active  benevolence  which  follow  as  effects  from  the  espousal  of  a 
religion ;  but  it  cannot  ally  its  sacred  season  in  any  manner  with  daily 
labor,  the  bull-fight,  the  race-track,  or  with  the  low  amusements  of 
the  Eoman  past,  nor  with  the  melancholy  and  inhuman  customs  of  the 
Puritans.  In  the  higher  light  of  the  present  times  the  European  and 
Puritanic  days  must  be  looked  upon  as  experiments  which  failed  and 
which  to  the  fact  of  failure  added  the  additional  disgrace  of  deserving 
their  fate.  Eome  made  a  Sunday,  Calvinism  made  a  Sunday.  It  is 
no  insult  to  those  workmen  to  say  that  they  would  better  try  again. 
All  institutions  pass  through  a  period  of  childhood.  If  Eome  once 
held  views  in  astronomy  which  it  has  since  recalled;  if  Calvinism 
once  threw  into  the  flames  children  who  have  been  plucked  from 
the  fire  by  later  hands,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sunday  these  Chris- 
tians once  made  needs  many  new  moments  of  deep  thought  and  bold 
touches  of  reconstruction. 

Some  great  merit  lies  hidden  in  the  idea  of  Sunday.  The  Hebrew 
race  pointed  toward  a  weekly  jDhysical  rest  for  mankind ;  in  the  same 
direction  some  pagan  races  pointed ;  thither  Christ  pointed  when  he 
said  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  m.an ;  in  the  same  direction  unasked 
by  inspiration  the  Catholic  Church  reached  out  its  holy  hand;  toward 
the  same  good  the  Protestants  made  an  earnest  and  sacred  attempt  to 
guide  the  modern  millions ;  and  toward  a  day  of  rest  and  elevated  con- 
duct many  a  statesman  studying  this  world  alone  has  looked  with 
approval  and  patriotic  hope.  It  becomes  our  eminent  religionists  and 
social  economists  to  inquire  what  is  the  good  toward  which  all  these 
fingers  have  steadily  pointed.  There  are  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Prot- 
estants in  this  land  whose  eyes  sweep  a  wider  horizon  than  was  scanned 
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by  any  former  period.  The  multiplying  millions,  the  awakened  in- 
tellects which  can  grow  in  vice  as  easily  as  in  virtue,  the  needless 
work  and  pain  of  a  people  made  half  wild  by  liberty,  the  value  of  all 
true  education  and  study,  whether  it  comes  from  the  arts  or  the  fields 
or  the  sanctuary,  join  in  asking  the  thinkers  powerful  in  the  Church 
to  discover  what  kind  of  Sunday  will  most  truly  bless  man,  not  only 
as  a  religious  being  but  also  as  a  being  capable  of  a  greatness  and 
happiness  upon  earth.  The  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Euro- 
pean Sunday  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  calamity.  Such  a 
day  intensifies  passions  the  Sunday  was  designed  to  abate.  It  doubles 
the  opportunity  of  both  vice  and  crime.  Under  it  society  can  live 
indeed,  but  the  spectacle  is  a  poor  one  compared  with  the  vision  of 
a  great  nation  in  which  the  dreamer  sees  the  labors  of  the  week  all 
suspended  for  one  day,  the  dens  of  temptation  all  closed,  the  churches, 
the  parks,  the  libraries,  the  galleries,  the  fields  all  open,  and  frequented 
by  millions  of  persons  in  youth  or  in  old  age  who  one  day  in  seven 
touch  existence  on  its  greater  side.  If  these  millions  cannot  all  feel 
with  the  Hebrews  that  God  is  in  the  silence,  they  can  all  feel  for  one 
day  each  week  that  there  is  much  of  nobleness  and  happiness  possible 
to  mankind. 

A  great  moral  or  social  principle  has  often  come  to  society  by  way 
of  fanaticism,  but  never  by  way  of  indifference.  Puritanism  itself, 
with  all  its  defects,  offered  more  hope  of  a  Sunday  than  can  be  found 
in  apathy,  because  fanaticism  often  settles  down  into  reason,  while  the 
natural  ending  of  indifference  is  death.  The  Christians  who  made 
the  holy  day  weigh  upon  the  heart  like  lead  and  who  spent  twelve 
hours  in  the  active  exercise  of  worship,  promised  to  the  world  more  of 
the  Sabbath  philosophy  than  can  be  found  in  the  practice  of  those 
who  in  Christ's  name  offer  a  religious  service  for  eleven  o'clock  and  a 
bull-fight  or  a  horse-race  for  the  afternoon.  The  minds  which  can 
consent  to  resolve  Sunday  into  a  feast,  a  nap,  games,  and  continued 
work  for  man  and  beast  with  a  general  tolerance  of  weaknesses  and 
vice,  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  abandoned  the  human  race  and 
having  become  the  disciples  of  a  sleepy  indifference.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  great  times  will  produce  thoughtful  men ;  and  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  great  volume  of  human  experience  and  the  new 
power  of  a  reason  greatly  awakened,  there  shall  be  deduced  a  Sunday 
which  shall  be  full  of  rest,  of  education,  of  morals  and  happiness  for 
the  people  of  a  most  noble  republic. 

David  Swing. 
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The  practical  immediate  questions  concerning  immigration  are: 
"What  alarm  is  felt,  what  is  the  real  danger,  what  are  onr  present 
laws,  and  what  new  legislation  is  needed?  The  alarm  springs  from 
a  constantly  increasing  influx  within  our  borders  of  classes  of  immi- 
grants of  a  most  undesirable  character.  The  danger  is  the  reduction 
of  wages,  to  the  injury  of  the  American  workman  and  of  his  home  and 
family,  the  debasement  of  the  suffrage,  and  a  wide  contamination  of 
society.  The  existing  laws  are  wisely  framed  so  far  as  they  go,  and. 
their  present  strict  enforcement  (which  should  be  made  even  more 
rigid)  will  do  much  to  quiet  the  alarm  and  avert  the  danger.  Some 
new  legislation  is  required,  more  effectually  to  keep  out  persons  now 
proscribed.  The  question  of  excluding  persons  now  allowed  to  come 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  their  senators  and  representatives  acting  without  refer- 
ence to  politics.  Party  legislation  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress  is  im- 
possible; and  partisan  discussion  in  a  magazine  article  would  be 
valueless. 

The  Alarm  and  the  Danger. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  at  a  few  statistics.  It  is  estimated  that  since 
1820  there  have  come  to  this  country  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
millions  of  immigrants.  The  arrivals  during  the  decennial  years  since 
1820  have  been  as  follows : 

1830 8,385  1850 310,004  1880 593,708 

1830 23,322  1860 153,640  1890 455,302 

1840 84,066  1870 356,303  1891 560,319 

During  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890,  inclusive,  the  number  was 
5,246,613.  During  the  past  six  years  the  total  immigration  (not  in- 
cluding that  from  the  Canadian  Dominions  or  Mexico)  has  been  as 
follows : 

1886  (year  ending  June   30). . . .  334,203        1889 , 444,427 

1887 490,109        1890 455,302 

1888 546,889        1891 560,319 
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The  nationalities  for  1890  and  1891  show  whence  the  rapid  in- 
crease comes : 


Bohemia 

Hungary 

Other  Austria  except 

Poland , 

Belgium 

Denmark ... 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

England 

Scotland „ 

Ireland 

Wales 

Great     Britain — not 

specified 

Greece 

Italy — continental   . 
Sicily  and  Sardinia. , 


1890.  1891. 

4,505      11,758 
22,062      28,366 


29,632 

2,671 

9,366 

6,585 

92,427 

9 

57,020 

12,041 

53,024 

650 


30,918 

3,037 

10,659 

6,770 

113,554 

13 

53,600 

12,557 

55,706 

424 


Malta 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Poland 


19  24 

524  1,105 

51,799  72,704 

204  3,351 


Portugal . , 

Roumania 

Russia    except     Po- 
land ....    

Finland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. . . 

Asia — China 

All  other 

All  other  countries . . 


1890. 

1891. 

1 

6 

4,326 

5,206 

11,370 

12,568 

11,073 

27,497 

158 

918 

517 

957 

33,147 

42,145 

2,451 

5,281 

813 

905 

29,632 

36,880 

6,993 

6,811 

206 

265 

1,716 

2,836 

2,732 

4,842 

9,357 

8,656 

Total 457,030    560,319 


The  increase  between  June  30,  1890,  and  June  30, 1891,  is  103,289, 
of  which  come  from — 


Italy  proper 20,905 

Sicily  and  Sardinia 3,147 

Poland 16,424 


Russia  proper. . 8,998 

Finland 2,830 

Total 52,304 


The  total  immigration  from  June  30  to  December  31, 1891,  is  241,- 
162,  of  which  there  come  from — 


Italy 19,013 

Poland 15,455 


Russia 45,363 

Finland 1,304 


About  one-half  the  above  increase  of  105,017  is  composed  of  the 
very  worst  class  of  immigrants.  They  are  illiterate,  coarse,  and  stupid 
— utterly  unfit  for  residence  or  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 
These  remarks  apply  to  recent  immigrants  from  southern  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  also  Hungary.  The  following  illustrative  specimens 
came  from  southern  Italy  and  testified  before  the  Ford  Committee  of 
the  Fiftieth  Congress,  First  Session  (House  Miscellaneous  Document, 
Ko.  572,  of  January  19,  1889): 

Yincendo  Ronda,  from  Campobasso,  near  Naples,  swore  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  Italy?    A.  Farmer.     Q.  What  did  you  re- 
ceive for  farming?    A.  Ten  cents  and  meals.    Q.  Meals  for  yourself,  or  yourself 
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and  family?  A.  No,  sir,  the  meals  were  for  me,  and  the  family  fed  on  the  ten 
cents.  Q.  No  lodgings  were  included — you  had  to  lodge  yourself  ?  A.  I  had  to 
bed  myself.  Q.  When  you  landed  in  this  country,  were  you  in  possession  of  any 
money?  A.  Not  a  cent.  Q,  Or  property  of  any  kind?  A.  Nothing,  sir,  no 
property.  Q.  Were  you  able  to  live  on  that  ten  cents  a  day  in  Italy  and  three 
meals  ?  A.  Well,  it  was  bound  to  be  enough  by  taking  the  Indian  corn  on  credit, 
and  paying  for  it  as  best  I  could. 

Angelo  Antonio  Di  Dierro,  of  Campobasso,  swore : 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  Italy?  A.  Countryman.  Q.  Farmer? 
A.  Digging.  Q.  Digging  at  what?  A.  Farm  work.  Q.  Can  you  read  or  write 
Italian?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  cannot  read  nor  write?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  old 
are  you  ?  A.  Twenty-three.  Q.  What  wages  did  ^''ou  receive  as  an  agricultural 
laborer  in  Italy  ?  A.  Food  and  half  a  franc.  Q.  Half  a  franc  is  equal  to  about 
ten  cents  of  our  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Antonio  Angionicola,  also  from  Campobasso,  swore : 

Q.  Can  you  read  or  write?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in 
Naples?  A.  Countryman.  Q.  Farm  work?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Give  us  the  low- 
est and  highest  wages  that  prevailed  during  any  given  time.  A.  For  farm  work 
always  ten  cents.     Q.  And  meals  ?    A.  And  meals. 

Dominco  Ramone,  also  from  Campobasso,  swore : 

Q,  How  much  wages  did  you  receive  working  on  a  farm?  A.  Ten  cents  and 
meals,  and  when  I  worked  for  my  own  account  then  I  made  24  or  25  cents. 

Gaetaro  Braccio,  from  Avellino,  Southern  Italy,  swore : 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  Italy  ?  A.  Farm  work  by  the  day.  Q. 
How  much  did  you  get  a  day?    A.  Ten  cents  and  meals. 

Nicolla  Di  Alve,  from  Cliieti,  Italy,  swore : 

Q.  What  was  your  business  or  occupation  in  Italy?  A.  Farm  hand.  Q. 
What  paj'^  or  compensation  did  you  receive  for  your  labor  there  ?  A.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  a  day  and  meals.  Q.  Does  that  mean  meals  for  yourself  or  does  it 
include  your  family  ?    A.  For  myself  alone. 

And  so  on  with  numerous  other  southern  Italy  farm  hands. 
Nasief  Abonazin,  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  swore : 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  common  laborer  in  your  country? 
A.  Ten  or  15  or  20  cents  a  day.  Q.  And  board?  A.  No,  sir,  nothing  at  all. 
Q.  Hov/  much  would  it  take  you  to  live  economically?  A.  About  20  cents; 
15  cents  if  I  wanted  to  live  in  an  honest  way,  if  I  didn't  want  to  spend  out  all  the 
money.  Q.  What  do  you  live  on  ?  What  food  do  j'-ou  eat  ?  What  do  j^ou  have 
for  breakfast  or  dinner  or  common  daily  life  ?  What  did  you  use  to  eat?  A.  Well, 
sometimes  bread  and  lebin,  that  is  made  out  of  milk  and  dry  meat  and  kidneys, 
and  something  which  they  cook  with  corn.  Q.  Did  j^ou  eat  meat  every  da}^  ? 
A.  No,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Q.  Is  once  or  twice  a  week  all  you  would  have 
moat?    A.  Some  weeks  three  times  and  some  weeks  twice.    Q.  By  meat  do  you 
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mean  poultry,  chickens?  Do  you  include  that  in  the  meat,  or  do  you  mean 
beef?  A.  They  don't  eat  beef,  only  mutton  and  lamb.  Q.  Do  you  mean  poultry 
and  mutton  ?    A.  No,  we  can't  eat  chicken. 

Not  only  are  the  wages  of  labor  lowered  and  society  degraded  by 
the  inroads  of  foreigners  like  the  foregoing,  but  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  they  become  immediate  additions  to  our  voters  and  begin  to  elect 
the  rulers  of  America.  All  the  male  immigrants  who  remain  in  New 
York  City  become  voters  without  regard  to  the  prohibitions  of  our 
naturalization  laws  whenever  a  great  political  party  determines  to 
bring  them  to  the  polls. 

In  New  York  City  during  October,  1891,  and  before  the  Novem- 
ber election,  about  seven  thousand  naturalization  papers  were  issued, 
nearly  all  by  one  judge,  who  examined  each  applicant  and  his  wit- 
nesses to  his  satisfaction,  and  signed  his  orders  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
minute  and  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  eighteen  in  one  day.  There 
were  many  classes  of  frauds  committed.  Papers  were  issued  where 
the  aliens  named  in  them  had  not  been  in  the  country  live  years ; 
where  there  should  have  been  preliminary  declarations,  but  no  proof 
of  such  was  required;  where  there  had  been  such  declarations, 
but  final  papers  were  issued  without  their  production,  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  applicants  had  arrived  under  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
where  witnesses  were  recorded  as  testifying  to  the  five-years'  residence, 
when  they  had  known  the  applicant  only  a  few  hours,  the  witnesses 
being  professional  perjurers,  each  swearing  in  hundreds  of  such  cases  ; 
where  the  applicants  were  not  sworn  to  make  true  answers  when 
under  examination ;  where  a  clerk  of  a  court,  on  orders  signed  by  the 
judge,  gave  out  full  naturalization  papers  without  the  appearance  in 
court  of  any  applicants  or  any  witnesses ;  where  the  minutes  showed 
that  subjects  of  Great  Britain  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany ;  where,  upon  names  being  handed  outside  the 
court  to  persons  engaged  in  making  fraudulent  naturalizations,  papers 
for  those  names  were  brought  back  on  orders  signed  by  the  judge 
either  without  any  evidence  or  upon  evidence  wholly  fictitious ;'  and 
where  the  face  of  the  papers  showed  to  the  judge  that  preliminary 
declarations  had  been  made  less  than  two  years  before  he  signed  the 
orders  for  naturalization — in  some  cases  less  than  four  months  before ! 
If  it  is  difiicult  to  credit  the  foregoing  assertions,  a  few  irrefragable 
cases  may  tend  to  induce  belief. 

Patrick  Hefierman,  of  556  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  was  21 
years  old  September  2,  1891,  and  came  to  this  country  on  the  Ger- 
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manic  August  1,  1888.  He  was  naturalized  October  20,  1891.  On 
tlaat  day  he  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Keeler  to  a  stranger  who  went 
with  him  to  court  and  signed  a  paper;  then  both  went  before  the 
judge,  who  asked  the  stranger  something.  Hefferman  signed  nothing, 
said  nothing,  but  kissed  a  book  and  came  out  a  citizen,  having  taken 
no  oath  except  that  of  renunciation  and  allegiance. 

Another  immigrant  arrived  from  Ireland,  June  18,  1891.  In  July 
he  m.ade  his  preliminary  declarations.  Being  a  bartender  and  de- 
siring to  be  a  policeman,  he  inquired  about  naturalization  and  was 
promptly  passed  through  the  naturalization  mill,  and  obtained  his  final 
papers  October  21,  1891,  political  agents  being  prompt  to  make  false 
affidavits  for  him  without  his  signing  or  taking  any  oath  except  the 
final  one  of  renunciation  and  allegiance. 

Charles  Hoffstedt  was  admitted  to  naturalization  on  October  20, 
1891,  on  the  testimony  of  George  W.  Doran,  who  never  saw  him  until 
that  day. 

Patrick  Dermody  came  to  this  country  after  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  never  had  any  first  papers,  but  obtained  his  final  papers  Octo- 
ber 20. 1891,  on  the  testimony  of  Doran,  whom  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. 

Doran  has  been  convicted  of  perjury  in  the  Hefferman,  Hoffstedt, 
and  Dermody  cases. 

William  Henry  Boydell,  of  59  West  Street,  obtained  his  final 
papers  October  19,  1891.  The  documents  submitted  to  the  judge,  on 
which  he  signed  his  order,  showed  that  Boydell  made  his  preliminary 
declaration  December  18,  1889,  less  than  two  years  before  the  judge 
naturalized  him.  Giacomo  Lorenzo  had  been  here  two  and  one-half 
years  and  was  thirty-two  years  old,  but  was  naturalized  as  having 
come  under  eighteen  and  as  having  lived  here  five  years.  So  was 
Francesco  Barbarretto,  who  came  two  and  one-half  years  before  and 
was  twenty-four  years  old.  So  were  naturalized  the  Eussians  Mendel 
Walser,  a  new-comer,  forty-two  years  old;  Marcus  Felson,  forty -five 
years  old  and  here  for  nine  years ;  and  Hyman  Jospe,  forty-five  years 
old  and  here  for  five  and  one-half  years. 

At  these  October  naturalizations  there  were  made  citizens  from 
Attorney  Street,  from  one  house,  seven  persons ;  Cannon  Street,  from 
one  house,  five ;  Clinton  Street,  from  one  house,  six,  from  another  nine ; 
Delancey  Street,  from  two  houses,  each  six ;  Elizabeth  Street,  from  one 
house,  seven ;  Essex  street,  from  one  house,  five ;  Forsyth  Street,  five ; 
James   Street,   seven;  Ludlow,    seven;   Madison,  five;    Mott   Street, 
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from  seven  houses,  five,  nine,  five,  six,  eight,  nine,  and  eleven  re- 
spectively ;  Norfolk,  six ;  Oliver,  five ;  Pitt,  five ;  Rivington,  from  three 
houses  nine,  five,  and  six  respectively;  Rutgers,  five;  Sheriff,  five; 
Suffolk,  from  two  houses,  five  each ;  Sullivan,  five ;  Washington,  eight ; 
and  Mulberry  Street,  from  six  houses,  five,  eleven,  nine,  nine,  six,  and 
five  respectively — thirty-seven  houses,  in  streets  all  on  the  east  side, 
except  Sullivan  and  Washington,  furnishing  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  aliens  for  naturalization.     And  so  on  without  limit. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  and  patriotic  American,,  what- 
ever may  be  his  politics,  that  there  is  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  there  is 
real  danger  if  hordes  of  degraded  foreigners  accustomed  to  work  for 
ten  and  twenty  cents  per  day  are  to  be  allowed  to  swarm  into  our 
country,  fill  the  avenues  to  employment,  and  reduce  the  wages  of  labor 
to  the  standard  of  the  countries  they  have  left,  and  in  addition  are  to 
be  naturalized  and  become  voters  without  regard  to  legal  conditions. 
There  ought  to  be  no  political  difi:erences  to  prevent  a  united  demand 
for  an  honest,  faithful,  and  effective  enforcement  of  our  present  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws,  and  for  all  helpful  additions  thereto 
which  can  be  devised. 

Our  Existing  Laws  Restricting  Immigration. 

Until  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  national  statute  of  1882 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  landing  and  causing  the  return  of  undesira- 
ble immigrants  does  not  seem  to  have  found  any  foothold.  The  plan 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where  most  of  the  immigrants  en- 
tered, seemed  to  be  to  provide  for  the  diseased  and  the  destitute  in 
state  hospitals,  and  to  impose  a  head  tax  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
the  expenses  could  be  paid.  In  New  York  as  early  as  March  80,  1798, 
the  Staten  Island  hospital  was  established,  and  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1880  it  was  provided  that  the  health  commissioner  should  collect 
from  every  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port,  from  the  master  and 
each  cabin  passenger,  $1.50,  and  from  each  steerage  passenger  and 
seaman,  $1.00,  the  sums  received  to  constitute  "hospital  moneys,"  to 
be  used  mainly  for  the  expenses  of  the  marine  hospital. 

The  Massachusetts  statute  of  April  20,  1887,  provided  for  the  ex- 
amination of  alien  passengers,  and  that,  if  there  should  be  found  any 
lunatic,  idiot,  maimed,  aged,  or  infirm  persons,  incompetent  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  officer  examining  to  maintain  themselves,  or  who  had 
been  paupers  in  any  other  country,  a  bond  good  for  ten  years  against 
their  becoming  a  public  charge  should  be  exacted,  and  also  that  a 
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head  tax  of  $2.00  should  be  imposed  upon  all  other  alien  passengers, 
the  sums  collected  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  foreign  paupers. 

The  constitntionality  of  these  two  statutes  came  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  they  were,  at  the  January  term,  1849,  de- 
cided to  be  unconstitutional.  The  cases  were  those  of  Smith  against 
Turner  and  Norris  against  Boston,  known  as  the  Passenger  Cases, 
reported  in  7  Howard  283.  The  decision  was  given,  however,  by  a 
closely  divided  court.  Justices  McLean,  Wayne,  Catron,  McKinley,  and 
Grier  being  the  majority;  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justices 
Daniel,  Nelson,  and  Woodbury  dissenting  in  full  opinions.  And  the 
controversy  continued. 

The  New  York  case  of  Smith  against  Turner  had  arisen  in  1841. 
In  1847,  1848,  and  1849  New  York  passed  laws  designed  to  evade 
the  objections  raised  to  her  Eevised  Statutes  of  1830,  and  the  validity 
of  those  new  laws  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hen- 
derson against  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  which  was  decided  in  October, 
1875  (92  U.  S.  259).  In  the  case  of  New  York  City  against  Miln  (11 
Peters  103)  the  Supreme  Court  had  sustained  as  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State  a  law  of  New  York,  of  February  11,  1824,  requir- 
ing the  master  of  every  ship  or  vessel,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
its  arrival,  to  report  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  a  list  of  all 
persons  brought  in  as  passengers ;  although  Mr.  Justice  Story  had  dis- 
sented and  had  stated  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  died  before  the 
decision  was  made,  had  concurred  in  the  conclusion  that  the  law  was 
void  because  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce.  The  new  laws  of  New  York  which  v/ere  contested 
in  the  Henderson  case  had  added  to  the  law  of  February  11,  1824,  the 
provision  that  the  mayor  should  indorse  upon  every  list  furnished  by 
the  master  of  a  ship  a  demand  that  he  should  give  a  separate  bond  of 
$300  for  each  passenger  landed,  indemnifying  for  four  years  against 
expenses  for  the  support  of  such  passenger,  but  with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  the  ship-owners  might  commute  for  such  bond  and  avoid 
giving  it  by  paying  $1.50  in  the  case  of  each  passenger.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  these  provisions  to  be  mere  evasions  of  the  decision 
in  the  Passenger  Cases,  and  re-examined  and  affirmed  the  doctrine  of 
those  cases,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivering  the  opinion,  and  there  being 
no  dissent  by  either  Chief  Justice  Waite  or  Justices  Clifford,  Field, 
Bradley,  Swayne,  Davis,  Strong,  or  Hunt. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  in  the  Henderson  Case,  the  State  of 
New  York  continued  to  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  the  decisions 
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that  the  State  could  not  tax  incoming  passengers,  and  passed  a  further 
law  of  May  31,  1881,  imposing  a  head  tax  of  $1.00  upon  every  alien 
arriving  in  New  York  City.  The  validity  of  this  law  was  negatived 
in  the  case  of  the  People  against  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique  (107  U.  S.  59),  Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivering  the  opinion,  from 
which  there  was  no  dissent.  It  had  been  claimed  that  the  new  tax 
was  only  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  inspection  laws  of  New  York. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  against  the  power  of  any  State  to 
collect  head  money  from  passengers  left  the  States  without  the  means, 
except  by  taxing  their  own  citizens,  of  paying  the  expenses  of  caring 
for  destitute  immigrants,  and  of  suitable  inspection  of  immigrants. 
New  York,  however,  continued  such  care  and  inspection  down  to 
1882,  and  paid  many  expenses  therefor  from  state  funds  until  the 
national  act  of  August  8,  1882,  was  passed.  This  act  was  decided  to 
be  constitutional  in  the  Head  Money  Cases  (112  U.  S.  580). 

The  prohibitions  of  Chinese  immigration  are  contained  in  laws 
applicable  only  to  the  Chinese.  The  first  law  excluding  European 
laborers  or  workmen  coming  under  contract  is  that  of  February  26, 
1885,  and  it  is  re-enforced  by  the  act  of  February  23,  1887.  The  first 
general  United  States  law  for  the  exclusion  of  immigrants  is  the  above 
act  of  August  3,  1882,  and  this  and  the  contract-labor  acts  are 
amended  by  the  new  act  of  March  3,  1891.  The  present  excluded 
classes  (besides  Chinese)  are :  (1)  idiots,  (2)  insane  persons,  (3)  paupers 
or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  (4)  diseased  persons,  (5) 
convicts,  (6)  polygamists,  and  (7)  persons  coming  under  a  contract  to 
labor.  Persons  whose  fares  are  paid  or  who  are  assisted  to  come 
are  subjected  to  a  special  inquiry,  and  if  it  does  not  "  affirmatively 
and  satisfactorily  "  appear  that  they  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  above 
seven  classes  they  are  excluded. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  immigrants  by  sea  is  made  by  sur- 
geons and  inspectors,  and  all  aliens  unlawfully  coming  are  sent  back 
in  the  same  vessel  if  practicable.  Owners  of  vessels  are  required 
under  penalty  to  support  while  here  and  to  carry  back  excluded  im- 
migrants, and  this  rule  applies  to  all  who  may  become  a  public  charge 
within  one  year  after  arrival  from  causes  existing  prior  to  their  land- 
ing. If  the  ship-owners  cannot  be  compelled  to  return  the  alien,  he  is 
sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  A  penalty  is  provided 
for  the  punishment  of  any  person  who  shall  bring  in  or  aid  in  bring- 
ing in  any  unlawful  immigrant  by  sea  or  land.  As  to  immigration 
across  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
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sury  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rales  for  inspection  whicli  shall  not 
obstruct  or  unnecessarily  delay,  impede,  or  annoy  passengers  in  or- 
dinary travel.  No  rules  have  yet  been  formulated,  and  the  law 
itself  is  for  the  present  the  only  guide  to  the  customs  officers  on 
the  border. 

The  act  of  August  3,  1882,  imposing  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  upon  each 
alien  passenger  coming  to  this  country  by  sea,  except  from  Canada  or 
Mexico,  whether  steerage  or  cabin  passenger,  whether  to  stay  or 
return,  constituted  the  sums  received  an  immigration  fund,  declared 
what  classes  of  immigrants  should  be  excluded,  and  provided  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasur^^  might  administer  the  immigration  laws 
through  contracts  with  state  boards  and  commissioners.  This  method 
was  adopted  until  the  New  York  contract  was  abrogated  by  Secretary 
Windom,  in  April,  1891,  and  the  laws  are  now  administered  in  New 
York  City  and  in  all  the  seaports  by  the  direct  action  of  treasury  in- 
spectors, the  New  York  City  station  having  been  changed  first  from 
Castle  Garden  to  the  Barge  Ofhce,  and  on  January  1,  1892,  to  the 
new  buildings  on  Ellis'  Island. 

'  The  act  of  March  8,  1891,  was  the  outcome  of  the  investigations 
and  action  of  the  two  committees  on  immigration  of  the  Senate  and 
House  under  a  concurrent  resolution  of  March  12,  1890,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  committees  are  printed  as  Senate  Eeport  No.  936,  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  First  Session ;  House  Report  No.  3,472,  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress, Second  Session ;  and  House  Report  No.  4,048,  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress, Second  Session. 

What  New  Laws  are  Needed? 

A  natural  method  of  considering  what  new  laws  are  needed  is  to 
inquire  what  suggestions  for  new  legislation  have  been  made  by 
persons  who  have  studied  the  subject  or  have  views  thereon.  With 
a  view  to  concentrating  opinions  for  use  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Immigration,  there  was  published  on  the  20th  of  August,  1891,  a  cir- 
cular making  various  inquiries  grouped  as  twelve  questions.  These, 
omitting  some  statements  and  comments  which  accompanied  them, 
were  as  follows : 

I.  Shall  the  list  of  excluded  persons  be  enlarged ;  and  if  so,  by  what 
new  exclusions? 

II.  Shall  anarchists  and  socialists  be  excluded ;  and  if  so,  how 
shall  they  be  defined? 
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III.  Shall  an  educatioHal  qualification  for  admission  be  required ; 
and  if  so,  how  shall  it  be  applied  to  families? 

lY.  Shall  a  property  qualification  be  prescribed? 

Y.  Shall  immigrants  from  any  particular  countries  (besides  China) 
be  excluded? 

YI.  Shall  stricter  methods  of  inspection  be  used;  if  so,  what? 

YII.  Shall  more  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  passenger  be  required 
on  the  steamships,  and  the  cost  of  coming  be  increased? 

YIII.  Shall  the  head  tax  be  increased  above  60  cents  up  to  $3.00, 
$5.00,  or  $10.00? 

IX.  Shall  a  consular  certificate  of  his  right  to  come  be  procured 
by  the  immigrant  before  starting,  either  at  his  pleasure  or  compul- 
sorily? 

X.  Shall  passengers  by  land  over  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  borders 
be  examined  with  the  same  strictness  as  passengers  by  sea  from 
Europe? 

XI.  Concerning  naturalization;  shall  aliens  give  three  months' 
notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  final  papers,  and  shall  there  be 
any  other  restrictions  on  naturalization? 

XII.  Can  any  improvement  of  the  contract-labor  laws  be  sug- 
gested? 

The  answers  to  these  inquiries  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  many 
specific  suggestions  made,  and  opinions  widely  differ.  The  extreme 
view  on  one  side  is  doubtless  that  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  who  is  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Recorder  of  August  24,  1891,  as  saying:  "I 
do  not  believe  any  restriction  whatever  upon  the  immigration  of  peo- 
ple from  Europe  of  the  Caucasian  race,  who  are  not  diseased  and  who 
are  not  chronic  paupers  or  criminals,  is  needed,  or  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  We  should  have  room  enough  for 
the  whole  population  of  Europe,  were  not  our  lands  monopolized,  and 
were  they  taken  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  hold  them  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  hope  of  profiting  by  their  increasing  value.  The 
effect  of  the  coming  here  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe  would  be 
but  to  raise  wages,  increase  our  prosperity,  and  augment  our  strength. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  that  immigrants  should  be  compelled  to 
read,  write,  or  speak  the  English  language  before  becoming  natural- 
ized. They  can  become  good  citizens  without  it."  The  extreme 
opinion  on  the  other  side  appears  to  be  that  of  a  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  who  says  of  immigration:  "My  own  opinion  is  that  it  should 
be  stopped  entirely  and  immediately ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  admit 
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more  till  tlioee  that  are  here  are  fully  Americanized,  which  it  will 
take  years  to  accomplish." 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  any  specific  addition  to  our  statute  laws.  There  may  be  said  to 
be  an  almost  universal  alarm  at  the  character  of  many  recent  immi- 
grants, and  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  danger  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  therefrom,  which  ought  to  be  arrested  by  new  methods ; 
but  to  the  inquiry  what  those  methods  should  be  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Among  tlie  plans  which  do  not  meet  with  any  considerable  favor 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  list  of  classes  already  excluded.  The 
difficulty  of  defining  anarchists  and  socialists  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
inserting  them  among  the  proscribed  classes.  To  begin  now  t?o  adopt 
the  new  and  radical  policy  of  excluding  those  who  in  general  terms 
may  be  called  good  immigrants,  for  the  reason  that  however  good 
they  are  we  want  no  more  of  them,  instead  of  continuing  to  limit  our 
exclusions  to  bad  immigrants,  is  a  change  not  seriouslj^  advocated  by 
any  one.  We  may  come  to  such  a  decision  in  the  future,  but  not 
now.  A  property  qualification  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  journey 
to  the  ultimate  destination  in  this  country  of  a  good  immigrant  or  a 
good  family,  is  not  urged  by  many,  nor  the  exclusion  of  any  particu- 
lar European  races,  nor  any  increase  of  the  head  tax  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  properly  administering  the  immigration  laws,  for  the  purpose 
by  such  tax  of  deterring  immigration. 

The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  favor  of  passing  any  suggested  laws  which  may  tend  more 
strictly  to  enforce  the  present  exclusions ;  also  that  better  steamship 
accommodations  should  be  required,  even  if  the  number  of  immigrants 
is  thereby  lessened.  The  one  specific  measure  which  finds  the  most 
favor  is  the  establishment  of  some  system  of  certificates  issued 
abroad  by  which  the  immigrant  may  before  he  leaves  his  own  country 
prove  his  right  to  enter  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  trustworthy  answer  to  the  question  whether 
Congress  will  pass  more  restrictive  laws.  The  question  is  put  in  this 
form  rather  than  whether  Congress  ought  to  pass  more  restrictive  laws, 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  exact  present  situation.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  presidential  canvass.  The  House  is  overwhelmingly 
democratic,  the  Senate  strongly  republican.  The  subject  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  is  a  delicate  one  for  both  political  parties, 
and  no  laws  can  be  passed  at  the  present  session  to  subserve  any 
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political  purpose,  or  without  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  both 
parties. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  Foster,  which 
visited  Europe  during  last  summer,  composed  of  Messrs.  John  B. 
Weber,  Walter  D.  Kempster,  Judson  IST.  Cross,  Joseph  Powderly,  and 
Herman  J.  Schulteis,  is  not  yet  received,  nor  has  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  or  the  President  made  any  recommeadations  for  legislation. 
However,  there  should  be,  I  think,  general  concurrence  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  and  in  Congress  (if  we  go  no  further)  in 
the  following  propositions : 

I.  All  laws  should  be  passed  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
may  recommend  to  enable  him  fully  and  efficiently  to  enforce  the  ex- 
isting statutory  exclusions  of  bad  immigrants.  No  person  advocates 
the  repeal  of  any  of  those  exclusions.  The  decisions  of  the  inspecting 
officers  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  land  is  final  unless  reversed  on 
appeal  by  the  superintendent  of  immigration  acting  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  secretary ;  and  this  power  of  final  decision  has  been  re- 
cently upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  -the  case  of  the  Japanese,  Ni- 
shimura  Ekiu,  decided  January  18,  1892.  The  secretary  may  not  ask 
for  further  powers,  but  if  he  does  his  reasonable  requests  should  be 
granted.  A  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  not  only  in  our  sea- 
ports but  along  the  Canadian  border,  across  which  stricter  administra- 
tion in  our  seaports  may  lead  undesirable  immigrants  to  attempt  an 
entrance,  may  result  in  quieting  the  alarm  and  averting  the  dangers 
from  bad  immigration,  and  in  satisfying  our  people  of  the  sufficiency 
of  our  present  rules  of  exclusion.  If  we  can  surely  keep  out  every 
person  and  family  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge,"  we  shall  have 
erected  a  strong  and  perhaps  sufficient  barrier  against  undesirable 
immigration.  This  we  have  not  hitherto  done;  but  there  is  great 
improvement  and  marked  success  attending  our  present  administration 
of  the  statutes. 

II.  The  greatest  embarrassment  in  our  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion being  the  painful  necessity  of  often  sending  poor  and  miserable 
immigrants  back  three  thousand  miles  over  a  weary  waste  of  waters 
to  a  lot  hopeless  and  helpless,  nev/  legislation  should  be  so  directed  as 
to  tend  to  prevent  excluded  persons  from  ever  leaving  their  own 
country.  Therefore,  heavier  responsibilities  should  be  placed  upon 
the  steamship  companies.  Laws  and  regulations  should  be  so  framed 
and  enforced  that  before  long  it  may  appear  that  no  immigrants  will 
have  to  be  sent  back,  for  the  simj)le  and  satisfactory  reason  that  the 
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steamship  companies  will  not  dare  to  bring  any  about  whose  right  to 
admission  there  is  the  slightest  doubt. 

III.  A  law  should  be  passed  increasing  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  space  on  each  steamship  for  each  immigrant,  and  requiring  better 
sanitary  arrangements,  going  sufficiently  into  details  to  make  sure 
there  shall  be  few  evasions  and  that  violations  of  the  law  shall  never 
go  unpunished.  There  will  be  found  needed  for  such  immigrants  as 
will  be  welcome  to  this  country  more  and  better  accommodations  on 
shipboard  than  the  laws  now  require.  They  should  not  be  demanded 
merely  in  order  to  make  immigration  more  expensive  and  thereby  to 
diminish  its  volume ;  but  if  humanity  suggests  the  improved  methods, 
they  should  not  be  omitted  because  such  results  may  incidentally 
follow. 

IV.  In  further  pursuance  of  the  exceedingly  meritorious  idea  of 
stopping  immigrants  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  forcing 
them  back  from  this  side  after  their  long  and  weary  journey  to  the 
land  of  promise,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  objection  to  allowing  persons 
intending  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
oar  consuls  or  special  officials  abroad  that  our  laws  do  not  prohibit 
their  immigration,  and  to  obtain  certificates  accordingly^  Such  a  bill 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  No.  134,  introduced  December  10,  1891. 
Under  this  a  certificate  does  not  give  to  any  person  the  right  to  enter, 
but  further  inquiries  may  be  made  by  the  inspection  officers  on  this 
side.  Neither  is  the  immigrant  compelled  to  obtain  the  certificate. 
He  may  come  without  it  if  he  choose,  but  in  that  event  the  inquiry 
here  will  be  more  rigid.  Persons  intending  to  come,  usually  take 
plenty  of  time  in  preparation,  and  will  gladly  secure  certificates,  espe- 
cially those  who  come  in  families. 

If  the  voluntary -certificate  system  after  an  adequate  trial  works 
satisfactorily,  it  can  be  m.ade  compulsory  later  if  necessary,  but 
it  may  never  be  deemed  necessary.  Steamship  companies  will  pro- 
tect themselves  by  requiring  a  certificate  in  every  doubtful  case,  and 
the  immigrant  will  not  be  allowed  to  start  without  it.  Heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  steamship  companies,  certificates  abroad  if  asked  for, 
and  strict  inspection  on  this  side  of  the  water,  will  make  almost  im- 
possible the  evasions  practised  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  objections  deemed  cogent  are  raised  even  to 
a  system  of  voluntary  certificates,  to  the  effect  (1)  that  through  the 
unfaithfulness  of  our  consuls  or  inspectors  abroad  false  certificates 
may  be  issued  which  will  prevent  strict  scrutiny  by  our  home  inspec- 
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tors  and  admit  many  immigrants  excluded  by  law;  and  (2)  that  even 
where  consuls  or  inspectors  abroad  are  faithful,  false  testimony  may 
be  easily  imposed  upon  them  when  a  country  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
bad  citizens;  while  (3)  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  will  make  it 
difficult  for  good  citizens  to  get  away  from  countries  desirous  of  re- 
taining them  for  military  or  other  reasons.  The  objections,  however, 
are  not  sufficiently  well  founded  to  overcome  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  voluntary-certificate  system. 

V.  The  bonding  system  should  be  wholly  abolished.  When  the 
inspectors,  the  superintendeiit  of  immigration,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  have  decided,  after  summary  proceedings,  that  aliens  asking 
for  admission  are  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge,"  these  aliens 
should  go  back.  No  bond  that,  if  persons  so  adjudged  to  be  unfit  to 
come  do  actually  become  paupers,  some  benevolent  person  or  some 
charitable  society  will  reimburse  the  public  treasuries  for  the  poor- 
funds  expended,  should  be  allowed  to  open  our  gates  for  the  admis- 
sion into  our  communities  of  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
The  question  of  immediate  or  remote  pauper  expense  is  not  the  whole 
question  nor  the  main  question. 

We  certainly  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  absorb  into  our  body 
politic  any  persons  of  this  description  who  have  failed  to  pass  the 
prescribed  ordeal.  The  injury  they  do  us  goes  far  beyond  any  money 
loss.  They  are  undesirable  immigrants,  condemned  as  such  by  our 
laws  and  the  authorities  directed  to  administer  the  laws.  We  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  a  race  impoverished  and  driven  from  home  by 
a  cruel  edict;  but  our  duties  to  our  own  citizens  are  imperative.  We 
cannot  take  the  vast  numbers  who  wish  to  come.  We  must  not  take 
any  whom  our  laws  exclude,  merely  because  a  noble  charity  helps 
them  to  come  and  offers  bonds  for  their  temporary  support.  These 
very  charitable  deeds  and  offers  prove  that  tlie  objects  thereof  are  by 
legal  command  barred  from  entrance  into  the  United  States.  If  so, 
there  is  no  statutory  authority  for  admitting  them  under  bonds,  the 
bonds  taken  are  practically  useless,  and  they  should  not  be  authorized, 
but  should  be  disallowed  by  law. 

VI.  Concerning  naturalization:  The  present  laws  passed  in  1802 
and  1824  allow  aliens  to  become  naturalized  after  five  years'  residence. 
If  they  come  when  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  they  must  make  a  pre- 
liminary declaration  at  least  two  years  before  receiving  their  final 
papers.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  adding  to  the  above  provisions  an  educational  qualification  or 
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imposing  other  new  conditions,  there  should  be  a  general  agreement 
to  a  requirement  that  an  alien  seeking  his  final  papers  shall  give 
three  months'  notice  in  the  court  from  which  he  asks  such,  papers,  so 
that  the  case  may  be  inquired  into,  and  opposition  made  if  the  facts 
warrant  it.  The  greatest  abuses  in  naturalization  grow  out  of  the 
absence  of  such  a  notice.  The  aliens  are  not  heard  of  a  single  minute 
before  they  appear  with  their  witnesses ;  nobody  is  prepared  to  rep- 
resent the  other  side,  and  in  a  moment  the  valuable  franchise  of 
American  citizenship  is  conferred,  practically  irrevocable  even  if  fraud 
or  falsehood  is  subsequently  discovered,  while  a  presidential  election 
may  have  been  decided  by  the  votes  of  a  few  among  the  thousands 
of  such  aliens. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  for  new  laws  should  be  found  accept- 
able and  should  be  embodied  in  legislation,  the  people  and  their 
senators  and  representatives  might  perhaps  wisely  wait  a  year  or  more 
before  seriously  considering  new  exclusions  of  immigrants  and  more 
radical  limitations  of  naturalization. 

Wm.  E.  Chandler. 
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Charles  J.  Bonaparte  {Political  Corruption  in  Maryland)  was  born 
in  Baltimore  in  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1871 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1874.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Association,  and  has  been  active  in  other  movements  for 
political  reform. 

Clarence  King  {The  Education  of  the  Future)  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1843,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  in  1862.  For  four  years  he  was  connected  with  the  geological 
survey  of  California.  He  then  made  geological  surveys  for  the  government 
over  the  routes  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads.  In  1878  he  or- 
ganized the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  having  secured  the  passage 
through  Congress  of  the  act  to  establish  it.  Mr.  King  is  a  member  of  several 
of  the  leading  scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

E.  O.  Leech  {Would  Free  Coinage  Bring  European  Silver  Here  f)  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  about  forty-two  years  ago.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  National  University  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Mint  Bureau  about  1873.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  bureau.  He 
has  frequently  appeared  in  the  House  before  the  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  is  regarded  as  authority  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  coinage. 

Richard  P.  Bland  {Free  Coinage  and  an  Elastic  Currency)  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1835  and  was  self-educated.  He  taught  school,  studied  law,  and 
then  settled  in  Missouri.  Later  he  removed  to  Nevada,  where  he  practised 
law  and  became  interested  in  mining.  He  returned  to  Missouri  in  1855,  and 
since  1873  he  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  well-known  "Bland  Bill,"  passed  in  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress for  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  in  silver  per  month,  and  is  the  most  prom- 
inent advocate  of  free  silver  coinage  in  this  country. 

Francis  G.  Peabody  {A  Case  of  Good  City  Government)  on  graduating 
from  Harvard  College  studied  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  After  his  ordi- 
nation, he  became  an  instructor  at  Harvard,  where  he  is  now  professor  of 
social  science.  He  has  also  been  for  several  years  a  preacher  to  the  univer- 
sity. He  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the.  study  of  questions  of  social 
reform. 

E.  P.  Alexander  {Industrial  Progress  of  the  South)  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1857  and  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
Corps.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  Captain  of  Engineers  in  1861 
and  served  through  the  war,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
of  Artillery.  Since  1871  he  has  devoted  himself  to  railroad  interests  in  the 
South  and  West.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  "  Railway  Practice "  and 
various  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on  railroad  and  military  subjects. 

John  Earle  {The  Study  of  English)  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1845, 
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He  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1849.  Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
teaching  English  at  Oxford,  in  writing  on  his  subject  and  in  editing.  Since 
1876  he  has  been  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford.  He  has  written  "  The 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,"  "English  Prose:  Its  Elements,  History, 
and  Usage,"  and  other  works,  and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  peri- 
odicals. 

CouRTNAY  De  Kalb  {The  Intercontinental  Railroad  Problem)  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1861.  He  is  a  mining  engineer,  has  travelled  much  and  has 
lived  in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America,  of  whose  affairs  he  has 
been  a  close  student.  His  writings  on  South  American  subjects  in  ''  The 
Nation"  and  other  periodicals  have  attracted  attention  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  repub- 
lished in  South  America. 

Walter  Besant  {The  Work  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors)  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  England,  and  Avas  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  living 
English  novelists.  He  wrote  in  collaboration  with  James  Rice  many  novels. 
Since  the  death  of  Rice,  he  has  written  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men," 
"The  Revolt  of  Man,"  "Dorothy  Forster,"  and  other  novels  and  stories. 
He  is  the  originator  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  British  Society  of 
Authors. 

Charles  Burr  Todd  {The  Case  of  the  American  Author)  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1849.  He  is  the  author  of  "A  General  History  of  the  Burr 
Family  in  America,"  a  "History  of  Redding,  Conn.,"  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Joel  Barlow,"  and  "  The  Story  of  the  City  of  New  York."  He  has  also  con- 
tributed various  articles  to  the  magazines. 

Col.  Albert  A.  Pope  {An  Industrial  Revolution  by  Good  Roads)  was 
born  about  forty-five  years  ago.  He  joined  the  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  1862  and  won  by  his  good  service  the  title  of  colonel.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Americans  to  become  interested  in  bicycling  in  this  country, 
and  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  to  make  it  popular.  He  founded  the 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  well  known  by  his  name,  and 
has  made  a  fortune  in  this  industry.  He  has  also  devoted  much  time  and 
money  to  the  improvement  of  roads. 

David  Swing  {What  the  American  Sunday  Should  Be)  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1830,  and  was  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1852.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  this  university  for  twelve  years ;  in  1866  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago.  He  was  tried  for  heresy  in  1874, 
and  was  acquitted.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
is  now  independent  of  denominational  relations.  Professor  Swing  has  fre- 
quently written  for  reviews  and  magazines. 

William  E.  Chandler  (Methods  of  Restricting  Immigration)  was  born 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1835,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1855.  He  was  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  later 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  serving  two  terms  as  speaker.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  resigned  after  two  years. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  in  1882.  He  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


T^lie     T^orixm. 
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A   EEVIEW   OF  MY  OPIOTONS. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  eacli  man  has  some  special  powers  and  gifts,  and 
that  the  particular  direction  which  those  powers  and  gifts  take  in  each 
man's  case  is  a  good  deal  fixed  by  his  general  surroundings,  by  his 
teachers,  by  his  friends,  by  the  books  he  reads,  by  a  thousand  mere 
accidents  of  life  over  which  he  may  have  no  control.  These  things 
may  affect  him  in  different  ways.  I  believe  that  what  a  man  is,  is 
always  largely  due  to  his  home  surroundings.  But  they  do  not 
always  affect  him  in  the  same  way.  One  man  accepts  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  without  doubt,  or,  if  he  has  any  doubt,  he  stifles  the 
doubt.  A  man  of  another  turn  of  mind  throws  aside  the  tradition  of 
the  elders,  simply  because  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  Both  act 
unreasonably;  but  each  acts  after  his  kind.  The  tradition  affects 
both  of  them,  though  in  opposite  ways. 

No  such  tradition  ever  came  to  me  in  any  strong  shape.  The 
inherited  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  long  line  of  forefathers  must  have 
an  effect  one  way  or  another ;  so  must  the  personal  opinions  and  per- 
sonal character  of  an  immediate  parent  of  any  mark.  I  never  had  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  either.  My  parents  died  in  my  early 
childhood ;  my  bringers-up  were  two  generations  older  than  myself. 
I  suspect  that  this  has  made  my  tastes,  memories,  feelings,  and  ways 
of  looking  at  thiiigs  a  little  older  than  those  of  most  men  of  my  time. 
I  was  used  in  childhood  and  youth  to  the  talk  of  those  with  whom  the 
French  Kevolution  was  an  event  of  youth  and  the  American  War  of 
Independence  an  event  of  childhood.     The  Declaration  of  Tndepend- 
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ence  was  put  forth  forty-seven  years  before  my  birtli.  I  have  a  grand- 
son who  stands  at  about  the  same  distance  from  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. I  suspect  that  Catholic  Emancipation  will  seem  to  him  through 
life  a  more  distant  event  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence  seems 
to  me. 

I  suspect  also  that  living  mainly  with  people  a  great  deal  older 
than  one's  self,  as  it  helps  to  bring  the  past  somewhat  nearer  to  one, 
helps  also  to  make  one  take  an  early  interest  in  the  present ;  and  this, 
though  the  persons  who  exert  the  influence  may  be  persons  of  no 
mark  or  position,  with  only  an  average  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on.  Certain  it  is  that  I  was  as  a  child  deeply  impressed  by  many 
public  events  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  them,  while  it  strikes  me 
that  children  in  general  are  not  commonly  impressed  in  the  same  way 
by  the  same  kind  of  events  in  their  time.  I  was,  so  to  speak,  intro- 
duced both  to  the  present  and  to  the  past  very  early.  It  was  not  per- 
haps done  in  a  very  intelligent  way ;  but  it  was  done  in  some  way. 
I  certainly  have  not  kept  the  impressions  of  my  earliest  days,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  strongly  Tory.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
bad  thing  to  have  been  a  Tory  in  childhood.  I  have  the  dimmest 
remembrance  of  Catholic  Emancipation  as  something  very  dreadful. 
But  I  can  remember  when  Greorge  the  Fourth  was  king ;  I  remember 
the  coming  in  of  Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  1880 ;  I  vividly  remember 
the  great  Reform  Bill ;  most  vividly  of  all  do  I  remember  the  local 
parliamentary  elections  in  the  years  1830,  1831,  and  1832.  I  was  very 
eager  then,  at  the  age  of  from  seven  to  nine  years,  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  whom,  for  the  past  forty  years  and  more,  I  should  have 
looked  on  as  the  wrong  ones.  All  this  I  took  in  from  my  elders ; 
but  I  took  it  in  with  a  warmth  of  my  own.  And  I  went  off  into 
regions  of  my  own  choosing. 

I  took  a  very  early  fancy  to  foreign  politics.  The  French  Revo- 
lution of  1830  was  the  first  foreign  event  which  deeply  struck  me. 
And  from  France  I  went  on  to  dabble  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Of  course  I  was  everywhere  on  the  wrong  side,  though 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  Spain  it  was  wholly  the  wrong  side.  The  cause 
of  Don  Carlos  came  most  clearly  home  to  me  as  the  assertion  of  the 
local  rights  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces.  I  must,  without 
knowing  it,  have  been  something  of  a  Home  Ruler  already.  Of 
course  I  really  knew  nothing  about  foreign  politics;  but  I  learned 
one  piece  of  knowledge  that  I  have  kept.  I  learned  boundaries,  I 
used  an  atlas,  Wilkinson's,  which  showed  the  map  of  Europe  as  it 
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had  been  before  the  French  levolutionarj  wars  and  as  it  was  at  the 
actual  time.  I  was  never  tired  of  studying  these  maps,  of  comparing 
and  copying  them.  And  from  that  process  I  got  first  of  all  to  feel  a 
dislike  for  the  power  of  Austria.  The  reason  perhaps  was  not  a  very 
sound  one. 

The  old  map  showed  Germany  and  Hungary  with  a  marked  boun- 
dary between  them.  In  the  new  map  all  Hungary  and  a  great  piece 
of  Germany — as  also  a  great  piece  of  Italy — had  gone  to  make  up  what 
seemed  to  me  a  new  thing  called  "Austria."  This  I  did  not  like.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  empire  as  yet,  or  I  might  have  liked 
it  still  less.  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  maps,  though  it  implied  a  real  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  did  not  imply  so  great  a  change  as  I  thought.  The 
maps  were  affected  by  the  difficulty  which  affected  all  who  were  called 
on  to  make  maps  of  central  Europe  down  to  the  changes  of  1866. 
The  new  map  and  the  old  were  made  on  different  principles.  The 
old  map  showed  the  boundary  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  without  mark- 
ing the  dominions  of  its  several  princes.  Austria,  therefore,  lying 
wholly  within  Germany,  was  not  marked  at  all.  The  name  "  Prussia  " 
marked  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  only,  not  Brandenburg  and  the  other 
lands  within  the  empire.  The  new  map  did  not  mark  the  boundary 
of  the  confederation,  but  it  showed  the  territories  of  its  chief  princes, 
both  within  and  without  the  confederation,  as  wholes.  "Austria" 
thus  came  into  being,  and  "Prussia"  received  avast  enlargement. 
I  did  not  clearly  take  in  that,  though  "  Austria  "  was  marked  in  the 
new  map  and  not  in  the  old ;  yet,  in  the  old  state  of  things  no  less 
than  in  the  new,  an  Austrian  prince  ruled  alike  over  Hungary  and 
over  a  large  part  of  Germany.  That  that  prince  had  once  been  em- 
peror-elect of  the  Eomans  and  had  ceased  to  be  so,  I  did  not  yet  know. 
But  though  I  certainly  could  not  remember  the  first  use  of  the  words 
'*  Empire  of  Austria,"  I  knev/  perfectly  well  that  for  Welve  years 
(1823-1835)  I  walked  on  the  earth  along  with  the  first  man  who  ever 
used  them.  In  later  days  I  have  sometimes  startled  people  by  saying 
that  I  was  for  twelve  years  contemporary  with  a  man  who  had  been 
emperor. 

Thus  I  was  brought  up  a  Tory  in  home  politics,  but  I  began  very 
early  to  make  an  eclectic  creed  for  myself  in  politics  beyond  the  sea. 
I  think  that  Wilkinson's  atlas  has  affected  me  for  life.  And  other 
things  kept  me  from  the  beginning  away  from  the  received  Tory  creed 
in  foreign  matters.     The  Tory  creed  was  not  then  exactl}^  what  it  is 
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now.  It  did  not  imply  the  same  fierce  hatred  of  Russia  or  the  same 
romantic  love  of  the  Turk.  The  Turk  was  assumed  as  an  existing 
institution  the  Greeks,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians  were  not  yet  heard 
of — and  was  a  little  looked  down  on  as  being  taken  up  by  Whigs  and 
Radicals ;  still,  here  was  the  great  fact  that  the  last  victory  of  the 
British  arms  had  been  won  over  the  Turk  and  in  concert  with  the 
Russian.  Tory  as  was  my  bringing-up,  I  was  not  taught  to  look  on 
the  battle  of  Navarino  as  an  untoward  event.  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member the  battle — I  was  not  quite  so  precocious  as  that ;  but  I  do 
remember  when  it  was  talked  about  as  a  not  very  distant  event,  and 
when  it  was  talked  of  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  I  have  a  very  dim 
notion  that  there  was  already  a  feeling  afloat  the  other  way ;  but  the 
fight  of  Navarino  always  came  to  my  childish  ears  as  something  honor- 
able. And  I  was  most  likely  further  impressed  by  seeing  a  panorama 
of  the  battle  which  was  carried  about  the  country.  From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  forgotten  the  last  blow  that  my  country  struck  for 
righteousness.  England  has  since  then  intervened  for  righteousness; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  Thessaly  and  made  the  Turk  give  up 
Dalcigno  without  striking  a  blow.  Since  then  Greece,  her  rights  and 
wrongs — to  grow  in  after  days  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  all  south- 
eastern Europe — have  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts.  I  remember, 
while  still  very  young,  lighting  in  some  book  or  newspaper  on  a  doc- 
trine which  has  often  been  repeated  since,  the  doctrine  that  the  power 
of  the  Turk  was  something  needful  to  be  maintained  in  the  interest 
of  England  or  of  all  Europe.  This  saying  came  upon  me  as  a  strange 
paradox.  How  could  it  be  for  the  interest  of  England  and  of  Europe 
to  prolong  the  oppression  of  European  and  Christian  people  at  the 
hands  of  barbarian  and  infidel  masters?  And  I  have  not  yet  found 
the  diplomatist  or  the  writer  of  leading  articles  who  has  been  able  to 
answer  the  question. 

I  must  confess,  I  believe,  that  for  a  very  short  time,  when  I  first 
began  to  learn  something  of  the  older  days  and  the  older  tongue  of 
Greece,  such  knowledge  had  the  not  uncommon  effect  of  lessening  my 
zeal  for  Greece  as  she  stood  in  my  own  day.  But  if  so,  it  was  for  a 
very  short  time.  I  soon  learned  that  the  whole  tale  of  Greece  was 
one  tale ;  I  presently  learned  that  the  tale  of  Greece  was  but  one  part 
of  a  still  greater  tale.  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  a  philhel- 
lene  for  fifty  years.  For  forty  years  I  have  worked,  as  a  private  man 
could  work,  for  Greece  and  the  other  enslaved  lands.  That  the  liber- 
ated lands  know  that  they  have  had  at  least  the  good-will  of  one  pri- 
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vate  Englishman,  that  they  have  valued  that  good-will  at  a  higher  rate 
doubtless  than  it  was  worth,  have  been  among  the  things  which  have 
most  cheered  me  in  my  whole  life. 

Another  very  early  impression  has,  I  think,  got  twined  in  with  the 
philhellenic  impression.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  in  the  United 
States  knows  the  name  of  Thomas  Attwood  of  Birmingham.  In  his 
own  island  it  seems  to  be  so  wholly  forgotten  that  it  finds  no  place  in 
the  dictionary  of  national  biography.  Yet  sixty  years  ago  he  was  a 
power  in  the  land.  The  Birmingham  of  his  day  was  not  what  Birm- 
ingham is  now,  but  it  was  already  a  great  and  important  town,  though 
a  town  without  parliamentary  representation  or  municipal  constitu- 
tion. In  that  town  Thomas  Attwood,  a  local  banker,  wielded  a  power 
more  like  that  of  a  Greek  demagogue — I  use  the  word  in  the  Greek 
and  not  in  the  vulgar  sense — than  has  often  been  seen  in  later  times. 
Under  some  circumstances  he  might,  if  he  had  had  the  will,  have 
grown  from  demagogue  into  tyrant.  As  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Birmingham  "Political  Union,"  which  he  founded,  had  no  small 
share  in  carrying  the  great  Keform  Bill  of  1832.  He  was  one  of  the 
lirst  representatives  of  Birmingham  in  the  Parliament  of  that  year,  but 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  made  no  mark ;  he  afterwards  withdrew 
from  public  life  and  sank  out  of  notice.  But  for  several  years  of  my 
childhood  he  was  a  very  important  person.  He  was  my  uncle  by 
marriage,  and  as  a  child  I  knew  him  very  well.  Of  course  I  was 
taught  to  believe  that  his  radical  goings-on  were  not  at  all  the  right 
thing ;  but  I  believe  that  he  influenced  me  in  one  way.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  first  revolt  and  reconquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  sixty 
years  back.  Attwood  was  almost  as  zealous  for  Poland  as  he  was  for 
parliamentary  reform ;  and  that  side  of  him  was  allowed  to  affect  me. 
I  took  great  interest  in  Poland,  and,  when  I  had  to  choose  a  prize 
book,  I  chose  a  History  of  Poland — Dunham's  in  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia.    Large  parts  of  it  I  know  by  heart  now. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  now  that  I  knew  my  Polish  kings  before  I 
knew  my  emperors.  When  I  knew  my  Polish  history  pretty  fairly, 
the  necessary  references  in  Dunham's  book  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
used  to  puzzle  me.  I  believe  my  Polish  zeal  grew  cold  like  my 
Greek  zeal.  It  did  not  fit  in  with  my  Tory  theories.  It  was  then  the 
Tories  whom  Whigs  and  Eadicals  used  to  charge  with  cringing  to  Pus 
sia,  and  my  Polish  history  itself  taught  me  that  both  Poles  and  Rus- 
sians were  very  much  like  other  people.  Each  nation,  I  learned,  had 
done  the  other  a  shrewd  turn  whenever  it  had  the  chance.     And  I 
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always  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  my  boundaries,  that  is,  of  know- 
ing that  it  was  Prussia  and  Austria,  not  Russia,  which  swallowed  up 
the  true  Poland  in  1772-1795.  Still,  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  interest  for 
the  Poles  at  the  time  of  the  last  revolt,  in  1863.  As  I  came  to  know 
the  Slavonic  as  well  as  the  Greek  side  of  south-eastern  matters,  my 
old  Polish  interest  easily  merged  in  a  general  Slavonic  interest.  And 
that  after  all  is  only  part  of  something  much  wider,  of  a  zeal  for  right 
against  wrong,  for  nations  against  their  foreign  masters. 

Am  I  to  set  it  down  as  a  gain  or  a  loss  in  my  life  that  I  never  was 
at  a  public  school  ?  I  feel  that  it  has  been  in  some  things  a  loss, 
perhaps  not  now,  but  certainly  when  I  was  younger.  But  I  suspect 
that  it  has  been  on  the  whole  a  gain.  I  think  I  am  the  more  inde- 
pendent for  it.  There  is  a  certain  superstitious  feeling  about  public 
schools,  a  certain  wonderful  bowing  down  to  head-masters,  which 
I  feel  that  I  am  better  without.  And  would  Harrow  or  Eton  in  1886 
or  1837  have  set  me  to  read  the  book  which  I  was  set  to  read  in  my 
private  school  ?  That  book  was  W.  C.  Taylor's  "  History  of  the 
Overthrow  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Principal 
European  States."  The  book  is  utterly  superseded  and  forgotten;  I 
have  not  looked  at  it  for  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  far  below 
the  standard  of  1892.  But  from  that  book,  coming  to  it  with  all  the 
freshness  of  a  boy's  first  real  power  of  understanding,  I  learned  things 
better  worth  knowing  than  anything  that  I  could  have  picked  up  at 
Eton  or  Harrow.  I  had  already  some  dim  notion  of  a  western  em- 
pire; from  Taylor's  book  I  first  learned  that  there  was  an  eastern 
empire.  I  learned  also  what  Saracens  were;  I  learned  that  there 
were  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  Bulgarians  also,  and  many  things  that 
have  been  good  for  me  throughout  life.  I  did  not  read  Gibbon  till  a 
good  many  years  later;  and  I  believe  that  I  took  in  many  of  these 
things  in  a  better  way  through  coming  on  them  first  in  the  inferior 
writer. 

My  not  being  at  a  public  school  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  strengthened 
my  love  of  my  university  and  my  college.  In  my  time  the  head- 
masters had  not  had  everything  their  own  way.  It  was  possible  to 
enter  Oxford  before  the  age  of  nineteen ;  it  was  nothing  wonderful  to 
get  a  scholarship  before  eighteen  or  even  earlier  still.  And  to  be 
scholar  and  fellow  of  Trinity  from  1841  to  1847  was  something  to  be. 
It  was  indeed  a  circle  to  look  back  to  of  which  fifty  years  ago  I  was 
chosen  a  member,  a  circle  of  which  a  man  is  much  to  be  blamed  if  he 
is  not  wiser  and  nobler  for  having  been  one.     But  love  of  the  founda- 
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tion,  the  feeling  of  membership,  of  brotherhood,  in  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able body,  the  feeling  of  fall  possession  in  one's  college  as  a  home, 
the  feeling  of  personal  nearness  to  a  benefactor  of  past  times,  all  that 
gathers  round  the  scholarship  that  was  something  worthier  than  a 
mere  prize,  the  fellowship  that  was  something  worthier  than  a  cram- 
mer's wages — all  this,  I  hope,  has  not  even  yet  utterly  vanished ;  but, 
under  the  hands  of  one  reforming  commission  after  another,  such  feel- 
ings have  undoubtedly  greatly  weakened  in  the  Oxford  to  which  I 
have  come  back.  In  the  unreformed  university,  the  unreformed  col- 
lege in  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  spend  my  youth,  we  had  time 
to  learn  something,  because  we  were  not  always  being  taught.  We 
were  not  kept  through  our  whole  time,  vexed  by  examination  after 
examination,  examined  in  this  subject  one  term,  in  that  subject  the 
next  term,  all  ingeniously  combined  for  the  better  forgetting  of  one 
thing  before  the  next  was  taken  in.  We  had  one  examination,  and  a 
searching  one,  the  successful  passing  of  which  could  not  seem  to  any 
but  a  fool  to  be  the  goal  of  study,  but  which,  by  the  reading  it  re- 
quired, gave  a  man  the  best  possible  start  for  study  in  several  branches 
of  knowledge.  In  that  examination  I  failed ;  that  is,  I  was  in  the 
second  class  and  not  in  the  first.  It  has  very  seldom  since  come  into 
my  head  to  think  whether  I  was  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth;  I 
have  never  at  any  moment  of  my  life  forgotten  that  I  was  once  a 
scholar  and  fellow  of  Trinity. 

Happy  in  most  things  as  was  my  scholar's  life,  there  was  still  the 
drawback  of  having  to  read  for  an  examination.  I  suppose  examina- 
tions cannot  be  got  rid  of,  I  suppose  they  are  necessary  evils ;  but 
they  certainly  are  evils.  Beading  for  an  examination,  even  if  it  be 
real  reading  and  not  taking  in  tips  from  a  crammer,  is  not  what  read- 
ing should  be.  A  lower  motive  comes  in ;  it  is  not  simply  reading 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  To  me  the  examination  was  always  a 
mere  bugbear,  something  that  hindered  real  work.  I  shall  never  for- 
get my  joy  when  the  examination  was  over ;  one  of  my  first  thoughts 
was,  "Now  I  can  really  begin  to  read."  And  in  October,  1845,  I  did 
begin  to  read.  I  began  by  reading  my  Herodotus  over  again.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  course  which  in  February,  1892,  is  not  ended. 
Truly,  the  more  one  learns  the  more  one  finds  one  has  to  learn. 

And  yet  I  must  give  a  very  high  place  to  some  parts  of  my  read- 
ing for  the  Oxford  schools.  Aristotle's  "  Ethics  "  was  then — I  believe 
it  still  is — an  essential  subject,  what  to  a  schoolmaster,  birch  in  hand, 
it  seems  to  come  more  naturally  to  call  a  compuJsorij  subject.     Left  to 
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myself,  I  should  perhaps  never  have  read  the  "  Ethics  " ;  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  read  them  as  I  did  read  them.  I  should  most  likely 
have  looked  to  see  what  historical  facts  I  could  get  out  of  the  book, 
and  not  much  more.  But  having  to  read  the  book  thoroughly,  I  felt 
that  I  drew  from  it  a  new  power,  a  power  of  discerning  likenesses  and 
unlikenesses,  of  distinguishing  real  and  false  analogies,  which  I  had 
not  before,  and  which  has  helped  me  ever  since.  I  have  written  the 
"History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  I  am  writing  the  "History  of 
Sicily,"  all  the  better  for  having  been  made  to  read  about  !J.£YaXo4>oxia 
and  k7:r/aipzxa7.ia.  And  to  Aristotle  I  must  add  Butler ;  him  I  believe 
the  march  of  reform  has  swept  away,  hardly  to  the  clearing  of  men's 
minds.  I  do  not  so  much  mean  the  "  Analogy  "  as  the  wonderful 
"  Sermons."  From  the  "  Sermons  on  Human  Nature  "  one  learns,  and 
one  does  not  straightway  forget,  what  manner  of  man  one  is.  And 
I  may  add  the  three  books  of  Euclid  that  I  took  in  for  my  little-go — 
though  to  be  sure  I  had  learned,  though  I  have  since  forgotten,  a  little 
more  of  mathematics  than  I  knew  before  I  came  to  Oxford.  When- 
ever I  hear  a  man  sneer  at  mathematics,  I  suspect  him  of  having  been 
plucked  in  them.  I  do  not  expect  such  a  man  to  see  very  clearly 
what  is  proof  and  what  is  not.  And  some  American  reader  may  be 
pleased  when  I  tell  him  that  by  the  help  of  the  three  books  that  I 
took  up  at  little-go  I  found  my  way  about  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
Washington  and  New  York. 

To  these  influences  at  the  time  of  my  being  at  Oxford  and  shortly 
after  I  must  add  the  influence  of  two  great  writers,  both  living  at  the 
time,  but  neither  of  whom  I  ever  spoke  to,  one  of  whom  I  never  saw. 
These  were  Arnold  and  Lord  Macaulay.  To  me  Arnold  is  not  the 
famous  schoolmaster,  in  which  character  he  has  had  worshippers 
enough.  Arnold  of  Kugby  was  nothing  to  me.  All  that  I  learned 
from  him  I  should  have  learned  just  as  well,  perhaps  better,  if  he 
had  stayed  at  Laleham  or  at  Oriel.  But  in  his  character  of  editor  of 
Thucydides  and  author  of  the  "  History  of  Eome,"  there  is  no  man 
from  whom  I  learned  more.  It  was  not  so  much  particular  facts  or 
particular  views  that  I  learned  from  him  as  something  much  greater. 
I  learned  from  him  how  to  use  any  facts  or  any  views.  I  learned 
from  him  what  history  was.  I  learned  from  him  the  truth  of  the 
unity  of  history.  I  learned  from  him  the  folly  of  the  wretched 
distinctions  "ancient"  and  "modern"  and  what-not,  which  make 
true  historic  learning  almost  hopeless.  As  to  Lord  Macaulay — the 
"  History  of  England  "  did  not  come  out  till  I  had  left  Oxford,  and 
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I  doubt  if  I  read  the  "Essays  "  till  about  the  same  time;  but  of  the 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome  " — I  believe  the  critics  of  the  grand  style  call 
them  "  pinchbeck,"  which  I  fancy  is  meant  to  be  scornful — I  can  only 
say  that  they  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears  with  a  note  as  fresh  as  they 
had  fifty  years  back.  I  have  said  them  over  on  their  own  ground ;  I 
have  proved  the  truth  of  every  epithet;  and  now,  with  the  Sicilian 
deeds  of  Pyrrhus  as  my  day's  work,  it  is  the  notes  of  the  "  Prophecy 
of  Capys  "  which  come  first  home  to  me  at  the  thought  of  the  "Red 
King"  and  his  bold  Epirotes.  Still,  the  "Lays"  are  play-work  be- 
side the  "  History." 

I  am  told  that  the  matchless  writing  of  Macaulay  is  nowadays 
jeered  at.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  allowed  to  be  "style"  ;  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  allowed  to  be  "literature."  I  have  now  and 
then  made  some  efforts  to  find  out  what  "style"  and  "literature" 
are.  I  find  that  they  are  something  very  different  from  Macaulay, 
something  very  different  from  Arnold,  something,  I  might  go  on  to  say, 
very  different  from  Gibbon.  I  have  tried  the  writings  of  a  notable 
"stylist,"  the  great  living  model,  I  am  told,  of  style.  Now,  did  an}^- 
body  ever  have  to  read  over  a  sentence  of  Macaulay  or  of  Arnold,  or 
even  of  the  artificial  Gibbon,  a  second  time  simply  in  order  to  find  out 
its  meaning  ?  But  I  found  that  in  my  "  stylist  "  a  plain  man  could  not 
make  out  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence  without  greater  pains  than 
are  needed  to  follow  an  imperfectly  known  foreign  language.  A 
story  seemed  to  be  told ;  but  there  was  no  making  out  whether  the  story 
was  meant  to  be  fact  or  fiction.  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  imitated 
Macaulay's  style,  because  I  gather  from  what  I  saw  of  my  "  stylist " 
that  Macaulay  has  no  "style."  I  have  not  consciously  imitated  his 
manner  of  writing;  that  is,  I  have  not  tried  to  write  like  him.  Yet 
Macaulay's  manner  of  writing  has  been  in  the  highest  measure  an  in- 
fluence with  me.  I  have  learned  from  him  to  say  what  I  mean  and 
to  mean  what  I  say — to  cut  my  sentences  short — not  to  be  afraid  of 
repeating  the  same  word,  not  to  talk  about  "  the  former  "  and  "  the 
latter,"  but  to  call  men  and  things  whatever  they  are.  I  have  learned 
from  him  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  purest,  the  clearest,  the 
strongest,  aye,  and  the  most  rhythmical  English  that  I  can  muster.  If 
my  "  stylist  "  is  "  style  "  and  Lord  Macaulay  is  not  "  style,"  a  man  who 
wishes  to  be  understood  will  say  something  more  than  "  scvpe  stylum 
vertas  " ;  he  will  say  good-by  to  "  style  "  and  stick  to  plain  English. 

One  more  experience  from  my  Oxford  days.  While  I  was  a  bach- 
elor of  arts,  the  subject  given  one  year  for  the  English  essay  was  "  The 
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Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest."  The  Norman  conquest  was  a 
subject  that  I  had  been  thinking  about  ever  since  I  could  think  at  all. 
I  wrote  for  the  prize ;  I  had  the  good  luck  not  to  get  it.  Had  I  got  it, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  I  knew  all  about  the  matter; 
as  it  was,  I  went  on  and  learned  something  about  it. 

I  am  not  writing  an  autobiography ;  I  do  not  fancy  that  that  is 
wished.  But  there  are  some  features  of  my  life  which  I  think  come 
under  the  head  required.  I  certainly  count  as  important  whatever 
has  tended  in  me  to  independence  of  thought.  Perhaps  the  kind  of 
life  that  I  have  mainly  led  may  have  helped  to  that  end.  I  belong 
to  no  profession ;  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  class.  But  T 
have  points  of  contact  with  several  classes.  At  once  a  professor  in 
Oxford  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Somerset,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
exactly  a  country  gentleman ;  still  less  do  I  feel  that  I  am  exactly  an 
Oxford  don ;  I  suppose  I  am  not  a  "  literary  man,"  because  I  have  never 
lived  by  writing;  I  suppose  I  am  not  a  political  character,  because  I 
have  never  sat  in  Parliament.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  enough  in 
common  with  all  these  classes  and  with  other  classes  as  well  to  under- 
stand all  of  them,  without  exactly  belonging  to  any  of  them. 

I  fancy  that  these  things  have  helped  to  make  me  thmk  for  my- 
self. As  Gibbon  wrote  his  history  the  better  for  having  served  in 
the  Hampshire  militia,  I  believe  that  I  can  write  mine  the  better  for 
having  sat  at  quarter-session  at  Wells  and  Taunton,  for  having  been  a 
member  of  the  hebdomadal  council  at  Oxford,  for  having  gone 
through  an  unsuccessful  parliamentary  contest  for  Mid-Somerset.  I 
may  have  lost  something  by  not  living  in  London,  by  distinctly 
avoiding  London.  In  London  I  might  have  known  some  men  whom 
I  have  not  known.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  purely  London  man  is  the 
narrowest  of  all  men,  the  most  likely  blindly  to  respect  the  formula  of 
his  party  or  his  set.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  gained  by 
staying  here  in  Oxford  from  the  time  I  took  my  degree  till  now.  Six- 
and-thirty  years  of  country  life,  from  leaving  Oxford  in  1848  to  com- 
ing back  to  it  in  1884,  have,  I  think,  not  been  bad  for  me.  And  now 
that  I  have  to  spend  half  the  year  among  walls  and  houses,  there 
is  no  bit  of  Greek  that  comes  oftener  into  my  thoughts  than  this, 
which  I  can  apply  to  myself, 

(TTuyaJv  iikv  atrrUj  rov  d^^/iov  Sr/fiov  rcodajv. 

Some  of  my  American  friends  have  been  good  enough  to  write 
up  as  a  motto  a  saying  which  fell  from  me  in  some  speech  or  lecture : 
"  History  is  past  politics ;  politics  are  present  history."     Like  other 
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men,  I  have  had  my  critics,  fair  and  unfair.  Of  the  unfair  I  will  not 
now  speak ;  but  there  is  a  class  that  mean  to  be  fair  who  greatly  amuse 
me.  How  much  better  am  1  employed  when  I  am  dealing  with  this 
and  that  remote  point  of  history  than  when  I  am  speaking  against  the 
dear  Turk  or  the  dear  Jew.  Or  the  critic  will  graciously  allow  that  I 
know  something  of  past  events,  although,  he  sorrowfully  adds,  I  go  so 
very  far  wrong  about  the  events  of  my  own  time.  When  Louis- 
Philippe  was  king  of  the  French,  it  was  said  that  his  supporters  formed 
two  classes,  the parceques  and  the  quoiqii.es.  One  party  said,  ^^Louis- 
Philippe  est  roif  parcequil  est  Bourhony  The  other  party  said,  "  Louis- 
Philippe  est  roi^  quoicpiil  est  Bourbon.^ ^  I  think  my  friends  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  if  nowhere  else,  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
the  relation  between  my  studies  of  past  life  and  my  views  of  present 
times  is  not  a  matter  of  quoique,  but  of  parceque.  They  will  under- 
stand that  my  political  and  my  historical  growth  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  I  gradually  changed  the  Tory  creed  of  my  childhood  and  youth 
as  I  came  to  know  more  both  of  past  and  of  present  things.  I  changed 
that  creed  by  the  instructive  process  of  carrying  it  out  to  its  logical 
results,  and  then  seeing  that  those  logical  results  would  not  hold 
cither  in  theory  or  practice.  For  a  few  years  I  believed  very  won- 
derful things  indeed;  I  was  a  great  deal  more  Tory  than  the  teaching 
of  my  childhood.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  wholesome  stage  to  have 
gone  through.  Every  Liberal  doctrine  that  I  have  accepted,  I 
have  accepted  by  a  process  of  thought.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  my  leader 
in  the  sense  of  a  captain ;  he  is  not  my  leader  in  the  sense  of  a 
teacher. 

In  most  of  the  political  miatters  to  which  I  have  given  any 
thought  at  all — not  being  in  Parliament,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to 
give  thought  to  every  political  matter — I  have  come  to  my  own 
conclusions  first;  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
practical  men  come  to  the  same  conclusions  later.  This  has  been 
above  all  the  case  with  the  political  matter  which  comes  most 
home  to  me,  that  with  regard  to  which  I  feel  that  history  and 
politics  are  most  truly  one.  I  have  for  years  tried  to  do  what  I 
could  for  truth  and  right  everywhere,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
I  see  that  the  whole  history  of  Europe  forms  the  record  of  one  long 
struggle,  a  struggle  of  which  the  earliest  known  phases  will  be  found 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  Herodotus,  while  the  latest  as  yet  will  be 
found  in  the  morning's  telegrams.  It  was  the  present  Lord  Derby 
who,  in  a  sneering  fit,  first  spoke,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  "  the  eternal 
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Eastern  question."  Lord  Derby  simply  meant  that  to  him  it  was  a 
weariness  and  a  nuisance  to  hear  of  the  wrongs  of  oppressed  nations 
which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  in  the  jaws  of  their  oppressors. 
But  in  so  saying,  Lord  Derby  stumbled  on  the  happiest  epithet  that 
man  ever  lighted  on.  The  "  Eastern  question  "  is  indeed  "  eternal  "  ; 
it  was,  in  the  cant  of  diplomatists,  "awaiting  its  solution  "  at  the  first 
beginnings  of  recorded  history;  it  is  "  awaiting  its  solution"  still. 
That  "solution"  cannot  come  as  long  as  a  single  rood  of  European 
and  Christian  soil  is  left  in  the  grasp  of  barbarian  intruders.  The 
strife  is  indeed  eternal.  It  is  the  strife  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  freedom  and  bondage ;  it  is  the  strife  between  the  West  and 
the  East,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  strife  which  in  its  earliest 
days  took  the  shaj)e  of  the  strife  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  the 
strife  which,  for  the  last  twelve  centuries,  has  been  sharpened  to  its 
keenest  as  the'strife  between  Christendom  and  Islam. 

The  tale  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  from  the  Plataean  who  gave  his  life 
for  right  at  Marathon  to  the  Eussian  who  gave  his  life  for  right  at 
Plevna.  There  were  medizing  Greeks  in  one  age;  there  are  friends  of 
the  Turk  in  another.  There  was  a  Trachinian  who  sold  himself  to 
lead  the  Persian  over  the  hill  to  Thermopylae ;  there  was  an  English- 
man who  sold  himself  to  lead  the  barbarian  fleet  against  the  strug- 
gling patriots  of  Crete.  There  was  a  Peace  of  Antalkidas  which 
handed  over  the  Greeks  of  Asia  to  the  Great  King ;  there  was  a  treaty 
of  Berlin  which,  when  Macedonia  had  been  set  free  by  the  Russian 
sword,  thrust  it  back  once  more  under  the  heel  of  the  faithless 
Ottoman.  Yes,  history  is  past  politics,  politics  is  present  history ;  no 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them;  no  imaginary  barrier  of  "  ancient  " 
and  "  modern  "  can  part  them  asunder.  The  same  laws  which  apply 
to  the  one  apply  also  to  the  other.  Thankful  am  I  indeed  that  the 
influence  which  was  already  at  work  when  I  asked  ni}^  childish  ques- 
tion how  it  could  be  a  good  thing  for  my  country  that  wrong  should 
be  done  in  another  country  has  never  died  out  of  me  for  a  moment. 

On  this  head  I  have  one  more  word  to  say.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  in  this  hemisphere,  there  may  be  some  in  another,  to  whom  an 
Englishman  who  can  in  any  case  speak  well  of  Russia  seems  a  strange 
being,  perhaps  a  traitor.  I  cannot,  specially  remembering  how  feeling 
on  this  matter  has  turned  round  within  my  own  memory,  see  why 
Russia  should  be  treated  either  as  something  evil  in  itself  or  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  England.  To  me  it  seems  that  Russia  and  its 
rulers   are    simply    like   any    other    nation    and    its    rulers,  capable 
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of  righteous  action  at  one  moment  and  of  unrighteous  action  at 
another.  I  am  for  the  oppressed  everywhere,  whoever  may  be  the 
oppressor.  I  am  for  reasonable  national  aspirations  everywhere,  even 
when  there  is  no  actual  oppression.  As  I  am  for  justice  to  Ireland, 
for  justice  to  Bohemia,  I  am  no  less  for  justice  to  Finland.  If 
Alexander  the  Third  is  really  minded  to  destroy  the  noble  work  of 
his  father  and  his  great-uncle  in  his  constitutional  Grand  Duchy,  he 
is  simply  all  the  worse  for  being  the  unworthy  representative  of  such 
predecessors.  It  is  those  who  have  dared  to  applaud  the  good  deeds 
of  one  Russian  autocrat  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak  against  any 
possible  evil  deeds  of  another. 

I  dare  say  I  might  say  more ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  said  enough 
for  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  been  asked  to  say  anything.  It  is 
that  chance  proverb  of  mine  which  the  historical  students  of  Johns 
Hopkins  have  honored  me  by  setting  up  over  their  library,  it  is  by 
the  application  which  I  have  made  of  it  both  to  the  events  of  the 
remotest  times  and  to  the  events  which  I  have  seen  happen  in  the 
course  of  sixty-nine  years,  that  I  would  fain  have  my  life  and  my 
writings  judged. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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The  weakness  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  compelled  it  to  rely  for  a  return  to  popular  favor  more  upon  the 
misdeeds  and  demerits  of  its  opponents  than  upon  positive  merits  of 
its  own.  Anxious  to  draw  recruits  to  its  wasted  ranks,  it  naturally 
had  recourse,  both  in  its  platforms  and  in  its  campaigns,  to  vigorous 
arraignments  of  the  party  in  power  rather  than  to  clear  and  explicit 
statements  of  its  own  purposes  and  principles.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair 
to  charge  it  with  any  concealment  of  its  temper  and  attitude  as  to  the 
chief  controversies  of  the  day.  It  was,  as  it  ever  had  been,  a  national 
party,  and  exerted  itself  at  all  times  to  assuage  the  spirit  of  sectional- 
ism. It  was,  as  ever,  a  States'  rights  party,  and  did  all  that  it  could 
to  revive  the  drooping  cause  of  local  self-government  and  to  resist 
the  centripetal  forces  Jet  loose  by  the  war.  It  was,  as  ever,  regardful 
of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  fought  against  extravagance  in  pub- 
lic expenditure.  These  were  great  and  timely  services,  and  they  were 
wisely  and  well  rendered  by  the  party  under  the  lead  of  Hendricks, 
Thurman,  and  Bayard.  But  any  party  condemned  to  remain  long  in 
opposition,  if  it  does  not  actually  dissolve,  loses  something  of  the 
boldness  and  initiative  that  belong  to  and  are  developed  by  responsi- 
bility and  action.  It  is  too  apt  to  content  itself  with  censure  and  crit- 
icism, to  become  lax,  if  not  ambiguous,  in  its  own  expressions  of  faith, 
welcoming  to  its  ranks  all  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  war  upon 
the  party  in  power,  without  requiring  from  them  the  acceptance  of 
any  definite  principles. 

The  Whig  party,  in  its  day,  developed  immense  enthusiasm  among 
its  followers,  and  had  a  great  and  superb  array  of  leaders ;  but  the 
battles  it  won  were  fought  upon  ambiguous  platforms,  with  ambigu- 
ous leaders  on  whose  military  prestige  it  depended  for  popular 
strength.  Once  only  in  its  history  did  it  venture  into  a  presidential 
campaign  with  a  genuine  Whig  candidate  upon  a  genuine  Whig  plat- 
form, and  then  it  lost.  But  what  was  both  prudence  and  necessity  in 
the  first  contests  after  the  war  ceased  to  be  such  when  voters  began 
to  manifest  a  weariness  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  willingness  to 
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abandon  its  ranks  if  they  could  know  with  certainty  where  such  aban- 
donment would  take  them.  As  the  first  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  fix  its  position  on  all  fundamental  questions,  it  was  more  habit- 
ual strategy,  born  of  long  exclusion  from  power,  than  any  necessary 
uncertainty  that  held  it  back  from  taking  the  unmistakable  position 
on  the  tariff  question  which  was  no  less  sound  policy  for  itself  than 
frank  dealing  with  the  people. 

But  the  rank  and  file  were  ready  for  the  word  of  command ;  and 
when  that  word  came  from  President  Cleveland  in  December,  1887, 
they  marched  forth  with  great  enthusiasm  for  a  great  cause,  and 
with  something  of  the  affirmatiYC  and  aggressive  purpose  that  had  so 
often  led  the  party  to  triumph  in  past  generations.  The  first  battle 
was  lost,  and  lost  as  much  through  the  lingering  vitality  of  the  sec- 
tional issue  as  through  the  perfect  combination  of  the  protected  indus- 
tries. But  deeply  as  they  felt  the  defeat  of  an  administration  whose 
vigor,  honesty,  and  fidelity  to  Democratic  principles  well  deserved  ap- 
proval from  the  people,  the  Democratic  hosts  lost  neither  faith  nor 
earnestness  in  their  cause,  and  went  out  of  power  with  the  buoyant 
confidence  that  in  its  name  they  would  speedily  win  again  permanent 
control  of  the  Federal  government.  Everywhei'e  they  kept  the  tariff 
issue  to  the  front,  defined  their  position  more  boldly  and  clearly  upon 
it,  made  it  a  theme  of  constant  debate  on  the  hustings,  in  the  press,  at 
the  school-house,  the  post-office,  and  the  village  store,  until  economic 
discussions  got  "into  the  air,"  and  the  screamings  of  the  bloody-sliirt 
orator  fell  upon  unheeding  and  unsympathetic  ears. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  policy  were  gathered  in  the  State  elections 
of  1889.  Iowa  swung  over  into  the  Democratic  column;  Ohio  chose  a 
Democratic  governor ;  Massachusetts  was  lost  by  a  mere  scratch  ;  and 
New  York,  which  had  so  grievously  disappointed  the  Democratic 
hopes  in  1888,  came  back  with  majorities  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  on  her  State  officers.  These  and  other  victories  clearly 
showed  that,  in  addition  to  local  causes  operating  in  the  different 
States  and  communities,  there  was  one  general  and  steady  force  w^ork- 
ing  everywhere  for  Democratic  success. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress,  by  its  partisanship,  its  extravagance,  its 
tariff  and  Force  Bills,  greatly  quickened  the  revolution,  and  turned 
what  had^  been  a  slow  and  orderly  retreat  of  the  Republican  column 
into  a'  disastrous  rout,  where,  in  the  words  of  its  leader,  only  those 
who  started  eai-ly  were  able  to  save  their  baggage.  In  the  State 
campaigns  of  1891  party  lines  were  again   restored,  but  Democratic 
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victories  in  Iowa,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  indicated  the  un- 
checked progress  of  tariff  reform.  In  all  this  series  of  notable  vic- 
tories, following  immediately  upon  its  defeat  in  1888,  the  Democratic 
party  had  won  on  the  simple  condition  of  being  true  to  itself.  Every 
intelligent  man  who  knew  the  traditional  principles  of  the  party  knew 
that,  when  it  came  to  itself,  it  must  take  up  the  fight  for  tariff  reform 
as  its  great  cause,  and  carry  that  fight  to  final  and  permanent  victory. 
As  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  an  opportunist,  manoeuvring  for  success, 
and  began  to  speak  in  sincere  and  courageous  tones,  because  it  was  its 
duty  so  to  speak,  it  felt  not  only  a  kindling  of  zeal  in  its  own  ranks, 
but  had  accessions  of  strength  for  which  it  had  scarcely  hoped.  The 
powerful  independent  press  of  the  country  came  to  its  side,  and  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  friends  sprang  up  in  every  quarter. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  strange.  In  the  first  triumphs  of  the 
Eepublican  party,  Martin  Van  Buren  prophesied  that  as  soon  as  "  the 
perturbations  of  party  names  and  systems  produced  by  the  disturbing 
subject  of  slavery  "  had  spent  their  force,  the  old  lines  would  be  re- 
formed, and  "the  individuals  who  now  constitute  the  so-called  Eepub- 
lican party  "  would  "  revert  to  their  original  positions."  If  the  historian 
who  records  the  prompt  and  honest  acceptance  by  the  South  of  the 
results  of  the  war  is  perplexed  to  understand  how  the  passions  and 
hatreds  of  that  war  could  so  long  serve  as  political  capital  for  a  party, 
he  will  see  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of  the  Re- 
publican party  had  not  found  or  had  not  forced  any  great  national 
issue  sufficient  to  expel  these  feelings  from  the  breasts  of  the  people. 
The  habits  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  prevented  the  older  men  who. 
Democrats  in  principle,  had  joined  the  Republican  party  on  the  slav- 
ery question,  "from  reverting  to  their  original  positions,"  but  the  sons 
of  the  fathers  saw  no  glory  or  patriotism  in  fighting  for  monopoly  or 
the  bloody  shirt,  and,  with  the  great  and  growing  body  of  Independ- 
ents, on  whom  party  ties  had  sat  loosely  or  uncomfortably  for  years, 
were  glad  to  enlist  in  a  cause  that  commanded  their  approval  and  was 
worthy  of  their  highest  services. 

If  in  the  light  of  its  triumphs  for  the  past  three  years  the  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  now  see  where  the  path  of  duty  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  success  are  alike  found,  it  does  not  rightly  interpret  the  pop- 
ular favor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  does  not  comprehend 
the  vitality  and  greatness  of  the  cause  in  whose  name  it  has  been 
ovei'coming  its  enemies.  "It  so  happened,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  when  he 
was  defending  the  American  colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that 
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the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were  from  the  earliest 
times  on  the  question  of  taxing."  And  so  must  they  always  be,  for 
a  just  and  equal  system  of  taxation  is  the  only  foundation  of  free 
government.  To  secure  and  maintain  such  a  system  is  the  high  and 
never-ending  mission  of  the  Democratic  party.  That  party  came  into 
existence  to  uphold  the  idea,  not  very  old  in  the  world  as  yet,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  fully  acted  upon  as  yet,  that  all  government  is 
the  servant  of  the  people,  that  it  should  always  be  under  their  control, 
and  never  in  the  control  or  service  of  privileged  classes  or  favored 
individuals. 

Tariff  reform  is  therefore  not  only  a  great  issue,  it  is  a  cardinal 
Democratic  issue.  It  means  not  only  the  rescue  of  the  government 
from  the  service  and  control  of  privileged  classes  and  favored  individ- 
uals, but  it  involves  and  carries  with  it  all  the  other  great  reforms 
which  unselfish  citizens  are  so  anxious  to  secure,  and  at  times  so 
hopeless  of  securing,  in  our  politics.  It  is  trulj^  said  by  Herbert 
Spencer  that  every  principle  has  its  momentum,  and  the  principle  of 
protection  brings  with  it  a  brood  of  evils  more  incompatible  with  pure 
government  than  are  all  its  unjust  money  exactions.  In  the  very 
outset,  it  teaches  that  some  men  have  a  right  to  rely  on  government 
for  success  in  private  business  rather  than  upon  their  own  efforts  and 
merits.  Such  a  doctrine  wrests  government  from  the  service  of  all 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  service  of  a  class.  Moreover,  it  bestows  upon 
government,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  Virginia  statesman,  "the 
worldly  omnipotence  that  belongs  to  the  power  of  dealing  out  wealth 
and  poverty,"  and  thus  changes  political  campaigns  from  contests  for 
sound  principles  into  battles  for  private  booty.  A  reform  of  the  tariff 
must  therefore  precede  any  genuine  and  lasting  ballot  reform.  We 
may  adopt  the  Australian  system,  just  as  in  days  past  we  adopted  the 
secret  ballot,  and  for  awhile  baffle  the  briber  and  the  intimidator;  but 
greed  and  ingenuity  will  soon  learn  the  combination,  if  great  plunder 
is  still  to  be  had  by  rifling  the  safe.  And  it  is  not  only  the  voter  who 
must  be  shielded  from  temptation  and  corrupting  influences,  but  also 
the  law-maker.  A  permanent  lobby  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  protective 
system.  "Close  the  doors  this  morning,"  said  Senator  Beck,  when 
the  tariff  bill  of  1883  was  under  consideration  in  Congress,  "and  there 
will  be  found  five  hundred  men  in  tlic  corridors,  in  the  lobbies,  in  the 
committee-rooms,  in  the  reception-room,  everywhere,  besieging  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  stand  by  them  and  their  interests.  Prom- 
ises, flattery,  threats — everything  is  resorted  to."  Equally  strong  was 
11 
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the  ontcry  of  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas:  "The  moment  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  [the  tariff  question]  was  to  be  discussed,  there  came 
to  this  city  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  scores  of  men  interested 
in  the  various  industries  to  be  affected  by  the  tariff,  who  came  to 
counsel,  came  to  advise,  came  to  cajole,  and  came  to  threaten,  almost, 
in  some  cases,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Tariff  reform  is  likewise  the  condition  of  any  great  and  permanent 
reform  of  the  civil  service.  Bribery  of  voters  and  of  party  workers  is 
not  only  by  money  paid  them,  but  by  offices  and  government  positions 
pledged  them.  England  *was  not  able  to  get  rid  of  the  spoils  system 
in  her  civil  service  until  she  had  eliminated  protection  from  her  laws. 
"  The  decisive  part  of  the  contest  between  patronage  and  open  com- 
petition," says  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  in  his  "History  of  Civil  Service 
in  Great  Britain,"  "was  between  1845  and  1855,  though  the  victors 
did  not  take  possession  of  the  full  field  until  1870."  The  principle  at 
the  basis  of  the  protective  and  the  spoils  systems  is  identical — the  claim 
to  use  the  power  and  patronage  of  government  for  private  favoritism. 

And  lastly,  w^e  are  now  no  longer  left  in  doubt  that  tariff  reform  is 
the  essential  safeguard  of  that  doctrine  that  lies  so  near  the  Demo- 
cratic heart,  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government— the  vital  breath  of 
our  continental.  Federal  republic.  Every  one  who  was  not  blind  dis- 
cerned the  hand  that  was  behind  the  Force  Bill  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  experience  of  Supervisor  Davenport  might  be  invoked  to  draft 
its  crafty  network  of  details,  the  •  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Lodge  to 
become  sponsor  for  it  in  the  House,  and  the  affluent  learning  and 
high  personal  character  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  give  it  headwaj^  in  the  Senate; 
but  the  strong  and  driving  force  behind  the  whole  scheme  was  the 
great  and  vigilant  combination  of  our  tariff-supported  industries.  It 
was  an  attempt  on  their  part,  under  a  false  mxask,  to  get  control  of  the 
power  of  government,  in  perpetuity,  without  the  constantly  recurring 
expense  of  bribing  the  voters  and  the  constantly  recurring  hazard  of 
submitting  their  bounties  to  popular  elections.  For  fear  its  friends  in 
the  House  would  not  clearly  understand  this  fact,  the  New  York 
"  Tribune "  had  the  frankness  to  blurt  it  out,  while  the  bill  was 
pending  there,  by  saying,  "  The  election  bill  carries  within  itself  the 
assurance  of  future  tariff  bills  by  the  hundred." 

It  is  thus,  because  tariff  reform,  aside  from  its  economic  advantages, 
is  the  beginning  and  necessary  foundation  of  other  great  reforms  that 
tend  to  elevate  American  citizenship  and  to  give  stability  and  purity 
to  American  institutions,  that  it  has  so  speedily  brought  allies  to  the 
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Democratic  camp.  These  allies  are  animated  by  "anselfish  patriotism. 
They  ask  nothing  for  themselves.  Many  of  them,  doubtless  enough 
of  them  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  doubtful  States,  are  not  yet 
willing  to  admit  that  they  "  belong  "  to  the  Democratic  party  so  that 
they  will  follow  its  flag  wherever  it  may  choose  to  go,  but  even  the 
"Mugwump,"  against  whom  partisans  on  both  sides  delight  to  rail, 
will  almost  always  be  found  ready  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  pro- 
vided the  Democratic  ticket  stands  sincerely  for  Democratic  principles. 

Should  the  party  now  falter  in  this  fight,  should  it  suffer  a  cause 
that  has  given  the  party  so  much  moral  as  well  as  voting  strength, 
that  is  so  great  and  democratic  in  itself,  and  so  big  with  other  great 
reforms,  to  fall  into  the  background  while  rival  candidates  struggle 
for  the  presidential  nom.ination,  or  permit  it  to  be  weighted  down 
by  other  issues,  then  the  party  will  manifest  such  a  trifling  with 
duty  and  such  a  throwing  away  of  great  opportunities  as  to  provoke 
a  moral  reaction  against  itself,  involving  not  only  disaster,  but  disaster 
with  merited  disgrace.  The  mere  suspicion  that  all  this  might  hap- 
pen has  already  thrown  some  confusion  into  its  ranks  and  awakened 
the  most  anxious  feeling  in  the  country.  Yet  success  still  waits 
upon  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  duty  requires  two  things  at  its 
hands  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1892 :  first,  the  adoption  of  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  tariff-reform  platform,  and  a  campaign  made 
upon  that  platform  alone,  with  the  exclusion  of  issues  on  which  the 
party  itself  is  split  and  the  country  undoubtedly  against  it ;  secondly, 
the  nomination  of  candidates  whose  names  and  characters  shall  give 
the  people  the  unmistakable  guaranty  that  they  represent  in  person  all 
that  the  platform  sets  forth  in  words.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  pitch- 
ing a  national  campaign  upon  a  single  issue,  I  have  already  shown 
that  this  single  issue  involves,  not  remotely,  but  directl}^  and  vitall}^, 
almost  everything  that  we  understand  by  good  government,  and  to  the 
enumeration  already  made  must  be  added  the  ever-present  issue  of 
frugality  and  honesty  in  government  expenditures. 

But  the  question  arises:  Who  doubts  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  loyal  to  the  cause  of  tariff  reform  and  ready  to  fight  for  its  success? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  say  all  this  to-day?  Because  another  issue 
has  been  made  prominent  that  threatens  to  divide  the  party  into  war- 
ring fragments  and  cause  it  to  squander  in  internal  strife  the  strength 
it  has  been  gathering  for  a  great  and  final  contest  with  protection. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that,  to  a  great  many  earnest  Democrats  and  sin- 
cere tariff  reformers,  the  silver  question  presents  itself  as  an  issue  of 
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equal  dignity  and  equal  promise  of  benefit  to  tlie  people ;  and  we  who 
live  in  or  near  wliat  may  just  now  be  called  the  silver  zone  of  the 
country  know  something  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  great 
farmer  organization  has  been  induced  to  take  up  the  cry  for  free  silver, 
as  more  important  to  them  just  now  than  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxes. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  or  consider  tlie 
arguments  ^ro  or  con  regarding  the  free-silver  question.  The  financial 
question  is  the  weak  point  in  popular  government,  and  unfortunately 
it  presses  its  way  to  the  front  at  the  very  times  when  the  people  are 
least  able  to  deal  with  it  intelligently.  Macaulay  has  said  that  there 
is  no  quackery  in  medicine,  religion,  or  politics  which  may  not  impose 
even  on  a  powerful  mind,  when  that  mind  is  disordered  by  pain  or 
fear;  and,  adapting  his  words  to  the  condition  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  farmers,  we  may  say  that  they  are  to-day  what  their  situation 
has  made  them,  irritable  from  a  sense  of  distress,  and  naturally  prone 
to  accept  remedies  that  seem  to  promise  speediest  relief  from  the  mis- 
fortunes with  vfhich  they  are  suffering.  To  men  struggling  with  the 
burdens  of  debt  no  explanation  seems  so  plausible  as  the  artificial 
scarcity  of  money,  no  remedy  so  simple  and  speedy  as  an  "  abundant 
and  elastic  circulating  medium  "  provided  by  or  through  the  agency 
of  government. 

Beyond  question  the  temporary  prostration  or  distress  of  the  great 
planting  and  farming  interests  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
tariff,  for  it  has  thrown  upon  them  not  only  an  unjust  share  of  the 
burdens  of  government,  but  also  the  support  of  many  dependent  in- 
dustries, while  it  has  lessened  their  means  by  shutting  them  off  from 
a  profitable  exchange  of  their  surplus  products.  The  farmer's  great 
need  to-day  is  less  taxes  and  more  markets,  a  healthy  and  natural 
expansion  of  commerce,  which,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  vivifies  and  in- 
vigorates every  channel  of  industry  and  makes  it  flow  with  greater 
activity  and  copiousness.  But  this  sounds  like  an  old  song,  and  the 
remedy  requires  time  to  work  it  out,  while  the  farmer,  like  our  Repub- 
lican  leaders  in  the  last  House,  is  after  immediate  "results." 

But  upon  what  plea  will  the  most  sincere  advocate  of  free  coinage 
within  the  Democratic  ranks  justify  to  himself  the  forcing  upon  his 
party,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign, an  issue  that  threatens  to  defeat  the  party  and  carry  down  in 
one  common  wreck  party,  tariff  reform,  and  possibly  bi-metallism 
also?  This  question  is  one  that  addresses  itself  to-day  with  unprece- 
dented directness  to  the  Democrats  of  the  South,  for  to  them  it  is 
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something  more  than  a  matter  of  party  success  or  party  defeat.  The 
South  has  now  realized  what  has  been  her  most  ardent  longing  since 
the  war,  the  obliteration  of  the  sectional  issue.  For  the  first  time 
since  Appomattox,  she  sees  an  issue  big  enough,  national  enough,  and 
near  enough  to  the  people  to  cast  down  the  bloody  shirt,  to  the  dis' 
cussion  of  which  her  own  sons  are  invited  in  the  most  genuine  spirit 
of  fraternity  on  all  platforms  in  the  North,  and  by  whose  virtue  as  an 
antidote  to  sectionalism  one  of  her  ex-soldiers  has  been  raised  to  the 
Speaker's  chair  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  Democrats  of  the  South  see  their  party  completely  re- 
habilitated as  a  national  party,  bringing  to  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives a  majority  of  members  from  the  North  as  well  as  from  the 
South ;  bringing  to  the  Senate  members  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
New  York;  and  occupying  the  Governor's  chair  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts,  and  Iowa — States,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  the 
very  strongholds  of  Republicanism. 

Is  the  Southern  Democracy  so  satisfied  in  its  own  mind  that  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  is  the  one  great  and  specific  remedy  for  the  dis- 
tresses real  or  imagined  of  the  people,  that  in  pursuit  of  that  remedy 
it  is  willing  to  put  in  peril  all  these  things,  to  risk  all  it  has  slowly 
and  painfully  gained  in  the  political  contests  of  twenty-seven  years ; 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  warning,  expostulation,  and  pleading  for 
life  of  so  many  of  their  wisest,  discreetest,  and  most  sincere  Northern 
brethren,  men  who  for  the  sake  of  the  South  fought  many  years  in 
political  minorities,  without  hope  or  prospect  of  personal  advance- 
ment? Let  the  answer  to  these  questions  be  looked  for  and  made, 
not  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  chosen  months  and  years  ago,  but  in 
the  coming  national  convention,  made  up  of  representatives  fresh 
from  the  people,  and  commissioned  by  them  to  see  that  no  detriment 
is  done  to  the  great  party  whose  success  in  the  coming  campaign  in- 
volves the  cause  of  wise  and  frugal  government,  a  just  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  in  all  things,  to  quote  the  words  of  its  founder,  "the  cher- 
ishment  of  the  people." 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  assumed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  remark- 
able Democratic  victories  of  the  past  three  years,  the  fate  of  this  presi- 
dential campaign  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  independent  voter,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  close  this  article  with  some  review  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, especially  as  to  those  matters  which  chiefly  interest  such 
a  voter.  The  country  had  a  right  to  expect  great  things  from  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  way  of  civil-service  reform.    It  made  great  pledges. 
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and  it  was  less  subject  to  temptation  than  any  party  bad  been  m  tbe 
past  half-century.  When  President  Cleveland  took  the  office,  he  found  a 
civil  service  almost  unanimously  Eepublican  and  almost  entirely  built 
up  on  the  spoils  system.  When  President  Harrison  succeeded,  he 
found  his  own  party  still  holding  the  great  majority  of  places  in  the 
classified  service  and  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  places  in  the  un- 
classified service.  Moreover,  a  Eepublican  Senate  had  reserved  for 
him  almost  all  the  offices  that  fell  vacant  after  the  election  in  1888, 
by  refusing  to  act  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  nominations,  although  it  had 
confirmed  almost  all  the  nominations  made  by  President  Arthur  after 
the  election  in  1884.  The  Eepublican  platform  was  strong  in  its  civil- 
service  plank ;  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  President  Harrison  had 
added  to  his  hearty  indorsement  of  the  platform  his  own  virtual 
pledge  that  "in  appointments  to  every  grade  and  department,  fitness 
and  not  party  service  should  be  the  essential  and  discriminating  test, 
and  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  only  sure  tenure  of  office.  Only  the 
interest  of  the  public  service  should  suggest  removals  from  office." 
As  a  senator  criticising  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  had  "  lifted  up  a  hearty 
prayer  that  we  may  never  have  a  President  who  will  not  pursue  a 
civil-service  policy  pure  and  simple,  upon  a  just  basis,  allowing  men 
accused  to  be  heard,  and  deciding  against  them  only  on  competent 
proof  and  fairly,"  adding,  "or  for  God's  sake  let  us  have  that  other 
frank  and  bold,  if  brutal,  method  of  turning  men  and  women  out 
simply  for  political  opinions." 

In  the  face  of  this  noble  prayer  and  these  noble  pledges  the  Pres- 
ident turned  over  the  post-office  department  to  the  spoilsmen.  The 
railway  mail  service  was  looted  in  the  first  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration, two-thirds  of  the  presidential  post-offices  were  filled  during  the 
first  year,  and  Clarkson's  axe  ceased  to  fall  among  the  fourth-class  post- 
masters only  when  there  were  no  more  heads  worth  decapitating. 
Nor  did  any  fidelity  and  efficiency  or  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  save  Pearson  in  New  York,  Hendrix  in  Brooklyn, 
Corse  in  Boston,  Collector  Saltonstall  and  other  less  conspicuous  but 
equally  faithful  public  servants.  The  great  census  bureau  also, 
contrary  to  recent  practice,  was  given  over  to  patronage,  with  results 
that  discredited  some  of  its  most  important  work.  Over  against  these 
abuses,  aggravated  as  they  were  by  the  transfer  of  patronage  to  local 
bosses  in  New  York  and  other  States,  we  may  give  the  administration 
some  credit  for  the  reforms  introduced  by  Secretary  Tracy  in  the 
navy-yards. 
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The  administration  must  also  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
McKinley  act,  for  it  not  only  indorsed  and  approved  the  bill  as  con- 
sidered and  passed,  but  has  been  at  great  pains  to  try  to  vindicate  its 
operation  since  it  went  into  effect.  That  act  has  carried  the  doctrine 
of  protection  to  an  extreme  never  before  seriously  advocated  in  this 
country.  It  found  the  treasury  embarrassed  by  a  surplus  revenue 
and  reduced  that  revenue  by  abolishing  taxes  that  went  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  readjusting  the  terms  of  partnership  in  the  use  of  the 
taxing  power  between  the  government  and  private  interests  so  as  to 
divert  a  still  larger  share  of  their  joint  income  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  It  placed  the  heaviest  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  necessaries  of  labor  that  any  self-governing  people  ever  submitted 
to,  and  in  its  avov\^ed  effort  to  check  commerce  it  aimed  a  foul  blow 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  by  demonetizing  or  debasing  through 
prohibition  and  heavy  fines  the  only  currency — foreign  imports — for 
which  he  could  exchange  his  surplus  products. 

It  has  been  proclaimed  by  its  defenders  as  the  most  harmonious 
system  of  protection  ever  enacted  into  law,  whereas  those  who  watched 
the  methods  of  its  preparation  saw  that  it  was  but  a  vast  and  volumi- 
nous system  of  class  taxation  in  which  private  interests  were  invited 
and  allowed  to  write  their  own  demands  upon  a  tax-paying  people. 
Its  immediate  and  natural  effects  have  been  mitigated  by  enormous 
harvests  and  foiled  by  these  elements  of  exuberant  prosperity  with 
which  our  country  beyond  all  others  is  blessed,  but  it  is  and  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  remains  on  our  statute-book  an  unjust  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  government  and  of  the  avails  of  industry.  The 
scheme  of  so-called  reciprocity  incorporated  into  it  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  if  other  governments  insist  on  making  or  for  fiscal  reasons 
are  compelled  to  miake  food  dear  and  scarce  to  their  people,  we  will 
retaliate  on  our  people  by  making  shoes  and  sugar  and  tea  and  coffee 
scarcer  and  dearer  to  them. 

And  lastly  the  Force  Bill  was  as  much  an  administrative  measure 
as  a  persistent  and  almost  passionate  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  b}^ 
the  President  could  make  it.  That  bill  was  not  an  ordinary  remedial 
statute.  It  was  at  cross  purposes  with  the  very  structure  of  the  State. 
"He  who  appoints  the  judges,"  said  John  Adams,  "may  have  what 
law  he  pleases";  and  if  this  be  true  generally,  with  what  undoubted 
force  would  it  apply  to  the  power  of  appointing  judges  of  elections ! 
Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  the  old  Federalists  when  beaten  at  all  other 
points  attempted  to  retire  into  the  judiciary.     The  Lodge  bill,  w^it- 
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tingly  or  unwittingly,  imitated  tlieir  tactics.  It  proposed  to  give  a 
Federal  judiciary,  composed,  with  a  single  excejDtion,  of  Eepublican 
judges,  full  control  tlirougli  its  appointees  of  elections  for  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  presidential  electors  in  the  States.  In  order  to 
prevent  sporadic  cases  of  fraud  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other 
party  as  the  case  might  be,  it  would  have  invited  or  permitted  uni- 
versal and  permanent  fraud  in  the  interests  of  one  party. 

But  aside  from  its  partisan  purposes  and  effects,  it  was  an  assault 
on  the  foundations  of  free  government.  The  idea  from  which  it 
sprang  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  were  alike  false 
and  vicious.  It  was,  even  in  its  best  intentions,  very  near  to  that 
fanaticism  that  believes  it  can  change  the  constitution  of  human  so- 
ciety, "undo  the  work  of  evolution,"  and  in  its  own  way  "remodel 
human  life."  It  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  never  did,  and,  happily 
for  us,  never  can,  have  any  substantial  basis :  that  when  two  races  live 
commingled  in  the  common  citizenship  of  a  State  or  congressional  dis- 
trict, to  one  of  whom  the  ideas  and  habits  of  self-government  and  the 
skilful  use  of  political  representation  has,  by  the  training  of  two 
thousand  years,  become  a  second  nature,  while  the  other  has  just 
emerged  from  slavery,  and  a  little  farther  back  from  unspeakable  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  political  supremacy  is  a  mere  question  of  num- 
bers, and  election  returns  may  be  worked  out  by  the  census.  Because 
elections  in  Southern  States  and  Southern  districts  failed  to  follow 
the  color  line,  as  that  line  is  described  in  the  United  States  census  of 
population,  the  framers  of  the  Lodge  bill  drew  the  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  fraud,  and  undertook  to  reconstruct  human  society,  to 
punish  and  disfranchise  intelligence  and  leadership  and  capacity  for 
self-government.  And  the  shadow  of  the  Force  Bill  has  not  yet  van- 
ished from  the  land. 

The  independent  voter  must  still  find  his  congenial  home,  his  ap- 
propriate field  of  duty  and  of  political  work,  with  the  Democratic 
party. 

Wm.  L.  Wilson. 
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The  Democratic  party  to-day  occupies  a  position  of  singular  and 
exceptional  advantage.  Its  growth,  relative  and  absolute,  has  of  late 
years  been  continuous  and  remarkable.  The  decadence  of  its  old 
enemy  has  been  as  conspicaous  as  its  own  progress.  The  old  lion 
of  Republicanism,  whose  roar  once  filled  the  land,  if  not  the  world, 
now  mildly  walks  about  in  quest  of  food,  solicitous  for  existence, 
anxious  for  patronage,  without  which  its  life  has  lost  its  charms,  and 
roaring,  when  its  voice  is  heard  at  all,  gently  as  any  sucking  dove. 
Born  of  sectional  difference,  nurtured  by  war  and  sustained  by  dis- 
cord, it  never  sought  to  maintain  its  ascendency  by  cultivating  the 
gentler  arts  of  harmony.  Logically  enough,  it  developed  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  origin,  and  was  never  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  united  and  prosperous  nation.  The  South  was  never 
in  its  eyes  an  integral  part  of  our  people.  Remission  for  past  mis- 
deeds could  not  be  accorded  the  late  enemies  of  the  Union  without 
the  sacrifice  of  consistency  or  the  abandonment  of  prejudices  too 
deeply  rooted  for  the  surgeon's  knife.  Its  vital  principle  and  power 
were  buried  at  Appomattox,  and  while  its  own  momentum,  the  mis- 
takes of  its  adversaries,  and  patronage  unscrupulously  dispensed  still 
kept  it  active,  its  doom  was  inevitable.  Having  outlived  its  useful- 
ness and  its  dignity,  the  party  of  Lincoln,  of  Seward,  of  Grant,  of 
Chase  passed  to  the  hands  of  men  unworthy  to  loose  the  latchet  of 
those  great  men's  shoes.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  Lincoln  heading  an 
army  of  southern  carpet-baggers,  of  Seward  in  desperation  looking 
to  Force  Bills  for  party  salvation,  and  of  Grant  bullying  little  Chili 
in  order  that  the  great  Republican  party  might  live  four  years  more ! 
Even  to  a  Democrat  the  spectacle  is  not  one  of  unmixed  satisfaction. 
His  patriotism  can  derive  no  comfort  from  the  degradation  of  his 
foes,  nor  can  his  pride  receive  satisfaction  from  a  triumph  over  a 
diminished  enemy. 

The  Democratic  party  during  the  same  time  developed  and  grew 
in  the  direction  of  its  origin.  Beaten,  baffled,  derided  by  many  years 
of  unsuccessful  contest,  unrcfrcshcd  by  official  patronage,  it  is  brave 
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and  defiant  as  ever.  It  made  many  mistakes,  its  leaders  often  failed 
in  their  duty,  it  sometimes  yielded  to  temptation  for  temporary  ad- 
vantage, but  throughout  it  retained  its  distinctive  character  as  the 
party  of  the  people ;  not  of  this  section  or  that,  not  of  the  rich  or  the 
strong,  not  of  division  or  discord,  but  of  the  whole  people,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West.  It  did  not  feed  old  resentments  nor  aggravate 
slumbering  remnants  of  former  animosities.  Appeals  to  sectional  prej- 
udices were  a  crime  in  its  code  as  they  w^ere  of  necessity  a  virtue  in 
the  Eepnblican  catechism.  To  wave  the  bloody  trophies  of  a  hideous 
past  before  the  people  as  a  flag,  at  every  recurring  election,  could 
never  be  consistent  with  Democratic  policy.  Its  creed  was  catholic 
enough  to  cover  the  land  with  a  broad  mantle  of  charity.  The 
wrongs,  the  errors,  the  sins  of  the  past  were  buried  from  its  sight,  and 
it  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  neck  of  the  prodigal  son,  to  receive  him 
back  into  his  father's  house  and  let  him  vie  with  the  other  members 
of  the  great  family  of  citizens  in  a  common  effort  to  magnify  and 
enrich  the  country.  It  therefore  remained  by  excellence  the  party  of 
the  people  and  the  party  of  patriotism.  Discussion  may  scarcely  be 
had  on  profitable  terms  where  argument  is  required  to  show  that 
union  is  better  than  discord,  love  better  than  hate,  and  forgetfulness 
of  a  cruel  past  better  than  a  periodical  and  fierce  rehearsal  of  ancient 
injuries. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  strength  to  the  Democratic 
party.  Time  and  education  became  its  potent  allies.  The  day  finally 
dawned  when  epithets  no  longer  stood  for  facts  and  calumny  no  long- 
er usurped  the  place  of  truth.  The  old  cry  of  traitors,  sympathizers, 
copperheads,  and  the  like  wore  itself  out.  The  men  who  bawled  it 
until  they  were  hoarse  became  ridiculous.  The  spell  of  vituperation 
had  vanished.  The  rising  generation  took  counsel  from  safer  sources 
than  inflamed  and  unjust  recitals  of  past  events.  The  young  men 
read  and  studied  and  counted  the  graves  of  the  Democratic  heroes  who 
died  in  the  great  battles  for  human  freedom,  and  then  they  lost — if  they 
ever  had  it— all  taste  for  periodical  and  frenzied  exhibitions  of 
malice  and  misrepresentation.  If  the  party  of  great  moral  ideas  could 
only  live  with  the  aid  of  the  Father  of  Lies,  it  had  best  die.  He  had 
served  it  faithfully  and  well,  but  even  his  power  had  an  end. 

Then  the  Democratic  party  came  to  the  front,  with  unabated  vigor. 
A  decade  had  scarcely  passed  after  the  war,  the  ashes  of  the  civil  com- 
motion were  not  yet  cold,  many  of  its  heroes  were  still  living,  when  a 
Democratic  candidate  was  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  electors  and 
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of  the  people  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  Then  the  sick 
lion  found  some  of  his  old-time  strength  and  power,  enough  to  com- 
mit a  great  crime — the  greatest  perhaps  in  our  history.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject  for  an  American  who  loves  his  country  to  contem- 
plate. Let  us  pass  briefly  over  it.  The  crime  was  consummated,  the 
usurpation  was  completed,  and  the  victorious  party,  yielding  in  patri- 
otic submission,  accepted  the  wrong  because  it  was  skilfully  draped 
in  the  outer  garments  of  the  law. 

Thus  the  adversary  retained  its  power.  Skilful,  wary,  unscrupu- 
lous, with  unlimited  resources  at  its  command,  with  an  overflowing 
treasury,  with  old  traditions  of  success  behind  and  the  fear  of  extinc- 
tion before  it,  familiar  with  every  ruse  that  long  experience  and  wily 
agents  could  furnish,  the  Eepublican  party  strove  to  perpetuate  its 
hold.  But  where  was  it  to  look  for  a  support  among  those  voters 
who  cared  much  for  right  and  little  for  office?  Its  moral  ideas  were 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  compass.  It  must  still  sound  the  old  blast 
oi  sectional  jealousy ;  it  must  still,  by  arousing  the  fear  and  anger  of 
the  South,  unify  the  party  that  claimed  the  credit  of  reducing  that  re- 
bellious South  to  submission.  But  the  discordant  note  had  lost  its 
potency,  and  in  1884  the  Democratic  party  elected  its  candidate.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  party  that  made  the  nation 
entered  the  White  House,  and  a  successor  of  Jefferson  took  into  his 
strong  hands  the  reins  of  Federal  administration. 

The  opportunity  had  come  at  last.  A  brave  and  honest  Demo- 
cratic President  would  show  how  vain  were  the  fears  of  those  who 
predicted  ruin  to  the  country,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  advent  to 
power.  The  Confederate  debt  was  not  paid,  the  Confederate  brig- 
adiers did  not  mount  their  old  chargers  and  resume  attempted  subju- 
gation of  the  North.  The  finances  were  honestly  and  economically 
administered,  the  national  honor  was  carefully  guarded,  brilliant 
statesmanship  was  not  attempted,  the  safe  traditions  of  a  Democratic 
past  were  followed,  and  during  the  four  years  of  that  administration 
every  citizen  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  country  was  secured.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  renewal  of  the  trust  conferred  by  the  country.  In- 
deed, the  acquiescence  was  general,  and  hope  itself  seemed  almost 
extinct  in  the  breast  of  the  Eepublican  chiefs. 

But  the  Democratic  President  took  a  serious  and  unprofessional 
view  of  the  situation.  He  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  he  was  a  trustee 
for  the  whole  peoi)le,  and  that  the  performance  of  that  trust  being  the 
most  sacred  of  duties,  he  must  perform  it  at  every  peril.     Of  course 
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there  was  much  to  arouse  hilarity  in  that  view  of  the  subject,  and  we 
may  well  imagine  that  some  of  those  who  were  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity were  at  once  encouraged  and  amused  at  the  contemplation  of 
these  intellectual  vagaries.  That  the  main  and  most  sacred  function 
of  the  tenant  of  the  White  House  could  be  any  other  than  to  secure 
a  renewal  of  his  lease  seemed  eccentric  enough  to  deserve  even  a 
stronger  name.  It  was  evident  that  such  a  moral  hallucination,  if 
carried  into  practical  operation,  must  create  new  and  otherwise  impos- 
sible chances  for  the  ambitious  outsider.  Any  change  must  brighten 
his  prospects  and  revive  his  drooping  spirits.  Would  the  Democratic 
President  at  the  crucial  moment  mount  his  hobby  of  public  duty  and 
disregard  the  dictates  of  sound  and  safe  policy?  That  form  of  mad- 
ness meant  a  chance  for  the  Kepublican  party,  because  the  gods  first 
make  mad  those  whom  they  would  destroy.  Would  the  weary  gods 
once  more  smile  upon  its  shattered  fortunes  and  permit  it  to  re-form 
the  disjected  members  of  the  once  great  party  into  a  solid  and  victo- 
rious phalanx? 

Whether  the  old  gods  heard  the  prayer  of  the  Eepublicans  or 
not,  the  event  justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  Demo- 
cratic President  did  precisely  the  thing  that  his  enemies  hoped  and 
prayed  for.  He  gave  them  an  issue,  and  they  almost  forgot  the 
bloody  banner  of  the  old  days  in  their  exultation,  as  they  shouted 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  the  enemy  of  the  American  workman 
and  the  friend  of  English  and  other  foreign  labor.  Huge  sums  of 
money  were  easily  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  swelling  chorus, 
and,  bright  with  the  anticipation  of  a  new  lease,  the  Republican  party 
rose  from  its  lethargy  to  brave  and  successful  effort.  The  letter  of 
Napoleon  written  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814,  advising  the  allied  forces 
of  Europe  that  he  was  ready  to  abdicate  his  throne  and  power,  was 
not  more  effectual  for  its  purpose  than  the  tariff  letter  became  as 
an  act  of  abdication.  It  was  published  before  the  education  of  the 
people  had  been  completed ;  and  while  truth  was  preparing  its  arms 
and  making  ready  for  the  fray,  the  old  fallacies  were  striking  terror 
into  the  wage- worker  lest  his  daily  bread  should  be  taken  away.  Thus, 
with  its  flag  flying  at  the  mast-head,  the  Democratic  party  went  down. 
Its  leader  took  all  the  risks  and  lost  the  game.  Once  more  the  party 
was  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  defeat. 

That  all  the  followers  of  that  leader  took  the  self -procured  defeat 
kindly,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend.  It  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  see 
present  advantages  than  those  which  lie  in  the  remote  future.     To 
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surrender  a  stronghold  of  inestimable  strength  becanse  of  a  conscien- 
tious scruple  is  not  a  method  of  warfare  calcalated  to  elicit  unbounded 
applause  from  the  victims  of  the  operation.  It  may  frankly  be  con- 
ceded that  the  average  Democrat  is  human,  and  that  the  pride  which 
he  may  take  in  the  contemplation  of  heroism  that  brings  honor  and 
destruction  together  is  not  wholly  unmixed  with  a  dash  of  regret. 
We  are  not  all  giants  in  moral  stature  and  cannot  in  every  case  emu- 
late the  lofty  and  judicial  spirit  of  Washington.  So  there  may  have 
been  repining  in  a  few,  perhaps  in  many,  instances. 

But  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  American  people  are  sound. 
Nothing  will  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  genuine  animation  and  enthu- 
siasm like  acts  of  brave  and  honest  self -sacrifice.  We  are  too  much 
accustomed  to  pettj^  selfishness  and  narrow  ambition  to  look  upon 
such  acts  without  feeling  that  they  are  as  unusual  as  they  are  credita- 
ble. Though  the  letter  on  the  tariff  was  an  act  of  abdication,  it  turned 
out  to  be  also  the  starting-point  of  new  efforts,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Democratic  horizon,  and  a  nev/  bond  of  union  between  the  party  and  the 
people.  It  took  the  truth  some  little  time  to  prepare  for  its  travels, 
but  it  started  at  last,  and  the  awakened  and  enlightened  nation  sent 
up  one  loud  shout  of  approval  for  the  policy  so  recently  rejected. 
And  now  the  people,  the  large  majority  in  the  North  and  South,  be- 
lieve in  the  tariff  message,  in  the  tariff-reform  policy,  in  the  brave 
and  wise  action  of  the  Democratic  President.  The  eyes  of  the  work- 
ingman  are  opened,  and  he  asks  himself  if  it  is  not  time  to  protest 
against  a  theory  and  practice  of  protection  which  does  indeed  protect, 
but  only  those  who  least  need  to  be  protected.  The  American  arti- 
san is  too  intelligent  to  admire  protection  when  it  lavishes  kind 
words  on  him  and  large  estates  on  his  employer,  and  he  is  not  wholly 
relieved  from  his  misgivings  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  high  tariff  be 
cause  his  employer  generously  spends  a  part  of  his  increased  profits  in 
building  a  hospital  and  a  reading-room  for  the  care  and  entertainment 
of  his  employees.  And  when  three  years  of  protection  run  mad  have 
failed  to  increase  his  wages  to  any  appreciable  extent,  he  doubts  the 
good  faith  of  his  Republican  advisers  or  questions  their  intelligence. 

This,  then,  is  to-day  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  has 
waited  patiently  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  enjoys  its  re- 
ward. Old  prejudices  and  foolish  fears  of  its  ascendency  have  been 
driven  away,  and  it  is  proved  now  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  in  the 
party  who  will  risk  his  office  to  save  his  conscience.  Its  path 
is   now   clear.     It   has   earned   its   right   to  victory.     Its   record   is 
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honest.  The  young  men  of  the  rising  generation  look  upon  it  as 
the  party  of  progress  and  of  the  future.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  dan- 
ger? Is  there  any  in  its  way  to  create  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  suc- 
cess? None,  save  from  itself.  It  is,  in  New  York  at  least,  too  strong 
for  its  own  safety.  It  is  well  to  have  the  strength  of  a  giant,  provided 
that  strength  be  temperately  and  wisely  used.  But  abuse  of  strength 
brings  resistance,  and  resistance  rebellion.  No  party  is  strong  enough 
to  give  just  grounds  of  resentment  to  its  followers.  Tyranny  is  as  hate- 
ful in  a  political  party  as  it  is  in  a  municipal  or  State  government. 
Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  whether  that  taxation  takes 
the  form  of  a  money  tribute  on  ships  or  a  duty  on  tea,  or  an  exaction 
of  loyalty  without  a  corresponding  return  of  protection  in  every  legal 
right.  The  party  lash  may  be  felt  and  obeyed  on  condition  that  the 
hands  that  wield  it  have  been  duly  commissioned  to  that  end,  and 
that  the  discij^line  which  it  implies  and  symbolizes  shall  only  be  ex- 
ercised for  legitimate  party  purposes.  The  obligation  to  obey  is  not 
stronger  than  the  duty  to  require  nothing  beyond  the  law.  Our  habits 
of  freedom  are  too  well  fixed  to  make  us  accept  any  other  conditions 
of  voluntary  and  limited  servitude ;  when  these  conditions  are  disre- 
garded on  the  one  side,  the  compact  may  well  be  deemed  at  an  end  on 
the  other.  Partisanship  has  its  limitations.  Men  enter  political  organi- 
zations as  they  enter  into  society :  they  abandon  certain  rights  for  the 
benefits  which  the  organized  condition  is  supposed  to  afford.  If  the 
benefits  are  withdrawn,  what  becomes  of  the  duty  of  submission? 

The  protest  formulated  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February  by  a  large 
number  of  Democrats  at  the  Cooper  Union  and  echoed  with  singular 
enthusiasm  from  all  parts  of  the  State  cannot  in  any  sense  be  termed 
a  rebellion.  It  is  a  solemn  and  deliberate  warning,  uttered  by  earnest 
and  thoughtful  men  to  their  brethren,  urging  them  to  retrace  their  steps 
because  they  are  on  the  road  to  disaster.  To  deny  them  this  right  of 
remonstrance  would  be  folly ;  to  belittle  it,  most  imprudent.  Strong  as 
the  party  in  this  State  may  be,  let  our  leaders  bear  in  mind  that  at  no 
time  in  our  history  or  in  the  world's  histor}^  have  men  reflected  on 
public  affairs  as  they  do  to-day.  At  no  time  has  knowledge  been  so 
general  or  intelligent  discussion  of  state  concerns  so  much  a  public 
habit  as  to-day.  Illiteracy  is  a  phenomenon,  daily  growing  rarer,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  an  absolutely  illiterate  American 
citizen  will  belong  to  an  extinct  species  as  hard  to  find  as  a  specimen  of 
the  defunct  ichthyosaurus.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  mere  assertions 
of  right  or  exhibitions  of  power.     Where  do  you  get  your  power  ? 
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Why  do  you  assert  and  whence  comes  that  right  ?  These  questions  will 
be  asked  by  every  man  who  reads  a  newspaper.  As  Lowell  pats  it: 
"  You  are  the  powers  that  be.  Are  you  the  powers  that  ought  to  be? 
is  a  question  that  will  be  asked."  Louis  XIV.  might  say,  "  I  am  the 
state,"  but  no  one  has  said  it  safely  or  long  since  the  French  King  joined 
his  royal  fathers.  The  moral  forces  of  to-day  rule  men,  parties,  and 
states.  They  laugh  at  bayonets;  their  voice  is  louder  than  the  voice 
of  cannon;  they  sweep  away  kings  and  governments.  Even  the  great 
Napoleon,  with  his  victorious  legions  behind  him,  was  driven  by 
moral  forces  to  his  rock.  "  Will  the  Pope's  excommunication  cause 
the  muskets  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  my  soldiers?  "  said  he,  with  a 
warrior's  contempt  for  anything  but  brute  force.  Within  four  years 
the  muskets  did  literally  fall  from  the  frozen  hands  of  his  heroic  fol- 
lowers, and  less  than  two  years  later  he  abdicated  on  the  very  spot 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  captive  Pope's  coerced  surrender  of 
his  rights.  The  Pope,  aged,  friendless,  imprisoned,  tortured  by  threats 
and  importunities,  represented  the  moral  force  which  triumphed,  as  it 
always  does,  in  the  end. 

The  Democrats  who  assembled  at  the  recent  meeting  in  the 
Cooper  Union  were  brought  together  to  protect  the  common  right 
of  Democratic  citizens  by  insisting  that  forms  should  not  be  used  to 
strangle  substance.  In  the  language  of  the  notice,  "  a  convention  se- 
lected in  midwinter,  upon  so  short  a  call,  cannot  be  fairl}^  and  truly 
representative  of  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  would 
inevitably  debar  the  mass  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  the  voice  which  they  are  justly  entitled  to  in 
the  selection  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  and  the  framing  of  the  party's  platform."  To  say  that  these 
Democrats — many  of  them  long  eminent  in  the  party  councils  for 
devotion  and  faithful  service — were  disaffected  or  disloyal  or  "  mug- 
wumps "  is  wholly  beside  the  question.  They  stated  their  grievance 
and  based  their  reluctance  to  arbitrary  dictation  upon  the  statement 
above  quoted.  If  the  fact  was  as  stated  by  them,  who  could  deny  the 
justice  of  their  remonstrance?  If  it  were  otherwise  and  the  hastening 
of  the  convention  at  so  unusual  a  season  was  not  intended  to  effect 
an  ulterior  and  unavowed  purpose,  then  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
movers  to  justify  their  action  otherwise  than  by  frivolous  pretences 
or  angry  denunciation.  Just  remonstrances  deserve  sometliing  more 
than  ebullitions  of  temper  in  reply.  Strike,  if  you  please,  but  answer, 
if  you  can,  otherwise  than  by  blows.     The  great  mass  of  voters  can- 
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not  be  frigliteiied  into  silence  nor  threatened  into  submission.  They 
are  the  people,  and  the  people  constitute  the  court  of  last  resort. 
Shams  cannot  live  long  in  the  daylight  of  free  discussion.  Judgment 
will,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  pronounced  on  the  merits. 

The  protest  at  the  Cooper  Union  was  not  only  a  warning  but  a 
lesson,  one  that  should  be  thankfully  accepted.  It  means  that  even 
loyal  and  faithful  party  men  will,  on  occasion,  define  their  duty  and 
their  allegiance.  They  reserve  certain  sovereign  rights  which  are  not 
surrendered  when  they  enter  the  party.  They  recognize  that  chiefs 
are  indispensable  to  organization,  and  that  success  cannot  be  had  with- 
out organization.  They  recognize  that  for  the  good  of  the  party  and 
the  attainment  of  its  ends  self-denial  must  be  practised  and  a  generous 
postponement  of  personal  preferences  shown.  It  is  obvious  to  them 
that  here  and  elsewhere  the  majority  must  rule  and  the  minority  (save 
in  extreme  cases)  submit.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  ready  and  cheerful 
co-operation  is  necessary  in  legitimate  efforts  to  secure  the  ascendency 
of  party  principles,  by  promoting  the  success  of  those  selected  as  the 
exponents  of  those  principles. 

But  they  will  insist,  and  their  leaders  would,  if  wise,  remember, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  only  an  empty  and  meaningless  for- 
mula unless  it  is  regularly  and  fairly  ascertained ;  that  any  attempt 
to  thwart  the  expression  of  such  will  by  disingenuous  or  fraudulent 
device,  or  by  reckless  indifference,  or  through  excessive  deference 
to  or  affection  for  a  preferred  aspirant  to  office,  may  justly  arouse  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  loyal  party  men.  The  question  of 
personality  sinks  into  indifference  as  compared  with  the  principle 
involved.  It  is  one  of  justice,  that  kind  of  justice  which  respects 
right  and  enforces  duty.  "This  looks  like  a  riot,"  said  Louis  XYI. 
when  the  mutterings  of  the  great  collapse  first  broke  out  into  overt 
acts.  "No,  sire,"  was  the  answer,  "not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution." 
Wise  rulers  should  beware  lest  riots  ripen  into  rebellion,  and  re- 
bellion into  revolution,  and  revolution  into  destruction. 

Some  of  those  who  discountenance  the  movement  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  above  will  belittle  it,  others  will  denounce  it  as  a  "bolt." 
As  to  the  former,  they  represent  a  numerous  class  upon  whom  argu- 
ment has  no  more  effect  than  "Wagner's  music  on  a  deaf  man.  If  they 
had  lived  in  Pliny's  time  and  had  seen  the  angry  volcano  sending 
out  its  lava,  they  would  have  laughed  and  gone  to  bed,  trusting 
with  optimistic  security  that  something  or  other  would  check  the 
disagreeable   manifestation.     As  to   the   others,  it   may  be  asked  of 
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tlaem,  In  what  respect  is  the  movement  a  "bolt"?  This  expression 
denotes  a  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  the  party,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing one's  vote  to  a  candidate  other  than  the  regular  candidate  of  the 
party  with  which  the  so-called  "  bolter  "  has  been  affiliated.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  no  such  element.  It  is  the  right  of  every  Democrat 
to  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  party  personally,  or  by  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  choice  of  whom  he  has  had  a  share  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part.  Here  it  is  alleged  that  sound  customs  have  been 
violated,  that  great  masses  of  our  people  have  been  practically  dis- 
franchised, that  a  most  important  convention  has  been  called,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  proper  season,  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
those  who  might  oppose  the  wishes  of  influential  persons  having 
ends  of  their  own  to  subserve.  That  this  charge  is  really  well  founded 
has  not  been  seriously  denied.  A  feeble  and  (probably)  half-humor- 
ous attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  this  course,  on  the  ground  that 
the  season  of  midwinter  was  more  convenient  for  the  farmer — a  ten- 
der solicitude  for  whose  interests  has  dictated  a  change  which  has 
aroused  great  and  wide-spread  indignation.  Spectatum  admissi  risum 
teneaiiSj  amicif  Do  not  fear  to  laugh,  my  friends.  You  will  not  enjoy 
the  joke  half  so  much  as  those  who  perpetrated  it  for  the  first  time. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  to  call  a  second  convention  and  to 
send  delegates  to  Chicago  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  first  for  admis- 
sion is  in  itself  rebellion.  Why,  pray?  For  what  are  committees  on 
contested  seats  provided,  but  to  pass  upon  the  very  questions  that 
the  protestants  are  anxious  to  raise?  To  say  that  the  first  convention 
is  regular  merely  begs  the  question.  If  regularity  implies  only  an 
outward  observance  of  forms  and  formulas,  accompanied  by  undis- 
guised contempt  for  substantial  rights,  then  the  claim  is  founded. 
But  it  may  be  that  those  who  say  that  forms  were  designed  to  protect 
rights,  not  to  cover  wrongs,  may  prevail,  and  that  they  may  be  admitted 
to  the  convention  hall.  What  will  happen  then?  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  National  Convention  choose  to  consummate  the  work  of  exclu- 
sion and  disfranchisement,  why  should  the  so-called  "  regulars  "  com- 
plain of  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  especially 
where  judgment  is  rendered  in  their  favor?  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as 
many  may  suppose,  that  a  separate  ticket  for  electors  shall  be  run. 
The  men  placed  upon  the  ticket  will  no  doubt  be  accepted  as  the 
candidates  of  the  Democracy,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will,  as 
indeed  they  must,  deposit  the  vote  of  the  State  for  the  nominees  of  the 
convention. 

1% 
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That  there  is  danger  ahead  and  breakers  in  sight  may  be  true, 
but  whose  is  the  fault?  Who  is  responsible  for  a  condition  of  things 
easily  avoided,  first  by  a  due  regard  for  sound  usages,  secondly  by 
a  considerate  deference  to  the  wishes  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
rights  of  thousands  whose  devotion  to  Democracy  has  never  been  im- 
peached? It  is  possible,  and  some  may  think  it  highly  probable,  that 
the  action  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement  has  in  fact  averted  a  for- 
midable danger.  Uncontrolled  power  is  dangerous  even  when  exer- 
cised by  wise  men.  The  wine  of  authority  may  rise  to  their  head  and 
obscure  their  vision.  Does  any  impartial  man  think  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient from  the  standpoint  of  the  party's  interest  to  close  discussion 
in  February  on  all  the  subjects  that  are  to  agitate  the  public  mind  in 
June?  Was  it  for  the  beiiefit  of  the  party  that  sharp  lines  of  duty 
were  drawn  a  few  days  ago  without  reference  to  the  changes  in  the 
near  future?  Was  it  prudent  to  commit  this  mandate  to  agents  to-day, 
when  it  could  not  be  exercised  until  three  long  months  had  passed? 
The  questions  answer  themselves. 

How  much  good  or  how  much  evil  will  come  of  all  this,  w^e  may 
conjecture  and  surmise,  but  we  may  not  with  any  assurance  predict. 
This  we  may  safely  say :  that  when  the  great  Democratic  party  shall 
be  so  ruled  that  thousands  of  its  members,  with  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  disfranchised  without  a  murmur  and  gagged  without  an  attempt 
at  remonstrance,  then  the  letters  shall  be  seen  upon  the  wall,  then  the 
great  principles  of  popular  rights,  of  State  sovereignty,  of  equal  taxa- 
tion, of  restriction  upon  Federal  authority  and  resistance  to  Federal 
encroachment,  the  principles  which  Jefferson  chose  to  establish  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Nation,  these  principles  must  be  committed  to  other 
hands.     Dii  avertiie  ! 

Feedeeic  E.  Coudekt. 
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Soon  after  the  New  York  election  of  1891,  David  B.  Ilill,  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  announced  in  a  newspaper  interview  that  noth- 
ing but  cowardice  would  prevent  the  Democrats  from  having  a  major- 
ity in  the  newly  elected  State  senate.  The  unofficial  returns  from  the 
thirty-two  senatorial  districts  showed  the  election  of  seventeen  Repub- 
licans, one  Independent  Republican,  and  fourteen  Democrats.  Time 
proved  that  Governor  Hill's  announcement  was  no  idle  boast. 

Claims  were  put  forth  that  in  four  districts  in  which  Republican 
candidates  were  said  to  have  been  elected,  irregularities  of  one  kind  or 
another  had  been  committed  which  would  give  seats  in  the  senate  to 
the  Democratic  candidates.  In  the  twenty-seventh  district  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Republican  candidate,  Sherwood,  who  had  received 
nearly  1,700  plurality,  was  ineligible  because  of  his  holding  a  city  office. 
In  the  twenty-fifth  district  it  was  claimed  that  because  of  errors  in  the 
distribution  of  the  ballots  among  the  election  districts,  votes  cast  for  the 
Republican  candidate,  who  had  received  a  plurality  of  about  1,400, 
should  be  thrown  out,  sufficient  in  number,  to  give  the  election  to  his 
Democratic  opponent.  In  the  sixteenth  district  it  was  claimed  that 
there  had  been  irregularities  which  would  justify  the  conversion  of 
a  Republican  plurality  of  600  into  a  Democratic  plurality.  In  the 
fifteenth  district  it  was  claimed  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  certain 
marks  upon  some  of  the  Republican  ballots,  and  other  irregularities, 
a  sufficient  number  should  be  rejected  to  convert  the  Republican  plu- 
rality of  68  into  a  Democratic  plurality  of  14. 

In  each  of  these  four  senatorial  districts  there  was  one  county  in 
v/hich  a  majority  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  under  the  law  are 
also  the  board  of  county  canvassers,  were  Democrats.  In  each  of  these 
counties  this  Democratic  board  took  steps  to  have  the  Democratic  claim 
against  the  Republican  senatorial  candidate  brought  before  the  State 
canvassing  board.  In  the  twenty-seventh  district,  which  is  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Chemung,  Steuben,  and  Alleghany,  the  Democratic 
board  of  Steuben  passed  resolutions  declaring  Sherwood  to  have  been 
ineligible,  and  attached  them,  with  affidavits  and  other  papers,  to  the 
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official  return  whicli  it  transmitted  to  the  State  board  at  Albany.  In 
the  twenty -fifth  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cortland  and 
Onondaga,  the  Democratic  board  of  the  latter  county  was  believed  to 
have  sent  some  extraneous  matter  to  the  State  board  in  order  to  secure 
the  giving  of  a  certificate  to  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  the  six- 
teenth district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Rensselaer  and  Washing- 
ton, the  Democratic  board  of  the  former  sent  in  a  protest  against  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidate,  alleging  irregularities  at  various 
election  districts.  In  the  fifteenth  district,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Dutchess,  Columbia,  and  Putnam,  the  Democratic  board  of  the  first- 
named  county  continued  in  session  until  after  the  boards  of  the  other 
two  had  completed  their  work,  and  then  passed  a  resolution  determin- 
ing and  declaring  the  result  of  the  election  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  Democratic  candidate  a  plurality,  and  sent  a  certificate  and  state- 
ment to  the  State  board  signed  by  its  chairman  and  one  Mylod  as 
secretary  pro  tem.^  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Mylod  certificate. 

By  the  first  of  December  it  became  evident  that  the  State  board  was 
about  to  consider  all  these  claims  and  protests.  The  Republican  State 
committee  thereupon  employed  counsel,  who  instituted  legal  proceed- 
ings in  the  interest  of  the  various  Republican  candidates  whose  elections 
were  threatened.  Application  was  made  on  the  first  of  December  to 
Justice  Edwards,  of  Hudson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  for 
an  order  that  the  State  board  of  canvassers  should  show  cause  why  a 
mandamus  should  not  issue  restraining  them  from  considering  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Steuben  board  as  to  Sherwood's  eligibility,  or  any  other 
document  bearing  on  the  election  in  the  twenty-seventh  district  except 
the  statement  of  the  county  board  showing  the  number  of  votes  cast ;  for 
a  second  order  requiring  the  State  board  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  restrained  from  considering  or  acting  upon  the  Mylod  certificate 
of  the  Datchess  board;  and  for  a  third  order  requiring  the  Dutchess 
County  board  to  show  cause  before  Justice  Barnard  at  Poughkeepsie, 
why  they  should  not  be  re-convened  and  compelled  to  correct  the  state- 
ment by  which  they  had  counted  out  the  Republican  candidate.  Simi- 
lar orders  were  issued  by  Justice  Landon,  also  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  on  December  2,  requiring  the  State  board  to  show  cause 
before  Justice  Edwards  why  they  should  not  refrain  from  considering 
anything  but  the  certified  returns  from  the  sixteenth  and  twenty -fifth 
districts.     All  these  orders  were  granted. 

In  compliance  with  these  orders,  counsel  for  the  various  parties  ap- 
peared before  Justice  Edwards  at  Hudson  on  December  5,  and  a  large 
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portion  of  the  day  was  spent  in  discussing  the  questions  that  arose.  The 
Justice  expressed  a  regret  that  these  imj^ortant  questions  should  be 
brought  before  him  in  the  midst  of  a  court  which  he  was  then  hold- 
ing, and  intimated  a  desire  that  they  might  be  put  in  shape  where  he 
could  render  a  decision  without  a  thorough  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions of  law  involved,  from  which  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
General  Term,  then  in  session  at  Albany,  and  thence  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  without  delay.  One  of  the  counsel  for  the  Eepublican  sena- 
tors then  offered  to  make  a  stipulation  in  accordance  with  which  the 
cases  could  be  carried  up  through  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  Maynard,  the  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  who  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  State  board,  while 
expressing  personally  an  approval  of  the  proposed  stipulation,  stated 
that  he  then  had  no  authority  from  the  members  of  the  State  board  to 
enter  into  it,  and  could  not  sign  without  conferring  with  them.  There- 
upon, in  order  that  Mr.  Maynard  might  get  the  necessary  authority, 
the  court  was  adjourned  to  the  city  of  Albany  at  9  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  December  7. 

At  that  hour  Justice  Edwards  and  the  Eepublican  counsel  were 
on  hand,  and  after  considerable  delay  Mr.  Maynard  appeared  with 
a  stipulation  ready  for  signature.  By  the  terms  of  this  stipulation 
all  the  parties  to  the  various  contests  agreed  to  have  the  questions 
at  issue  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  decision,  and  that  all 
proceedings  in  the  State  board  of  canvassers  should  be  suspended 
until  the  decision  was  reached,  "  provided  such  decision  was  made 
prior  to  December  80,  1891,  arid  that  such  canvass  shall  he  completed^ 
and  the  certificates  of  the  result  and  of  election  made  and  issued  by  the  State 
hoard  of  canvassers  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  these  cases,  if  so  made,  and  also  in  the  twenty  fifth  district,  vn  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  and  other  ap- 
peaUy  Thereupon  orders  were  made  for  a  mandamus  in  each  case  as 
asked  for  by  the  various  relators,  and  the  stipulation  above  quoted 
was  signed  by  the  counsel  for  all  parties.  I  have  put  in  italics  the 
words  of  this  stipulation  to  which,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  State  board  of  canvassers,  special  importance  is  attached. 

Appeals  were  immediately  taken  to  the  General  Term,  which  was 
tlien  in  session  at  Albany ;  counsel  for  the  various  parties  appeared 
before  that  Term  on  the  same  day,  December  7,  and  an  order  of 
affirmance  was  made  in  each  case  without  argument.  From  these 
orders  of  affirmance  appeals  were  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  then 
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in  session.  On  tlie  morning  of  December  8,  counsel  for  all  parties 
appeared  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  tlie  cases  were  set  down  for 
argument  on  Friday,  December  11.  Upon  that  day  tliey  were  argued. 
In  the  mean  time  proceedings  had  been  going  on  in  Onondaga  Count}^, 
relating  to  the  election  in  the  twenty -fifth  district,  against  the  Onondaga 
board  of  county  canvassers,  and  the  appeals  in  those  proceedings  had 
also  been  hastened  through  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But  these  ap- 
peals were  not  argued  until  December  15. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  seven  judges,  and  at  the  time 
five  of  them.  (Chief  Judge  Ruger,  and  Judges  Earl,  Peckham,  O'Brien, 
and  Gray)  were  Democrats  and  two  (Judges  Andrews  and  Finch)  were 
Republicans.  Its  decisions  in  the  various  cases  were  announced  on 
Tuesday,  December  29.  Only  a  brief  summary  of  these  decisions  can 
be  here  given.  They  are  to  be  found  at  length  in  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Reporter,  Vol.  41,  and  will  appear  in  the  regular  series  of 
New  York  Reports. 

1.  In  the  twenty -seventh  district  case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  objection  made  to  Sherwood  was 
that  he  was  ineligible.  He  was  a  park  commissioner  in  the  city  of 
Hornellsville.  The  New  York  constitution  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  legislature  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  is, 
or  within  one  hundred  days  previous  thereto  has  been,  an  officer 
under  any  city  government.  The  Court  of  Appeals  was  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  State  board  had  no  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  quest^on  of  eligibility;  that  its  sole  duty  was  to  make  computa- 
tions fron  <Iie  figures  returned  to  them  by  the  county  boards  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  having  made  them,  to  declare  the  result  by  the  proper 
certificate;  and  that  in  performing  this  duty,  they  w^ere  not  at  liberty 
to  consider  or  act  upon  any  extraneous  papers  or  information.  But 
the  majority  of  the  court  held  (Judge  Earl  writing  the  opinion),  first, 
that  Sherwood  was  clearly  ineligible,  the  office  of  park  commissioner 
being  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  an  office  under  a  city  government; 
second,  it  was  conceded  that  the  senate,  under  the  constitution,  was 
the  sole  judge  as  to  the  qualification*of  its  members.  But  as  Sher- 
wood had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court  to  clothe  him  with  ajDparent 
title  to  the  office  and  by  its  affirmative  action  to  remove  obstacles 
in  the  pathway  of  his  proposed  intrusion  into  the  office,  and  as  upon 
undisputed  facts  the  court  could  see  that  he  was  ineligible,  it  simply 
determined  that  it  would  not  aid  him.  It  held  that  in  so  doing  it 
in  no  way  infringed  upon  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 
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The  English  rule  is  that  where  the  majority  candidate  is  ineligible, 
and  sufficient  notice  of  his  ineligibility  has  been  given,  the  person 
receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes,  being  eligible,  must  be 
declared  elected.  But  this  rule  has  not  been  followed  in  this  country. 
The  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
adopt  it,  saying  that  the  English  rule  in  this  particular  has  never  been 
adopted  in  this  country  and  is  inapplicable  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  courts  of  this  country  generally  take  the  same  view. 
Judge  McCrary  says  in  his  "American  Law  of  Elections": 

"It  is  a  fundamental  idea  with  us  that  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  plurality, 
shall  be  required  to  elect  tlie  person  to  office  by  popular  vote.  An  election  with 
us  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  majority  or  plurality  of  the  electors.  Any  doc- 
trine which  opens  the  way  for  minority  rule  in  any  case  is  anti-republican  and 
anti- American.  The  English  rule,  if  adhered  to,  would  in  many  cases  result 
in  compelling  very  large  majorities  to  submit  to  very  small  minorities,  as  an  in- 
eligible person  may  receive,  and  in  many  cases  has  received,  a  great  majority  of 
the  votes.  It  is  enough  in  such  a  case  to  hold  the  election  void."  (McCrary  on 
'Elections,"  3d  ed.,  §295.) 

And  it  was  held  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1872  that 
where  a  majority  of  the  electors,  through  ignorance  of  the  law  or  the 
fact,  vote  for  one  ineligible  to  the  office,  their  votes  are  not  nullities, 
and  the  office  cannot  be  given  to  the  qualified  person  having  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes,  but  the  election  is  a  failure,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion must  be  had  (People  vs.  Clute,  50  N.  Y.,  452).  In  accordance 
with  these  views.  Judge  Earl,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the  senate,  says: 

"If  it  shall  agree  with  this  couj-t  that  the  relator  was  ineligible,  and  also 
find  that  his  competitor  was  not  elected,  the  result  will  be  that  a  new  election 
will  have  to  be  ordered  in  that  district,  and  the  electors  there  can  then  choose  a 
person  qualified  to  hold  the  office,  and  then  they  can  be  properly  represented  in 
the  senate." 

In  this  particular  case  Mr.  Sherwood  had  received  an  opinion 
from  a  very  distinguished  lawyer,  George  F,  Danforth,  an  ex-judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  that  he  was  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, and  was  therefore  eligible;  and  his  opinion,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  New  York  Attorney-General  to  the  contrar}^,  had  been  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  district,  and  tlic  electors  who  voted  for 
Sherwood  did  so  in  reliance  on  Judge  Danfortli's  opinion,  and 
"  through  ignorance  of  tlie  law  "  as  it  was  afterward  expounded  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  dissenting  o])inion  of  Judge  Finch, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  Judge  Andrews,  after  stating  the  above 
propositions'  as  to  the  duties  of  the  State  board  of  canvassers,  as  to 
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which   lie  says,  "  We  are  all  agreed,  and  there  exists  among  us  no 
difference  of  opinion,"  the  following  language  is  used: 

*'Our  decision  entitles  him  to  his  relief  even  though  his  mandamus  be 
quashed  ;  foK  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  State  canvassers  will  violate  the 
settled  law  of  the  State  as  expounded  to  them  by  its  court  of  last  resort.  Indeed, 
they  themselves,  in  and  by  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  upon  which  all  these 
cases  have  been  heard,  have  promised  and  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  court.  We  have  interpreted  the  law  for  them ;  we  have  de- 
clared that  whether  Sherwood  was  or  was  not  eligible  is  a  subject  with  which  they 
have  no  concern,  a  question  which  they  cannot  consider,  and  which,  however 
decided,  can  have  no  influence  or  effect  upon  the  one  distinct  and  definite  duty 
which  they  have  to  perform.  They  are  men  of  character  and  reputation,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  strong  and  specific  force  of  a  mandamus  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  do  their  duty,  as  that  duty  has  been  defined  by  this  court 
and  as  they  themselves  have  formally  promised  to  perform  it." 

The  sequel  will  show  that  Judge  Finch's  confidence  was  misplaced. 

2.  In  the  twenty-fifth  district,  another  class  of  questions  arose  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Ballot  Eeform  Act,  passed  in  1890  and  amended 
in  1891.  In  this  case  it  was  proved  that  certain  ballots  were  cast  at  the 
election  for  Eufus  T.  Peck,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of 
senator  in  the  first  election  district  of  the  town  of  Camillus,  upon 
which  the  indorsement  was,  "  Official  Ballot  for  Second  District  Poll. 
Town  of  Camillus."  Similar  mistakes  were  made  in  other  towns  in 
Onondaga  County ;  that  is,  the  ballots  intended  for  a  certain  election 
district  were  by  mistake  and  inadvertence  indorsed  as  for  another 
district.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  inadvertent  transposition  of 
ballots.  The  ballot-reform  law  required  that  on  the  back  of  each  bal- 
lot should  be  printed  tlie  indorsement,"  Official  Ballot  for ,"  and 

that  after  the  word  "  for  "  should  follow  the  designation  of  the  polling 
place  for  which  the  ballot  was  prepared,  the  date  of  the  election,  and 
a  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  the  county  clerk,  and  that  the  ballot 
should  contain  no  caption  or  other  indorsement  except  as  in  the  sec- 
tion provided.  The  number  of  ballots  so  transposed  was  1,252.  There 
was  no  pretence  that  any  person  voting  these  ballots  thus  indorsed 
was  aware  that  there  was  anything  wrong  about  the  indorsement.  It 
was  conceded  by  all  the  judges  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
tentional error  in  distributing  the  ballots.  The  indorsement  itself  was 
proper,  but  the  ballots  were  sent  to  the  wrong  district.  The  ballots 
were  voted  without  any  objection  or  challenge,  and  were  counted  by 
the  inspectors  of  election  without  a  protest  of  any  sort.  No  one  then 
supposed  they  were  illegal  or  unofficial ;  but  the  county  canvassers 
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were  by  the  decision  of  Justice  O'Brien,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  who  was  sent  to  Syracuse  from  Kew  York  by  Governor  Hill  to 
hold  a  court  in  the  latter  county,  instructed  to  disregard  these  ballots. 
The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  Justice  O'Brien's  de- 
cision, and  held  that  these  ballots  should  be  disregarded.  Throwing 
out  these  ballots  gave  the  seat  to  Nichols,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  prevailing  opinions  were  written  by  Judges  Eager,  O'Brien,  and 
Gray  and  concurred  in  by  Judge  Earl;  the  dissenting  opinions  by 
Judges  Andrews  and  Peckham,  concurred  in  by  Judge  Finch.  It 
would  be  unprofitable  here  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in 
this  case,  which  relate  to  provisions  of  the  New  York  Ballot  Eeform 
Law.  The  question  was  very  important,  and  a  perusal  of  the  opinions 
would  repay  those  interested  in  ballot  reform. 

3.  In  the  sixteenth  district  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  was 
in  favor  of  the  Eepublican  candidate,  Derby.  There  was  indeed  so  little 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  his  opponent  that  the  case  was 
practically  abandoned  upon  the  argument.  The  irregularities  alleged 
by  Collins  on  the  part  of  Derby  were  such  as  the  court  all  agreed  no 
board  of  canvassers  had  any  right  to  inquire  into. 

4.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  cases,  and  the  one  which  re- 
quires the  closest  attention,  was  that  of  the  fifteenth  district,  compris- 
ing the  counties  of  Columbia,  Dutchess,  and  Putnam.  I  have  stated 
in  a  general  way  the  facts  relating  to  this  district,  but  there  are  certain 
other  facts  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to 
understand  the  action  of  the  State  board  with  reference  to  this  district. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  an  order  was  made  by  Justice  Edwards 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  returnable  on  the  5th  clay  of  December 
before  Judge  Barnard,  of  Poughkeepsie,  requiring  the  Dutchess  County 
board  of  canvassers  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  re-con- 
vened and  compelled  to  correct  the  statement  which  they  had  made 
by  counting  the  votes  cast  for  Deane  which  they  had  erroneously 
thrown  out.  Among  the  votes  which  they  had  thrown  out  were  some 
which  had  been  returned  by  the  inspectors  as  having  been  marked  for 
identification,  and  certain  other  ballots  which  had  not  been  so  returned 
but  which  the  county  board  had  thrown  out  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  in  fact  marked  for  identification ;  the  truth  being  that  they  were 
marked  apparently  by  accident  by  the  slipping  up  of  the  printer's 
"quad,"  thus  making  an  ink  mark  upon  each  ballot.  There  were 
thirty-one  of  these  ballots,  which  were  returned  from  the  town  of 
Eed  Hook.     The  provisions  of  the  Ballot  Eeform  Law  with  regard  to 
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ballots  appearing  to  be  marked  for  identification  are  perfectly  plain. 
It  is  required  by  tlie  law  that  wben  any  ballots  are  believed  by  any 
election  officer  to  have  been  marked  in  any  way  with  intent  that  they 
may  be  identified,  the  inspectors  of  election  shall  write  their  names  on 
the  back  thereof  and  attach  them  to  their  original  certificate  of  can- 
vass, with  a  statement  of  the  specific  grounds  upon  which  the  validity 
of  such  ballots  is  questioned.  "  Such  ballots  shall  be  counted  in  estimat- 
ing the  result  of  an  election;  but  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  certificate  declaring  such  result,  a  writ  of  mandamus  may  issue 
out  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  board  of  canvassers  by  whom 
the  ballots  were  counted,  upon  the  application  of  any  candidate  voted 
for  at  the  election,  to  require  a  re-count  of  the  votes;  and  all  questions 
relating  to  the  validity  of  such  ballots,  and  as  to  whether  they  were 
properly  counted,  shall  be  determined  in  such  proceedings  "  (Ballot 
Eeform  Law  of  1890,  as  amended  in  1891,  §  31). 

Upon  the  question  coming  up  before  Justice  Barnard  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  he  held,  in  conformity  with  this  plain  provision  of  law,  that  the 
county  board  had  no  right  to  throw  out  these  ballots,  and  issued  a 
mandamus  commanding  the  board  immediately  to  re-convene  and  cor- 
rect its  canvass  by  counting  the  votes  for  Deane,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, which  they  had  erroneously  thrown  out.  In  pursuance  of  this 
mandamus  the  county  board  of  canvassers  met  and  made  a  re-count 
of  the  votes,  by  which  the  plurality  of  Osborne  over  Deane  in  Dutchess 
County  was  made  180  instead  of  184,  giving  to  Deane  a  majority  in 
the  district  of  40.  The  board  was  re-convened  and  the  re-canvass  had, 
pursuant  to  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  in  1880,  by 
which  it  is  provided  that  a  county  board  may  be  re-convened  to  cor- 
rect errors,  and  that  the  statement  made  under  the  order  of  the  court 
on  such  re-canvass  shall  in  all  places  be  treated  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  such  corrected  statement  had  been  a  part  of  the  original  required  by 
law  (Chap.  460  of  the  Laws  of  1880).  After  this  re-canvass,  Mr.  Os- 
borne, the  Democratic  candidate,  applied,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  under 
section  81  of  the  Ballot  Eeform  Law  above  quoted,  for  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus requiring  another  re-count  of  the  votes  and  for  the  determination  of 
the  questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  ballots  alleged  to  be  marked. 
The  ballot  law  also  provides,  in  section  ^b,  that  when  a  ballot  has  been 
deposited  upon  which  "  a  writing  or  mark  of  any  kind  has  been  placed 
by  the  voter ^  or  by  any  other  person  to  his  knowledge,  with  the  intent 
that  such  ballot  shall  be  afterwards  identified  as  the  one  voted  by  him, 
the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect."     The  matter  came  again 
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before  Justice  Barnard,  upon  the  mandamus  prayed  for  bj  Osborne ; 
but  there  being  no  proof  that  any  of  the  ballots  in  question  were 
marked  hy  the  voter ^  or  by  any  other  person  to  Ms  knowledge^with  the  intent 
that  the  ballot  should  be  identified,  Justice  Barnard  decided  that  the 
ballots  in  question  could  not  be  thrown  out,  and  dismissed  the  writ. 
After  the  corrected  statement  and  certificate  was  made  pursuant  to 
Justice  Barnard's  order,  various  efforts  were  made  to  keep  it  from  the 
officials  at  Albany.  But  a  certified  copy  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  county  clerk  of  Dutchess  County  was  on  the  15th  day  of  Decem- 
ber left  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  with  Mr.  Benedict,  the  deputy 
secretary,  and  received  by  him  without  objection.  Mr.  Benedict,  how- 
ever, afterward,  on  the  same  day,  notified  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
relators,  by  telephone,  that  Mr.  Eice,  the  Secretary,  refused  to  file  this 
copy  because,  though  certified  by  the  Dutchess  County  clerk,  it  was 
not  sent  to  him  by  the  county  clerk.  The  law,  and  the  order  of  Jus- 
tice Barnard  required  that  the  county  clerk  should  send  a  certified 
copy  of  such  corrected  statement  and  certificate  to  the  Governor,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Comptroller;  but  stays  were  granted  by 
various  justices,  and  upon  one  pretext  or  another  this  corrected  state 
ment  was  not  sent  by  the  county  clerk  to  Albany  until  the  21st  day 
of  December. 

On  that  day  the  county  clerk,  having  been  ordered  thereto  not 
only  by  Justice  Barnard  but  also  by  Justice  C alien,  of  Brooklyn, 
deposited  in  the  post-office  at  Poughkeepsie  verified  copies  of 
these  corrected  statements,  directed  to  each  of  the  above-named  ofii- 
cers.  On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  it  was  found  that  these  copies 
were  not  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Governor,  or  Comp- 
troller ;  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that  the  county  clerk  (a  Demo- 
crat appointed  by  Governor  Hill  in  place  of  the  Kepublican  who  had 
been,  during  the  pendency  of  the  legal  proceedings,  removed  by  the 
Governor)  appeared  at  Albany  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  and 
procured  the  copies  which  he  had  mailed,  from  the  offices  of  the  offi- 
cials to  whom  they  were  sent.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  delivered  by  the  Secretary  himself  back  to  the  county 
clerk.  The  county  clerk  obtained  the  copy  sent  to  the  Governor 
from  a  messenger  boy  in  the  executive  chamber,  whose  act  in  deliver- 
ing it  up  was  afterward  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  copy  di- 
rected to  the  Comptroller  was  delivered  by  the  Comptroller's  messen- 
ger to  Mr.  Maynard,  then  Deputy  Attorney-General,  and  counsel  for 
the  State  board,  at  his  request.     These  facts  were  elicited  upon  an 
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investigation  instituted  before  Justice  Cullen  to  punisli  the  county 
clerk  for  contempt  in  disregarding  his  order.  It  also  there  appeared 
that  the  county  clerk  applied  to  Governor  Hill  for  instructions  as 
to  how  he  should  get  back  these  copies,  and  was  referred  by  him  to 
Mr.  Maynard  as  counsel  for  the  State  board. 

The  deposit  in  the  post-office  had  been  made  ]3iirsuant  to  a  statute 
requiring  such  deposits  to  be  made  by  the  county  clerk.  The  county 
clerk  had,  by  making  the  deposits  in  the  post-office,  parted  with 
the  custody  of  these  papers.  They  belonged  in  the  respective  offices 
of  the  Grovernor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Comptroller.  It  was  the 
plain  duty  of  each  of  these  officials  to  retain  them.  The  sur- 
render of  these  records  by  these  officials  to  the  county  clerk,  and  the 
removal  of  them  from  the  offices  where  they  belonged  by  the  county 
clerk,  were  criminal  offences  under  the  Penal  Code  of  New  York 
(§§  94  and  531),  subjecting  the  offender  to  severe  penalties. 

On  December  23d  a  copy  of  the  corrected  statement  and  certi- 
ficate, certified  by  the  county  clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  under  his 
seal,  and  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  the  same  had  been  duly 
mailed  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  21st  by  the  county  clerk,  was  served 
personally  upon  each  member  of  the  State  board.  Each  member  of 
the  State  board  was  then  put  in  possession  of  a  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  the  statement  and  certificate  corrected  by  order  of  the  court, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  undisputed  returns  from  the  other 
two  counties  in  the  district,  was  conclusive  information  to  them  that 
Deane  was  elected  over  Osborne  by  a  plurality  of  40  votes. 

The  Court  of  Appeals'  decisions  were  rendered  on  December  29. 
On  that  day  the  Secretary  of  State  had  in  his  possession  (unless  he 
liad  wrongfully  parted  with  them)  two  certified  copies  of  the  cor- 
rected statement  and  certificate  from  Dutchess  County;  he  had  wrong- 
fully parted  with  the  copy  received  by  him  by  mail  from  the  county 
clerk.  Each  member  of  the  State  board  had  in  his  possession  (unless 
he  had  wrongfully  parted  with  it)  a  certified  copy  of  this  corrected 
statement  and  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  county  clerk. 
The  relators  in  this  case  had  applied  to  Justice  Edwards  for  a  manda- 
mus upon  two  grounds:  (1)  Because  the  Mylod  certificate  was  ir- 
regular and  void  on  its  face,  because  not  certified  by  tlie  county  clerk 
of  Dutchess  County,  under  his  seal ;  and  (2)  because,  irrespective  of  this 
irregularity,  it  was  based  upon  an  illegal  and  wrongful  canvass  made 
by  the  county  board,  whereby  that  board  had  thrown  out  votes  which 
should  have  been  counted  for  Deane,  and  thus  changed  the  result  of  the 
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senatorial  election  in  the  fifteenth  district.  The  first  objection  to  the 
Mylod  return  was  formal  and  to  some  extent  technical.  The  second  was 
vital  and  substantial.  The  decision  and  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  "  that  the  order  for  the  writ  and  the  writ  itself  should  be  modified 
by  striking  out  the  provisions  requiring  a  return  to  be  certified  by  and 
to  come  from  the  county  clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  and  under  his 
seal,  and  as  so  modified  the  order  is  affirmed."  The  order  of  Special 
Term  which  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  modified,  com- 
manded the  State  board  to  disregard  the  Mylod  certificate,  and  instead 
thereof  to  consider  "  only  such  return  from  the  County  of  Dutchess 
as  may  hereafter  be  filed  containing  the  signatures  of  the  county  clerk 
of  the  Coantij  of  Dutchess  and  the  chairman  of  said  hoard  of  county  can- 
vassers^ and  issued  under  the  seal  of  said  county  clerks  The  modification 
made  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  consisted  in  striking  out  the  words  in 
italics,  thus  leaving  the  prohibition  against  canvassing  the  Mylod  re- 
turn in  full  force. 

The  court  overruled  the  formal  objection,  holding  that  the  duties  of 
the  county  clerk  as  secretary  of  the  board  were  merely  ministerial,  and 
that  upon  his  refusal  to  certify  and  attest  the  statement  made  by  the 
board,  it  had  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  ^ro  fern.,  whose  signature 
to  a  certificate  signed  also  by  the  chairman  would  be  sufficient;  but  it 
sustained  the  substantial  objection  to  the  Mylod  return,  saying,  "As  it 
contained  the  result  of  an  illegal  and  erroneous  canvass  by  the  board 
of  county  canvassers  in  excess  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  which  would 
thereby  alter  the  result  of  an  election,  the  court  should  not  permit  it 
to  be  canvassed."  In  other  words,  it  held  that  the  Mylod  certificate 
was  good  enough  in  form,  but  bad  in  substance.  The  plain  effect 
of  the  modification  was  to  continue  in  force  the  command  that  the 
State  board  should  disregard  the  Mylod  return,  and  consider  only  such 
return  from  the  County  of  Dutchess  as  might  thereafter  be  filed,  without 
regard  to  whether  it  came  from  or  was  certified  by  the  county  clerk. 

Counsel  for  both  parties,  immediately  after  the  decisions  were  an- 
nounced, went  into  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  and  the  opinions 
were  read.  By  these  decisions  the  twenty-fifth  district  was  given 
to  the  Democratic  candidate;  the  sixteenth  to  the  Eepublican;  in 
the  twenty-seventh  district,  although  the  order  was  reversed,  the  unan- 
imous oj)inion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  that  the  State  board  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  consider  the  question  of  Sherwood's  eligibility;  in 
the  fifteenth  district  the  State  board  was  prohibited  from  considering 
or  canvassing  the  Mylod  return,  the  effect  of  which  necessarily  was  to 
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require  a  certificate  to  be  given  of  the  election  of  Deane.  The  legiti- 
mate result  of  these  decisions  was  to  seat  Derby,  Kepublican,  in  the 
sixteenth  district;  Nichols,  Democratic,  in  the  twenty-fifth;  to  order 
a  new  election  in  the  fifteenth  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Deane,  which 
occurred  after  election ;  and  to  order  a  new  election  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  district  by  reason  of  the  ineligibility  of  Sherwood,  provided 
the  senate  should  concur  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  respect  to 
such  ineligibility.  The  State  board  by  these  decisions  was  permitted 
to  give  certificates  to  only  one  Democrat  in  addition  to  the  14  whose 
election  was  undisputed.  This  would  give  to  the  Democrats  only  15 
members  on  the  organization  of  the  senate,  while  the  Kepublicans,  in- 
cluding the  one  Independent,  would  have  15.  Two  seats,  those  from 
the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-seventh,  would  be  vacant.  But  the  14 
Eepublicans  could  leave  the  senate  without  a  quorum,  even  though 
the  Independent  Eepublican  should  refuse  to  act  with  them. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Democratic  managers. 
A  long  consultation  was  immediately  had  in  the  executive  chamber 
between  the  Governor,  the  counsel,  and  some  members  of  the  State 
board.  Up  to  about  four  o'cock  it  was  understood  to  be  conceded  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Democrats  that  under  the  decisions  a  certificate 
could  not  be  given  to  Osborne  in  the  fifteenth  district.  The  case  as 
presented  to  the  State  board  was  this:  The  order  of  Justice  Edwards, 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  forbade  them  to  canvass  the  Mylod 
certificate.  Their  own  stipulation,  entered  into  by  their  counsel  with 
their  approval,  bound  them  in  honor  to  abstain  from  canvassing  the 
Mylod  certificate.  The  law  of  the  State,  which  requires  the  corrected 
return  in  all  places  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  original  return,  as 
if  it  had  been  contained  therein,  required  them  to  canvass  the  cor- 
rected return  with  one  or  more  certified  copies  of  which  each  member 
had  been  served,  and  to  disregard  the  M3dod  return  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  office  of  senator.  The  members  of  this  board  had  each  of  them 
taken  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  obli- 
gations of  their  oaths  required  them  not  to  canvass  the  Mylod  cer- 
tificate. The  law  of  the  State  made  wilful  neglect  of  any  duty  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  upon  whom  such  duty  was  enjoined  by  any 
statute  relating  to  elections,  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  penal  code  of  the  State  provided  that  where  a 
duty  was  enjoined  upon  a  public  officer,  every  wilful  omission  to  per- 
form such  duty  should  be  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor.  A  decent 
respect  for  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State,  therefore,  would  have  pre- 
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vented  these  officials  from  canvassing  the  illegal  and  false  Mjlod 
certificate. 

But  there  was  a  power  which  to  these  officials  was  higher  than 
the  law,  higher  than  the  mandates  of  any  court,  higher  than  honor, 
higher  than  the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  higher  than  the  penal 
statutes  of  the  State.  This  power  was  the  will  of  David  B.  Hill,  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Every  act  of  these  officials  and 
of  the  State  board  was  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Governor.  As  to 
this  there  has  never  been  any  disguise  or  dispute.  The  Governor, 
too,  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  One  of 
the  chief  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  that  constitution  was  that  he 
should  "  take  care  "  that  the  laws  were  "  faithfully  executed."  He  had 
during  the  previous  winter  been  elected  hj  the  legislature  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1891.  He  kept  away  from  the  Senate  and  neglected  his  duties  as  Sena- 
tor in  order  that  he  might  violate  his  oath  of  office  and  his  duty  as  Gov- 
ernor, by  taking  care  that  the  laws  should  7iot  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  State  board  again  convened  on  the  evening  of  December  29, 
1891.  Certificates  were  given,  pursuant  to  the  decisions  of  the  court, 
to  Derby  as  senator  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Nichols  in  the  twenty-fifth 
district.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Tabor,  Attorne3^-General,  a  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr,  Osborne  as  senator  in  the  fifteenth  district,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  board  knew  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
the  office,  but  was  a  defeated  candidate.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Danforth, 
State  Treasurer,  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  Sherwood  to  be  ineli- 
gible, and  submitting  to  the  senate  the  question  as  to  whether  his  op- 
ponent had  been  elected.  Upon  the  convening  of  the  senate  in  Jan- 
uary, that  body,  instead  of  ordering  a  new  election  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  under  the  pressure  of  the  previ- 
ous question  which  had  been  before  unknown  to  that  body,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  defeated  candidate,  Osborne,  who  had  received  a  certifi- 
cate unlawfully  given  by  the  State  board,  passed  a  resolution  without 
any  hearing,  investigation,or  examination,  giving  the  seat  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  district  to  Walker,  the  Democratic  candidate,  who  was  conceded 
to  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls  by  a  majority  of  over  1,600.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  board  and  the  senate  gave  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats 17  senators,  2  of  whom  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  and 
made  that  body  Democratic. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1891,  a  dinner  was 
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given  in  honor  of  Governor  Hill  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  in  Albany. 
This  was  described  in  the  Democratic  papers  as  "  a  farewell  feast  and 
jollification  over  the  victories  of  the  recent  campaign."  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Frank  Rice,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  On  his  right 
was  Governor  Hill,  and  near  him  on  either  side  were  various  members 
of  the  State  board.  These  officials  testified  to  each  other's  honesty 
and  efficiency.  The  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  State  board  all 
congratulated  each  other  on  what  to  others  seemed  the  "  deep  dam- 
nation of  the  taking  off"  of  the  lawfully  elected  senator  from  the 
fifteenth.  With  undisturbed  complacency,  if  not  with  pious  fervor, 
the  Governor  thanked  Heaven  that  "the  Republican  party  had  not 
been  able  to  steal  the  legislature."  There  was  no  question  then,  and 
there  is  no  question  now,  that  the  man  who  was  more  responsible  than 
all  others  for  making  the  Republican  senate  Democratic  was  David 
B.  Hill.  11  the  mode  by  which  that  feat  was  accomplished  de- 
serves honor  and  glory,  to  him  the  honor  and  glory  belong.  If  it 
was  disgraceful,  dishonorable,  and  criminal,  his  is  the  disgrace,  the  dis- 
honor, and  the  crime;  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  acts  which  have 
been  detailed  were  but  puppets,  moving  as  his  master-hand  directed. 

It  was  said  by  a  late  distinguished  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  in  this  country  the  law  is  supreme.  "No 
man  is  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  law ;  no  officer  of  the  government 
may  disregard  it  with  impunity.  To  their  inborn  and  native  regard 
for  law  as  a  governing  power  we  are  indebted  largely  for  the  wonder- 
ful success  and  prosperity  of  our  people  and  for  the  security  of  our 
rights."  Were  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  true,  or  have  we 
at  last  found  a  man  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  law  ?  And  may  a  high 
officer  of  the  government,  in  order  to  promote  his  own  personal  ambi- 
tion or  the  success  of  his  party,  not  only  violate  the  law  and  his  oath 
of  office  with  impunity,  but  make  such  violation  the  basis  for  demand- 
ing the  highest  honor  his  country  can  confer?  Shall  the  Bible  rule 
be  reversed  and  he  who  has  been  faithless  over  a  few  things  be  made 
ruler  over  many  things? 

As  I  write  these  words  [February  22,  1892]  a  convention  assem- 
bled within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  sit,  claiming  to  represent  a 
great  party  in  a  great  State,  is  proposing  to  submit  these  questions  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  doubt  what  their  answer  will  be, 
if  they  are  compelled  to  answer  at  all,  is  to  doubt  the  capacity  of 
the  American  people  for  self-government  and  their  attachment  to  free 
institutions.  Matthew  Hale. 
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The  greatest  known  deposit  of  anthracite  coal  is  that  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  locality  it  occurs  over  a  region  containing 
about  1,700  square  miles,  though  the  area  which  is  actually  underlaid 
with  workable  beds  does  not  exceed  483  square  miles.  Its  chief  geo- 
logical divisions  are  known  as  the  Wyoming,  the  Lehigh,  and  the 
Schujdkill  regions,  and  the  coals  these  districts  produce  are  similarly 
designated.  They  differ  somewhat  in  their  chemical  and  mechanical 
peculiarities,  though  in  many  instances  their  chief  distinction  is  that 
they  reach  their  market  by  certain  transportation  routes,  for  it  has 
often  occurred  that  the  coal  produced  at  a  certain  colliery  was  classed 
as  Lehigh  coal  if  it  were  carried  over  either  of  the  Lehigh  railroads, 
and  was  called  Schuylkill  coal  if  carried  over  the  Reading  Railroad. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in  general  in  the  Wyoming  region 
the  coal  beds  are  more  nearly  horizontal,  are  geologically  less  disturbed, 
and,  the  gaseous  ingredients  not  having  been  so  thoroughly  driven  off, 
the  coals  are  more  free-burning  than  those  of  the  other  districts.  The 
latter  characteristic  makes  their  smaller  coals,  which  are  used  largely 
for  the  production  of  steam,  more  desirable  than  the  same  sizes  of  the 
harder  coals,  as  they  are  more  easily  ignited  and  more  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  increased  draft  when  the  fire  burns  low  and  needs  to  be 
quickened  to  greater  activity.  The  process  of  coal  formation  seems 
also  to  have  gone  on  in  this  region  with  less  interruption  from  the  in- 
tercalation of  beds  of  other  material  forming  slates,  so  that  the  coal  is 
much  more  readily  prepared  for  market,  and  to  that  extent  is  more 
cheaply  produced  than  that  of  the  other  regions. 

The  Lehigh  region  is  characterized  by  coals  of  denser  structure 
with  little  volatile  matter,  so  that  they  do  not  readily  ignite.  They 
last  well  in  the  fire,  and  are  therefore  specially  in  demand  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes  requiring  a  high  and  continuous  heat,  but  the  small 
steam  coals  are  difficult  to  burn  steadily,  and  respond  slowly  to  forced 
draft,  so  that  while  they  produce  great  heat,  they  are  not  favorites 
with  firemen,  being  troublesome  in  comparison  with  Wyoming  coals. 

During  the  period  of  coal  formation  the  Schuylkill  region  was  sub- 
13 
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ject  to  interruptions  of  the  plant  growth,  and  to  the  deposit  of  strata 
of  slate  and  other  impurities  between  the  beds  of  coal.  Where  these 
are  intercalated  and  interstratified  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  coal  beds 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  coal  before  they  are  taken  from  the 
mine,  it  follows  that  much  refuse  must  be  hoisted  to  the  surface,  and 
afterward  laboriously  picked  out  from  the  coal,  which  processes  con- 
.^iderably  increase  the  cost  of  producing  coal  in  this  region. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill  regions 
has  been  variously  drawn,  and  the  estimates  of  the  areas  of  the  two 
regions  are  therefore  somewhat  discrepant.  There  are  also  differing 
estimates  of  the  average  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  in  the 
three  regions,  but  one  of  the  most  careful  estimates  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent  of  total 
Square  miles.  tonnage  of  Pa. 

anthracite. 

Wyoming  region 194  34 

Lehigh  "      51  8 

Schuylkill      "      238  58 

The  same  estimate  gave  as  the  total  original  contents  of  these  an- 
"^hracite  beds,  based  upon  the  above-estimated  areas  and  the  estimated 
average  thickness  of  the  coal  beds,  14,453,397,600  cubic  yards  of  coal, 
or  the  same  number  of  tons,  if,  as  is  frequently  done,  the  cubic  yard 
and  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds  are  assumed  to  be  equivalent  quantities. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  first  put  to  practical  use  in  the  year 
1768  in  a  blacksmith  forge  by  two  brothers  named  Gore.  The  first 
shipment  to  a  distant  market  was  made  in  the  flatboats  which  in  1775 
were  sent  down  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  with  coal  for  the  government 
armory  at  Carlisle;  but  no  organized  effort  was  made  to  mine  it  till 
1793,  when  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  was  formed  to  work  the 
deposit  at  Summit  Hill,  near  Mauch  Chunk.  The  enterprise  developed 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  1803  that  the  company  started  six  flat- 
boats,  or  river  arks,  containing  each  ten  tons  of  coal,  down  the  Lehigh 
River.  Of  these  only  two  reached  Philadelphia,  and,  as  no  one  knew 
how  to  burn  the  coal,  this  special  coal  being  the  hardest  of  all  the 
anthracites,  the  venture  resulted  in  failure ;  and  it  was  not  till  1820 
that  the  shipment  from  the  same  mines  of  365  tons  marked  the  real 
beginning  of  the  trade,  which  has  since  grown  steadily,  carrying  the 
production  of  this  fuel  up  to  100,000  tons  in  1829,  to  1,000,000  tons 
in  1842,  to  10,000,000  tons  in  1864,  and  to  40,000,000  tons  in  1891. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  has  been  subject  to  very  considerable 
fluctuations,  the  trade  depending  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
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country  as  all  other  industries  must  do ;  but  its  growth  has  on  the 
whole  been  remarkably  steady,  for  it  has  been  promoted  by  three 
great  causes  whose  combined  action  has  been  unceasingly  increasing 
the  necessity  for  this  fuel.  These  are  (1)  the  increase  in  population, 
(2)  the  decrease  in  the  wood  supply,  and  (3)  the  decrease  in  freight 
rates.  Of  course,  these  causes  afi'ect  the  trade  in  bituminous  coal  as 
well,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  that  coal  causes  its  production 
to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  anthracite ;  but  the  latter 
is  so  much  the  better  domestic  fuel,  and  so  much  to  be  preferred  for 
all  uses  where  the  smoke  and  dirt  that  are  caused  by  the  burning  of 
bituminous  coal  are  objectionable,  that  the  growth  of  the  anthracite 
trade  is  likely  to  be  seriously  checked  only  when  its  increasing  cost 
makes  it  too  much  an  article  of  luxury  to  be  generally  used.  The 
increase  of  cost  will  come  (1)  from  the  greater  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  open  mines  as  they  penetrate  the  earth  more  deeply,  (2)  from 
the  greater  cost  of  keeping  them  open  while  the  coal  is  being  mined, 
and  (3)  from  the  greater  amount  of  refuse  to  be  hoisted  and  the  greater 
amount  of  water  to  be  pumped  as  the  mining  reaches  greater  depths. 

It  is  estimated  in  the  older  part  of  the  anthracite  region  that  it 
takes  an  expenditure  of  about  two  dollars  to  open  a  mine  for  every 
ton  of  annual  production,  so  that,  to  bring  to  the  self-sustaining  point 
a  colliery  capable  of  producing  100,000  tons  per  annum,  an  outlay  of 
$200,000  must  be  made.  This  is  a  moderate  estimate,  and  shows  how 
greatly  the  element  of  the  cost  of  mining  has  increased  of  late  years 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  case  of  a  colliery  which  was  opened  in 
the  Shenandoah  district  of  the  Schuylkill  region  thirty  years  ago. 
At  this  colliery  the  coal  that  was  cut  and  shipped  during  the  opening 
of  the  mine  paid  for  its  production,  so  that  the  development  of  the 
colliery  cost  nothing  at  all.  It  is  true  that  this  occurred  during  the 
war,  when  coal  sold  at  excessively  high  prices,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  instance  is  an  exceptional  one.  As  the  workings  become 
deeper,  the  mass  of  the  rock  strata  that  must  be  supported  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  coal  becomes  greater,  and,  to  keep  open  the  perma- 
nent passages  in  the  mines,  heavier  and  heavier  timber  is  required. 
And  this  timber,  which  used  to  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines  and  was  hauled  on  wagons,  now  must  be  brought  an  average 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles  by  I'ail,  and  this  distance  is  constantly 
increasing  as  the  forests  disappear. 

The  deeper  working  tends  to  greater  breaking  of  the  rock  strata 
and  the  further  cracking  of  the  ground  above,  so  that  it  becomes  more 
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and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  surface  water  from  going  down  into  the 
mines.  These  causes  have  already  produced  a  most  serious  increase 
of  expenses,  it  being  now  necessary  at  some  collieries  to  hoist  to  the 
surface  and  haul  away  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  pit  mouth  two  tons 
of  refuse  and  to  pump  ten  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal  that  is 
shipped  to  market.  As  this  material  has  to  be  hoisted  in  some  cases 
a  thousand  feet  vertically,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  an  expenditure  of 
pov/er  is  required,  and  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  at  such  mines 
one  ton  of  coal  is  burned  for  every  ten  tons  that  are  marketed. 

The  cost  of  coal  must,  therefore,  increase  steadily,  though  not  for 
the  present  rapidly,  and  its  first  effect  will  be  in  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  coke  in  many  manufacturing  processes  I'equiring  a  cleaner  fuel 
than  bituminous  coal.  Later  it  will  lead  to  the  utilization  of  such 
particles  of  anthracite  as  are  too  small  to  burn  without  special  appli- 
ances and  that  must  be  cemented  together  into  pieces  of  more  availa- 
ble size ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  to  restrict  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite to  domestic  consumption  within  a  limited  though  large  area,  whose 
boundaries  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  rates  of  freight  that  may 
be  charged  by  the  transportation  companies.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  the  demand  for  anthracite  has  annually  increased  at  the  rate  of 
a  little  over  four  per  cent  per  annum.  It  now  requires  40,000,000 
tons  each  3^ ear ;  but  what  its  rate  of  growth  in  the  future,  what  the 
maximum  production,  and  what  the  duration  of  the  supply  will  be 
are  questions  about  which  all  estimates  must  be  the  rudest  approxi- 
mations, as  the  factors  that  will  enter  into  the  computation  in  the 
future  are  now  largely  unknown. 

The  estimate  of  the  original  contents  of  the  anthracite  fields,  which 
has  been  before  quoted,  places  the  amount  at  about  14,453,400,000 
tons.  From  this  amount  must  be  subtracted,  to  get  that  now  remain- 
ing available,  the  quantity  mined  up  to  December  81,  1891,  which  the 
best  authorities  estimate  at  844,019,239  tons.  It  is  not  probable  that 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  coal  that  was  originally  contained  in  the 
whole  area  which  has  been  worked  over  to  this  date  has  been  sent  to 
market ;  but,  as  some  of  the  coal  that  was  left  in  the  mines  is  still 
available  for  use  at  some  future  day  when  the  price  shall  have  risen 
so  high  as  to  permit  the  abandoned  beds  to  be  reworked,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  product  to  this  date  represents  three  times  as  much  of 
original  content,  or,  say,  2,532,000,000  tons.  This  would  leave  about 
11,921,400,000  tons  to  be  worked,  or  about  eighty-two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  original  content.     How  much  of  this  can  be  won  de- 
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pends  largely  on  the  perfecting  of  the  processes  of  mining  the  coal, 
preparing  it  for  market,  and  burning  those  portions  which  are  now 
waste  products. 

In  the  past  the  general  practice  of  mining  has  been  to  leave  so 
much  coal  standing  as  pillars  between  the  chambers  out  of  which  the 
coal  is  being  taken  as  to  keep  the  roof  rock  from  falling,  the  amount 
required  for  this  purpose  varying  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  content  of  the  bed.  The  waste  from  this  source  will  be  greatly 
reduced  in  the  future  by  some  of  the  various  methods  practised  in 
European  countries,  such  as  blasting  down  the  overlying  rock  and 
building  of  this  material  walls  to  serve  as  pillars,  so  that  the  coal 
pillars  may  be  taken  out. 

After  the  coal  has  been  hoisted  from  the  mine,  a  large  percentage 
is  destroyed  for  practical  purposes  in  the  process  of  breaking  and 
screening  it  into  sizes  suitable  for  marketing,  which  two  operations 
are  technically  termed  "  preparing  "  the  coal.  These  operations  result 
in  reducing  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  to  sizes  too  fine  for  the 
market,  the  percentage  of  waste  from  this  source  varying  very  greatly, 
being  comparatively  small  where  the  coal  is  tough  and  the  best  appli- 
ances for  breaking  are  used,  and  large  where  the  coal  is  friable  and 
the  breaking  machinery  is  unsuitable.  On  the  whole,  the  average 
waste  in  "  preparation "  in  the  past  has  not  fallen  much  short  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  coal  hoisted  from  the  collieries.  This  has  been 
much  diminished  of  late  years  chiefly  by  the  utilization  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  coal.  This  economy  has  progressed  so  far  that  whereas  not 
more  than  ten  years  ago  most  of  the  coal  was  thrown  away  that  was  of 
sizes  smaller  than  pea  coal,  which  corresponds  in  size  to  an  ordinary 
chestnut,  there  is  now  a  general  marketing  of  all  sizes  of  coal  down  to 
"No.  2  buckwheat,"  which  is  about  the  size  of  grains  of  Indian  corn. 
This  is  an  enormous  saving,  for  these  sizes,  which  were  wasted  ten  years 
ago,  amount  at  some  collieries  to  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  production. 

And  this  process  of  rescuing  fuel  from  the  waste  heaps  is  destined 
to  go  much  further,  in  the  more  general  use  of  the  finer  particles 
of  coal,  whether  by  improved  appliances  for  burning  the  smaller 
coals,  or  by  combining  them  into  larger  pieces  by  pressure  after  the 
admixture  of  some  adhesive  substance,  or  by  teaching  the  consumer 
that  much  of  that  which  he  now  rejects  because  of  its  unsightly  ap- 
pearance is  fuel  of  excellent  quality ;  as,  for  instance,  that  which  is 
called  Lehigh  "bony"  coal,  and  which  is  discredited  on  account  of 
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dull  streaks  running  through  it,  is  known  locally,  and  has  been  proved 
by  chemical  analysis,  to  be  exceptionally  pure  coal,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing as  good  results  as  that  which  is  most  lustrous.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  Improved  methods  of  min- 
ing and  of  preparing  the  coal,  and  the  increased  utilization  of  the  coal 
waste,  may  enable  us  to  use  as  fuel  one-half  of  the  coal  now  remain- 
ing, so  that  we  may  assume  that  there  are  still  5,960,700,000  tons  of 
anthracite  available  before  the  beds  shall  be  wholly  exhausted. 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  estimate.  It  is  certainly  much  larger 
than  the  one  I  made  in  1880,  when  it  was  my  duty  to  study  this 
subject  in  connection  with  a  report  on  the  Beading  coal  lands.  But 
most  of  the  improved  and  more  conservative  methods  of  mining,  pre- 
paring, and  burning  coal  that  justify  the  present  estimate  had  not  then 
come  into  use,  and  that  estimate  was  intentionally  conservative,  while 
this  one  is  intentionally  liberal.  It  is  likely  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  the  mining  of  the  next  twenty  years  may  realize  a  larger 
percentage  than  one-half  of  the  coal  in  the  ground,  and  the  enhanced 
price  may  in  the  future  act  as  an  extraordinary  inducement  to  econ- 
omy in  mining ;  so  that  results  of  which  we  now  have  no  conception 
may  be  realized.  All  that  it  is  safe  to  sa}^  in  regard  to  any  prediction 
on  this  subject  is  that  it  will  probably  be  falsified  by  the  event.  I  can 
only  remark  now  that  I  cannot  conjecture  whether  this  one  is  more 
likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess  or  of  deficiency. 

The  time  that  will  elapse  before  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  anthra- 
cite supply  depends,  of  course,  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  used.  We 
have,  as  before  stated,  reached  an  annual  consumption  of  40,000,000 
tons,  and  this  consumption  has  been  for  some  years  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  this  rate 
of  increase  will  long  continue.  The  whole  coal  field  is  so  well  sup- 
plied with  collieries,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  now  so  near  their  proba- 
ble maximum  rate  of  yield,  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  annual 
output  will  never  be  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent  above  the 
present  amount.  If  the  limit  of  annual  product  is  placed  at  60,000,- 
000  tons,'  we  should  have  coal  at  this  average  rate  for  about  100  years, 
though  this  period  may  be  somewhat  prolonged  by  the  diminution  of 
the  output  as  parts  of  the  field  cease  altogether  to  produce. 

The  recent  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  several  of  the  largest 
transporters  of  anthracite,  which  together  carry  to  market  about  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  has  caused  much  comment  and 
provoked  some  criticism.     The  projectors  of  this  movement  expect  to 
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benefit  themselves  without  injury  to  the  consumer  by  mining  more 
cheaply,  which  they  can  do  through  the  cessation  of  work  at  the  expen- 
sive collieries,  thus  permitting  the  more  constant  operation  of  the  profit- 
able ones;  by  transporting  more  cheaply,  because  the  business  will  be 
better  systematized,  and,  moving  more  regularly,  will  not  require  so 
large  a  transportation  equipment;  and  by  marketing  more  cheaply,  as 
each  interest  need  no  longer  employ  agents  to  undersell  the  others.  A 
firm  maintenance  of  the  published  prices  may  prevent  the  largest  pur- 
chasers from  obtaining  such  advantages  over  the  smaller  consumers  as 
they  have  been  able  to  get  in  the  past ;  but  the  price  of  coal  need  not 
be  advanced  to  the  ordinary  buyer,  and  very  considerable  gain  to  the 
producer  and  transporter  can  be  made  out  of  the  conservation  of  the 
energy  which  has  been  hitherto  wasted  in  the  friction  of  the  parts. 

This  movement  is  one  of  many  attempts  which  are  now  being 
made  to  get  away  from  the  false  idea  that  competition  is  the  sole  law 
which  should  regulate  trade,  and  to  base  industrial  operations  on  the 
truer  thought  that  business  should  rest  on  organization,  co-operation, 
and  reasonable  consideration  for  the  prosperity  of  others.  In  other 
words,  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  industrial  warfare  is  no 
better  a  regulator  of  business  than  private  warfare  is  of  social  inter- 
course. It  is  this  feeling — for  it  has  scarcely  yet  come  to  be  a  govern- 
ing thought — that  has  led  to  the  organization  of  labor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  organization  of  capital  on  the  other,  labor  seeking  to  reduce 
its  hours  and  increase  its  earnings,  and  capital,  which  is  crystallized 
labor,  striving  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  what  it  has  so  laboriously 
gathered.  Each  is  wrong  in  its  aims  when  it  seeks  exclusive  domina- 
tion ;  both  will  be  right  when  they  learn  that  they  are  forces  which 
must  work  in  harmony  to  carry  out  the  ancient  command  to  subdue 
and  replenish  the  earth.  Strikes  and  trusts  are  the  clumsy  attempts 
of  the  giants.  Labor  and  Capital,  to  carve  out  each  a  world  in  which 
he  shall  be  sole  lord.  Co-operation  will  be  the  form  in  which  they 
will  work  together  when  they  realize,  as  they  are  coming  to  do,  that 
as  enemies  they  can  only  harm  each  other,  while  as  allies  they  are 
masters  of  the  world. 

Joseph  S.  Harkis. 


THE   GEEMANS  AS  EMIGRANTS  AND   COLONISTS. 

The  impulse  to  leave  old  homes  and  to  seek  elsewhere  more  favor- 
able conditions  of  existence  is  an  important  progressive  factor  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  whether  it  be  that  uncultivated  territories  are 
opened  to  immigration,  that  more  hopeful  and  stronger  elements  take 
the  place  of  weaker  and  lower  ones,  or  that  the  union  of  different 
races  produces  a  more  vigorous  generation  But  although  the  change 
of  homes  is  constantly  recurring,  its  forms  differ,  for  it  may  be  either 
forcible  conquest  or  peaceful  colonization.  One  great  cause  of  emi- 
gration, namely,  religious  and  political  persecution,  is  to-ciay,  with  the 
exception  of  the  barbarous  persecutions  in  Russia,  extinct,  and  the 
main  cause  of  modern  emigration  is  the  disproportion  between  the 
population  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Men  leave  their  over- 
crowded homes  in  order  to  find  more  profitable  employment  in  for- 
eign parts.  France  has  scarcely  any  emigration,  because  her  popula- 
tion does  not  increase,  nay,  has  decreased ;  Russia  has  none,  because 
her  scanty  population  has  unlimited  elbow-room  in  that  huge  empire: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany  furnish 
the  largest  proportion  of  emigrants  because  they  are  over-peopled.  Over- 
population has  operated  the  more  intensely  in  the  period  from  1880 
down  to  the  present  day,  because  progressive  civilization  has  furnished 
the  means  to  avoid  the  gaps  which  formerly  were  created  by  famine, 
contagious  diseases,  and  wars.  By  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Germany 
lost  more  than  half  of  her  population ;  the  continuous  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
a  similar  effect,  and  in  1815  the  country  was  decidedly  under-peopled. 
But  during  the  ensuing  long  period  of  peace  the  population  rose  fast, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

1816 24,831,396  1855 86,111,644 

1820 26,291,606  1860 37,745,187 

1825 28,111,269  1865 39,653,544 

1830 29,518,125  1870 40,816,249 

1835 30,935,648  1875 42,727,372 

1840 ..  32,785,150  1880 45,234,061 

1845 34,396,055  1885 46,855,704 

1850 35,395,496  1890 49,639,758 
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This  increase  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  the  total  German  emi- 
gration from  1820  to  1888  is  estimated  at  about  6,000,000,  whilst  the 
immigration  was  quite  insignificant.  The  population  has,  therefore, 
more  than  doubled  in  a  comparatively  limited  period.  It  is  true  that 
a  country  is  not  necessarily  over-peopled  if  it  have  more  inhabitants 
than  its  soil  can  support,  for  it  may  buy  abroad  the  requisite  food 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  products  of  its  industry.  This  is  the  case 
with  Germany.  Formerly  an  agricultural  country,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  an  industrial  one.  In  1830  its  total  commerce  2)er 
capita  was  $6,  and  in  1882,  $35.  Formerly  self-supplying  with  food, 
it  now  imports  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  corn  a  year.  It, 
therefore,  has  principally  to  rely  on  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods,  which  have  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties.  Geographically, 
Germany  does  not  form  a  compact  economic  territory  like  France  and 
England.  Most  of  our  largest  industrial  districts  are  obliged  to  go 
for  import  and  export  service  to  foreign  ports,  such  as  Amsterdam, 
Eotterdam,  Antwerp^  Havre,  which,  on  account  of  their  more  favor- 
able maritime  situations,  outstrip  Hamburg  and  Bremen  by  several 
days.     Our  richest  coal-mines  are  far  distant  from  the  sea. 

German  industry,  therefore,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  in 
foreign  markets,  is  obliged  to  produce  at  cheaper  prices,  which  involve 
lower  wages,  and  consequently  the  workmen  are  frequently  underfed 
and  overworked.  Constantly  new  inventions  make  greater  the  econ- 
omy of  human  labor,  which,  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  has 
the  result  of  making  the  supply  of  labor  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Of 
coiirse  this  struggle  for  life  would  be  still  more  intense  but  for  emi- 
gration, which  furnishes  somewhat  more  room  for  the  remaining  in- 
habitants. But,  on  one  hand,  large  as  this  emigration  appears,  in  com- 
parison with  the  increase  of  the  population  it  is  by  far  too  small  to 
act  as  a  sufficient  corrective.  From  1872  to  1876  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  8,656,614,  Avhilst  the  emigration  amounted  to  onl}^ 
1,500,000,  its  total  from  1820  to  1888  being  about  6,000,000  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  23,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  emigration, 
if  it  somewhat  alleviates  the  condition  of  the  remaining  population, 
is  by  no  means  an  unqualified  boon,  for  most  emigrants  are  in  the 
prime  of  life.  A  given  number  of  emigrants  represents  a  far  larger 
amount  of  productive  power  than  the  same  number  of  the  average 
population.  Besides,  the  emigrants  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
paupers,  for  these  have  neither  the  necessary  capital  for  paying  the 
passage  and  the  cost  of  the  first  settlement,  nor  generally  the  capac- 
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ity  for  work  required  for  success  in  foreign  countries.  Even  if  the 
government  should  step  in  and  encourage  the  passage  of  paupers  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  states  to  which  the  emigration  is  directed 
would  take  good  care  to  prevent  such  an  influx  of  unwelcome  immi- 
grants. The  American  law  refuses  entry  to  all  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  or  who  are  likely  to  be  a  charge  on  public  charity  and  pro- 
hibits the  immigration  of  persons  engaged  for  labor  by  previous  con- 
tracts. Most  emigrants  are  small  proprietors  and  merchants,  handi- 
craftsmen, and  strong  young  workmen,  who  have  sufficient  means  to 
start  life  anew.  We  lose  these  and  keep  the  needy  people.  Reckon- 
ing the  capital  which  the  emigrants  carry  off  with  them  at  only  $100 
a  head,  the  sum  makes  $600,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  education  in- 
vested in  them  is  certainly  far  larger. 

This  surely  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  for  German 
emigration  is  not  colonization  in  the  stricter  sense  of  .the  word.  A 
colony  is  the  settlement  of  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  territory 
which  is  not  yet  inhabited  by  men  of  their  nationality,  whatever  be 
the  cause  of  such  settlement.  But  as  soon  as  the  foreign  settlers 
are  absorbed  by  another  nationality,  they  no  longer  constitute  a  col- 
ony. Yet  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  German  emigration.  It  is 
nearly  lost  to  the  mother  country  because  it  is  unorganized.  A 
French  author  has  compared  it  to  a  large  army  which  is  annually 
sent  out  and  disappears  as  soon  as  it  has  crossed  the  frontier.  Ger- 
man immigration  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Poesche,  a  former  official  of  the 
Washington  Statistical  Department,  estimates  the  number  of  Germans 
in  the  United  States  at  seven  millions,  or  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population.  They  form  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
elements  of  American  citizenship,  and  they  have  exercised  a  consid- 
erable and  beneficent  influence  on  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of 
their  new  home.  But,  although  there  are  sections  entirely  inhabited 
by  Germans,  the  attempts  to  found  compact  German  colonies  in  Texas 
and  in  the  West  have  failed.  The  Germans  in  America  may  have 
their  own  churches  and  synods,  schools  and  newspapers,  but  their 
language  will  never  be  spoken  in  Congress;  and,  much  as  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  mother  country  has  raised  the  self-esteem  of  Germans  all 
over  the  world,  a  German  nation  within  the  American  nation  is  im- 
possible, for  the  immigrants  are  gradually  absorbed.  It  is  somewhat 
different  with  the  German  settlements  in  southern  Brazil,  numbering 
in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Sta. 
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Catharina  about  250,000  people.  There  tliey  have  maintained  their 
independent  nationality,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  Portu- 
guese element,  because  the  German  colonists  are  superior  to  them, 
and  the  commerce  of  these  provinces  is  entirely  in  German  hands. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  German  colonies  in  southern  Kiissia,  Tran- 
sylvania, Palestine,  and  elsewhere,  but  these  are  exceptions;  for,  as  a 
rule,  German  immigrants,  at  least  their  children,  become  part  of  the 
nationality  which  forms  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
new  home.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  Germany  this  was  felt  to 
be  a  humiliation ;  for,  in  the  period  of  mediaeval  power  of  the  former 
empire,  the  Germans  stood  foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations. 
They  pushed  back  the  heathen  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
and  gave  to  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  Silesia  their  pres- 
ent German  character.  The  Teutonic  order  established  its  dominion 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces ;  German  colonies  were  founded  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  in  Hungary,  and  Transylvania;  and,  above  all,  the  Hanse- 
atic  League  rose  as  a  real  international  power  with  its  numerous  set- 
tlements in  England,  Flanders,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Eussia  down  to 
Novgorod.  It  was  only  the  want  of  territorial  contiguity  that  pre- 
vented the  League  from  maintaining  itself,  when  those  powers  in  which 
its  settlements  were  situated  grew  stronger  and  were  loth  to  tolerate 
such  a  state  within  the  state.  The  decline  of  the  League  coincides 
with  the  growing  division  of  Germany.  Germany  had  in  the  times 
of  the  great  trans-x\tlantic  discoveries  all  the  elements  of  successful 
colonization,  a  growing  population,  seafaring  men,  and  the  genius  of 
enterprise,  but  she  lacked  a  strong  government. 

Charles  V.,  who  was  much  more  a  Spaniard  and  Dutchman  than 
a  German,  supported  but  weakly  the  attempts  of  the  Augsburg  mer- 
chant-princes to  colonize  Venezuela,  and  the  settlements  soon  passed 
under  Spanish  dominion.  The  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  per- 
fectly discerned  the  importance  of  colonies  and  the  advantages  which 
other  European  states  derived  from  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
exhaustion  of  his  small  country,  he  founded  fortified  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa;  but  his  two  successors  were  blind  to  his 
large  views,  and  Frederick  William  I.  sold  the  Pi'ussian  colonies  to 
Holland.     Frederick  the  Great  in  his  lifc-and-dcath  struof<^le  had  not 

DO 

the  means  of  acquiring  colonies,  but  founded  privileged  companies  for 
commerce  with  China  and  Bengal,  which  prospered  at  first,  but  were 
afterwards  ruined  by  English  jealousy.  From  that  time  until  our 
own  day  no  attempt  to  found  colonies  was  made.     German  discover- 
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ers  and  explorers  shone  in  the  first  ranks,  German  sailors  were  among 
the  best  known,  the  German  commercial  fleet  was  the  third  in  ton- 
nage, German  industry  was  highly  developed,  German  merchants 
were  to  be  found  among  the  leading  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  as  numerous  in  New  York,  China,  Mexico,  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Valparaiso  as  they  are  in  European 
capitals.  Germany  is  now  a  first-rate  power,  taking  the  leading  part 
in  European  politics ;  she  has  a  strong  navy,  able  to  protect  her  citi- 
zens abroad,  and  everywhere  respected ;  and  above  all,  Germans  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  best  colonists.^  Yet  in  trans- Atlantic 
countries  they  are  esteemed  only  for  their  personal  qualities  and  are 
obliged  to  adopt  foreign  ways.  The  reason  is  that  we  had  colonists 
enough,  but  no  colonies.  Colonization  in  its  proper  sense  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  establishing  new  commercial  relations  and 
opening  new  markets  to  home  industry.  It  involves  dominion  over  a 
certain  region,  either  to  people  it  or  to  govern  a  native  population, 
and  to  organize  and  to  educate  it  economically. 

As  long  as  Germany  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  states,  there 
could  be  no  question  of  colonies,  but  after  the  establishment  of  her 
unity  it  was  but  natural  that  the  question  should  arise,  whether  the 
present  conditions  ought  to  be  accepted  for  the  future  also  as  an  un- 
avoidable evil,  or  whether  we  should  continue  simply  to  give  away  the 
best  surplus  of  our  population  to  other  countries,  which  profit  by  it, 
whilst  our  emigrants,  educated  at  our  expense,  become  our  competitors 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  Should  this  large  emigration 
form  only  a  safety-valve  and  an  insufficient  one  for  over-population ; 
or  are  Germans,  who  are  equal  to  any  other  people  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  land,  not  to  enlarge  their  economical  field  of  activ- 
ity by  colonization  and  thus  open  new  and  promising  prospects  to  the 
exuberant  forces  of  the  nation  in  regions  which  wait  only  for  a  cul- 
tivating hand  in  order  to  become  a  new  Germany? 

Such  were  the  questions  first  formulated  in  Dr.  Fabri's  book 
"  Does  Germany  Need  Colonies?  "  which  gave  the  decisive  impulse  to 

^  The  celebrated  traveller  Baron  Htibner  says  in  this  respect :  "  The  German 
settler  has  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  English,  with  somewhat  less  in- 
itiative, whilst  he  is  less  inclined  to  adventures.  He  is  calm,  sober,  economical, 
striving  less  to  become  quickly  rich,  and  better  educated.  After  all,  the  German 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigrants  are  of  the  same  value.  All  unbiassed  observers 
pronounce  them  to  be  pares  inter  nationes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  most  important  branch,  agriculture — the  German  and  the  Scotch  are  con- 
sidered the  best  farmers." 
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the  colonial  movement  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  Colonial 
Union  in  December,  1882.  This  movement  was  not  made.  Prince 
Bismarck  for  years  looked  at  it  unfavorably,  for  he  was  afraid  that 
any  trans-Atlantic  settlements  might  be  resented  by  England,  with 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  in  case  of  a  new  war. 
When,  therefore,  a  company  of  capitalists  was  formed  at  Berlin  for 
founding  a  colony  in  North  Borneo  which  asked  nothing  from  the 
government  but  its  protection,  he  refused  it ;  and  thus  North  Borneo 
somewhat  later  fell  into  English  hands.  The  Ehenish  Missionary 
Society,  which  had  founded  in  south-west  Africa  a  commercial  com- 
pany under  English  protection,  came  into  distress  when  in  1880  the 
English  evacuated  the  country  and  the  directors  invoked  the  protec- 
tion of  the  German  government ;  but  the  chancellor  declined  to  give 
any  aid,  and  thus  this  prospering  enterprise  was  doomed.  It  was  only 
when  he  saw  that  the  colonial  movement  was  fast  spreading  and  be- 
coming an  important  electoral  factor,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
intrigues  in  Capeland  and  the  want  of  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment sorely  tried  his  patience,  that  he  abandoned  his  former  resolution. 
A  Bremen  merchant,  Liideritz,  had  bought  from  a  Ilottentot  chief 
the  territory  of  Angra  Pequena,  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  This 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  British  authorities,  who  contrived  to  throw 
difficulties  in  his  way.  He  invoked  the  German  government's  pro- 
tection, and  the  chancellor  asked  in  London  whether  England  had 
any  well-founded  claim  upon  that  territory,  but  got  no  answer  within 
a  year.  Then  he  suddenly  ordered  his  consul-general  at  Cape  Town 
to  declare  officially  that  Liideritz  and  his  possessions  were  under  Ger- 
man protection.  The  enthusiastic  applause  which  this  step  provoked 
led  to  further  occupations.  On  the  African  slave-coast  Hamburg 
firms  had  founded  important  establishments,  and  they  made  com- 
plaint of  the  invidious  treatment  of  other  powers  and  of  the  attacks 
of  native  chiefs.  The  German  government  came  to  their  rescue,  and 
Cameroon  and  Togoland  were  placed  under  its  protectorate.  The 
same  took  place  in  New  Guinea,  where  Hamburg  interests  were 
constantly  menaced  by  the  demand  of  the  Australian  colonies  for 
annexation.  The  British  government  showing  some  displeasure  at 
these  strides  of  a  new  colonial  power,  Prince  Bismarck  in  a  despatch 
of  August  1,  1884,  to  the  ambassador  in  London  observed  that  no 
power  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  a  territory  hitherto 
indepeiident,  on  the  plea  that  the  latter  fell  into  its  sphere  of  influence 
or  that  it  had  intended  to  occupy  such  country.     England  was  obliged 
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to  yield,  and  in  1885  signed  a  convention  with  Germany  delineating 
the  respective  possessions  of  West  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  which  in 
1886  was  followed  by  a  similar  treaty  regarding  East  Africa. 

The  task  was  now  to  organize  and  to  govern  the  colonies.  Prince 
Bismarck's  first  programme  v/as  that  colonization  should  be  a  matter 
of  private  enterprise  to  which  the  responsibility  for  founding  colonies 
and  for  their  development  should  be  given,  and  the  government  v/ould 
only  give  charters  to  companies  formed  for  this  purpose  and  would  pro- 
tect them  against  any  aggression.  The  chancellor  was  certainly  right  in 
disclaiming  colonial  conquest  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  in  Ton- 
quin  and  Madagascar,  which  costs  enormous  sums  to  the  mother 
country  without  yielding  any  profit ;  but  his  idea  of  self-governing 
colonial  companies  soon  proved  impracticable.  The  former  British 
and  Dutch  East  India  companies  to  which  he  referred  had  the 
monopoly  of  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  whilst  under  present 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  such  privileges  to  Ger- 
man companies.  Their  charters  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  recent 
German  acquisitions,  because  these  companies  had  to  deal  with  coun- 
tries where  a  certain  civilization  and  order  existed  under  native  princes, 
whilst  the  new  settlements  in  Africa  and  New  Guinea  were  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes.  Finally,  the  rule  of  those  powerful  companies 
was  recognized  by  England  and  Holland  as  an  untenable  anomaly, 
and  they  have  been  bought  out  by  the  government,  which  took  the 
management  of  the  colony  into  its  own  hands.  The  Hamburg  mer- 
chants, therefore,  declared  in  September,  1884,  that  a  colony  could 
not  prosper  under  private  enterprise,  for  it  ought  to  have  a  governor 
with  jurisdiction,  supported  by  a  police  force  sufiicient  to  enforce 
his  rule.  They  were  undoubtedly  right,  the  more  so  as  according  to 
international  law  no  territory  can  belong  to  private  persons  without 
a  recognized  state  being  responsible  for  what  happens  in  it. 

So  a  governor  was  sent  to  Cameroon,  two  commissioners  to  South 
Africa  and  New  Guinea,  and  finally  East  Africa  also  w^as  placed  under 
a  governor.  The  colonial  companies,  where  they  exist,  are  confined 
to  commercial  and  colonizing  activity.  Officially  these  territories  are 
still  named  protectorates,  but  this  designation  is  not  a  happy  one,  be- 
cause the  protectorate  is  a  conception  of  international  law,  and  pre- 
supposes a  state  to  be  protected,  as  was  formerly  the  Kepublic  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  or  as  are  now  the  provinces  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  whilst  in  New  Guinea  and  Africa  there  did  not  exist  an}^  state- 
like organization  nor  fixed  frontiers.     On  April  1,    1890,  a  colonial 
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department  was  created  at  Berlin,  being  under  the  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs  in  all  international  questions,  but  independent  in  all  inter- 
nal colonial  questions.  It  is  supplemented  by  a  colonial  council  with 
deliberative  vote,  to  be  heard  in  all  questions  of  importance.  In  these 
regions  the  German  emperor  exercises  full  sovereignty.  They  are 
substantially  colonies  in  the  same  sense  as  the  British  Crown  colonies, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  as  regards  other  states,  al- 
though of  course  German  laws  are  not  applicable  to  them  except  by 
express  enactment,  and  their  natives  are  not  German  citizens.  With- 
in the  last  year  this  position  of  the  German  colonies  has  been  clearly 
recognized  and  worked  out. 

A  representative  of  the  imperial  authority  is  at  the  head  of  each 
colony  with  a  staff  of  officials,  exercising  independent  jurisdiction, 
and  with  an  armed  police  force  for  maintaining  order  and  protecting 
the  territory  against  attacks  from  without.  But  in  several  instances 
this  force  has  proved  insufficient  for  its  task.  It  was  impossible  to 
abandon  their  protection  to  the  navy.  Men-of-war  might  destroy 
refractory  villages  on  the  coast,  but  they  could  land  only  a  small  force 
of  marines  and  sailors,  and  the  navy  has  to  perform  other  important 
duties  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  have  sev- 
eral ships  stationed  at  each  colony.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  colony  independent  as  to  military  protection,  so  that  in  case  of  w^ar 
it  may  be  able  to  defend  itself  and  to  establish  fortified  coaling  sta- 
tions, for  neutral  powers  do  not  allow  coaling  to  belligerents.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  in  such  territories  as  seemed  to  require 
it  a  small  military  force;  and  as  it  proved  impossible  to  send  out 
German  soldiers  to  tropical  regions,  recourse  was  had  to  native  ones 
of  warlike  condition  under  European  officers,  such  as  the  Soudanese 
in  East  Africa  and  the  Haussa  negroes  in  Cameroon,  This  system  has 
worked  well,  as  the  prompt  suppression  of  Bushiri's  insurrection  by 
Major  Wissmann  amply  proved. 

Let  us  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  several  German  colonies.  Great 
Namaqua  Land,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa,  the  first  German 
colony,  has  hitherto  proved  of  little  value.  The  chief  importance  of  the 
country  for  the  future  lies  in  its  mines,  and  as  yet  none  of  great  value 
has  been  discovered.  The  fact,  however,  that  Anglo -Datch  companies 
have  repeatedly  offered  a  large  price  for  them  shows  that  with  proper 
management  they  are  likely  to  become  productive.  The  South-West 
African  Company  was  inclined  to  accept  those  offers,  but  the  GerTiian 
government  refused  to  sanction  any  sale  to  foreigners.     It  is  different 
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witli  Cameroon,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Biafra,  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  has  good  ports  at  Bota  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Cameroon  and  Mungo  rivers.  Numerous  factories,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  two  large  Hamburg  fii'ms,  are  established  at  Victoria, 
Hickory  Town,  Malimba,  Bota,  Benito,  Batanga,  and  do  a  large  busi- 
ness in  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  India  rubber.  The  climate  is  not  uni- 
formly healthy  on  account  of  the  mangrove  swamps  on  the  rivers, 
but  the  colony  has  a  sanitarium  in  the  mountain  range  of  Gamba, 
rising  to  10,000  feet. 

German  East  Africa  affords  a  curious  example  how  an  adventur- 
ous enterprise  may  grow  into  an  important  colony.  It  will  remain  the 
uncontested  merit  of  Dr.  Peters  that  he  laid  its  foundation  by  an 
expedition  undertaken  with  slender  means  and  by  acquiring  from  in- 
dependent chiefs  a  territory  of  about  8,000  square  kilometres  for  the 
company  of  German  colonizers  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  pres- 
ent colony.  Great  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  since  the 
pacification  of  the  country.  Bagamoyo,  destroyed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion, is  to-day  a  city  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants;  Dar-es-Salaam, 
the  principal  port,  counts  10,000,  and  is  fast  increasing.  Stations  have 
been  established  in  the  interior,  plantations  founded,  and  roads  built; 
a  railway  is  planned,  the  navigation  of  the  Rufiji  is  regulated,  and 
the  imports  increased  in  one  year  by  170^  ($248,590  to  $682,817),  a 
subsidized  line  of  steamers  connecting  the  colony  with  Germany.  It 
appears  that  Dr.  Peters  has  just  now  made  a  discovery  which,  if 
confirmed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  According  to  his  latest 
reports  he  has  found  immense  strata  of  nitrate.  Nitrate  has  hitherto 
nearly  exclusively  been  drawn  from  north  Chili,  and  this  trade  is  com- 
pletely monopolized  by  London  firms.  If  the  East  African  nitrate 
prf>ve  equal  to  that  of  Chili,  it  will  bring  about  an  enormous  economi- 
cal development  of  the  colony.^ 

After  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  German 
colonization,  the  great  progress  made  within  the  last  six  years  cannot 
be  denied.  True,  the  enthusiastic  expectations  aroused  by  the  first 
steps  have  not  been  realized,  and  serious  errors  have  been  committed, 
followed  by  severe  losses;  bat  there  is  no  reason  for  ridiculing  the 

^  The  other  colonies  are:  Togoland,  on  the  Slave-Coast,  the  exports  of  which 
exceed  lialf  a  miUion  dollars  ;  the  colonies  between  the  Rio  Congo  and  the  Du- 
brecka  River  ;  the  German  possessions  in  Polynesia,  consisting  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam's Land,  the  northern  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  New  Guinea, 
and  New  Britannia  Archipelago,  a  number  of  islands  comprising  about  40,000 
square  miles  ;  and  the  Marshall,  Brown,  and  Providence  Islands. 
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whole  enterprise  and  calling  the  newlj-acquired  possessions  sand- 
deserts  and  fever-holes.  Those  who  do  so  are  at  a  loss  to  answer  the 
question  why  England  and  other  powers  are  so  jealous  of  German 
trans-Atlantic  expansion,  and  why  the  English  lay  such  stress  on  their 
colonial  possessions.  The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  a  meeting  on 
imperial  federation,  1885,  observed:  "  The  nations  of  Europe  are  find- 
ing out  what  it  was  for  England  to  have  large  possessions  in  different 
regions  of  the  world,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  have  their  share  of 
such  possessions."  We  admit  that  none  of  the  German  colonies  can 
be  compared  with  India  or  Canada,  but  why  are  the  English  so  bent 
upon  enlarging  their  African  and  Polynesian  colonies,  which  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  German?  We  have  to  plant  the  tree  in 
order  that  our  children  may  enjoy  its  fruit.  For  many  years  the 
British  East  India  Company  worked  without  profit,  but  the  time  of 
waiting  was  rewarded.  Even  after  this  short  period  of  existence,  the 
German  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Damara  Land,  look  decidedly 
hopeful ;  the  exports  to  tropical  West  Africa  range  fourth  in  the  lists 
of  Hamburg  exports,  and  the  imports  were,  in  1889,  $4,000,000. 

The  German  trade  with  East  Africa  and  Polynesia  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, although  agriculture  is  still  in  its  beginning.  The  colonies 
of  Togo  and  Cameroon  are  already  paying  their  expenses,  and  as 
soon  as  the  native  middlemen  are  set  aside  commerce  and  revenue 
will  increase  still  more  rapidly.  This  increase,  of  course,  depends 
upon  an  intelligent  policy,  for  the  task  of  a  colonizing  state  is  twofold : 
it  has  to  open  new  outlets  to  its  own  industry  in  the  colonies,  and  to 
enable  its  citizens  to  draw  from  the  colonies  products  better  and 
cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in  the  general  market ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mother-country  takes  the  responsibility  that  this 
exchange  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  colonies,  but  shall  prove 
equally  advantageous  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  home  population. 
The  welfare  of  the  natives  does  not  exclude,  but  in  tropical  countries 
even  implies,  a  certain  compulsion  to  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Java,  where  a  barbarous  people  has  been  civilized  by  the  Dutch. 
If  tropical  Africa  were  left  to  itself,  we  should  find  in  centuries  to 
come  no  better  development  of  its  natural  resources  and  its  people, 
and  their  despotic  misgovernment  would  persist  in  the  same  barbarous 
state  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  Negroes,  Malays,  and 
similar  tribes  can  be  educated  to  a  higher  standard  only  by  labor,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  the  domination  of  a  higher  race,  because  the 
lower  race  has  no  conception  of  a  development  that  shall  turn  to  its 
14 
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own  profit.  But  that  pressure  must  never  degenerate  into  suppres- 
sion, still  less  into  slavery.  Further,  the  governing  class  must  abstain 
from  anything  which  may  lower  the  condition  of  the  natives;  and 
therefore  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  restrain  the  sale  of  spirits,  be- 
cause brandy  is  the  ruin  of  the  negro.  In  East  Africa  that  sale  is 
prohibited,  but  in  the  western  colonies  matters  are  very  bad  in  this 
respect.  In  1889  more  than  one  third  of  the  imports  consisted  of 
spirits.  A  considerable  import  duty  has  now  been  put  on  this  article; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery 
Act  of  July  2,  1890,  chapter  6,  will  suppress  that  evil.  Good  gov- 
ernment, temperance,  and  labor  are,  howevei',  not  sufficient  to  raise  the 
natives  to  a  higher  standard;  morality  and  intelligence  must  be  devel- 
oped, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  missionary,  who  is  the  real 
pioneer  of  civilization.  In  this  respect  much  remains  to  be  done  by 
Grermany,  for  the  voluntary  contributions  for  this  purpose  are  far 
behind  those  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

Large  as  the  colonial  programme  is  for  the  present  German  colonies, 
it  is  clear  that  they  offer  no  outlet  for  the  ever-growing  surplus  of  the 
population  of  the  mother  country,  because  they  are  all  situated  in 
tropical  regions.  Germans  may  go  to  them  as  merchants,  overseers, 
engineers,  officials,  but  no  European  can  do  physical  labor  there. 
Agricultural  colonies  of  the  Caucasian  race  can  prosper  only  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  within  that  zone  there  are  unfortunately  no  more 
territories  without  a  master.  As  regards  the  flourishing  German  col- 
onies in  southern  Brazil,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  revolution  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic  has  done  any  harm  to  them, 
but  rather  good.  In  late  years,  however,  the  Italian  competition  has 
become  very  active. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  direct  the  current  of  German  emigration  to 
the  thinly -populated  parts  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, and  in  former  times  this  might  have  been  possible ;  but  at  present 
with  the  nationalistic  tendencies  of  these  countries  it  is  scarcely  feasi- 
ble. Hungary  has  a  considerable  German  population,  but  it  is  ruth- 
lessly oppressed  by  the  government,  which  tries  all  means,  fair  and 
foul,  to  Magyarize  the  Germans,  Slavs,  and  Roumanians.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  numerous  and  flourishing  German  settlements  in 
Russia,  where  their  prosperity  has  evoked  national  jealousy,  and 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  persecuted  in  order  to  convert  them 
to  the  orthodox  creed,  and  a  decree  of  October  1,  1890,  forbids  the 
sale  of  landed  property  to  Germans.     As  to  the  Balkan  States,  German 
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commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  neither  Servia  nor  Bulgaria  would 
like  extensive  German  settlements.  It  is  different  with  Anatolia  and 
Babylonia,  once  the  richest  of  countries,  but  laid  waste  by  Turkish 
misgovernment.  These  sparsely-peopled  countries  of  immense  ex- 
tensions would  offer  a  most  favorable  field  for  German  emigration. 
They  are  not  too  hot  for  European  laborers,  and  their  ancient  fertility 
might  easily  be  re-established  by  reviving  the  system  of  irrigation  of 
which  Herodotus  gives  evidence  and  which  made  Pliny  call  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris  fertilissimus  ager  totius  orientis.  The  probability  of 
success  is  shown  by  the  German  Templar  Colony  in  Palestine,  which 
by  its  prosperity  forms  a  flourishing  oasis.  Elaborate  plans  for  such 
colonization  have  been  published  by  an  engineer,  Pressel,  for  Anatolia, 
and  by  Dr.  Sprenger  for  Babylonia,  which  show  that  millions  of  Ger- 
man emigrants  may  find  room  there  for  founding  a  new  Germany. 
We  strongly  wish  that  the  importance  of  this  question  should  be 
recognized  by  the  German  government,  and  that  it  might  be  brought 
to  exercise  its  great  influence  at  Constantinople  for  inducing  the  Porte 
to  favor  the  execution  of  this  project,  which  might  turn  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Asiatic  Turkey  into  a  flourishing  country  and  open  resources 
of  revenue  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  sadly  needs. 

F.  Heinrich  Geffcken. 


THE   FEEE-TEADE   TENDENCY   OF  WILLIAM   11. 

In  the  summer  of  1891  I  was  enabled,  through  a  series  of  happy 
combinations,  to  undertake  a  consecutive  voyage  down  the  Danube 
from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea.  For  about  1,500  miles  of 
the  river  my  only  means  of  .progress  was  a  canoe  weighing  eighty 
pounds  net,  in  which  I  slept  at  night  and  made  notes  by  day — ^some- 
times  paddling,  but  more  frequently  using  my  two  sails.  Progress 
under  such  conditions  was  comparatively  slow — fifty  miles  a  day  was 
considered  a  good  day's  work — but  it  was  none  too  slow  for  one  look- 
ing at  men  and  things  from  a  canoe.  The  commercial  or  economic 
feature  of  this  cruise  was  an  object-lesson  on  the  blessings  of  free 
trade.  In  Germany  the  Danube  passes  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Prussia,  states  which  now  trade  freely  one  with  the  other,  but 
which,  before  the  imperial  federation,  supported  four  sets  of  customs  offi- 
cials in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  seeking  their  natural  market. 

At  the  Austrian  frontier  a  tax  was  demanded  and  my  passport  ex- 
amined. Here  the  question  arose  naturally :  If  it  is  well  for  Austria 
to  shut  out  the  commerce  of  Germany,  is  it  not  equally  well  that  the 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  act  in  the  same  spirit,  and  that  Louisi- 
ana protect  itself  against  Illinois,  Kentucky  against  Iowa?  We  set- 
tled that  question  long  ago,  and  we  hope  forever.  Europe  has  a 
river  that  is  in  many  respects  like  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  in  that  it 
forms  a  great  and  natural  commercial  path  across  Europe.  Many  in- 
dependent states  are  along  its  banks,  each  strangely  jealous  of  the 
other,  and  to-day  each  seeks  to  restrict  rather  than  increase  her  com- 
merce with  the  other  river  neighbors.  Eussia,  Eoumania,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary — each  acts  towards  the  rest  as  though  commerce 
were  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing.  Thanks  to  my  method  of  pro- 
gression and  to  many  other  facilities  for  social  intercourse,  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  extent  to  which  the  German  language  was  used,  as  com- 
pared with  the  French.  Many  of  my  friends  who  had  visited  the 
lower  Danube  some  ten  years  before  assured  me  that  I  should  find 
German  of  scant  use  after  leaving  Austria  proper,  and  that  if  I  did 
not  learn  the  languages  in  current  use  I  had  better  try  French. 
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The  German  language  in  Hungary,  as  is  well  known,  was  boy- 
cotted after  the  revolution  of  '48,  and  there  is  still  the  same  popular 
distrust  of  Austria's  language  amongst  the  Magyars  of  to-day  as  there 
is  of  "  British  free  trade  "  amongst  Irish- Americans.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  considerations  of  trade  have  prevailed ;  and  as  Grermans  are 
the  best  customers  within  reach  of  the  Magyars,  the  trading  class,  at 
least,  realize  that  their  children  must  speak  that  tongue,  as  well  as 
their  own.  Hence  it  is  that  on  the  Danube  I  never  found  myself  in  a 
place  so  small  that  I  could  not  hold  conversation  in  German,  nor  did 
I  ever  find  a  boat,  a  raft,  or  a  dock  that  was  not  managed  by  some 
one  speaking  the  tongue  of  "  the  fatherland."  From  Hungary  to  the 
Black  Sea  the  German  tongue  fluctuated  according  to  the  volume  of 
trade  with  western  Europe  and  the  intelligence  of  the  individual.  Even 
the  proprietor  of  a  water-mill  in  Bulgaria  talked  German  with  me, 
though  his  business  was  one  that  brought  him  in  contact  with  only  his 
own  peasantry. 

When  Spaniards,  French,  English,  and  Indians  contested  for  the 
Mississippi  basin  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  result  was  one 
which  helps  us  to  realize  the  deplorable  consequences  to  commerce 
from  division  of  control  over  such  territory.  The  Danube  must  soon 
fall  to  the  control  of  one  power,  the  one  whose  language  is  most  gen- 
eral, Vt^hose  administration  is  most  respected,  whose  civilization  prom- 
ises the  greatest  material  development,  whose  government  gives  the 
best  guaranty  of  stability  and  force.  To-day  nearly  every  enterprise 
on  the  Danube  is  managed  or  owned  by  Germans,  from  the  floating 
bath  at  Galatz  to  the  great  engineering  works  at  the  Iron  Gates.  Ger- 
man capital  is  seeking  investment  along  this  line  as  fast  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country  promise  security;  the  trading  community  is  ready 
for  closer  communion  with  the  west;  and  there  is  in  every  class  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Danube  countries  depends 
not  merely  upon  the  citizen  of  Austria-Hungary,  but  is  bound  up  with 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  German  Empire.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
strange  that  from  Vienna  to  Sulina  anxious  eyes  should  be  directed 
towards  Berlin — eager  to  know  if  the  emperor  takes  much  interest  in  the 
problem  of  "  greater  Germany  "  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

Bismarck  instructed  William  II.  in  political  economy.  No  politi- 
cian of  modern  times  has  had  a  better  opportunity  of  influencing  the 
spread  of  protectionism  than  the  late  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 
His  instruction  was  given  at  the  particular  request  of  the  pupil's  vener- 
able grandfather,  the  late  William  I.     It  was  begun  with  genuine  reluc- 
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tance  on  the  tutor's  part,  for  tlie  chancellor  was  very  busy,  the  pupil 
very  young,  and  considering  the  then  magnificent  health  of  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederic,  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  present  emperor 
would  come  into  power  until  far  into  the  next  century.  The  young 
prince  enjoyed  his  course  hugely — as  who  would  not  with  such  a 
teacher  ?  Youth  admires  the  didactic  professor,  and  the  man  who  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  by  turns  cajoled  and  bullied  nearly  every 
cabinet  in  Europe  seemed  eminently  suited  to  impress  the  imagination 
of  a  youth  strong  in  enthusiasm,  but  lacking  the  experience  on  which 
strong  purposes  are  based. 

The  crown  prince's  tutor  before  attending  the  course  of  "  Professor  " 
Bismarck  had  been  a  gentleman  universally  respected  for  the  purity  of 
his  character  and  for  the  many  philanthropic  efforts  associated  with  his 
name.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  Dr.  Hinzpeter.  One  day  the  doctor 
showed  me  over  a  most  interesting  charitable  institution  and  in- 
cidentally dwelt  upon  the  force  of  great  ideas  in  producing  noble  re- 
sults. He  deplored  the  money-making  tendency  of  America  and  as- 
serted, much  to  my  amazement,  that  my  country  had  not  furnished  a 
single  idea  of  value  to  humanity.  Of  course  1  protested — thinking  im- 
mediately of  Franklin,  Fulton,  Morse,  and  Edison,  to  say  nothing  of 
several  men  of  letters  and  statesmen  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  ven- 
erate. Before  I  could  formulate  a  reply,  however,  Dr.  Hinzpeter 
halted  and  said  :  "  Stop.  Yes,  you  have  produced  one  great  man — one 
grand  idea — Carey  !  "  At  this  unexpected  proposition  I  looked  closely 
at  the  learned  doctor  to  discover  if  he  was  perpetrating  a  joke  at  so 
serious  a  moment.  I  satisfied  myself  that  he  was  not,  and  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  late  Henry  Charles  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  the  so-called 
"Father  of  American  Protectionism,"  and  the  author  of  many  works, 
none  of  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  political 
science  by  any  economist  of  repute. 

When  the  present  emperor  came  to  the  throne  it  .was  almost  a 
criminal  offence  to  question  Bismarckism  in  any  form.  George  von 
Bunsen  had  been  prosecuted  for  venturing  to  make  a  speech  to  his 
constituents  in  opposition  to  the  tax  on  breadstuffs ;  a  law  was  in  ex- 
istence giving  the  police  extraordinary  powers  of  search  and  arrest, 
nominally  to  overawe  socialists,  but  practically  to  intimidate  all  who 
were  not  Bismarckian ;  the  very  universities  had  become  so  infected 
with  a  nondescript  doctrine  of  Bismarckian  state  socialism  and  paternal 
protectionism  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  political  economy 
as  a  science  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Germany.     The  personal  power  of 
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Bismarck  liad  reached  sncli  proportions  that  questions  of  every  kind, 
from  theology  to  pork-packing,  were  solved  by  a  determination  of  what 
was  or  was  not  Bismarckian.  The  advancement  of  every  man  in  Ger- 
many seemed  to  depend  upon  loyalty  to  Bismarck's  teaching.  In  a 
country  where  beneficiaries  of  the  government  represent  nearly  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population,  a  prime  minister  is  sure  of  a  strong  vote  of  sup- 
port; but  in  the  case  of  Bismarck  he  had  not  only  all  this,  but  also 
an  enormous  prestige  from  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  caused 
himself  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  new  emperor  on  mounting  the  throne  was,  of  course,  expected 
to  sustain  the  policy  of  a  minister  whom  his  grandfather  had  honored 
with  every  mark  that  a  loyal  subject  or^even  a  money-loving  one 
could  ask.  The  reign  of  Frederic  III.,  less  than  an  hundred  days,  had 
been  too  short  and  too  full  of  physical  suffering  to  let  the  world  know 
the  strength  and  breadth  of  the  ruler  whom  Bismarck  next  appeared  to 
represent.  In  his  successor  the  Germans  have  an  emperor  who  has  not 
only  abundant  physical  energy  and  endurance,  but  has  with  it  a 
contempt  for  humbug,  socialism,  and  the  crooked  police  methods  that 
always  suggest  a  feeble  or  rotten  executive.  He  is  a  practical  manager 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  savior  of  society.  He  has  no  quack  nos- 
trum for  poverty,  crime,  prostitution,  or  the  discontent  that  sets  class 
against  class.  His  business  is  to  see  that  the  government  machine  runs 
smoothly,  that  competent  men  are  employed,  that  the  people's  taxes  are 
spent  for  the  public  good,  that  the  law  is  administered  without  favor, 
and  that  reforms  are  inquired  into.  He  has  the  mind  of  a  Yankee  ;  he 
loves  experiment ;  his  methods  are  direct.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
forges  to  the  front  in  a  new  country.  I  can  imagine  him  learning  his 
trade  in  some  machine-shop,  then  rapidly  rising  to  a  position  where  in- 
ventive talent,  thoroughness,  patience,  and,  above  all,  honesty  tell — say, 
at  the  head  of  some  great  manufacturing  or  ship-building  enterprise. 

On  his  succession  to  power,  in  1888,  he  did  what  most  intelligent 
young  men  do  when  suddenly  placed  in  charge  of  an  estate.  He  in- 
quired how  the  previous  manager  had  done  his  work ;  he  examined 
personally,  into  cases  of  alleged  wrong ;  he  noted  carefully  the  testimony 
of  qualified  observers ;  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  need  of  reform  in 
many  directions  ;  he  suggested  these  reforms  to  his  manager ;  the  man- 
ager did  not  agree  with  the  master ;  the  manager  resigned  and  now 
spends  his  time  in  embarrassing  as  far  as  he  can  the  movements  of  the 
manager  who  has  superseded  him.  The  immediate  cause  of  Bismarck's 
resignation  will  be  known  when  the   emperor   chooses  to  make  the 
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matter   public.     To-daj  we   can  regard  only  the  official  acts  of   tlie 
minister,  and  from  these  infer  what  reason  there  was  for  his  being  retired. 

Let  us  suppose  Bismarck  in  soliloquy  when  he  is  frank  with 
himself.  Would  he  not  say  something  like  this ?  "I  have  ruled  the 
people  of  Germany  for  twenty  years.  I  have  taught  them  that  pro- 
tectionism is  the  right  policy,  and  I  have  tried  to  lock  up  all  who  dis- 
agreed with  me.  I  have  increased  the  cost  of  the  workingman's  food 
in  order  to  benefit  the  landed  proprietor  who  wants  high  prices  for  his 
wheat  and  hogs.  I,  too,  am  a  landed  proprietor,  but  that  is  immate- 
rial. My  protectionism  has  been  logical.  When  the  working  people 
grumbled  because  I  taxed  their  dinners,  I  told  them  that  the  govern- 
ment would  provide  for  tl^em  in  old  age  and  help  them  when  they  were 
hurt.  Strange  to  say,  the  people  were  not  even  then  satisfied,  for 
they  found  that  I  had  docked  their  vfages  in  order  to  create  my  in- 
surance fund,  and  they  preferred  their  own  private  and  independent  in- 
surance to  the  one  associated  with  Bismarckian  methods.  Socialism 
has  constantly  increased  since  I  have  been  in  power.  At  the  first 
imperial  election  the  socialist  votes  cast  were  only  about  100,000,  and 
at  the  last  they  were  over  1,000,000.  That  is  odd,  for  I  have  set  the 
police  on  the  discontented  as  severely  as  possible.  I  have  broken  up 
meetings,  confiscated  printing  presses,  imprisoned  agitators,  and  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  protect  the  country  from  heresy.  I  am 
also  mortified  to  note  that  my  stern  measures  on  the  French  frontier 
have  not  made  those  people  love  me.  I  have  done  my  best  to  harass 
the  people  in  the  Polish  part  of  Prussia,  but  even  they  detest  me  and 
grow  more  Polish  every  day.  While  I  have  always  tried  to  snub 
Austria  and  England  and  make  friends  with  Eussia,  the  czar  is  con- 
stantly moving  his  troops  against  the  German  frontier  and  evidently 
means  war.     In  short,  I  have  made  a  mess  of  my  stewardship." 

Bismarck,  of  course,  did  not  use  this  language,  and  perhaps  never 
will.  But  recent  events  indicate  that  the  emperor  is  not  blind  to  the  dan- 
gers into  which  Bismarckism  with  its  socialistic  protectionism  has  been 
hurrying  the  country.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  drop  the  policy  of  hounding  the  socialists.  He  recognized 
in  socialism  the  manifestations  of  a  discontented  and  cranky  state  of 
mind  which  could  be  cured,  not  so  much  by  police  bludgeons  as  by 
public  sentiment  and  healthy  discussion.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
with  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck  socialism  appears  to  have  lost  half  its 
vitality.  Socialism  and  protectionism  spring  from  the  notion  that  the 
state  understands  the  management  of  private  affairs  better  than  the  in- 
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dividnals  immediately  concerned,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  absorb  one 
heresy  without  soon  tolerating  the  other.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
hatred  with  which  the  socialists  in  Grermany  regard  the  ^''  Freisinnige^^ 
party  and  its  organ  "Z^^e  Nation^''^  mainly  because  they  are  opposed  to 
protection.  The  same  hatred  is  here  shown  towards  Henry  Greorge  by 
trades-unions,  protectionists,  socialists,  and  other  visionary  or  selfish 
people  who  dream  of  a  community  happy  in  its  power  to  shut  out  all 
but  their  fortanate  selves.  The  emperor  has  given  the  protectionists  of 
his  country  much  offence  by  insisting  that  the  burden  of  taxation  shall 
be  equally  distributed,  that  the  people  in  one  industry  shall  not  be  pro- 
tected at  the  expense  of  another.  He  has  broken  through  a  thick 
cloud  of  prejudice  created  by  official  efforts,  and  has  led  the  way 
towards  closer  com.mercial  relations  with  his  neighbors. 

The  friendship  which  he  feels  for  America  is  well  known  and  springs 
from  intimate  acqu.aintance  with  our  best  workers.  We  have  to  thank 
this  feeling  and  not  the  spirit  of  protectionism  for  the  fact  that  to-day 
Grermany  admits  American  pork  into  the  country — a  food  product  which 
Bismarck  was  the  means  of  excluding.  The  emperor  has  reached  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  his  country's  traditional  enemy, 
Austria  ;  he  has  broken  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  which  have  sep- 
arated these  countries  for  centuries,  and  has,  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
his  late  chancellor,  made  of  these  two  empires  a  friendly  federation  of 
sovereign  states.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Austria  and  Grermany  trade 
as  freely  as  two  States  of  our  country  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  German  emperor  has  inaugurated  and 
carried  forward  the  present  commercial  policy  towards  Austria  and 
Italy  will  not  only  extend  the  blessings  of  comparative  free  trade  over 
a  larger  area  than  it  has  ever  before  covered  in  Europe,  but  that  this 
move  represents  the  first  honest  step  towards  making  disarmament 
possible.  He  has  drawn  together  by  bonds  more  sare  than  dynastic 
affinities  at  least  three  countries.  These  countries  will  fmd,  as  do  our 
States,  that  the  freer  the  trade  with  one  another  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  is  community  of  interest. 

The  emperor  has  brought  into  one  friendly  federation  more  than 
half  a  million  square  miles  of  country,  and  over  one  hundred  millions 
of  people.  He  has  encouraged  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
semi-tropical  groves  of  Sicily  and  the  amber  coasts  of  the  Baltic;  from 
the  iron  mines  of  Wcstplialia  to  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  Magyar  king- 
dom. Nor  can  we  think  that  his  great  economic  reform  can  stop  here. 
Between  Hungary  and  the  Black  Sea  are  three  agricultural  countries, 
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Eoumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  with  over  100,000  square  miles  of 
territory  and  more  than  10,000,000  industrious  people.  They  want 
to  sell  their  farm  products  and  need  manufactured  goods  in  return. 
The  great  Danube  is  a  natural  highway  connecting  them  with  Ger- 
many and  civilization  ;  the  trade  along  this  stream  is  lai-gely  done  by 
Grermans,  and  would  soon  swell  to  respectable  proportions  if  any  gov- 
ernment could  promise  them  security.  But  satisfactory  commercial 
progress  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  country  where  the  government  can- 
not command  the  respect  of  its  neighbors ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Kussia  is  to  have  Constantinople,  so  long  will  the  states  of  the 
lower  Danube  remain  a  comparative  wilderness. 

Roumanians  and  Bulgarians  expect  a  Russian  advance  across  their 
territories,  and  are  turning  tentatively  towards  Germany  for  assistance. 
The  Danube  in  Europe  is  what  the  Mississippi  was  to  us  in  1803.  We 
could  not  permit  Napoleon  to  hold  the  mouth  of  that  stream  even  then 
when  her  commerce  was  a  mere  trifle.  We  shou.ld  assuredly  have 
fought  for  its  possession  had  France  declined  to  part  with  it  peacefully. 
The  benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  emperor's  new 
commercial  policy  will  in  time  become  so  apparent  that  the  states  of  the 
lower  Danube  will  seek  to  share  them.  The  effect  will  be  to  draw  to- 
gether all  the  people  along  the  1,800  miles  of  that  great  river,  from  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  dozen  States  whose  alliance  would  be 
as  close  as  that  of  our  people  between  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans. 
That  will  be  a  fitting  time  to  give  Russia  a  distinct  notice  that  her  road 
to  Constantinople  cannot  cross  the  German's  Mississippi. 

The  Eastern  question  has  so  long  been  accepted  as  incapable 
of  solution,  that  to  apply  to  it  a  dose  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
Cobden  may  seem  at  first  sight  Utopian.  But  homoeopathic  doses 
have  done  wonders  in  many  obstinate  cases ;  kindness  combined  with 
firmness  has  done  in  two  years  what  Bismarck  failed  to  do  in  twenty. 
And  who  can  say  that  the  generous  commercial  policy  now  uniting 
Austria  and  Germany  will  not  animate  in  the  near  future  other  states, 
and  hasten  the  day  of  "  peace,  good  will,  free  trade,  amongst  nations  "  ? 
Whatever  the  result  may  be,  let  us  at  least  be  grateful  to  William  II. 
for  being  the  first  to  reject  the  mediasval  doctrine  that  nations  prosper 
in  proportion  to  the  harm  they  inflict  upon  their  neighbors. 

POULTNEY   BlGELOW. 


THE  LEAENING   OF  LANGUAGES. 

The  most  striking  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  education 
is  in  the  time  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  either 
what  are  called  dead  languages,  that  is,  those  which  have  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  the  form  at  least  in  which  we  study  them,  or  living  lan- 
guages, by  which  we  understand  the  tongues  that  we  study  in  their 
most  modern  form,  as  they  are  spoken  by  our  own  contemporaries. 
The  burden  of  linguistic  knowledge  required  in  the  cultivated  classes 
has  become  heavier  and  heavier  with  the  advance  of  time.  Much  of 
it  is  due  to  the  idea  that  without  the  study  of  foreign  languages  a 
man  or  woman  cannot  have  a  cultivated  mind,  and  also  to  the  other 
idea  that  we  cannot  profit  by  books  that  we  read  only  in  translations. 
These  are  the  two  ideas  that  have  mainly  governed  linguistic  educa- 
tion in  modern  times.  The  invention  of  railways  and  steam  vessels 
and  the  increased  facility  of  travel  which  they  afford  have  led  many 
people  to  study  modern  languages  with  a  view  to  travel  and  to  social 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  These  motives  are  not  accepted  without 
some  curious  inconsistencies. 

"We  are  taught  that  foreign  tongues,  especially  the  dead  languages, 
are  necessary  implements  of  culture.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient 
Greeks  are  held  before  us  as  the  model  race,  the  most  cultivated  race 
that  ever  existed,  intellectually  and  aesthetically  as  superior  to  our- 
selves as  we  are  to  untrained  savages.  We  are  not  without  some  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  of  education  that  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece. 
Some  of  this  evidence  is  of  a  positive  kind,  and  the  rest,  very  easily 
overlooked  but  equally  significant,  is  negative.  The  positive  evi- 
dence gives  an  account  of  the  mental  and  physical  training  most 
valued  by  the  greatest  philosophers  and  by  the  authorities  who  di- 
rected education.  It  included  chiefly  what  Plato  called  music  and 
gymnastics,  or  what  we  should  call  intellectual  and  lesthetic  culture 
for  the  mind  and  regulated  exercises  for  the  body.  The  mental  cul- 
ture appears  to  have  been  attained  by  poetry,  philosophy,  music,  some 
natural  science  so  far  as  it  then  existed,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of 
initiation  into  the  fine  arts.     In  our  own  time  we  believe  that  the 
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study  of  languages  is  in  itself  an  excellent  and  almost  indispensable 
mental  discipline.  We  find  no  trace  of  this  belief  in  Greek  antiquity. 
If  we  could  ask  Plato  what  was  the  best  training  for  a  youth  of  fortune 
and  ability,  he  would  answer  that  it  was  to  hear  wise  discourses  on 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  to  learn  poetrj^,  to  open  the  mind  to 
science  and  the  fine  arts.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was  to  learn  many 
words  for  one  thing. 

Another  inconsistency  in  our  present  estimate  of  the  necessity  of 
languages  is  that  whilst  the  clergy,  as  educators,  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  studying  ancient  books  in  the  original  tongues,  they  so  rarely, 
in  their  own  practice,  apply  this  principle  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Taking  together  the  whole  of  the  European  churches,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of  clergy  who  have  read  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original  reaches  the  low  figure  of  one  per  cent. 
English  new^spapers  ridiculed  poor  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  for  having 
written  confidently  on  English  poetry  without  having  learned  our 
language ;  yet  our  theological  expositors  do  the  same  for  Hebrew  liter- 
ature which  is  of  much  greater  religious  importance.  In  both  cases 
translations  are  talked  about  as  if  they  were  originals.  It  is  like  crit- 
icising pictures  from  engravings. 

The  ancient  Eomans  of  the  most  cultivated  time  were  students  of 
Hellenic  literature,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  attached,  as  we  do, 
great  special  importance  to  linguistic  study  on  its  own  account.  They 
thought  more  of  eloquence  than  of  erudition.  Their  linguistic  educa- 
tion w^ould  be  like  that  of  an  Englishman  who  knows  French  well 
enough  to  read  it  and  sometimes  speaks  it.  Oxford  graduates  would 
look  upon  that  as  a  very  insufficient  education.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
languages  were  scantily  and  imperfect  studied.  Laymen  could 
rarely  write  even  their  own  language,  and  ecclesiastics  had  a  familiar 
but  uncritical  and  inelegant  knowledge  of  Latin. ^  Our  own  concep- 
tion of  languages  as  an  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  part  of 
education  has  come  to  us  from  the  Renaissance  and  is  Italian  in  its 
origin.  The  idea  prevalent  in  England  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  that  a  man  of  culture  must  be  able  to  read  Greek  and 
Latin,  especially  Greek,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  being  almost  taken  for 

^  One  of  the  best  proofs  that  an  elaborate  lin^-nistic  education  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  development  of  intelligence  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
structive and  decorative  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  admirable  conceptions 
of  architects  who  could  not  spell,  and  in  the  unsurpassed  workmanship  of  crafts- 
men who  could  not  read. 
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granted.  Men  of  letters  in  England  are  now  expected  to  read  two  or 
three  modern  languages.  In  France  the  pretensions  are  much  lower. 
The  educated  Frenchman  is  supposed  to  know  Latin  and  a  little 
Greek,  with  the  rudiments  of  German  and  English. 

The,  facilities  afforded  by  good  grammars  and  dictionaries,  as  well 
as  by  other  philological  works,  make  it  incomparably  easier  for  us  to 
learn  foreign  languages  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  for  the 
ancients  or  the  students  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  claims  upon  us 
have  increased  with  these  facilities;  indeed,  the  demands  upon  the 
time  and  attention  of  students  have  gone  beyond  the  facilities  them- 
selves. Not  only  languages,  but  sciences  and  arts,  put  in  claims  that 
life  is  too  short  to  satisfy,  and  there  are  already  signs  of  a  disposition 
to  lessen  the  burden  by  diminishing  the  study  of  languages,  particu- 
larly by  the  abandonment  of  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  we  ourselves 
have  seen  the  extreme  of  language-learning  as  a  part  of  education,  and 
that  the  next  century  will  find  relief  either  in  the  intentionally  partial 
acquisition  of  some  languages  or  in  removing  them  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies. 

The  present  state  of  linguistic  education  gives  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory results.  Languages  are  first  very  laboriously  and  very  imper- 
fectly learned  and  then  generally  abandoned  in  after-life.  Even  the 
learned  themselves  rarely  pursue  them  unless  they  have  some  special 
reason  for  doing  so  connected  with  their  professional  business.  Mod- 
ern languages  are  neglected  almost  as  much  as  the  ancient  when  they 
are  not  wanted  for  business  purposes  or  travel.  An  Oxford  man  who 
is  a  rige  Italian  scholar  tells  me  that  young  ladies  in  England  invari- 
ably give  up  their  Italian  after  leaving  school,  as  young  men  throw 
aside  their  Latin.  University  degrees  are  evidence  of  past  labor,  but 
not  of  interest,  affection,  or  facility.  Lord  Dufierin  said  that  although 
he  had  taken  a  degree  he  could  not  really  read  Greek  until  he  had 
learned  it  over  again  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  way.  An  English 
judge  who  had  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge  told  me  that  he 
could  not  make  out  Greek  in  mature  life  even  with  the  help  of  the 
lexicon.  A  fellow  of  the  French  university,  a  prizeman  specially 
for  Latin  in  a  severe  competitive  examination,  told  me  that  he  should 
never  think  of  reading  Latin  for  his  pleasure — he  did  not  know  it  well 
enough.  An  English  professor,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  Latin 
scholars  in  his  own  country,  gave  up  Latin  and  Greek  entirely  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  modern  languages.  The  principal  of  a 
French  college  once  confessed  to  me  that  he  never  read  Latin  or  Greek, 
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which  were  taught  in  the  place  by  the  specialist  masters  under  him. 
All  these  were  what  are  called  "learned  men,"  certainly  educated 
men.     What,  therefore,  are  we  to  expect  from  the  half-educated? 

The  neglect  of  languages  over  which  years  of  painful  labor  have 
been  spent  admits,  I  believe,  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  The  lan- 
guages, in  these  cases,  have  been  learned,  but  only  learned,  and  this  is 
not  enough — they  have  neither  been  assimilated  nor  mastered.  There 
are  three  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  a  language :  scholarship,  assimila- 
tion, and  mastery.  According  to  the  commonly  received  notions  on 
the  subject,  scholarship  is  everything,  a  mistake  that  leads  to  continual 
disappointment.     Let  us  consider  the  three  separately. 

I.  Scholarship.  This  includes  the  different  sciences  concerning  a 
language  and  also  a  knowledge  of  its  literature.  The  sciences  are 
grammar,  etymology,  prosody,  and  a  sufhcient  vocabulary  to  supply 
the  necessary  material.  Lord  Dufferin  believes  that  our  education  in 
languages  fails  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  vocabulary,  that 
we  are  stopped  in  reading  chiefly  by  our  ignorance  of  words.  Educa- 
tors have  usually  given  the  first  importance  to  grammar,  trusting  to 
practice  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  vocabulary.  A  few  reformers 
have  argued  that  grammar,  instead  of  being  learned  at  the  beginning, 
should  be  deferred  as  much  as  is  practically  possible  until  there  is  a 
supply  of  material,  in  the  shape  of  words  and  phrases,  in  the  mind. 

The  happiest  condition  of  mind  for  the  early  stages  of  scholarship, 
and  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  the  later  stages  also,  is  that  of  the 
philologist,  the  lover  of  words,  who  takes  an  interest  in  words  them- 
selves, in  their  history,  and  in  the  shades  of  meaning  which  have 
belonged  to  them.  If  to  this  passion  for  words  the  student  can  add  a 
liking  for  comparative  grammar,  he  has  the  advantage  that  his  study 
of  a  language  is  interesting  to  him  at  once,  from  the  very  beginning ; 
whereas  if  he  takes  no  interest  in  philology  and  grammar  and  has  to 
fight  his  way  to  the  enjoyment  of  literature,  he  may  toil  for  long  years 
without  reward.  The  true  philologist,  like  the  grammarian,  has  the 
scientific  temper  of  mind  which  values  every  fact  and  finds  in  each 
fresh  discovery,  however  apparently  unimportant,  the  payment  of  a 
separate  satisfaction.  In  this  way  he  goes  on  accumulating  his  vocab- 
ulary with  the  same  interest  that  a  mineralogist  has  in  collecting  speci- 
mens. 

Unfortunately,  this  philological  instinct  is  rare  in  boys  and  young 
men,  whilst  from  the  minds  of  women  it  is  almost  invariably  absent. 
The  changes  in  letters  with  which  a  very  little  etymological  learning 
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familiarizes  us  appear  to  them  an  arbitrary  invention  of  pedants,  made 
only  to  prove  their  theories,  and  with  which  any  theory  may  be 
proved.  I  have  known  many  women  who  valued  beauty,  grace,  and 
elegance  in  language,  bat  I  never  met  with  one  who  cared  in  the  least 
about  its  scientiiic  history.  If  you  tell  a  lady  that  episcopus^  bishops 
vescovo,  and  eveqiie  have  not  only  the  same  meaning  but  are  strictly 
and  literally  the  same  word  in  the  sense  that  the  letters  have  under- 
gone no  changes  except  those  according  to  well-known  laws,  she  will 
think  that  yoar  learning  is  a  vain  deception,  that  the  words  are  obvi- 
ously different,  and  that  as  to  their  origin,  it  is  idle  to  inquire  about 
it.  If  you  add  that  bisho])  only  means  overseer,  she  will  think  that  you 
wish  to  lower  the  episcopal  dignity.  If  you  say  that  choose,  in  its 
origin,  means  only  to  see,  she  will  consider  such  information  useless ; 
as  when  she  chooses  a  ribbon  she  selects  it — she  not  only  sees,  but 
takes  it  out  of  preference.  It  has  been  argued,  also,  that  a  knowledge 
of  etymology  actually  perverts  our  estimate  of  words  as  they  are  used 
at  the  present  day;  and  that  to  employ  them  exclusively  in  their  pres- 
ent sense,  as  women  invariably  do,  is  better  than  it  is  to  confuse  the 
mind  with  disturbing  reminiscences  of  their  history.  The  most  for- 
midable of  all  arguments  against  scholarship  is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  women  often  speak  elegantly  and  fluently,  using  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  with  scarcely  any  scholarshij)  at  all.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  woman  who  has  written  cor- 
rectly without  educational  drill.  In  France  there  is  no  more  amus- 
ing contrast  than  that  between  the  voluble  spoken  French  and  the 
rare,  incoherent,  ill-spelt  written  French  of  half-educated  women. 

Another  argument  against  the  necessity  for  scholarship  is  the  case 
of  bi-linguals  who  know  two  languages  without  having  scientifically 
studied  them.  The  true  bi-lingual  is  one  who  has  used  two  languages 
from  his  infancy,  and  so  gained  a  practical  familiarity  with  both  that 
is  almost  unattainable  in  later  life.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
familiar  knowledge  is  either  profound  or  extensive  knowledge.  As 
the  subject  interests  me,  I  have  taken  everj^  opportunity  of  observing 
and  questioning  bi-linguals,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with- 
out scholarly  training  their  vocabulary  is  always  YQvy  limited.  The 
Scottish  Highlanders  speak  English  creditably  for  people  of  limited 
opportunities,  but  they  know  very  few  words.  I  found  the  case  to  be 
the  same  in  the  Morvan  (an  east-central  district  of  France),  where  the 
peasants  speak  remarkably  pure  French  when  they  speak  it  at  all;  but 
it  is  very  limited  French,  although  no  one  but  a  careful  observer 
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would  suspect  the  real  narrowness  of  its  limitations.  "When  I  once 
complimented  my  gardener  on  the  purity  of  his  French,  he  smiled  and 
said  it  might  be  pure  as  far  as  it  went,  but  there  was  "  very  little  of 
it."  In  these  cases  it  is  the  absence  of  hesitation  that  deceives  us. 
The  speaker  has  a  very  limited  vocabulary  always  ready,  but  he  him- 
self knows  how  limited  it  is  when  he  undertakes  to  read  and  is 
stopped  in  every  line.  The  case  becomes  even  worse  when  a  half- 
educated  bi-lingual  attemxpts  to  use  language  beyond  his  real  know- 
ledge and  capacity.  Abundant  examples  of  this  are  supplied  by  the 
more  or  less  anglicized  inhabitants  of  British  India.  The  Morvandeau 
is  too  wary  to  venture  upon  grandiloquent  French ;  the  British-Indian 
has  an  imprudent  preference  for  fine  English. 

There  are  differences  amongst  languages  as  to  the  requirement  of 
scholarship.  When  the  grammar  is  complicated,  no  uneducated  or 
half-educated  native  can  avoid  error;  when  it  is  simple,  as  English 
grammar  is,  a  naturally  clever  person  hides  ignorance  more  easily  by 
imitating  the  better  educated.^  In  France  the  half-educated  have  a 
great  dread  of  writing,  as  the  pen  always  betrays  them.  The  ladies  of 
the  last  century  had  not  this  terror  before  their  eyes,  because  in  those 
days  there  was  a  liberty  of  ignorance  that  no  longer  exists.  Without 
scholarship  we  either  do  not  understand  or,  what  is  worse,  we  mis- 
understand a  number  of  terms  and  expressions  that  are  in  common 
use  amongst  the  highly  educated,  and  not  used  by  them  from  affec- 
tation, but  from  necessity,  because  the  ideas  belonging  to  high  culture 
cannot  be  expressed  without  them.  The  result  is  that  without 
scholarship  we  are  shut  out  of  cultivated  society  in  a  peculiar  way ; 
that  is,  we  may  be  admitted  into  it  as  children  are,  yet  excluded,  like 
children,  from  its  serious  thought.  Hence  the  uselessness  of  un- 
scholarly  acquisition  for  purposes  of  intellectual  intercourse.  It  is 
available  for  the  common  purposes  of  travel,  but  not  for  the  kind  of 
conversation  that  an  intelligent  man  travels  far  to  seek. 

I  remember  a  foreigner  who  spoke  admirably  in  his  own  language 
and  whose  conversation  in  that  language  was  extremely  interesting. 
He  had  a  liking  for  French  society,  but  his  knowledge  of  French  was 
in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate  and  unscholarly,  so  that  he  could  not 
take  his  due  share  in  conversation ;  and  although  he  knew  some  emi- 
nent Frenchmen,  and  was  personally  liked  by  them,  he  must  have  given 
them  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  his  abilities.     If  his  French  sentences 

^  No  uneducated  Frenchman  can  use  the  invaluable  conjunctive  pronoun 
dont. 
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could  have  been  taken  down  exactly  as  lie  spoke  them,  word  for  word, 
and  so  printed,  every  line  would  have  contained  several  gross  blun- 
ders. And  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver  French 
of  that  quality  to  ears  so  sensitive  that  the  mere  misplacing  or  omis- 
sion of  an  accent  struck  them  as  something  almost  intolerable,  we 
understand  what  French  politeness  really  is. 

Having  fully  admitted  the  necessity  of  scholarship,  particularly 
for  writing  and  for  social  intercourse  with  cultivated  persons,  I  have 
now  to  add  that  scholarship,  by  itself,  can  never  lead  to  mastery,  and 
that  the  commonest  cause  of  disappointment  in  the  learning  of  languages 
is  to  expect  from  it  powers  and  facilities  that  it  never  has  given  and 
never  can  give.  Scholarship  does  not  even  give  the  power  of  reading  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  It  enables  us  to  construe,  to  explain 
the  construction  of  passages,  but  not  to  read,  as  we  read  English.  The 
verb  "to  read  "  as  used  by  students  contains  a  flattering  over-estimate 
of  their  own  powers.  They  say  they  are  "reading  "  Latin  and  Greek 
when  the  process  is  quite  of  a  different  kind.  In  reading  we  see  the 
sense  of  a  passage  at  a  glance  and  appreciate  the  value  of  every  word. 
We  feel  the  efiect  of  the  passage  as  a  whole,  yet  at  the  sarae  time  we 
perceive  the  significance  of  every  detail.  The  scientific  analysis  of 
passages  is  not  the  reception  and  appreciation  of  literature ;  it  is  one  of 
the  varieties  of  anatomy.  One  cannot  be  thinking  about  grammar  and 
literature  at  the  same  time. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  scholarship  is  that  it 
never  enables  the  pupil  either  to  speak  a  foreign  language  or  to  write 
it  with  real  facility.  There  are  eminent  Frenchmen  whose  knowledge 
of  English  is  scholarly  and  nothing  else,  and  they  can  neither  speak 
English  nor  understand  it  when  it  is  spoken.  Their  knowledge  of 
English  is  dead;  they  have  anatomized  the  language  as  if  it  were  a 
corpse.  No  living  Englishman  would  attach  the  slightest  importance  to 
their  opinions  about  our  literature.  Not  being  able  to  pronounce  our 
language,  they  can  neither  appreciate  the  melodies  and  harmonies  of 
English  verse,  nor  the  cadences  of  English  prose.  One  of  my  sons 
attended  a  lecture  on  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  given  in  Paris  by  a 
famous  French  authority  on  the  English  language.  As  the  lecturer 
could  not  pronounce  English,  and  did  not  know  on  what  syllables  our 
tonic  accent  fell,  he  had  invented  the  most  ingenious  theories  to  ac- 
count for  the  construction  of  Shakespeare's  verses,  not  as  we  should 
read  them,  but  as  he  read  them  himself.  Here  is  a  single  instance. 
The  learned  lecturer  pronounced  the  second  syllable  in  Venice  like  the 
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adjective  nice  and  passed  over  the  first  letter  e,  so  transforming  the 

word  to  "  Ynice."     Fancy  how  Byron's  lines  would  read  under  such 

treatment ! 

'*  O  Vnice,  Vnlce,  when  thy  marble  halls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,"  etc. 

I  have  often  seriously  and  unaffectedly  doubted  whether  the 
scholarly  knowledge  of  languages,  taken  by  itself,  was  of  any  real 
value  or  use.  For  some  years  I  believed  it  to  be  of  the  same  value  as 
a  knowledge  of  heraldry  or  numismatics;  that  is,  something  to  interest 
a  curious  or  occupy  a  vacant  mind.  My  present  opinion  is  that 
scholarship,  by  itself,  is  of  some  practical  use  in  making  us  independ- 
ent of  untrustworthy  translators.  There  are  two  opinions  about  the 
habit  of  reading  translations.  One  eminent  writer  says  that  however 
laboriously  we  puzzle  out  an  authentic  original  text  with  a  dictionary, 
it  is  still  far  better  for  us  than  any  translation  can  be.  Another  emi- 
nent writer  and  scholar  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  waste  of 
effort  to  make  out  any  difficult  original  when  translators  have  done 
the  work ;  it  was  like  hewing  one's  way  through  a  forest  when  there 
is  a  good  road  in  the  same  direction.  I  admit  that  even  moderate 
scholarship  is  of  great  literary  use  in  enabling  one  to  see  whether  the 
translator's  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  or  not.  If  we 
have  not  at  least  scholarship  enough  to  refer  to  the  original  whenever 
a  doubt  arises,  we  are  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  translators;  that  is,  of  a 
most  unscrupulous  class  of  men  who  put  the  living  author  on  a  bed  of 
Procrustes,'elongating  or  mutilating  at  their  convenience.  There  are 
also  many  books,  useful  at  least  for  historical  reference,  of  which  no 
complete  translation  exists. 

If  a  student  has  a  natural  taste  for  grammar  and  philology,  he  will 
work  patiently  at  difficult  texts  in  languages  he  can  never  hope  to 
master;  but  if  his  natural  gift  is  for  literature,  as  literature,  he  will  be 
impatient  of  the  slow  and  difficult  labor,  and  turn  for  his  reading  to 
some  language  that  he  really  possesses,  nearly  always  his  own.  It 
therefore  happens  that  the  love  of  reading,  instead  of  being  an  incen- 
tive to  the  acquisition  of  linguistic  science,  acts  as  a  deterrent.  The 
philologist  goes  to  his  dictionary  as  to  an  interesting  museum ;  the 
reader  thinks  of  every  reference  to  it  as  an  interruption. 

The  literary  rewards  of  scholarship  are  few.  I  never  have  met  a 
foreign  scholar  who  could  appreciate  English  poetry.  In  moods  of 
perfect  candor,  foreign  scholars  confess  honestly  that  they  cannot  hear 
any  music  in  the  most  musical  English  verse,  that  it  seems  to  them 
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only  prose  in  a  metrical  form,  and  that  even  its  prosody  is  unintelligi- 
ble. As  professors,  they  sometimes  criticise  our  poets  with  results  like 
the  following,  from  a  French  edition  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  with  numer- 
ous and  profoundly  learned  notes : 

"  There  sunk  the  greastest,'  nor  the  worst  of  men 
Whose  spirit,  antithetically  mixt, 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest  and  again 
On  Httle  objects  withUke  firmness  fixt ;  " 

"II  semble  que  the  mightiest  objects  etant  regi  par  le  verbe^o.'^  (pour  fixed) 
la  proposition  qui  convenait  ici  n'etait  pas  of,  mais  on,  comme  dans  le  second 
membre  de  la  phrase  {on  little  objects).  Toutes  les  editions  portent  cependant  la 
proposition  o/." 

There  is  no  blundering  so  delightful  as  learned  blundering.  Imagine 
the  advantages  of  French  boys  with  this  edition  in  their  hands!  The 
concluding  sentence  about  toutes  les  editions  is  delicious. 

I  never  met  a  Frenchman  who  had  either  mastered  English  or 
gained  any  vital  knowledge  of  the  language  by  the  methods  of  scholar- 
ship alone,  and  I  never  met  with  an  Englishman  who  by  "sound  learn- 
ing "  had  gained  any  clear  sense  of  the  delicacy  and  appropriateness 
of  French  expression.  Yet  these  modern  languages  are  said  to  be 
easy  in  comparison  with  ancient  Greek,  and  if  "sound  learning  "  only 
leads,  in  their  case,  to  a  more  or  less  elaborate  kind  of  misunderstand- 
ing, it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  knowledge  of  Greelc,  if  acquired  only  by 
the  same  inadequate  methods,  can  be  much  better. 

II.  Assimilation.  The  defect  of  scholarship  is  that,  taken  by  itself, 
it  does  not  insure  assimilation.  The  language  learned  by  grammar 
and  dictionary  does  not  become  a  part  of  ourselves.  The  assimilating 
power  exists  in  the  most  various  degrees,  and  is  usually  called  "  a 
talent  for  languages."  The  degree  of  assimilating  power,  in  the  same 
individual,  may  vary  with  the  languages  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
This  brings  us  to  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  questions  con- 
cerning language — its  adaptability  to  our  mental  needs.  If  the  genius 
of  a  language  answers  to  your  own  mental  nature,  you  will  assimilate 
it  easily;   if  not,  you  could  not  assimilate  it  in  a  hundred  years.^ 

'  The  misprint  is  in  the  French  edition. 

^  Mentally  running-  over  a  list  of  forty  or  fifty  people  known  to  me,  I  feel 
well  able  to  divide  them  into  those  who  might  learn  a  foreign  language  if  they 
would  take  the  trouble,  and  those  (1  he  majority)  who  could  not  possibly  learn 
one  if  they  toiled  till  the  crack  of  doom.  The  difTeronce  consists  chiefly  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  assimilating  power.  Amongst  Englishmen,  I  could 
name  a  dozen  who  might  learn  German  well,  but  never  French, 
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When  there  has  been  real  assimilation  it  is  proved  by  this,  that  the 
words  and  expressions  seem  to  us  perfectly  natural  and  so  closely 
connected  with  the  things  and  ideas  signified  that  we  do  not  think  of 
them,  but  only  of  what  is  meant  by  them.  Language  is  a  medium 
that  becomes  more  and  more  transparent  as  it  is  more  our  ov/n,  and, 
when  completely  assimilated,  language  itself  gives  place  to  the  thoughts 
and  images  which  it  evokes.  If  a  language  is  too  narrow  for  our  needs, 
we  never  shall  really  assimilate  it,  because  our  minds  will  not  be  able 
to  move  easily  and  freely  in  its  narrow  space. ^  No  cultivated  modern 
mind  would  be  able  to  move  freely  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Hebrew.  A  modern  Englishman  needs  a  range  equivalent  to  that  of 
English.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  for  a  half-cultivated  intellect  to  as- 
similate one  of  the  great  languages  of  modern  culture.  The  unedu- 
cated Englishman  gets  only  so  much  French  or  German  as  is  suitable 
to  an  uneducated  mind.  In  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  no  one 
can  go  beyond  his  tether.  The  utm^ost  result  of  assimilation  is  to 
give  us,  in  another  tongue,  the  possibility  of  expressing  ourselves 
fully.     We  can  never  express  anything  greater  than  ourselves. 

When  the  mother-tongue  is  primitive  and  narrow,  and  conse- 
quently unsuited  to  the  expression  of  advanced  and  complex  thought 
and  knowledge,  culture  is  usually  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
another  language  which  is  perfectly  assimilated  by  use,  and  substitutes 
itself  for  the  mother-tongue.  A  Scottish  Highlander  may  use  Gaelic 
in  his  father's  cottage,  but  in  the  schools  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  he 
uses  English  because  the  sciences  he  has  to  acquire  cannot  be  taught 
in  Gaelic ;  and  ever  after,  though  he  may  talk  to  his  father  in  Gaelic 
about  the  simple  events  of  his  native  glen  and  its  primitive  interests 
of  pastoral  life  and  the  chase,  he  -will  think  in  English  about  his 
studies.  French  has  been  adopted  by  the  cultivated  Eussians  for  the 
same  reason,  and  I  see  now  that  the  Japanese  students  in  Japan  itself 
are  inclining  to  the  adoption  of  European  languages,  because  the 
Japanese  tongue  is  not  sufficiently  developed  for  their  work.  These 
cases  of  forced  assimilation  must  occur  frequently,  as  culture  must 
necessarily  find  for  itself  an  adequate  expression  and  will  take  up  a 
foreign  language  if  the  native  one  does  not  answer  the  purpose. 

^  This  mii^ht,  perhaps,  be  more  precisely  stated  by  saving  that  a  narrow 
language  may  be  assimilated  by  the  sub-mind  of  a  cultivated  person,  but  not  by 
his  higher  mind.  I  was  at  one  time  master  of  one  of  the  most  uncouth  varieties 
of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  could  think  in  it  for  all  very  simple  matters  ;  but 
the  moment  my  attention  turned  to  anything  connected  with  philosophy  or  the 
fine  arts,  I  was  forced  to  think  in  pure  English  or  French. 
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The  teaching  of  languages  being  usually  confined  to  the  methods 
of  scholarship,  with  its  partial  success  and  persistent  causes  of  failure, 
we  may  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  produce  assimilation 
by  artificial  means,  to  train  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lan- 
guage shall  become  part  of  himself.  The  answer  is  that  if  the  lan- 
guage suited  his  idiosyncrasy  he  could  do  it  for  himself  hut  that  no  teacher 
could  do  it  for  him.  With  a  considerable  appearance  of  industry, 
the  great  majority  of  learners  do  not  in  reality  move  themselves  in 
the  matter.  They  expect  the  master  to  do  the  work,  whilst  they  are 
to  be  almost  passive  recipients.  The  consequence  is  that  after  dawd- 
ling over  a  language  for  eight  or  ten  years,  they  can  neither  speak  it 
nor  write  it,  whilst  even  their  reading  can  only  be  called  reading  by  a 
polite  fiction.  Supposing,  however,  that  a  young  student  cared  to  as- 
similate a  language  really  suited  to  his  nature,  I  believe  that  Professor 
Blackie's  method  would  be  found  the  best.  He  recommended  the 
learner  to  attach  words  to  tangible  or  at  least  visible  objects.  If  you 
are  learning  Greek,  repeat  the  Greek  name  for  every  object  in  the 
presence  of  the  thing  itself  and  whilst  you  are  looking  at  it.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  associate  the  vocabulary  with  nature  in  your  mind. 
We  may  also  fasten  expression  to  action  by  constantly  sajdng  to  our- 
selves, in  the  foreign  language,  what  we  have  just  done  or  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  It  is  good  to  keep  a  diary  in  the  language  we  have 
to  learn.  In  a  word,  if  we  desire  to  assimilate  a  language,  we  must 
make  it  a  part  of  our  life,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  done  only  with  the 
native  tongue. 

The  degree  of  assimilation  may  be  tested  by  the  question :  Do  3^ou 
ever  find  yourself  using  the  foreign  language  involuntarily  ?  Do  you 
think  in  it,  or  dream  in  it,  or  write  it  involuntarily  ?  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  who 
is  of  Italian  origin,  writes  English  well,  but  says  that  he  always  thinks 
in  Italian;  in  such  a  case  English  may  be  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
comxpletely  assimilated.  I  have  spoken  of  writing  a  foreign  language 
involuntarily.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  you  have  really  assimilated  a 
foreign  language  it  may  happen  to  you,  as  it  has  often  happened  to 
me,  to  make  an  entry  in  your  note-book  in  the  foreign  tongue, 
quite  unconsciously,  or.  to  write  the  first  page  of  a  letter  in  English 
and  the  second,  after  turning  the  leaf,  with  the  same  speed  and  uncon- 
sciousness in  French  or  German  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune when  a  foreign  tongue  becomes  in  the  least  degree  preponder- 
ant so  as  to  impede  the  free  use  of  the  native  language.  That  is  too 
heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  any  degree  of  linguistic  attainment.     Cavour 
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spoke  French  better  than  Italian.  He  probably  did  most  of  his  think- 
ing in  French.  A  very  good  test  .of  assimilation  is  our  seriousness  in 
the  use  of  a  foreign  language.  If  it  seems  to  you  slightly  absurd, 
so  that  you  cannot  speak  it  without  feeling  like  a  comedian  acting 
a  ridiculous  part  in  a  play,  you  have  not  assimilated  it.  If  you  can 
talk  in  it  seriously  to  a  man  on  his  death-bed,  the  probability  is  that 
there  is  real  assimilation.  Again,  the  language  you  will  use  when 
angry  is  always  one  that  you  have  assimilated.  Vulgar  people  with 
superficial  refinement  revert  to  vulgar  expressions  in  their  wrath.  At 
such  times  accents  will  be  heard  again  that  the  angry  man  has  been 
at  the  greatest  pains  to  correct. 

Strong  individuality  in  character  is  against  assimilation  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  exceptional  powers  of  mimicry.  A  famous  Scotch- 
man, certainly  one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  time,  told  me  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  learn  a  foreign  language.^  George  Eliot  had  a 
rare  power  of  acquiring  languages  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  but  could 
speak  no  language  comfortably  except  her  own.  Disraeli  never  could 
speak  French,  and  took  an  interpreter  with  him  to  Berlin.  Bismarck 
is  more  of  a  linguist,  but  does  not  like  too  much  perfection  in  the 
use  of  a  foreign  language,  because  it  seems  to  denationalize  a  man. 
He  says  he  does  not  like  an  Englishman  who  speaks  French  like 
a  Frenchman,  a  misfortune  little  to  be  apprehended. 

III.  Mastery.  So  few  people  master  their  own  tongue  that  it  seems 
almiost  superfluous  to  consider  the  possibility  of  mastering  any  other. 
In  the  fine  arts  we  do  not  call  any  one  a  master  unless  he  has  both 
power  and  facility  in  execution ;  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not 
enough.  A  musician  must  execute  a  rapid  passage  both  rapidly  and 
correctly  at  the  same  time — if  it  is  marked  prestissimo^  he  has  to  plav 
it  prestissimo.  A  painter  is  not  a  master  unless,  in  addition  to  his 
knowledge,  he  has  power  of  manual  execution,  the  power  that  is 
called  ''  handlino^."  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  mastered  a  lanofuao-e 
unless  he  can  read,  write,  and  speak  it  both  rapidly  and  correctly ;  and 
not  only  correctly,  but  with  the  most  varied  and  delicate  shades  of 
expression.  The  words  should  be  the  right  words  effectively  placed 
and  judiciously  connected,  pronounced,  too,  with  just  the  degree  of 
emphasis  that  lends  them  the  intended  degree  of  significance.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation,  no  going  back  to  correct  a  faulty  phrase,  no 

^  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  tell  me  this.  I  knew  very  well  before  that  he 
was  one  of  those  persons,  often  very  able  in  other  ways,  who  cannot  force  their 
thoughts  into  the  moulds  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
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addition  to  complete  an  imperfect  statement.     The  hearer  listens  to 
a  master  of  language  with  delightful  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

In  every  country  a  few  highly  educated  natives,  with  strong  inborn 
gifts  of  utterance,  attain  this  perfect  skill.  Their  talk,  at  its  best,  is 
so  superior  to  common  talk  that  it  seems  almost  a  language  of  the  gods. 
For  a  foreigner  to  try  to  rival  them  is  as  if  a  flute-player  were  to  con- 
tend with  Joachim  on  the  violin.  But  the  foreigner  may  at  least  try  not 
to  be  slovenly ;  and  if  he  tries  at  all,  how  seldom  he  succeeds  !  I  have 
seen  a  statement  in  an  English  educational  newspaper  that  any  young- 
lady  can  "master  French"  by  spending  a  winter  in  Paris.  Mastery, 
indeed!  I  could  name  an  Eno^lishwoman  who  has  lived  eis^hteen 
years  in  a  French  school,  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  either  the 
genders  or  the  irregular  verbs.  I  know  just  one  lady,  one  only,  who 
has  the  purest  French  of  Paris  for  her  Parisian  guests,  and  the  best  of 
English  for  me.  To  hear  her  easy  alternate  use  of  the  two  languages, 
always  without  a  fault,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  linguistic 'pleasures.^ 

One  word  in  conclusion  about  the  moral  side  of  linguistic  studies. 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  called  Greek  the  "pride-producing  language." 
That  can  be  only  because  our  Greek  scholars  have  no  ancient  Athe- 
nians to  set  them  in  their  proper  places.  In  modern  languages  there 
is  never  any  room  for  pride.  One  of  three  things  always  happens:  1. 
You  have  poor  opportunities  and  speak  badly,  a  case  neither  for  glory 
nor  shame.  2.  You  have  good  opportunities  and  speak  badly,  in 
which  case  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your  laziness  and  inaccuracy. 
3.  You  have  extraordinary  opportunities  and  speak  well,  a  very  rare 
case  indeed ;  but  then  you  can  only  compare  yourself  with  the  few 
whose  opportunities  have  been  equal  to  your  own.  The  only  temper 
that  makes  any  linguistic  acquirement  possible  is  that  of  patient  sub- 
mission to  endless  correction ;  and  as  all  young  people  detest  correction 
and  elderly  ones  take  it  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity,  the  rarity  of 
the  needful  humility  may  be  the  true  reason  why  languages  are  so 
carelessly  studied  and  so  imperfectly  acquired. 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 

'  As  some  too  clever  reviewer  may  say  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  I  may  explain  that  it  refers  to  another  latly.  This  lady  is  Eng-lish 
on  her  father's  side  and  French  on  her  mother's.  She  is  the  onlj'  person  I  ever 
have  met  who  speaks  the  two  languages  in  perfection.  Being  curious  in  these 
matters,  I  inquired  whether  both  were  equally  easy  to  the  speaker.  She  said, 
"No,  I  feel  more  at  home  in  French." 
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"  The  stability  of  tlie  state,"  says  Solon,  "rests  upon  two  pillars: 
the  first  of  tliese  is  pTinishment,  and  the  second  reward."  All  his- 
tory and  all  scripture,  sacred  and  profane,  sustain  the  truth  and  wis- 
dom of  this  axiom.  But  our  prison  reformers  tell  us  that  in  this  mat- 
ter all  history  is  misleading  and  all  scripture  mistaken ;  for,  according 
to  their  view,  we  must  remove  the  first  of  these  supports  and  do  away 
with  punishment  altogether. 

Sixty-four  years  ago  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
kindness  of  heart  was  never  questioned,  and  whose  position  as  clerk 
of  a  court  gave  him  special  opportunities  for  judging,  wrote  in  his 
"Journal"  of  the  first  of  prison  reformers:  "The  philanthropy  of 
Howard  has  risen  to  a  pitch  of  insanity."  "Yet,"  he  adds,  "without 
these  extraordinary  men  prisons  would  have  remained  the  same  dun- 
geons they  were  forty  years  ago.  I  do  not  see  the  propriet}^,  however, 
of  making  them  dandy  places  of  detention.  They  should  be  a  place 
of  punishment,  and  this  they  can  hardly  be  if  men  are  better  lodged 
and  better  fed  than  they  were  when  at  large."  Our  unselfish  heroes 
of  a  single  idea  are  doing  great  deeds  and  noble,  with  their  eyes 
firmly  fixed  on  the  sorrows  of  the  desolate,  the  outcast,  and  the  op- 
pressed. But  let  us  more  closely  examine  the  new  theory  of  our  active 
reformers,  as  expressed  in  their  recent  public  utterances. 

First:  the  Rev.  Philip  Moxom,  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  of 
philanthropic  gentlemen  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Reform 
Association,  announced  that  the  person  whom  we  have  generally 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  crime  he  commits  is  not  the  real  crim- 
inal. "  Society  is  really  responsible  for  his  crime."  Is  not  this  dan- 
gerously near  what  Carlyle  calls  "  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall 
a  nation,"  a  "  weakening  of  the  righteous  hatred  of  evil  "?  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnes,  too.  Chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  on  the 
same  occasion  said :  "  The  whole  idea  of  our  penal  institutions  seems 
to  be  radically  wrong.  A  man  is  not  sent  to  jail  to  be  punished." 
This  is  the  view  lately  promulgated  also  at  the  International  Prison 
Reform  Congress  in  Europe.  Mr.  Barnes  adds:  "The  criminal,  in- 
stead of  being  punished,  should  be  taught  moral  and  intellectual  beau- 
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ties  and  refinements  that  he  never  dreamed  of  before."  Mr.  Warren 
F.  Spalding,  secretary  of  this  association,  believes  that  there  are 
other  and  better  methods  than  those  which  the  Creator  adopts  to 
secure  obedience  to  the  natural  lavfs  of  our  being;  for,  unlike  the 
Creator,  who  first  warns  and  then  punishes  the  breaker  of  His  natural 
ordinances  with  ever-increasing  severity,  Mr.  Spalding,  speaking  for 
the  association,  says:  "  We  should  not  punish  men  for  their  crimes 
— punishment  should  be  only  that  of  instruction  and  elevation."  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  instruction  and  elevation  should  be  the  end 
of  all  punishment ;  but  to  proclaim  these  the  only  means,  not  the  end, 
is  simply  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.     What  are  these  means? 

"  If  the  prisoner  has  no  trade,  he  must  learn  one;  if  he  is  illiterate, 
he  must  become  studious ;  if  a  man  of  violent  temper,  he  must  control 
it;  if  lawless,  he  must  learn  to  obey;  if  shiftless,  he  must  learn  habits 
of  industry."  It  is  the  great  and  lasting  glory  of  Massachusetts,  ever 
in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  that  she  has  introduced  these  good  things 
into  her  prison  system.  Had  the  prison  reformer  done  nothing  else  for 
her,  he  would  have  deserved  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  mankind. 
But  other  influences  are  included  in  his  scheme  of  salvation.  Let 
us  now  look  at  these,  and  from  various  sources  gather  what  we  can  of 
their  effects.  Says  the  moral  instructor  at  the  Concord  Reformatory : 
"  Most  remarkable  innovations  have  here  been  made  on  prison  cus- 
toms, and  very  wonderful  privileges  granted."  The  late  superintend- 
ent in  his  reports  states  what  they  are : 

"  Every  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  half -hoi  id  ay.  .  .  .  Base-ball  clubs  come 
from  outside  the  prison  to  compete  with  the  prisoners;  base-ball,  foot-ball, 
wresthng,  leaping,  and  other  sports  fill  the  hours.  On  holidaj^s  (that  is,  when  the 
whole  day  is  given  up  to  revelry)  the  schedule  of  games  rivals  the  Caledonian 
Club  on  its  great  daj's.  ,  .  .  The  entertainment  programme  (on  evenings  other 
than  holidays)  includes  classical  music  and  minstrelsy,  farce  and  comedy,  digni- 
fied declamation  and  humorous  recitation,  the  boguilements  of  the  magician, 
the  illusionist,  and  ventriloquist,  calisthenics,  the  banjo  and  the  bones.  .  .  . 
We  strive  to  give  to  the  criminal  all  the  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advantages  that  uncondcmned  persons  have,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  bring  them 
to  them  in  the  same  way  as  to  uncommitted  persons — good  quarters,  excellent 
food  in  abundance,  regular  daily  work,  weekly  out-of-door  exercise,  recreation, 
schools,  library,  societies,  courses  of  lectures,  entertainments,  and  religious  ex- 
ercises." 

All  this  is  to  be  found  in  Col.  Tufts's  official  reports.  In  a  late  in- 
terview he  reiterated  it  in  these  remarkable  words: 

*'  Mr.  Andrews  may  talk  as  he  pleases  of  our  *  roast-beef  '  and  'bouquets'  ; 
but  we  do  feed  and  we  do  entertain  prisoners ;  we  mean  to  do  it,  with  the  best 
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material  that  the  market  affords,  whether  for  the  mind,  the  body,  or  the  soul. 
If  these  things  are  necessary  to  keep  good  people  good,  they  are  equally  nec- 
essary to  make  bad  people  good." 

The  aim  of  tliis  great-liearted  man  was  of  the  loftiest.  To  have 
been  associated  with  him  was  to  have  seen  goodness ;  and  his  per- 
sonal influence  was  an  incalculable  factor  in  his  real  success.  Yet  the 
question  cannot  but  recur  to  the  reader  of  his  remarks  and  reports : 
If  these  things,  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  rewards  of 
virtue  and  a  life  of  industry,  are  made  the  results  of  committing  a 
crime,  will  men  be  more  likely  to  struggle  to  obtain  them  by  a  virtu- 
ous life  of  self-denying,  honest  labor  ontside  the  prison  walls?  One 
of  the  convict  contributors  to  the  prison  paper  at  Elmira,  looking 
from  his  well  warmed  and  lighted  room,  before  going  to  the  savory 
dinner  and  agreeable  evening  entertainment  awaiting  him,  contrasts 
his  lot  with  that  of  the  cold  and  hungry  men,  women,  and  children 
whose  dreary  hovels  he  sees  from  his  window.  And  he  answers  our 
question  with  another,  when  he  asks  in  view  of  this  contrast:  "Is 
goodness  profitable?  "  Evidently  he  was  not,  as  our  reformers  would 
have  us  believe,  filled  with  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  a  profit- 
able thing  to  lead  a  crooked  life.  Well  may  the  moral  instructor  at 
Concord,  listening  to  the  talk  of  the  prisoners  at  their  society  meetings, 
exclaim:  "It  seems  to  me  that  these  men  need  some  one  to  expose 
the  way  of  God  to  them  more  perfectly." 

Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  M.P.,  after  a  careful  study  of  our  American 
prisons,  describes  those  in  the  Northern  States  as  "  a  little  paradise, 
where  all  the  prisoner's  earthly  wants  are  anticipated.  .  .  .  He  gets  the 
best  the  country  can  produce."  And  a  county  commissioner  of  wide 
experience  informs  the  present  w^riter  that  he  hardly  ever  knew  a 
prisoner  willing  by  his  pardon  to  exchange  these  blessings  of  our 
houses  of  correction  for  the  usual  hard  work  of  a  farm.  They  have 
repeatedly  declined  a  pardon  offered  them  on  such  condition.  The 
Howard  Association,  the  prison-reform  association  of  England  which 
is  carrying  on  the  work  of  elohn  Howard  in  a  wiser  and  more  conser- 
vative spirit,  has  lately  issued  a  w^arning  entitled  "  The  Hotel  and  Col- 
legiate Prisons  of  the  United  States,"  in  which  these  pregnant  sug- 
gestions are  made : 

"The  whole  class  of  criminals  and  vagrants  in  America  are  treated  with  a 
leniency  which  is  positively  cruel  to  the  honest  communit}'-,  inasmuch  as  this 
course  tends  to  remove  the  dread  of  evil  and  so  withhold  the  stimulus  to  labor. 
It  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  European  experience  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
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render  crime  attractive  by  rewarding  its  perpetrators  with  privileges  not  attain- 
able by  multitudes  of  honest  toilers." 

And  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  pointing  out  that  this  system  "  does 
not  diminish  the  volume  of  crime,"  pertinently  asks,  "Why  should 
it?"  "What  is  the  effect,"  asks  the  Howard  Association,  "of  such 
prisons  on  the  external  community?  This  is  the  primary  question ; 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  general  community  far  outweigh  in 
importance  the  interest  of  the  individual."  Mr.  Tallack,  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  in  his  admirable,  extended  work  entitled  "  Peno- 
logical and  Preventative  Principles,"  answers  this  question  with  a 
wealth  of  precept  and  example  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
all  nations,  as  well  as  with  much  kindness  of  heart  and  hard-headed 
common-sense  of  his  own ;  and  he  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  sys- 
tem has  always  demoralized  the  community,  and  vastly  overcrowded 
both  jails  and  workhouses — a  result  we  are  now  experiencing  to  our 
infinite  cost. 

Mr.  Elijah  C.  Foster,  in  the  December  (1891)  number  of  the 
Forum,  after  denying  the  increase  of  criaie,  as  distinguished  from 
lesser  offences,  quotes  the  statement  that  there  is  "  nothing  more  mis- 
leading than  figures,  except  facts  " — which  he  unwittingly  illustrates 
in  the  same  paragraph  by  setting  down  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
in  1865  as  623,449  (it  was  1,250,000),  and  by  saying  that  drunkenness 
was  not  punished  as  a  crime  in  1840,  a  remark  equally  far  from  the 
fact.  He  says,  however,  that  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  "  home 
guard  of  the  army  of  criminals,"  as  he  calls  those  committed  for  short 
terms,  "  shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  what  are  known  as 
'repeaters,'  professionals  in  petty  crimes  for  revenue  or  for  'bed  and 
board  '  in  some  comfortable  jail  or  workhouse."  "  The  number  of 
these,"  he  says,  "  is  simply  enormous  and  dailj^  increasing."  "The 
State,"  he  adds,  referring  to  habitual  drunkards,  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  present  writer,  whom  he  was  criticising,  "shouhl 
abandon  its  mild  and  ineffectual  methods  and  regard  this  as  the  danger- 
ous element  that  must  be  rigorously  treated  and  disciplined."  That 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  greater  student  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Foster, 
we  "must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind." 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr,  Foster,  however,  that,  if  we  enlarge 
the  area  from  which  we  draw  our  facts  beyond  the  region  wherein 
tlie  new  influences  are  operative,  we  shall  therefore  arrive  at  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  action.  Mr.  Spalding,  in  the  January  (1892)  num- 
ber of  the  Forum,  confmes  his  attention  to  this  limited  locality,  but 
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tries  to  break  the  force  of  statistics  there  found  of  the  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  criminals,  as  also  does  Col.  Tufts,  by  restricting  the 
use  of  the  word  "  crime  "  to  half  a  dozen  selected  offences,  which  he 
calls  "serious  offences,"  placing  all  other  offences,  even  though,  like 
the  great  crime  against  the  home,  they  by  statutory  provision  reach 
the  dignity  of  felonies,  as  misdemeanors  of  no  serious  import.  He 
admits,  however,  that  "  we  are  being  overwhelmed  by  a  great  tide  of 
drunkenness  and  kindred  vices."  Thus  Col.  Tufts  figures  out  that 
"  serious  offences  "  have  even  diminished — a  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  shows  is  wholly  erroneous.  Mr.  Sanborn's  life- 
long devotion  to  the  charities  of  Massachusetts  and  intimate  con- 
nection for  three  decades  with  her  statistics,  which  he  has  done 
much  to  improve,  enable  him  to  speak  with  great  authority.  He 
says :  "  If,  as  Mr.  Spalding  claims,  serious  crime  has  diminished  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  held  for  serious  crimes  is  now  five  times  as  many  as 
it  was  twenty- five  years  ago,  while  the  number  of  committals  is 
only  three  times,  the  population,  meanwhile,  having  about  doubled?  " 
Perhaps  Mr.  Spalding  has  not  shown  us  the  whole  truth,  since  he 
not  only  selects  offences,  but  selects  single  days,  in  selected  years, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  comparisons.  This  is  an  admh'able  method, 
if  we  wish  to  sustain  a  theory,  not  to  arrive  at  ultimate  truths.  By 
this,  which  he  tells  us  is  the  "  enlightened "  and  "  intelligent " 
method,  confining  his  attention  to  prisoners  actually  in  jail  on  these 
selected  days,  he  discovers  a  great  error  in  the  statement  that  crime 
has  increased  fifty-fold  in  fifty  years.  According  to  his  "  intelligent  " 
method,  that  increase  is  but  seven-fold.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him 
that  the  number  of  convictions  throughout  the  years  is  the  true  test, 
not  persons  happening  to  be  in  jail  on  a  day  when  fewest  prisoners 
are  found  there.  Senate  Document  15,  Annual  Report  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General (Part  1,  pp.  10,  11),  gives  the  number  of  "  criminal  con- 
victions in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  18.37  "  as  852;  and  the 
similar  report  for  the  year  1889-90  as  71,999— a  slight  gain  of  eighty- 
four-and-a-half -fold.  That  is  an  increase  of  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  while  the  population  increased  but  three  hun- 
dred per  cent.  The  estimate  of  fifty-fold  was  made  on  a  comparison 
of  commitments  only,  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  not  as  alarming  as  would  appear,  however,  but  useful  as 
calling  attention  sharply  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Spalding  sees  in  this, 
not  the  uselessness  of  his  method  of  selection,  but  a  proof  that  the 
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attorney -general  must  have  used  tlie  term  "convictions  in  Massa- 
chusetts "  on  one  page  really  to  mean  a  number  of  prisoners  remain- 
ing in  jail  in  a  single  day,  and  on  another  page  of  the  same  re- 
port to  mean  what  he  says,  namely,  "  convictions  in  Massachusetts 
throughout  the  year."  As  similar  periods  show  far  greater  differ- 
ences, we  can  only  conclude  that  the  official  report  is  as  likely  to  be 
correct  as  Mr.  Spalding's  personal  surmises  as  to  what  the  figures 
ought  to  be.  The  value  of  his  process  is  well  illustrated  in  his  "  in- 
telligent method  "  of  dealing  with  percentages.  Selecting  days  of 
years  when  crime,  like  the  "grip,"  was,  or  was  not,  epidemic,  and 
dividing  the  whole  period  into  three  unequal  portions,  an  admitted 
increase  of  673  per  cent,  less  300  allowed  for  increase  of  population, 
is  made  to  figure  as  only  83  per  cent,  appearing  as  increases  of  35,  29, 
and  19  per  cent.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  awkward 
balance  of  290  per  cent  admitted,  but  not  subsequently  accounted  for. 
The  disappearance  of  counterfeiting,  another  point  made,  has  a  most 
cheering  aspect  till  we  remember  that  there  is  no  longer  any  State 
currency  to  counterfeit  and  therefore  nothing  for  the  State  courts  to 
take  cognizance  of.  So,  too,  the  "skilful  analysis,"  by  which  a  de- 
crease of  the  difference  between  the  population  in  and  out  of  jail  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  decade  from  1  in  800  to  1  in  400  (this  Mr. 
Spalding  thinks  should  have  been  called  an  increase)  is  made,  at  the 
same  rate  of  progression  of  minus  a  hundred  every  decade,  to  extend 
over  19,000  years.  Looking  a  little  closer  at  this  "simple  computa- 
tion," we  find  that  the  result  is  arrived  at  by  setting  down  every  person 
not  unlucky  enough  to  have  been  found  in  jail  on  his  selected  day  as 
"virtuous."  "Therefore  there  must  still  be  99,744  'virtuous'  per- 
sons in  every  100,000." 

This  is  certainly  clever,  and  most  encouraging;  but,  unfortunately 
for  our  faith  in  the  "virtue"  which  consists  in  not  happening  to  be 
found  in  jail  on  September  30,  the  police  commissioners  report  that 
in  Boston  last  year  one  in  ten  of  the  entire  population  w\as  arrested, 
and  one  in  twenty -six  throughout  the  State.  That  is,  the  population 
of  Boston  was  decimated  by  arrest.  Fortunately  for  the  work  of  the 
world,  however,  and  the  hunger  of  many  a  need}^  family,  these  arrests 
did  not  all  result  in  that  latest  ideal  of  the  prison  reformer,  confine- 
ment of  the  bread-winners  for  indefinitely  long  joeriods  under  the 
elevating  influence  of  "an  essay,  a  song,  a  sonata,  or  a  poem,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  last  report,  for  1891.  The  years  of  imprisonment 
inflicted  in  Boston  did  aggregate,   however,   in  this  year  alone  the 
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enormous  sum  of  2,266J  years.  This  means  an  expense  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  teaching  these  persons  the  delights  of  enforced 
idleness,  and  the  withdrawal  of  an  amount  of  productive  energy 
equal  to  10,000,000  loaves  of  bread,  which  we  thus  took  from 
hungry  little  mouths  that  might  well  wail  against  us.  This  is  not 
cheering  to  a  somewhat  tender-hearted  person  who  sits  where  he  can 
daily  see  the  misery  that  this  system  inflicts  on  the  young  and  inno- 
cent ;  who  day  by  day  for  twenty  years  has  watched  phalanx  after  pha- 
lanx of  this  "  vast  horde,"  this  "  overwhelming  tide  of  vice,"  pass  hope- 
lessly onward ;  and  who  for  twenty  times  has  reviewed  the  last  800  days 
of  this  sickening  history  and  compiled  therefrom  data  which  are  not  to 
him  mere  counters  in  a  game  of  "  now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don't," 
but  remembrances  of  tragedies  whose  pathos  burns  itself  into  the  very 
soul.  It  may,  however,  enable  one  to  speak  almost  as  truly  from  "  ex- 
perience "  as  the  cleverest  editor  or  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers 
whose  studies  have  not  been  drawn  from  life. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  most  important  factor  in  this  terrible  re- 
sult. The  late  superintendent  at  Concord  reported,  as  one  of  the 
special  "  reformative  influences,"  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  nearly  all  our  prisons,  that  "the  prisoners  have  the  largest 
opportunity  for  sociality  at  meeting  and  recreation  times,  and  many 
lesser  opportunities  for  unrestricted  talk."  What  is  the  effect  of 
these  "  social  advantages  "  ?  Remembering  that  evil  communications 
always  corrupt  good  manners,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
prison  commissioners  raising  the  objection  that  "  it  gives  a  man  with 
no  propensity  for  crime  an  opportunity  to  associate  for  months  with 
a  large  number  of  very  undesirable  acquaintances."  Mrs.  Johnson, 
the  able  superintendent  of  the  woman's  reformatory,  reports  that  it 
must  be  abolished  if  she  is  to  do  the  best  work.  Another  prison 
official  of  long  standing  says  that,  because  of  this  association,  "  the 
prisoner  goes  out  better  fitted  for  a  life  of  crime  than  when  he  came 
in."  He  says:  "What  one  does  not  know  of  the  criminal  art,  the 
other  does ;  they  exchange  views  on  the  best  way  to  do  a  piece  of 
crooked  work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty  undertake  a  bigger 
job  than  ever  before."  Mr.  Tallack  happily  compares  this  system  to 
plunging  a  healthy  man  into  a  pest-house  of  lepers,  and  quotes  a  cele- 
brated Scottish  warden's  remark:  "You  may  as  well  expect  to  clean 
soiled  linen  by  dousing  it  into  a  tub  of  filthy  water."  The  great 
American  prison  reformer,  Mr.  Edward  Livingstone,  observes :  "  Every 
association  of  criminals  will  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  corrupt,  but 
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can  nevQr  reform."  General  Brinkerhoff,  supported  by  the  signatures 
of  the  whole  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Ohio,  publishes  an  official 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  which  is  entitled  "  Crime  Schools  at  Public 
Expense."  After  giving  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  "  school  " 
he  proceeds : 

*'  To  establish  a  school  for  crime,  therefoi^e,  requires  teachers  skilled  in  tlie 
theory  and  practice  of  crimes  ;  pupils  with  inclination,  opportunity,  and  leisure  to 
learn,  and  a  place  of  meeting  together.  All  these  requirements  are  provided  and 
paid  for  by  the  public,  in  the  erection,  organization,  and  equipment  of  our  county 
jails  and  city  prisons  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how^  a  more  efficient  system 
for  the  education  of  criminals  could  be  devised.  There  are  always  adepts  iieie 
who  have  made  crime  a  profession.  To  them  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to 
communicate  to  others  better  than  themselves,  and  so  apt  and  entertaining  are 
these  teachers  that  they  rarely  fail  to  interest  and  influence  their  scholars.  .  .  . 
The  majority  are  old  convicts  and  utterly  irreclaimable.  .  .  .  For  the  most 
part  they  have  themselves  been  educated  in  penal  schools  and  emerged  from  re- 
formatories. They  profess  a  deep  contrition  whenever  the  chaplain  approaches 
thern,  and  express  an  intense  desire  to  partake  as  often  as  possible  of  the  sacra- 
mental wine." 

In  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  picture,  a  letter  from  one  such 
"  professor  "  to  his  pupil  has  just  been  brought  to  the  present  writer's 
notice : 

'*As  I  lay  in  my  bimk  at  night,  Bill,  I  often  think  of  the  bullj^  times 
we  had  up  to  old  Uncle  Tufts's  hotel " — that  is  the  way  he  characterizes  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory — "  and  the  gay  larks  we  had  there  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meetings,  putting  our  heads  together,  and  getting  up  the  high  old  rackets  we 
have  had  since.*' 

"To  the  instruction  of  teachers  such  as  these,"  says  General  Brinker- 
hoff,  "  150,000  pupils  are  committed  every  year  in  the  United  States; 
and  if  we  include  city  prisons  and  station-houses,  the  number  will  be 
more  than  doubled."  These  are  the  "  reformatory  "  influences  which 
we  have  substituted,  as  less  degrading,  for  "  God's  healing  ministers 
of  pain,"  that  "barbarous"  method  to  whose  beneficent  influence,  as 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  lately  pointed  out,  every  great  soul  from 
Solomon  to  St.  Paul,  and  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
has,  in  his  own  person,  borne  assuring  testimony. 

"Would  our  clever  writers,  talkers,  and  other  theorists  leave  their 
dusty  sanctums  and  flowery-wreathed  pulpits,  and  sit,  not  for  "A 
Day  in  Court "  (as  a  recent  writer  entitles  his  article),  but  day  after 
day  for  thousands  of  days,  at  the  only  door  through  which  all,  from 
the  truant  to  the  murderer,  must  pass  and  repass — that  portal  to  an 
inferno  more  awful  than  the  poet's  dream — they  would  know  the 
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meaning  of  tlie  lieart-breaking  tragedies  whicli  lie  concealed  beneath 
these  counters  with  which  they  so  lightly  play.  One  who  once  passes 
this  gateway  to  a  hell  of  crime,  may  well  read  above  it:  "All  hope 
abandon."  The  happy  child,  whose  only  fault  is  too  great  fondness  for 
his  bojnsh  sport,  comes  here — to  enter  that  new  kindergarten  of  our 
school  of  crime  which  we  call  the  Truant  School.  There  he  will  be 
separated  at  once  from  all  those  blessed  influences  of  even  the  hum- 
blest home,  those  ennobling  associations  and  comradeships  with  better- 
bred,  more  ambitious  fellow-stndents,  all  the  thousand  winds  of 
heaven  which  breathe  through  the  home  and  the  school  and 
mould  the  tender  plant  into  forms  as  enduring  as  life  itself — nay,  far 
more  enduring  than  any  individual  life ;  for  we  see  the  qualities,  thus 
early  formed,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  There  he 
begins  his  first  experience  of  a  penal  institution,  and  returns,  "con- 
sidering himself  a  hardened  criminal,  looked  up  to  by  all  his  friends 
of  similar  tendencies  as  possessed  of  imusual  courage  and  fortitude." 
These  are  the  very  words  of  the  last  official  report  of  the  masters  in 
Boston  to  the  School  Committee,  and  one  of  them  adds:  "The  faith- 
ful, efficient,  and  judicious  truant  officer  for  the  past  twenty -four  years 
in  this  district  says  that  he  has  known  but  two  boys  to  be  cured  of 
truancy  by  such  confinement."  The  single  teacher  may  be  good,  but 
the  instructors  in  vice  are  a  hundred  to  one;  and  the  young  "tough  " 
who  has  been  on  the  most  blood-curdling  "  rackets  "  is  the  adored 
hero  and  model.  As  these  words  are  written,  the  daily  paper  brings 
the  intelligence  that  the  revolt  at  Deer  Island  was  led  by  such  a 
truant.  "He  that  spareth  his  rod,"  says  the  Scripture,  "hateth  his 
son." 

As  the  evidence  is  developed  in  court  when  our  little  lad  returns 
again,  we  realize  of  which  masters  he  has  learned  his  lesson.  Now  he 
will  graduate  from  this  devil's  kindergarten  of  vice  into  that  primary 
school  of  crime  which  we  call  the  Eeform  School,  where  he  will 
"freely  associate"  with  all  the  worst  boys  of  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fifteen.  His  paid  instructors  here  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  the  best.  Here,  haply,  too,  he  may  be  saved,  by  being  at  last 
restored  to  such  other  home  than  his  own  as  the  plaintive  little  child 
in  the  story  sighed  for — "a  home  with  a  little h."  This,  indeed,  may 
save  him  if  the  fatal  glamour  of  those  bolder  emprises,  which  he  has 
learned  from  his  unsalaried  instructors,  has  not  beforehand  done  its 
demoniac  work.  Their  chances  are  here  more  than  a  hundred  to  one. 
If  that  enormous  power  of  personal  influence  triumph,  we  may  see 
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him  graduate  again  into  that  grammar  school  which  makes  this  mat- 
ter of  criminal  association  one  of  its  principal  "  reformative  "  agents. 
As  he  goes  "  up  to  Uncle  Tufts's  hotel  "  we  may  watch  him  as  he  listens 
to  some  other  returning  convert  remarking  to  the  committing  officer 
that  he  is  "  glad  you  did  not  keep  us  over  Sunday  in  the  lock-up,  for 
now  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  base-ball  gam^e  and  the  fruit  collation 
which  we  have  here  every  Saturday."  If  you  meet  "  our  unfortunate 
young  friend"  some  years  later,  in  "our  only  punitive  institution," 
the  state  prison,  where,  as  Colonel  Tufts  and  the  chaplain  say,  he  is 
"  acquiring  the  tobacco  habit  at  public  expense,"  you  may  hear  him 
repeat  a  remark  made  there  by  two  such  victims  of  our  enlightened 
system:  "If  they  had  treated  me  half  as  hard  at  the  reformatory  as 
they  do  here,  I  should  never  have  been  here."  Here  the  band  comes 
out  only  for  "  dancing  on  the  green  "  on  Labor-Day  or  some  other 
great  festival,  or  the  day  after,  if  it  rains;  and  the  ladies  send  their 
"bouquets  on  the  seventeenth  of  June."  If  your  patience  holds  out 
(for  the  study  of  mankind  is  more  discouraging  than  a  skilful  manip- 
ulation of  statistics)  you  may,  after  he  has  learned  this  lesson,  gather 
some  instruction  also  about  the  reason  why  it  is  futile  to  rely  on  any 
ancient  distinction  between  figures  representing  "  crime  "and  figures 
representing  "  lesser  offences  " — the  exploded  mala  in  se  and  mala 
prohihita  of  the  old-time  lawyers.  Our  convict  is  no  more  a  convert 
than  he  was  a  convert  before  to  the  beauty  of  holiness :  but,  as  the 
literary  prisoner  at  Elmira  sagely  remarked,  "  freedom  has  after  all  a 
charm,"  for  which  the  most  savory  dinner  or  the  "bulliest  nigger 
minstrel  show  on  earth  "  cannot  quite  compensate.  So,  now,  "  our 
unfortunate  friend  "  prefers  those  lesser  offences  which  will  keep  him 
out  of  "  purely  punitive  institutions,"  and  give  him  at  briefer  intervals 
freedom  for  debauchery  when  he  tires  of  freedom  from  cold,  freedom 
from  hunger,  freedom  from  the  struggle  for  existence,  all  those  luxu- 
ries of  good  quarters,  excellent  food  in  abundance,  and,  what  Thack- 
eray called  ''  that  ideal  of  happiness,  to  lie  abed  all  day  with  a  novel 
of  Dumas."  We  learn,  from  trustworthy  sources,  that  our  friend  will 
have  a  choice  of  Eugene  Sue,  Ouida,  and  other  improving  literature,  if 
Dumas's  historical  romances  prove  too  slow  for  so  rapid  an  individual 
as  our  past-graduate  professor  of  crime  has  become. 

General  Brinkerhoff,  vouched  for  by  the  whole  board  of  Ohio, 
tells  you  that  this  is  the  course  of  instruction  which  we  now  give  to 
something  over  300,000  hapless  3'ouths  in  a  single  year — "mostlv 

young  men  or  boys  wlio  have  drifted  into  prison,  not  because  they  were 
IG 
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especially  bad,  but  because  of  evil  associations,  neglected  training,  or 
in  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  they  have  been  led  into  the 
commission  of  some  offence  real  or  technical  against  the  law."  This 
is  the  "  experience  "  which  you  will  gain,  not  from  meaningless  arid 
often  imperfect  statistics,  but  from  the  daily  study  of  human  lives. 
The  writer  recognizes  with  but  too  poignant  sorrow  the  entire  truth  of 
General  Brinkerhoff 's  yet  more  mournful  picture;  for  we  have  been 
following  but  a  sample  instance  from  his  hard-earned  experience. 

"What  is  the  remedy?  One  manifest  dictate  of  common  sense  is, 
to  cease  acting  on  that  most  astounding  principle  of  "penology  "  just 
given  to  the  world,  narnelj^,  that  "he  who  is  made  comfortable  in 
prison  feels  imprisonment  more  deeply  than  he  who  endures  severity." 
In  brief,  let  us  cease  offering  rewards  for  crime  and  misdemeanor,  such 
as  millions  of  honest  toilers  have  never  been  able  to  win  by  years  of 
faithful  labor — such  rewards  as  make  the  prisoners  not  only  question 
"if  goodness  be  profitable,"  but  make  them  even  doubt  if  great  crimi- 
nal enterprises,  which  at  least  lead  to  renewed  activity,  are  worth  the 
while;  such  rewards  as  lead  Superintendent  Gerrich,  of  the  public 
institutions  in  Boston,  to  write: 

"  Boston  provides  better  bed  and  board  to-day  than  most  of  the  prisoners  ever 
liad  before.  We  cater  for  tlieir  trade  ;  if  they  come  once,  they  are  generally 
sure  to  come  again.  We  had  a  man  die  here  last  March  who  was  serving  his 
136th  sentence." 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  recommitted 
from  6  to  15  times;  1,169  recommitted  16  to  30  times;  288  from  81  to 
50  times,  and  175  more  than  50  times  recommitted — these  figures  are 
their  own  commentary.  They  represent  cases  of  drunkenness  only.  For 
the  more  serious  offences  against  person  and  property,  the  figures  are  in 
like  proportion:  899  recommitted  for  these  "serious"  offences  to  the 
House  of  Correction  and  Industry  8  times,  and  so  on.  Nothing  but 
the  sense  of  disgrace  keeps  out  a  yet  vaster  horde ;  and  that,  like  the 
incentive  to  a  woman's  virtue,  vanishes  with  the  first  experience. 

These  well-meaning  gentlemen,  with  their  theory  that  "  he  who  is 
made  comfortable  in  prison  feels  imprisonment  more  deeply  than  he 
who  endures  severity,"  have  brought  us  to  a  condition  where  our  jails 
are  so  immensely  overcrowded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  must 
be  absolutely  idle  for  want  of  space  and  work.  They  have  a  panacea 
which  is  called  the  "indeterminate  sentence."  This  is  the  plan  which, 
Mr.  Spalding  tells  us,  "  fits  the  sentence  not  to  the  crime,  but  to  the 
character  ";  the  character  being  determined,  not  by  sworn  evidence  in 
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open  court  at  the  time  of  arrest  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offence 
and  the  offender,  but  by  the  prisoner's  obtaining  "  a  certain  number 
of  good  marks  while  in  prison  for  conduct,  industry,  and  proficiency  in 
study."  This  is  the  system  which  removes  the  bread-winner  from  his 
family  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  this  test  of  character  is  being 
applied.  We  learn  from  the  last  report  that  "  under  it  the  misde- 
meanant can,  by  his  own  accomplishment,  be  released  from  imprison- 
ment in  one-third  the  term  for  which  he  may  be  held ;  and  he  con- 
victed of  felony  may,  in  like  manner,  effect  his  release  in  one-fifth  of 
his  term."  That  is  to  say,  a  clever  man  guilty  of  homicide  may  effect 
his  release  in  much  less  time  than  a  less  keen  young  man  whose  only 
fault  is  that  he  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  overestimated  the 
amount  of  stim.ulant  which  he  could  comfortably  digest.  As  the 
prison  commissioners  report  that  the  worst  criminals  are  the  cleverest 
and  best  prisoners,  and  that  this  system  discharged  a  man  who  had 
served  three  terms  in  the  state  prisons  of  as  many  different  States, 
with  a  shorter  term  than  a  drunkard  who  was  "in  no  wise  a  person 
of  criminal  inclination,"  we  are  led  to  doubt  its  sovereign  efficacy  as 
an  unfailing  test  of  character.  This  prolonged  withdrawal  from  all 
the  influences  of  ambitious  and  better  neighbors  is  joined  to  the  alto- 
gether vicious  system  of  association  with  the  worst  of  criminals. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain  which,  after  a  prolonged  season 
of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  aptly  characterized  as  "  the  insanity  of  philan- 
thropy," has  returned  to  the  scriptural  and  benign  ministry  of  pain, 
and  the  experience  of  Delaware  that  has  never  forsaken  the  divine  law 
of  punishment,  are  highly  instructive.  The  happy  dwellers  in  those 
"benighted  regions,"  with  their  50  and  40  prisoners  (constant!}^  de- 
creasing in  number)  to  the  100,000  and  almost  empty  jails,  can  be  par- 
doned for  smiling  at  the  "  barbarous  "  epithets  we  are  fond  of  apply- 
ing to  them;  for  they  recall  our  256  prisoners  to  every  100,000,  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  our  enormously  extended  and  yet  constantly 
overcrowded  jails.  Their  emptying  prisons  and  constantly  decreasing 
prison  population  (since,  in  the  case  of  Enlgand,  its  return  to  saner 
methods)  mean  an  increase  of  productive  energy  and  a  fostering  of 
industrious  habits  which  restore  uncounted  millions  of  loaves  of 
bread  to  the  mnocent  mouths  whose  cry  we  contemptuously  disre- 
gard. Tlie  lesson  we  teach  to  hundreds  of  thousands  yearly  is  summed 
up  in  that  pregnant  query  of  our  literary  convert  at  Elmira,  "  Does 
goodness  pay?  "  This  is  instruction  in  the  delights  of  laziness  and 
crime.     We  reverse  the  wise  old  maxim  Pcena  suos  tenere  debit  adores^ 
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et  non  alios,  and  punisli  not  the  guilty  but  the  innocent,  both  by  with- 
drawing the  bread-winner  from  them  for  indefinite  periods  and  by 
heaping  on  him  luxuries  and  idleness  for  which  the  innocent  and 
honest  must  pay.  We  are  so  tender-hearted  towards  the  guilty  that 
we  "  must  only  punish  them  by  beauties  and  refinements  that  they 
have  never  dreamed  of  before,"  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fining 
the  innocent  large  sums  for  the  benefits  we  shower  on  his  "  unfortu- 
nate friend." 

Now,  the  system  of  fines  which  our  prison  reformers  are  striving  to 
abolish,  though  it  sometimes  worked  hardship  on  the  innocent,  who 
paid  the  fine  to  keep  the  home  together  and  the  bread-winner  at  work, 
had  this  great  merit:  it  compensated  the  State  for  the  injury  done  the 
State,  and  brought  the  lesson  sharply  home  to  the  person  who  did  the 
injury  that  he  had  a  duty  towards  the  State,  which  protects  us  all. 
It  had,  too,  the  merit,  no  small  one  either,  of  encouraging  industry, 
not  idleness.  It  is  based  on  that  sound  theory  of  the  Roman 
law,  the  ohligatio  ex  delicto,  the  obligation  which  common  honesty  and 
decency  should  impose  on  every  criminal  to  pay  for  an  injurj^  This, 
lit  least,  if  we  must  insist  on  being  wiser  than  the  Creator,  is  neither 
punishment  nor  cruelty,  but  a  manifest  lesson  in  fair  dealing,  as  im- 
pressive for  reformatory  purposes  as  any  enforced  literary  exercises 
yet  devised  by  our  too  clever  friends,  or  all  the  "  classical  music  and 
minstrelsy  "  from  Bach  to  Billy  Wilson.  Colonel  Tufts  and  his  chap- 
lain have  wisely  and  well  pointed  out,  in  their  very  last  report,  that 
"a  large  number  might  be  much  better  dealt  with  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  prison,"  and  the  examples  of  Belgium  and  France  prove 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  There,  by  what  they  call  a  "  condition  con- 
demnation," the  prisoner  is  released  from  court  on  giving  surety  to 
perform  his  obligation  in  a  stated  time,  which  may  be  extended,  or 
the  fine  remitted  in  special  cases  when  the  case  comes  up  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  fixed.  If  he  cannot  give  sufiicient  assurance  of 
his  subsequent  return,  he  may  work  off  this  fine  on  the  public  works 
under  such  surveillance  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  result. 

This  form  of  "indeterminate  sentence"  has  in  England  proved 
most  valuable,  and  is  applicable  to  nYery  criminal  but  that  wild  beast 
of  prey  who,  all  agree,  should  be  secured  forever,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  transmitting  his  fatal  inheritance.  The  reformers  in  Ger- 
many, who  look  with  as  much  horror  as  our  own  upon  the  older 
methods  of  nature,  admit  that  on  this  basis  we  may  all  agree.  In  case 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  examples  of  Belgium,  where,  too. 
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they  have  wholly  eliminated  the  crying  evil  of  criminal  association, 
and  of  France,  cannot  be  any  guide  for  our  own  more  enlightened 
republic,  the  writer  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  that  this  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  our  "  wiser  "  laws  yet  allow,  has  been  in  the  practice  of 
the  court  with  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  connected. 
Nothing  has  more  lightened  the  sense  of  misery  with  which  he  has 
been  surrounded  than  the  voluntary  testimony,  which  has  from  time 
to  time  reached  him,  from  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  its 
influence,  and  from  other  sources,  of  its  value  as  a  reformative  agent. 
It  avoids  that  degradation  of  imprisonment  which  involves  a  loss  of 
the  sense  of  shame,  as  fatal  as  the  loss  of  modesty  in  a  woman.  Mr. 
Pettigrove,  the  present  able  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison 
Commission,  says  that  the  introduction  of  this  system  is  a  cherished 
object  of  that  board.  By  this  means  thousands  may  be  kept  among 
the  helpful  influences  of  the  pure,  the  ambitious,  and  the  good,  instead 
of  being  surrounded  by  all  that  is  most  degrading  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal example  and  pernicious  precept.  We  shall  thus,  too,  cease  in- 
flicting a  needless  punishment  on  the  innocent  and  industrious,  and  at 
the  same  time  inculcate  a  lesson  in  honesty  of  incalculable  value.  In 
this  we  have  a  test  and  formative  agent  of  character  far  above  the 
cleverest  system  of  marks  yet  devised  by  mortal  man,  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  that  law  of  labor  which  reveals  the  Deity  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

William  P.  Andkews. 


THE  SPEECH   OF  MONKEYS. 

As  our  acquaintance  with  nature  grows  more  intimate,  some  name- 
less force  attracts  us  into  closer  terms  of  fellowship  with  all  living 
creatures ;  the  slender  threads  of  vital  synthesis  unite  into  a  net- work 
of  consanguinity;  the  voice  of  generic  antipathy  becomes  a  feeble 
echo,  and  that  great  Sahara,  spreading  its  waste  across  the  plain  of 
life,  is  dotted  with  oases  of  vital  unities.  The  conditions  of  life  in  a 
great  city  are  such  that  all  intercourse  with  nature  in  her  normal 
mood  is  cut  off.  Hence,  to  one  thus  reared,  all  animated  nature  is 
only  a  huge  pantomime.  But  to  one  who  has  lived  among  the  deni- 
zens of  the  field  and  forest  life  cannot  be  a  mere  panorama  of  dis- 
solving views. 

Have  you  ever  travelled  alone,  through  a  strange,  wild  country? 
If  so,  3'ou  must  have  observed  how  your  horse  became  attached  to 
you,  and  how  the  feeling  of  attachment  grew  upon  yourself  until  you 
felt  a  pleasure  in  his  dumb  society ;  even  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  when  you  recall  the  journey.  The  cavalry  soldier  who 
has  spent  the  lonely  hours  of  midnight  on  the  outpost,  watching  the 
camp-fires  of  the  enemy  on  the  distant  hills,  and  the  lone  courier  dar- 
ing the  storm  and  having  in  charge,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  an  army — they 
can  tell  you  what  an  honest  love  this  is,  although  it  is  born  of  a  sense 
of  mutual  dependence,  which  is  only  realized  when  relieved  of  the 
complex  conditions  of  life  in  populous  communities.  Such  have  been 
my  experiences,  and  on  such  occasions  I  have  often  wished  that  I 
could  talk  with  my  horse,  and  he  seemed  to  reciprocate  my  desire  to 
converse  with  him ;  indeed,  we  did  in  some  way  seem  to  exchange 
thoughts  and  understand  each  other.  This  is  one  of  the  many  tribu- 
taries which,  flowing  into  the  current  of  my  life's  dream,  have  drifted 
me  into  the  harbor  of  the  "simian  tongue,"  which  is  one  of  the  bays 
along  the  coast  of  the  great  sea  of  speech.  As  my  friendship  with  the 
simian  race  ripens  into  intimacy,  I  cannot  but  wonder  all  the  more  why 
man  has  so  long  remained  a  stranger  to  this  kindred  type  of  speech. 
I  do  not  mean  kindred  in  the  sense  of  grammatical  affinity  or  struc- 
tural unity,  but  kindred  in  phonation  and  holophrasis.     Surely  the 
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intellect  of  man  is  equal  to  the  task  of  translating  the  sounds  and  signs 
of  those  inferior  forms  of  speech,  no  matter  how  remote  may  be  their 
degree  of  kinship. 

Why  should  it  be  regarded  as  strange  that  monkeys  talk?  Do 
they  not  enjoy  the  senses  and  faculties  of  man  in  all  things  else? 
Then,  why  should  speech  be  the  one  faculty  withheld  from  them? 
They  experience  pain  and  pleasure,  to  express  which  they  cry  or 
laugh,  just  as  man  does.  They  see,  hear,  love,  hate,  think,  and  act  by 
the  same  means  and  to  the  same  end  as  man.  If  the  voluntary  sounds 
they  make  do  not  mean  anything,  why  may  those  creatures  not  as 
well  be  dumb?  If  they  do  mean  anj^thing,  let  us  determine  what  the 
meaning  is.  It  is  true  their  language  is  quite  meagre,  and  adapted 
only  to  a  low  plane  of  life,  but  it  may  be  the  cytula  from  which  all 
human  speech  proceeds,  or  it  may  be  at  least  the  inferior  fruit  borne 
upon  the  same  great  tree  of  speech. 

In  a  former  article  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Pedro,  the  little  capu- 
chin in  the  Washington  collection,  and  stated  that  I  had  taken  a  fine 
record  of  him.  We  are  still  the  best  of  friends,  and  when  he  sees  me 
he  screams  and  begs  for  me  until  I  go  to  him,  when  he  kisses  me 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  child,  and  caresses  me  in  a  most  devoted 
manner;  he  even  cries  for  me,  and  shows  every  sign  of  an  attachment 
which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  sense  of  gratitude.  He  begs  so 
hard  for  me  not  to  leave  him  that  I  really  regret  to  part  from  him 
when  I  have  to  do  so.  The  record  I  have  made  of  him  is  unusually 
good  and  gives  me  a  great  display  of  sounds.  I  held  him  in  my  hand 
while  making  the  record,  and  placed  the  tube  quite  near  his  lips  while 
he  was  talking.  I  study  this  record  with  special  care  and  pleasure, 
because  I  know  that  it  was  addressed  to  me  in  person ;  and  feeling 
that  the  little  monk  was  talking  so  earnestly  to  me,  trying  to  make 
me  understand  him,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  learn  just  what  he 
really  said  to  me. 

A  short  time  ago  I  borrowed  from  a  dealer  in  Washington  a  little 
capuchin  called  Puck,  and  had  him  sent  to  my  apartments,  where  I 
have  a  phonograph.  I  placed  his  cage  in  front  of  the  horn  which  I 
had  adjusted  to  the  machine  on  which  I  had  placed  the  record  of  my 
little  friend  Pedro.  I  concealed  myself  in  an  adjoining  room,  where 
I  could  watch  the  conduct  of  my  subject  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
door,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  had  a  string  attached 
to  the  lever  of  the  machine,  and  drawn  taut  through  a  similar  aper- 
ture in  the  door,  so  that  I  could  start  the  machine  at  any  desired  mo- 
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ment,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  the  mon- 
key either  by  my  presence  or  by  allowing  him  to  see  anything  move. 
After  a  time,  when  everything  was  quiet,  I  set  the  machine  to  work 
and  treated  him  to  a  phonographic  recital  by  little  Pedro,  whose  chat- 
ter was  distinctly  delivered  through  the  horn  to  Puck,  and  from  his 
actions  it  was  evident  that  he  recognized  it  as  the  voice  of  one  of  his 
tribe.  He  looked  at  the  horn  in  surprise,  spoke  a  sound  or  two  to  it, 
glanced  around  the  room,  and  again  uttered  a  couple  of  sounds,  as  he 
retired  from  the  horn,  apparently  somewhat  afraid.  Again  the  horn 
delivered  some  exclamations  in  a  pure  capuchin  dialect,  which  Puck 
seemed  to  regard  as  sounds  of  much  importance.  He  cautiously  ad- 
vanced and  made  a  feeble  response ;  but  a  quick,  sharp  sound  from 
the  horn  seemed  to  startle  him,  and,  failing  to  find  any  trace  of  a  mon- 
key, he  seemed  to  regard  the  horn  with  some  suspicion  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  answer  any  sound  it  made.  When  I  had  finished  the  rec- 
ord I  entered  the  room  again.     This  seemed  to  afford  him  some  relief. 

A  little  later  I  adjusted  my  apparatus  for  another  trial,  and  at 
this  time  I  also  hung  a  small  mirror,  about  seven  inches  square,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  horn.  Then  retiring  again  from  the  room  I 
left  him  to  examine  his  surroundings,  when  he  soon  discovered  the 
new  monkey  in  the  glass,  and  began  to  caress  and  chatter  to  it.  After 
a  while  I  started  the  phonograph ;  and  when  the  horn  again  delivered 
its  simian  speech,  it  seemed  to  disconcert  and  perplex  Puck.  He 
would  look  into  the  glass  and  then  into  the  horn ;  he  would  then  re- 
tire with  a  feeble  grunt  and  a  kind  of  inquisitive  grin,  showing  his 
little  white  teeth,  and  acting  as  though  he  did  not  know  whether  to 
regard  it  as  a  joke  or  treat  it  as  a  grim  and  scientific  fact.  His  voice 
and  actions  were  exactly  like  those  of  a  child  declaring  with  its  voice 
that  it  is  not  afraid,  and  betraying  fear  in  every  act,  and  finally  blend- 
ing its  feelings  into  a  genuine  cry. 

Again  Puck  would  consult  the  mirror ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  monkey  which  he  saw  there  was  the  one  that  was 
doing  the  talking.  He  repeatedly  put  his  mouth  up  to  the  glass  as  if 
caressing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  a  grave  suspicion  and  some 
concern  about  the  one  he  heard  in  the. horn,  and  tried  to  keep  away 
from  it  as  much  as  possible.  This  was  a  source  of  some  surprise  to 
me,  as  the  sounds  contained  in  the  record  were  all  uttered  in  a  mood 
of  anxious,  earnest  entreaty,  which,  to  me,  seemed  to  contain  no  sound 
of  anger,  warning,  or  alarm,  and  v/hich  in  a  collective  and  general  way 
I  had  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  love  scene ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  gen- 
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eral  complaint  against  those  monkeys  m  that  other  cage,  who  had  made 
life  a  burden  to  little  Pedro.  One  thing  was  evident,  and  that  is  that 
Puck  interpreted  the  actions  of  the  monkey  he  saw  in  the  glass  in  one 
way,  and  the  sounds  lie  heard  from  the  horn  in  quite  another. 

Of  course  I  do  not  think  their  language  is  capable  of  shading 
sentences  into  narrative  or  giving  detail  in  a  complaint,  for  I  have 
never  found  anything  as  yet  among  them  which  could  justify  one 
in  attributing  to  them  so  high  a  type  of  speech ;  but  in  the  terms  of 
general  grievance,  it  may  have  conveyed  to  Puck  the  idea  of  a  mon- 
key in  deep  distress,  which  he  may  have  wished  to  avoid.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  their  present  form  of  speech  is  developed  far  above  a 
mere  series  of  grunts  and  groans,  and  that  some  species  among  them 
have  a  much  more  copious  and  expressive  speech  than  others  do,  and 
some  have  higher  phonic  types  than  others  do.  I  feel  almost  assured 
of  having  traced  some  slight  inflections  which  modify  the  values  of 
the  phones.  I  find  that  some  monkeys  do  not  make  some  of  these  in- 
flections at  all;  in  others  they  differ  slightly;  while  in  some  few 
cases,  long  and  constant  contact  seems  to  have  unified  their  dialects 
in  some  degree,  very  niuch  the  same  as  like  causes  blend  and  unify  the 
dialects  of  human  speech.  I  have  found  one  instance  where  a  capu- 
chin acquired  two  sounds  which  strictly  belonged  to  the  tongue  of 
the  white-face,  and  another  instance  in  which  a  young  white-face  cebus 
acquired  the  capuchin  sound  for  food.  This  latter  case  occurred 
within  a  month,  and  the  monkey  continued  steadily  to  improve  in  its 
manner  of  uttering  the  word.  As  I  regard  this  as  a  most  remarkable 
feat,  and  attended  by  peculiar  conditions,  I  will  relate  it  in  detail. 

In  the  room  where  the  monkeys  are  kept  by  a  dealer  in  Washing- 
ton there  is  a  cage  containing  a  young  white-face  cebus  of  rather  more 
than  average  intelligence.  On  the  same  shelf  and  in  an  adjacent  cage 
is  the  little  capuchin  Puck.  They  can  easily  see  and  hear  each 
other  through  the  open  wire  partition  which  separates  them,  there 
being  no  other  obstruction.  I  visited  Puck  for  many  weeks  almost 
daily,  and  always  supplied  him  with  food  after  requiring  him  to  ask 
me  for  it  in  his  own  language.  Having  but  little  interest  in  the 
white-face,  who  was  very  shy  of  me,  I  rarely  showed  him  the  slightest 
attention  until  I  observed  him  trying  to  utter  the  capuchin  sound  for 
food,  which  always  secured  for  Puck  a  banana  or  some  nuts.  Seeing 
that  Puck  was  always  rewarded  for  uttering  this  sound,  the  little 
white-face  began  to  try  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  discovered  his  purpose  I 
began  to  reward  him  in  the  same  way,  and  I  thus  saw  one  step  taken 
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by  a  monkey  in  the  mastery  of  another  tongue.  At  first  his  efi:urt 
was  quite  poor  and  I  could  not  at  once  decide  what  he  meant;  but 
practice  soon  developed  in  him  great  proficiency,  and  now  he  speaks 
it  almost  as  plainly  as  the  capuchin  himself.  This  was  doubly  inter- 
esting to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  long  believed  that  no 
monkey  ever  acquired  the  sounds  of  another  species.  I  frankly  admit 
that  this  one  instance  is  alone  sufficient  to  cause  me  to  recede  from  a 
conclusion  rendered  untenable  by  such  certain  proof,  the  cogency  of 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  accomplished ; 
but  I  still  regard  it  as  a  rule  that  monkeys  do  not  do  so. 

While  writing  this  article  I  have  by  me  a  little  capuchin  named 
Nellie.  She  is  gentle,  affectionate,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
her  species  that  I  ever  have  seen.  As  the  special  province  of  this 
paper  is  the  speech  of  her  race,  I  must  forego  telling  some  intensely 
funny  things  with  which  she  entertains  me,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  relevant  to  speech.  A  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  my  study 
is  a  bright  boy  about  six  years  old,  for  whom  Nellie  entertains 
an  inordinate  fondness,  as  she  does  also  for  my  wife.  At  the  sight 
of  the  boy  Nellie  goes  into  perfect  raptures,  and  when  he  leaves 
her  she  calls  for  him  so  earnestly  and  pathetically  that  one  cannot 
fail  to  pity  her.  On  his  return  she  laughs  audibly  and  gives  every 
sign  of  joy.  She  never  tires  of  his  company,  nor  gives  any  part  of 
her  attention  to  others  when  he  is  present.  I  must  tell  you  how  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  her.  When  she  arrived  at  the  dealer's, 
I  was  invited  down  to  see  her.  After  I  introduced  myself,  she  showed 
no  inclination  to  be  formal,  and  we  were  soon  engaged  in  a  chat  about 
something  to  eat,  the  subject  above  all  others  that  will  interest  a 
monkey.  On  my  second  visit  she  was  like  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
we  had  a  fine  time,  and  on  my  third  visit  she  allowed  me  to  put  my 
hands  into  the  cage  and  handle  her  at  pleasure.  On  my  next  visit  I 
took  her  out  of  the  cage  and  we  had  a  real  romp.  This  continued  for 
some  days,  during  which  time  she  would  answer  me  when  I  would 
use  the  words  for  food  and  drink.  She  grew  quite  fond  of  me  and 
allowed  me  any  liberty.  About  this  time  there  came  to  Washing- 
ton a  little  girl  who  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  one  of  her  great- 
est desires  was  to  see  a  live  monkey — that  is,  to  see  it  with  her 
fingers.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  who  acted  as  her  in- 
terpreter, and  the  dealer  sent  for  me  to  come  and  show  the  girl  the 
monkey,  as  I  could  handle  her  for  the  child.  I  took  her  from  the 
cage,  and  when  any  one  except  myself  would  put  hands  on  her  she 
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would  growl  and  show  temper;  but  when  I  stroked  the  girl's  hair 
and  cheeks  first  with  my  own  hands  and  then  with  the  monkey's,  she 
looked  up  at  me  inquisitively  and  uttered  a  soft,  flute-like  sound  a 
few  times,  and  then  began  to  pull  at  the  ears  and  cheeks  of  the  child. 
In  less  time  than  a  minute  they  seemed  like  old  friends  and  play- 
mates, and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  were  a  pleasure  to  each  other,  and 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  they  separated.  The  little  simian  acted  as 
if  she  was  conscious  of  the  sad  affliction  of  the  child,  and  was  at  per- 
fect ease  with  her,  though  she  would  decline  the  tenderest  approach 
of  others,  and  the  child  appeared  not  to  know  that  monkeys  could 
bite  at  all. 

The  following  day,  by  an  accident  in  which  I  really  had  no  part 
except  that  of  being  present,  Nellie  became  so  frightened  at  me  that 
my  very  presence  would  make  her  scream.  It  was  mainly  on  this  ac- 
count that  I  had  her  removed  to  my  apartments,  where  I  have  sup- 
plied her  with  bells  and  toys,  and  fed  her  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  So 
we  are  gradually  knitting  together  again  the  broken  bones  of  our 
friendship,  I' have  taken  some  good  records  of  her  voice,  and  have 
succeeded  in  getting  two  sounds  which  are  common  to  the  species, 
which  I  never  before  succeeded  in  recording.  I  have  several  times 
elicited  from  her  the  negative  sign,  which  I  have  recently  discovered, 
and  will  explain  below.  I  am  now  trying  her  taste  for  colors.  I 
find  that  bright  colors  and  polished  metals  generally  attract  her  very 
much. 

I  have  recently  devised  means  for  trying  the  skill  of  monkeys  in 
numbers,  and  will  soon  announce  the  methods  by  which  I  am  try- 
ing it  and  the  result  of  my  work.  I  am  quite  sure  of  being  able  to 
present  some  very  interesting  facts.  Monkeys  know  singular  from 
plural,  much  from  little,  and  many  from  few;  some  of  them  count 
three,  and  show  that  they  possess  the  simple  rudiments  of  reason  and 
method.  Though  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  ideas  in  an  abstract  form, 
I  think  that  as  the  concrete  must  have  preceded  the  abstract  idea  in  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  no  reason  to  ignore  it  as  a  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  simian  intelligence. 

I  have  just  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  Nellie  the  sound  of  "  cau- 
tion "  or  monition.  I  tied  a  long  thread  to  a  glove  and  phiced  it  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  me,  but  v^nthout, 
letting  her  see  it.  Holding  the  end  of  the  string  in  my  hand,  I  drew 
the  glove  obliquely  across  the  room  towards  her  cage.  Her  quick  eye 
caught  the  first  motion,  and  she  began  to  warn  me.     Standing  almost 
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on  tiptoe,  lier  mouth  half  open,  she  peeped  cautiously,  and  then  in  a 
low  whisper  said  "e(/c/i',"  and  every  few  seconds  repeated  it,  at  the 
same  time  glancing  at  me  to  see  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  approach 
of  this  goblin.  Her  actions  were  almost  human,  while  her  movements 
were  as  stealthy  as  those  of  a  cat.  As  the  glove  came  closer  and  closer, 
she  was  more  and  more  demonstrative,  and  when  at  last  she  saw  the 
monster  climbing  up  the  leg  of  my  trousers,  uttered  the  sound  aloud, 
and  tried  to  get  to  the  enemy.  Having  done  this  a  few  times  with 
about  the  same  results  each  time,  I  relieved  her  fright  and  anxiety 
by  letting  her  examine  the  glove,  which  she  did  with  deep  interest  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  away.  I  tried  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  but  failed  to  elicit  from  her  the  slightest  interest. 

As  long  as  the  light  is  kept  burning  Nellie  cannot  be  induced 
to  retire,  and  although  it  is  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  is 
wide  awake  and  playing  with  her  toys.  To  avoid  disturbing  her  rest, 
I  drew  heavy  curtains  around  her  cage,  lapped  them  over,  and  pinned 
them  down  in  front.  I  turned  down  the  light  and  kept  quiet  to 
allow  her  to  go  to  sleep.  After  a  little  while,  I  slowly  turned  up 'the 
light  and  resumed  my  writing.  In  an  instant  I  heard  the  curtains 
rustle  and  saw  her  little  brown  eyes  peeping  out,  while  she  parted 
the  curtains  with  her  little  black  hands.  When  she  saw  what  it 
was  causing  all  this,  she  chattered  to  me  in  her  soft,  rich  tones,  until 
I  removed  the  curtains  so  that  she  could  look  around  the  room.  To 
see  her  holding  the  curtains  apart  and  talking  to  me  suggested  a 
real  flirtation.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  these  attachments 
can  know  how  warm  and  sincere  they  become.  When  once  you 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  monkeys,  nothing  can  shake  it  but  some  act 
of  your  own,  or  one  at  least  that  they  attribute  to  you.  Their  little 
ears  are  proof  against  gossip,  and  their  tongues  are  free  from  it. 

Among  my  many  friends  of  the  simian  race,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  Dolly  Yarden,  a  large  white-face  who  was  intensely  fond  of 
me,  and  would  laugh  and  play  with  me  by  the  hour,  but  never  uttered 
a  sound.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  dumb  or  not,  but  I  some- 
times think  she  was.  I  never  even  heard  her  growl,  though  I  have 
tried  in  many  ways  to  induce  her  to  talk.  She  would  laugh  in  the 
most  human-like  way,  except  that  her  laughter  was  silent,  and  while 
it  is  not  unusual  for  monkeys  to  laugh  in  that  way,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  them  to  laugh  aloud  when  very  much  amused. 

I  will  describe  some  experiments  with  the  phonograph  by  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  state  with  certainty  that  monkeys  laugh  aloud.    It 
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has  been  said  by  sonje  that  this  is  not  really  laughter,  but  only  a  kind 
of  good-natured  growling.  If  this  is  correct,  the  same  is  true  of  human 
laughter,  for  I  have  converted  each  into  the  other,  and  have  deceived 
the  very  elect  of  musicians  and  philologists.  I  simply  take  a  record 
of  a  monkey  laughing,  while  the  cylinder  is  revolving  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed  I  can  attain,  and  by  reducing  it  to  a  very  low  rate  I 
lengthen  the  sound-waves  and  lower  the  pitch  to  that  of  human  laugh- 
ter, and  find  them  to  be  identical  in  all  respects  except  volume.  Then 
by  taking  a  record  of  human  laughter  at  a  very  low  rate  of  speed  and 
increasing  it  to  a  very  high  one,  I  simply  shorten  the  sound-waves 
and  raise  the  pitch  to  that  of  the  monkey,  and  find  that  it  is  identical 
except  in  volume.  In  this  manner  I  have  analyzed  the  voice  sounds 
of  man  and  monkey,  and  have  constructed  some  devices  to  imitate  the 
voices  of  monkeys.  By  this  means  I  am  trying  to  determine  the  exact 
phonic  elements  contained  in  the  sounds  made  by  different  species. 
To  make  it  plainer,  I  will  detail  an  experiment  tried  with  the  rhesus 
sound  for  food.  I  took  a  record  of  the  sound  on  a  cylinder  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  Then  I  reduced  the 
speed  to  fifty  per  minute,  and  at  this  rate  reproduced  the  sound.  It 
will  be  easily  seen  that  this  lengthened  the  sound-waves  fourfold ;  so 
that  if  the  original  wave  was  a,  the  reproduction  was  equal  to  4a.  By 
thus  magnifying  the  wave,  any  variation  of  tension  in  the  vocal  cords 
could  be  easily  detected,  and  the  inflections  thus  produced  could  be 
followed  with  comparative  ease.  By  this  means  I  brought  the  sound 
within  easy  reach  of  the  human  voice,  and  with  my  own  vocal  organs 
imitated  it  to  a  cylinder  revolving  at  fifty  and  reproduced  it  at  two 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  by  which  I  obtained  an  almost  per^ 
feet  imitation  of  the  sound. 

I  must  here  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  difference  of  pitch,  qual- 
ity, etc.,  in  sounds  does  not  appear  to  me  to  depend  alone  upon  the 
length  of  the  sound-waves  or  over-tones,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  ultimate  form  and  mode  of  propagation^  which  have  much  to  do 
with  the  contour  of  the  developed  sound.  These  terms  express  vaguely 
an  idea  I  have  received  from  analyzing  a  great  number  and  vari- 
ety of  sounds,  which  suggest  to  the  mind  various  geometrical  figures. 
In  one  case  the  fundamental  sounds  suggest  an  infinite  number  of 
eccentric  arcs;  in  another,  a  sphere,  with  no  fixed  size  or  surface,  but 
composed  of  countless  concentric  spirals;  in  another,  an  oblique,  an- 
nulated  cylinder,  blended  in  all  directions  with  vacuum.  Others 
break  into  segments  of  ever-widening  circles.     One  impression  which 
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has  fixed  itself  deeply  in  my  mind  is  that  all  sound-waves,  if  made 
visible,  would  have  the  form  of  a  convolute  spiral.  I  have  recently 
been  aided  by  Prof.  John  B.  De  Motte  in  reducing  these  sounds  to  a 
visible  condition  with  the  phoneidoscope,  and  found  some  of  them 
almost  exactly  as  I  had  imagined  them.  The  test  is  not  crucial,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  now  preparing  a  new  series  of  very  novel  experiments 
embracing  many  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  of  monkeys,  birds,  ma- 
chines, and  musical  instruments,  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  real 
character  of  the  fundamental  sounds. 

So  far  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  no  intrinsic  difference  between 
the  vocal  sounds  of  man  and  simian.  Their  voices  differ  in  compass, 
pitch,  and  flexion,  but  not  in  their  mode  of  propagation.  In  fact,  I 
think  if  human  speech  were  divested  of  the  accretions  of  social  culture 
and  contact,  it  would  not  be  so  unlike  the  simian  speech  as  popular 
belief  regards  it.  Notwithstanding  the  countless  centuries  of  phonetic 
growth  and  decay  through  which  the  human  tongue  has  passed,  there 
are  still  fragments  of  a  primitive  form  of  speech  which  cling  to  us 
through  all  vicissitudes.  Many  of  our  sounds  are  not  expressed  b}^ 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  and  many  of  them  are  not  reducible  to  any 
literal  expression,  except  by  a  species  of  malpractice  in  which  we  flex 
and  mar  the  protophones  into  a  mould  differing  utterly  from  the  vocal 
matrix  in  which  they  were  created.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
sound  which  we  very  poorly  represent  by  umph-humph.,  ending  with 
a  rising  inflection  and  frequently  accompanied  by  a  nod  of  the  head, 
and  we  find  that  this  sound  and  sign  are  widely  used  to  signify  assent; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  umph-ugh^  ending  with  a  falling 
inflection  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  head  from  side 
to  side,  seems  to  be  almost  a  universal  sign  of  negation  or  dissent.  It 
is  true  that  the  sounds  used  by  different  tongues  and  races  of  man 
vary  widely,  but  the  signs  are  almost  universal,  and  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  first  definite  expression  used  by  infants.  I  have  extended 
my  search  for  these  signs  far  beyond  the  limits  of  local  inquiry,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  found  only  few  exceptions  among  all  the 
races  of  man,  and  those  few  exceptions  are  among  Caucasians  and 
chiefly  in  southern  Europe.  I  have  heard  that  among  certain  island 
tribes  of  Pol3aiesia  these  signs  are  reversed,  but  I  have  been  assured 
by  two  officers  of  the  English  navy  and  two  of  the  United  States 
navy  who  have  visited  the  islands  in  question  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Among  the  Indians,  Mongolians,  and  Negroes  I  have  found  no 
noteworthy  exceptions. 
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Now,  mj  reason  for  stating  these  facts  in  detail  is  that  I  have 
found  the  same  thing  among  the  simian  races.  Some  months  ago  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  simian  dialect  contained  any  negative 
terra,  except  resentment.  Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  found 
some  facts  which  indicate  that  I  was  mistaken  in  that  conclusion.  A 
year  ago,  in  Charleston,  when  the  children  who  own  the  little  capu- 
chin Jack  assured  me  that  he  would  say  no  by  shaking  his  head,  I 
thought  he  had  been  trained  to  do  so,  and  that  the  sign  did  not  really 
signify  to  him  anything  at  all.  Several  times  the  children  said  to 
him,  "Jack,  you  must  go  to  bed,"  at  which  he  would  invariably  shake 
his  little  black  head  as  if  he  really  did  not  wish  to  comply.  To  be- 
lieve that  he  understood  the  words  was  beyond  the  limits  of  my  faith, 
although  it  was  certain  that  a  repetition  elicited  from  him  each  time 
the  same  sign,  which  indicated  that  he  recognized  it  as  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  gave  it  the  same  reply  each  time.  I  concluded  that  he 
had  been  taught  this  sign  by  one  sound  such  as  "bed";  but  since 
that  time,  I  find  this  sign  used  intuitively  among  them  as  a  negative 
sign  and  generally  accompanied  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  sounds, 
the  one  a  soft,  plaintive,  piping  sound,  and  the  other  a  suppressed 
clucking  sound.  I  have  subjected  this  to  many  tests,  and  have  met 
with  uniform  results.  In  this  I  believe  I  have  found  the  psycho- 
physical basis  of  expression^  and  the  fact  of  its  being  common  to  man 
and  simian  I  regard  as  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  Seeking  a 
source  from  which  this  sign  may  have  originated,  I  have  concluded 
tliat  it  arises  from  an  effort  to  turn  the  head  away  from  something 
not  desired,  and  that  it  has  gradually  crystallized  into  an  instinctive 
expression  of  negation  or  refusal ;  while  the  nod  of  approval  or  affir- 
mation may  have  grown  out  of  the  instinctive  lowering  of  the  head  as 
an  act  of  submission  or  acquiescence,  or  from  reaching  the  head  for- 
ward to  receive  or  procure  something  desired,  or  conjointly  from  these 
two  causes. 

A  striking  resemblance  to  human  speech  is  found  in  the  word 
which  I  have  expressed  by  the  formula  egch^  which  is  used  by  the 
capuchin  as  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  some  person  or  thing  which 
it  fears  or  dislikes.  I  described  this  word  some  months  ago,  but  its 
frequent  use  among  this  species  emphasizes  its  importance.  As  the 
capuchin  uses  it,  it  seems  to  have  a  tincture  of  defiance,  something 
like  "  beware !  "  and  its  equivalent  in  human  speech  is  very  nearly 
expressed  by  the  sounds  "ah-ah!"  or  "ughn-ughn!"  uttered  with  a 
strong  staccato  effect,  as  is  often  nsed  by  man  in  warning  or  forbid- 
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ding,  and  especially  in  addressing  young  children.  Since  the  discov- 
ery of  the  word  for  food  in  the  rhesus  tongue,  I  have  made  a  good 
record  of  several  sounds  which  I  am  now  studying  with  the  hope  of 
translating  them,  but  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  my  favorite 
capuchins  and  am  getting  on  quite  well  with  them.  I  often  go  into 
the  cage  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  have  a  great  romp  with 
them,  but  McGinty,  my  devoted  pet,  gets  so  jealous  of  Micky  that  he 
sometimes  pouts  with  me  for  an  hour;  and  when  I  am  playing  with 
him,  if  I  take  Micky  into  the  game,  he  goes  av\^ay  and  will  not  play 
with  us.  Yet  they  are  the  best  of  friends  at  all  other  times.  McGinty 
will  always  divide  his  food  with  me,  and  w^ants  to  put  it  in  my  mouth, 
while  Micky  is  so  selfish  that  he  will  not  part  with  any  of  his  even 
when  he  has  more  than  he  can  eat.  He  will  occasionall}^  give  me  a 
piece  of  stale  bread  which  no  animal,  however  hungry,  could  eat. 

Among  the  captives  of  the  simian  race  who  spend  their  lives  in 
iron  prisons  merely  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  man,  I  have  many  little 
friends  who  are  devoted  to  me,  as  I  am  to  them,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  discern  in  what  intrinsic  way  the  love  they  have  for  me 
differs  from  human  love.  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  it  is  less 
divine  than  my  own  is.  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  the  affections  of 
a  dog  for  a  kind  master  essentially  differ  from  those  of  a  child  for 
a  parent,  nor  can  I  see  in  what  respect  the  sense  of  fear  for  a 
cruel  master  differs  from  that  in  the  child  for  a  cruel  parent.  It  is 
mere  sentiment  to  ascribe  those  of  the  child  to  any  higher  source 
than  the  same  passions  in  the  dog.  That  dog  could  have  loved  or 
feared  another  master  just  as  well ;  and  filial  love  or  fear  would 
have  reached  out  its  tendrils  just  as  promptly  with  all  the  ties  of 
kindred  blood  removed.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  intrinsic 
difference.  It  has  been  said  that  one  is  able  to  assign  a  definite  rea- 
son why,  and  that  the  other  is  a  vague  impulse.  I  cannot  see  in  what 
respect  the  light  of  a  lamp  differs  from  that  of  a  bonfire,  except  in 
volume.  They  are  the  products  of  the  same  forces  of  nature,  acting 
through  the  same  media,  and,  becoming  causes,  produce  the  same 
effects.  That  psychic  spark  which  dimly  glows  in  the  animal  bursts 
into  a  blaze  of  effulgence  in  man.  The  one  differs  from  the  other  just 
as  a  single  ray  of  sunlight  differs  from  the  glorious  light  of  noon. 

K.  L.  Garner. 
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IS  IOWA   A   DOUBTFUL  STATE  ? 

The  State  of  Iowa  lias  been  looked  upon  as  the  Gibraltar  of  Re- 
publicanism in  the  North-west.  Its  adherence  to  the  Republican 
party  has  been  so  unchanging  that  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  axiom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  State  was  not  so  strongly  attached  to 
the  Republican  party  as  it  was  popularly  supposed  to  be,  and  it  has 
gone  Democratic.  In  1880  the  Republican  vote  was  fifty-six  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote  cast;  in  1884,  fifty-two  percent;  in  1888,  fifty-two  per 
cent;  while  in  the  election  of  1891  it  was  only  a  fraction  over  forty- 
seven  per  cent.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  the  Republican 
losses  in  Iowa.  Combined,  they  have  aided  the  Democracy  to  win  the 
State,  when  separately  no  one  cause,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
was  strong  enough  to  effect  such  a  result. 

Iowa,  like  Ohio,  is  eminently  a  "  hiving  "  State.  Settled  originally 
by  emigrants  from  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  people  have  retained  and  developed  the  characteristic 
energy  of  the  early  settlers.  The  State  attained  in  forty  years  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  2,000,000,  and  while  making  this  great  advance- 
ment, contributed  more  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union  to  the 
growth  of  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  and  the  Territories.  Upon  all  these  States  the  im- 
press of  Iowa  can  be  found  in  their  laws,  habits,  and  customs.  This 
emigration  accounts  at  once  for  a  part  of  the  Republican  loss  in  Iowa 
and  the  great  Republican  majorities  of  the  States  above  mentioned. 
It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  assumed  in  the  foregoing  statement  that 
only  Republicans  have  left  the  State.  This  assumption  is  to  a  great 
degree  true,  for  probably  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  emigration  has 
been  of  Republican  people.  Heretofore  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
Democratic  vote  has  been  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
These  people,  finding  in  Iowa  the  prosperity  and  homes  they  had  not 
found  in  Europe,  were  content  to  stay  in  Iowa,  while  the  restless  and 
impatient  Americans  pushed  farther  westward.  Citizens  of  Iowa  of 
foreign  birth  or  of  recent  foreign  descent  are  content  with  a  business 

yielding  a  comfortable  living  and  are  satisfied  with  farms  of  moderate 
17 
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size.  The  American  boy,  however,  must  have  a  farm  as  large  as  his 
father's,  and  therefore  when  approaching  manhood  he  goes  West, 
where  land  is  cheaper,  to  take  up  rarely  less  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  In  Iowa,  at  least,  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  been  composed  chiefly  of  the  great  middle  class,  and 
this  middle  class  in  the  United  States  has  furnished  nearly  all  the 
State-makers  of  the  West.  The  strength  of  Iowa  Eej^ublicanism  has 
been  and  is  from  the  farm,  and  statistics  prove  that  the  farm  from 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  westward  has  supplied  the  greater  portion 
of  the  human  tide  that  has  peopled  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Western 
plains,  and  the  Pacific  slope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  and  is  in  towns  and  cities ;  and,  once  there, 
it  remains  fixed.  Since  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  Democratic  party 
has  not  been  a  State-building  party.  While  Iowa  gained  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  in  population  from  1880  to  1890,  twenty-seven  of 
the  counties  sustained  a  loss  in  population  of  thirty  thousand.  These 
twenty-seven  counties  in  1880  gave  a  Republican  majority  of  ten 
thousand,  while  in  1891  the  same  counties  gave  a  Democratic  majority 
of  about  four  thousand.  This  loss  on  the  one  hand  and  the  gain  on 
the  other  was  not  produced  by  changes  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
but  was  largely  the  result  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  non-moving 
Democratic  voters  and  of  the  emigration  of  the  Republican  voters. 

The  Republican  party  had  control  of  the  national  government 
from  1861  to  1891,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  of  President 
Cleveland's  administration.  It  had  control  of  Iowa  from  1856  to 
1890.  In  all  these  years  there  were  many  ofiices  to  be  filled  and  many 
more  aspirants  than  offices.  Every  national  or  State  appointment  that 
was  made  satisfied  one  voter  and  his  immediate  friends,  and  displeased 
or  rendered  luke-warm  all  the  other  applicants  and  their  frieads. 
This  went  on  for  thirty  years,  and  while  not  nearly  all  who  failed  to 
attain  the  object  of  their  ambitions  left  the  party,  yet  a  considerable 
number  gradually  went  over,  until,  in  all  these  years,  the  change  pro- 
duced by  this  cause  must  be  considered  as  a  fairly  large  factor  in  the 
Republican  loss.  All  over  the  North,  wherever  the  Republicans  have 
been  long  in  power,  this  singular  cause  of  Republican  loss  may  be 
easily  observed.  The  Democrats,  having  no  offices  to  bestow,  es- 
caped any  similar  loss.  Probably  the  amateur,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
scholar,  in  politics  will  scout  the  notion  of  a  falling  off  from  such  a 
dishonorable  cause;  but  men  who  know  practical  politics  will  quickly 
admit  the  trutli  of  this  statement. 
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During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  for  some  years  afterward,  all 
men  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  acted  with  the  Repub- 
lican part}^  It  comprised  the  education,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  North.  Gradually,  as  time  went  on  and  the  issues  of 
the  war  were  settled  or  disappeared,  many  of  those  who  before  the  war 
had  acted  with  the  Democratic  jDarty  went  back  to  their  first  love. 
They  acted  with  the  Republican  party  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Union  intact,  but  when  that  preservation  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  they  had  no  longer  anything  in  common  with  the 
party,  and  returned  to  the  fold  wherein  they  had  been  reared.  Old 
free-traders  could  not  and  would  not  advocate  a  protective  policy.  Be- 
lievers in  the  old  Democratic  doctrine  of  silver  money  refused  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  a  party  which  they  accused  of  demonetizing  silver 
and  setting  up  the  single  standard  of  gold.  Many  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  our  national-banking  policy  and  believed  in  the  Jacksonian 
system  of  State  and  private  banks  of  issue ;  all  those  who  opposed  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  (and  there  are  many 
who,  fearing  publicly  to  avow  their  belief  on  this  question,  quietly 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  believing  that  ultimately  that  party  will 
come  out  in  opposition  to  pensions) ;  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights  and  fear,  or  affect  to  fear,  the  tendency  of  the  Republi- 
can party  tov/ard  a  strong  central  government;  those  who  are  tainted 
with  the  fallacies  of  greenbackism,  or  fiat  money ;  those  who  believe, 
or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  protector  and  pro- 
moter of  trusts,  corporations,  and  monopolies — all  these  gradually 
dropped  from  the  party  and  joined  the  great  Democratic  army.  The 
financial  panic  of  1873  and  the  distress  resulting  therefrom  drove 
many  men  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  ranks.  Every 
year  in  which  a  poor  crop  was  gathered  added  to  the  number  of 
discontents  who  always  blame  the  party  in  power  for  their  personal 
misfortunes.  In  short,  the  Democratic  party  became  a  political  cave 
of  Adullam,  gathering  into  its  shade  all  who  left  the  Republican  party 
for  any  reason  or  caprice.  From  each  and  every  one  of  these  causes 
the  Republicans  suffered  a  noticeable  loss. 

In  1891  the  railroads  doing  business  in  Iowa  employed  within  the 
State  27,583  men.  The  com])ensation  of  this  great  army  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $16,175,410.55  a  year,  or  an  average  of  $587.51  for 
each  man.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  what  a  great  voting  power  ma}^  be 
directed  by  railroad  managers,  and  how  easily  these  men,  using  the 
ballot  as  they  suppose  in  their  own  interests,  can  overthrow  one  polit- 
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ical  party  and  raise  up  another.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
managers  of  the  different  railroads  attempt  to  use  this  power  by  any 
form  of  coercion  or  threat,  for  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  an  attempt 
on  their  part  would  be  instantly  resented  by  the  railroad  employees, 
who  are  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men  and  vote  their  own  convic- 
tions as  freely  and  independently  as  any  other  class  of  citizens ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  believe  that  legislation  has  been  or  will  be 
enacted  adverse  to  their  interests,  the  party  enacting  or  proposing  such 
legislation  is  opposed  by  them  at  the  polls  almost  to  a  man.  They 
are  quick  to  discern  any  movement  that  tends  to  decrease  their  pay ; 
and  almost  all  of  them,  from  trackmen  up  to  managers,  are  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  "legislation  hostile  to  railways  is  war  upon  the 
great  industrial  interests  connected  therewith."  It  was  the  fortune  of 
Iowa  to  begin  the  agitation  for  State  and  governmental  control  of  rail- 
roads. Iowa  is  a  State  of  farms  and  farmers.  At  times,  under  de- 
pressed conditions  with  low  prices  prevailing  for  all  farm  products, 
men  naturally  inquired  into  the  reason  for  low  prices.  The  cereals 
hardly  paid  for  the  growing,  and  farmers  were  making  no  money. 

Demagogues  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  went  up 
and  down  the  land  preaching  the  doctrine  that  the.railroads  were 
responsible  for  low  prices,  ignoring  utterly  the  inevitable  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  great  crops  in  Europe  and  in  India,  and  the  many 
other  factors  that  make  farming  profitable  or  unprofitable.  Under 
these  conditions  legislators  were  chosen  and  burdensome  legislation 
against  the  railroads  was  enacted.  In  the  beginning,  doubtless  there 
had  been  discrimination  against  the  State.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the 
door  of  Chicago,  farm  freights  were  hauled  through  the  State  at  a  less 
price  than  from  the  State.  The  State,  instead  of  legislating  to  equal- 
ize these  inequalities,  went  too  far  and  practically  put  an  embargo  on 
the  railroads,  so  that  while  the  roads  already  built  were  operated,  and 
operated  well,  no  new  roads  have  been  or  are  being  built.  Even  the 
construction  of  "feeders  "  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  thought  that 
Iowa  has  practically  attained  her  maximum  mileage  unless  a  portion 
of  the  obnoxious  legislation  is  repealed.  Passion,  prejudice,  and  igno- 
rance, instead  of  reason,  experience,  and  education,  made  the  laws. 
The  agitation  was  aided  by  demagogues  on  the  one  side  and  injudi- 
cious railroad  management  on  the  other.  Both  sides  declared  war,  and 
the  fight  went  merrily  on.  County  officers.  State  ofiicers,  members  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  railroad  commission  were  elected  upon 
platforms  of  control  and  repression  of  the  railroads.     One  railroad 
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manager  foolishly  said  tliat  he  wished  "  there  was  no  jobbing  or  manu- 
facturing business  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,"  and  thus  brought  into 
the  fight  against  him  the  merchants  and  mechanics  of  the  State.  The 
result  was  that  the  State  seized  the  roads  by  the  throat  and  it  holds 
them  in  that  condition  to-day. 

The  Eepublican  party  was  in  power  during  all  this  time.  The 
Democratic  party  was,  as  usual,  quick  to  see  and  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  had  been  in  the  minority  since  1856,  and  had  fallen  so  low 
in  public  esteem  that  a  leading  Democrat  spoke  of  the  party  as  a 
"putrid  reminiscence."  Grim,  conscienceless,  desperate,  caring  noth- 
mg  for  the  means  it  used  to  attain  power,  it  ran  the  gamut  of  all  the 
"issues  "  in  the  effort  to  find  one  that  would  give  it  the  majority  of 
the  popular  vote.  It  met  in  convention ;  the  railroads  gave  passes  to 
most  of  the  delegates ;  railroad  managers  and  railroad  attorneys  held 
the  reins;  and  the  astonished  State  beheld  the  singular  spectacle,  year 
after  year,  of  a  platform  written  by  a  railroad  attorney  and  reported  to 
the  several  conventions  (usually  presided  over  by  railroad  adherents) 
by  committees  largely  composed  of  railroad  men,  denouncing  railroad 
corporations  as  enemies  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers.  And  so  it 
has  gone  on.  Eepublican  railroad  men  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  be- 
cause they  think  the  Eepublican  policy  has,  in  restricting  the  roads 
by  legislation,  also  restricted  the  earning  power  of  their  work ;  and  the 
Eepublican  farmers  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  because  they  believe 
that  the  party  is  in  earnest  in  its  platforms  denouncing  railroad 
charges  as  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

No  abler  rider  of  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions  exists 
than  the  Iowa  Democrats.  While  no  apology  can  be  made  for  the 
party's  duplicity  on  this  question,  neither  can  an  apology  be  made  for 
the  aggressive  and  unfriendly  spirit  shown  by  the  last  Eepublican 
State  administration  toward  the  interests  of  railroad  property  and  rail- 
road men.  It  is  believed  now  that  the  tide  of  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion has  turned,  and  that  hereafter  a  fairer  and  juster  spirit  will  be 
shown  by  the  legislatures  toward  all  interests  of  the  State.  The  farm 
and  the  railroad  have  reached  a  better  and  clearer  understanding  of 
each  other's  needs,  and  future  legislation  will  be  on  parallel  lines  and 
not  upon  divergent  ones. 

But  the  one  great  cause  of  the  decay  of  Eepublican  majorities  in 
Iowa  can  doubtless  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  w^orking  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  of  any  kind  within  the 
State.     In  1882  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  prohibiting  the  sale 
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of  liquors,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  special  and  non-partisan  elec- 
tion. The  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people  was  advocated  by 
the  Eepublicans  and  opposed  by  the  Democrats.  In  this  instance,  at 
least,  the  Democrats  deviated  from  their  doctrine  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  basis  of  all  laws,  and  refused,  as  far  as  they  could  re- 
fuse, to  allow  the  people  to  vote  upon  the  amendment.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  80,000,  but  upon  a 
technical  flaw  was  afterward  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  next  legislature  placed  upon  the  statute-books  the  present 
prohibitory  law,  and  since  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  for  weal  or 
for  woe.  In  many  counties,  probably  a  majority,  where  the  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  is  small,  the  law  has  been  well  enforced,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  any  other  law  of  the  State.  In  the  counties  in  which  the 
cities  and  large  towns  are  situated,  and  especially  along  the  Missis- 
sijDpi  and  Missouri  rivers,  the  law  has  practically  been  a  dead  letter. 

Early  in  its  history  Iowa  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe,  semi- 
officially at  least,  invitations  to  settlers  to  come  into  the  State,  and 
among  its  advantages  were  specially  named  the  growing  of  grapes 
and  the  making  of  wine  and  beer.  For  many  years  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  present  prohibitory  law  the  sale  of  whiskey,  brandy,  and 
all  other  strong  liquors  had  been  forbidden.  The  making  of  ale,  wine, 
and  beer,  however,  and  their  sale  were  not  only  not  prohibited,  but 
were  encouraged.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  great  influx  of 
settlers  came  into  the  State  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  As  a 
rule,  these  men  were  Republicans,  who  joined  the  army  of  the  Union 
by  thousands,  and  their  courage  and  devotion  to  the  Union  cause 
were  sealed  with  their  blood  upon  many  a  field.  They  expended 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  breweries  and  wineries.  At 
one  blow  the  law  destroyed  the  value  of  this  property,  and  the  prohi- 
bitionists in  command  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  of  the  legislature 
refused  to  pay  for  the  property  thus  rendered  valueless.  This  was 
the  first  mistake. 

Time  went  on.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Germans,  after  hoping 
against  hope,  gradually  began  to  leave  the  party,  until  now  not  five 
per  cent  of  the  German  vote  is  cast  for  Republican  candidates;  and 
yet  most  of  these  men  are  still  Republicans  upon  national  issues,  and 
many  of  them  yet  vote  for  the  Republican  presidential  candidates. 
Their  sons,  however,  who  have  reached  the  voting  age  since  prohibi- 
tion became  a  law,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  at  both  national  and 
State  elections.     And  what  is  true  of  the  Germans  is  partially  true  of 
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the  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  Likewise  thousands  of  Kepublicans  of 
American  birth  who  drifted  with  the  party  at  first  became  in  time 
disgusted  with  the  law  and  either  refused  to  vote  at  all  or  voted  Dem- 
ocratic ballots.  These  losses  could  not  be  made  good  by  drawing 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  "  temperance  "  Democrats.  They  were  called, 
but  they  did  not  respond ;  the  prohibition  Democrats  talked  prohibi- 
tion, but  regularly  voted  with  the  Democrats.  They  were  in  favor  of 
the  law,  but  opposed  to  its  enforcement. 

Before  the  effects  of  the  law  began  to  be  felt,  the  extreme  prohibi- 
tionists in  the  Republican  party  had  everything  their  own  way,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  belief  in  pro- 
hibition was  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  Made  angry  by  apparent  success, 
they  began  to  apply  the  party  lash ;  and  anti-prohibitionists  have  not 
ostensibly  but  really  of  late  years  been  put  in  the  background,  and 
"  belief  in  prohibition  has  been  a  test  of  party  fealty."  The  utter 
failure  of  the  law  to  stop  drinking  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  has 
also  changed  the  views  of  many  Republicans  who  favored  prohibition 
or  were  at  least  willing  to  give  it  a  trial ;  and  while  these  men  still 
vote  the  party  ticket,  a  persistence  by  the  party  in  holding  its  present 
attitude  upon  the  question  will  soon  cause  them  to  go  over  to  the 
opposition.  What  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  now 
demand  is  county  or  city  option,  or  home  rule.  This  would  allow 
counties  where  public  sentiment  upholds  prohibition  to  have  it,  and 
allow  other  counties  where  public  sentiment  is  adverse  to  it  to  settle 
the  question  each  in  its  own  way.  To  this  pass  have  matters  come, 
and  unless  something  'is  done  to  satisfy  the  anti-prohibition  Republi- 
cans, the  State  is  utterly  and  irrevocably  lost  to  the  Republican  party. 

Prohibition,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  has  been,  in  practice, 
in  the  cities  of  Iowa,  an  utter  and  absurd  failure,  and  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  there  has  been  free  and  unrestrained  sale  of 
intoxicants.  These  towns  have  had  all  the  evils  of  the  traffic,  without 
the  power  to  throw  around  it  any  efficient  restrictions.  A  municipal 
government  is  never  stronger  than  the  public  sentiment  that  created  it, 
and  can  enforce  no  law  that  public  sentiment  demands  wshall  not  be 
enforced.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  cities  in  Iowa;  and  wherever  the 
city  governments  have  enforced  the  obnoxious  law  against  the  will  of 
the  people,  those  governments  have  been  beaten  at  the  polls  at  the 
next  election.  And  the  citizens  of  these  towns  are  among  the  very 
best  citizens  of  the  State.  The  ])rohibitionists  in  Iowa  are  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people;  they  are  not  even  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
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the  Kepublican  party.  They  have  maintained  their  ascendency  in  the 
party  only  by  reason  partly  of  sentimental  appeals  for  the  "  home 
against  the  saloon,"  and  partly  by  a  fear  in  the  party  that  the  prohibi- 
tionists unless  humored  might  place  a  prohibition  ticket  in  the  field. 
It  is  time  to  disregard  this  threat  and  to  throw  away  this  fear.  The 
Eepublican  party  has  so  far  done  all  that  it  has  been  asked  to  do  by 
its  prohibition  members.  The  anti-prohibition  portion  of  the  party  now 
demands  that  its  plan  be  tried,  and  will  enforce  its  demand  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  result.  To  maintain  the  present  attitude  is  to  lose 
both  prohibition  and  the  party.  It  proposes  to  lose  prohibition  and  to 
save  the  party,  which  has  other  duties  to  perform.  Sometimes  it  is 
well,  it  may  be,  to  be  politically  right  and  morally  wrong,  when  the 
standard  of  what  is  morally  wrong  is  merely  some  other  man's  notion. 

The  position  of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  on  both  railroad  agitation 
and  prohibition  in  the  past  has  been  one,  it  is  freely  admitted,  that  it 
could  not  avoid.  But  now  the  forks  of  the  road  have  been  reached, 
and  if  the  party  expects  to  remain  dominant  the  irreconcilables  and 
incomprehensibles  must  be  sent  to  the  rear.  The  two  subjects  have 
been  dealt  with  in  great  measure  by  appeals  to  passion  and  not  to 
reason,  and  thus  narrow  men  of  one  idea  have  assumed  to  lead  the 
party,  and  the  old  and  trustworthy  leaders  upon  national  lines  have 
been  kept  in  their  tents.  Small  men  whose  names  would  never  have 
been  suggested  under  other  circumstances  have  come  into  prominence 
by  persistent  play  upon  these  two  strings,  and  the  wiser  men  of  the 
party  have  been  ignored.  With  a  few  exceptions,  smaller  men  have 
within  the  past  few  years  filled  high  offices  in  Iowa  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  the  result  has  been  petty  quarrels  and  jeal- 
ousies without  number  and  gradual  but  sure  decay.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  late  years  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  has  been  ably  led. 
The  old  "bourbons"  of  the  party  have  been  retired  and  the  young 
men  have  become  leaders.  Recruits  from  the  Republican  party  have 
been  given  places  of  honor.  At  the  last  State  elections  the  candidates 
for  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  supreme  judge  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  were  all  men  who  had  in  recent  years  been  Republicans. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  Iowa  State  politics  are  of  intense  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  entire  country.  The  internal  questions  of  this 
State  may  force  it  into  the  Democratic  electoral  column,  when  on  all 
national  issues  a  majority  of  its  people  are  opposed  to  the  beliefs  and 
tendencies  of  the  Democratic  party. 

John  N.  Irwin. 


THE   BUEIAL   MONOPOLY   OF   PAKIS. 

In  every  great  city  the  poor  live  by  the  worldly  vanities  of  the 
rich.  In  Paris  they  die  in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  manufact-are  of 
innumerable  superfluities  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  industry 
of  the  working  classes.  The  French  capital  has  developed  an  ingen- 
ious system  by  which  the  poor  are  furnished  with  a  free  burial  at  the 
expense  of  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance"  which  Dives  con- 
siders his  due  on  the  road  to  the  tomb.  One  of  the  largest,  best 
managed,  and  most  profitable  industries  in  Paris  is  that  of  the  Pompes 
FunebreSj  the  gigantic  monopoly  which  alone  has  the  privilege  of  trans- 
porting the  dead  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  funeral  style.  It  pos- 
sesses undertakers'  material  to  the  value  of  over  four  millions  of  francs, 
does  some  six  millions  a  year  of  business,  and  turns  over  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  this  as  clear  profit  to  its  accredited  owners,  the 
church  establishment  of  the  city,  after  gratuitously  and  decently  bury- 
ing some  three  out  of  every  five  of  the  dead  as  indigent  subjects. 

Each  country  and  each  age  has  its  own  fashion  of  disposing  of  its 
dead,  from  the  Patagonian  who  makes  "  lion  meat  "  of  his  spouse  back 
to  the  ancient  Eonian  with  his  ancestral  urns.  Taken  all  in  all,  per- 
haps there  is  no  more  reasonable  arrangement  than  that  of  the  thrifty 
Parisian  who  manages  to  have  each  disposal  of  the  dead  carried  out 
"decently  and  in  order"  through  the  exploitation  of  a  love  of  lavish 
display  in  a  minor  portion  of  the  community.  One  sees  nothing  of 
the  ghastly  side  of  the  undertakers'  work  in  visiting  the  vast  prem- 
ises which  have  been  recently  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Pompes 
Funebres,  away  out  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Paris,  in  La  Villette. 
There  we  found  only  "the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe,"  the  ma- 
terials for  the  funeral  decorations  and  the  funeral  corteges.  Take  it 
altogether,  a  ramble  over  the  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting sights  of  the  city. 

The  Pompes  Funebres  occupy  two  large  areas,  one  of  about  twelve 
and  three-quarters  acres  and  the  other  about  eleven  and  three-quarters 
acres,  each  having  fronts  on  the  Rue  Curial  and  the  Rue  d'Aubervil- 
liers.  There  is  also  a  branch  depot  for  the  south  side  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  Avenue  de  Maine,  of  about  two  and  one-half  acres,  but  this 
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is  used  only  for  the  cheaper  chass  of  funerals,  all  the  material  lor  the 
great  display  being  not  only  stored  but  manufactured  at  La  Villette. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  people  are  engaged  in  this  re- 
markable enterprise.  As  one  enters  the  chief  depot^  under  a  large  arch- 
way from  the  Eue  d'Aubervilliers,  passing  the  director's  office  and  the 
various  bureaux  and  clerks'  rooms  on  either  hand,  there  appears  a  great 
courtyard  which  at  eleven  o'clock  each  morning  is  like  a  miniature 
queen's  drawing-room  in  black,  for  at  that  hour  sally  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions over  Paris  the  vehicles  for  those  melancholy  processions  to  which 
every  well-regulated  Parisian  lifts  his  hat  as  they  pass  him  in  the 
street.  This  courtyard  is  principally  occupied  at  other  hours  by  a 
party  of  indefatigable  carpet-beaters  who  ply  their  clubs  on  the  count- 
less thousands  of  yards  of  heavy  drapery  which  has  been  returned 
from  the  house  and  church  decorations,  and  is  then  stored,  each  piece 
on  its  proper  shelf. 

Entering  the  long  wing  to  the  left,  we  first  come  to  a  store-house 
for  ladders,  hundreds  in  numbers,  to  fit  anything  from  the  tiniest 
room  to  the  great  facade  of  Notre  Dame  itself,  and  all,  of  course, 
painted  black.  Beyond  these  are  two  large  two-storied  amphitheatres 
with  their  walls  filled  with  the  rolls  of  house  and  church  hangings 
in  all  sizes  and  each  labelled.  These  are  made  in  black  broadcloth, 
but  heavily  edged  and  cornered  like  a  main-sail,  with  reefs  of  strong 
canvas,  to  stand  the  heavy  strain  of  use  and  weather,  when  the  weight 
must  often  be  immensely  increased  by  the  rain  or  snow.  Each  church 
in  Paris  has  its  alcove,  and  every  other  contingency  is  specially  pro- 
vided for,  including  even  country  orders.  There  is  also  a  complete 
assortment  of  snow-white  hangings,  the  Pompes  Fmiehres  being  obliged 
to  supply  these  to  any  one  who  desires  them.  As  a  fact,  how- 
ever, these  are  only  used  for  the  funerals  of  youth,  such  being  the 
French  custom.  Mounting  to  the  second  floor,  we  find  many  rooms 
filled  with  the  accessories,  such  as  chair  coverings,  silver  cords,  flags 
for  military  funerals  as  well  as  frames  for  canopies,  temporary  altars, 
and  wreath  hangings;  then  a  store-room  for  materials,  and  in  one 
great  hall  thirty  women  busy  with  sewing  machines,  manufacturing 
the  hangings,  etc.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  is  also  a  vast  collection 
of  the  black  shields  which  are  hung  on  the  hearses  and  churches 
with  a  silver  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  deceased.  These  letters 
are  changed  by  a  slide,  and  the  shields  vary  in  size,  the  tallest  being 
three  or  four  feet  in  height. 

Crossing  the  courtyard  again  to  the  other  wing,  we  find  another  class 
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of  paraphernalia.  Here  are  sets  of  frames,  hooks,  rods,  etc.,  to  fit  each 
church  in  Paris,  and  a  variety  of  other  structures  to  which  the  hang- 
ings, great  and  little,  are  attached.  Next,  a  large  stock  of  benches, 
enough  as  a  showman's  stock  to  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barnum,  may  be  seen,  it  being  often  required  at  grand  funerals  to  pro- 
vide temporary  seating  accommodations  for  thousands  of  people.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  wing,  however,  is  the  vast  collection  of 
candelabra  and  enormous  silvered  candlesticks,  such  as  reminds  one 
of  the  fabulous  store  which  the  hero  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose  got 
into  such  trouble  about.  The  Pompes  Funebres  could  have  served 
the  turn  of  Angus  Macaulay  without  resort  to  his  grim  jest.  No- 
where out  of  fairyland,  not  even  in  the  theatre  of  the  most  abundant 
resources,  can  such  a  dazzling  display  be  found;  for  although  only 
metal  or  wooden  shells,  the  pieces  are  plated  as  if  all  the  mines  of  Peru 
had  been  depleted,  and  they  are  constantly  being  re-plated.  When 
first  brought  back  from  the  process,  they  are  used  in  the  high-class 
funerals,  and  descend  in  glory  as  the  brightness  wears  off.  Here, 
too,  are  thousands  of  sockets  in  all  lengths  for  those  dummy  candles 
so  much  displayed  in  Catholic  ceremonials.  In  the  upper  floor  of  this 
wing  painters  and  gilders  are  at  work,  and  here  are  stored  the  "  boasts 
of  heraldry  "  in  the  shape  of  armorial  shields  used  at  various  inter- 
ments of  the  real  and  would-be  nobility.  Even  royalty  is  represented  ; 
in  fact,  a  live  king,  or  rather  a  dead  one,  the  British  royal  arms  of 
1801-1887  shining  on  the  centre  of  the  wall.  For  George  the  Fifth 
ended  his  sightless  career  here,  and  came  to  ask  Christian  burial  of 
the  city  which,  like  himself,  had  been  the  victim  of  Bismarckian  ven- 
geance and  rapine.  Descending  into  the  lower  stories,  one  finds  the 
coffin  office,  where  are  kept  metal  labels  to  be  attached  to  every  casket, 
of  high  or  low,  the  year  and  the  arrondissement  being  inscribed  thus: 
"  1892-iy.''  This  means  that  the  deceased  died  in  1892,  and  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  arrondissement.  Here  are  great  sacks  of  sawdust  satu- 
rated with  carbolic  acid,  the  compound  which  the  Pompes  Funebres 
use  for  putting  into  coffins  as  a  bed,  and  also  for  disinfection  for  trans- 
port.^    In  several  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  workmen  engaged  in 

'  The  efficacy  of  this  method  in  case  of  railway  transportation  is  strenuously 
contested  in  the  ''Revue  d'Hygihie''  (1885)  by  Dr.  H.  Schoenfeld,  who  also  puts 
forward  a  concoction  of  his  own.  The  subject  has  been  a  troublesome  one  for 
years  with  the  Pompes  Funebres  of  Paris,  the  largest  mortuary  exploiters  in  the 
world.  Of  course  the  travelling  public  by  sea  and  by  land  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter.  Dr.  Schoenfeld  says  that  the  strongest  metal  coffin  is  of  no  avail 
against  the  expansive  power  of  a  badly  prepared  and  decomposing  body. 
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the  construction  of  zinc  and  lead  coffins,  or  rather  in  most  instances 
wooden  coffins  covered  with  these  two  metals.  Here,  too,  is  the  black- 
smith's shop,  where  all  the  ironwork  is  constructed. 

Crossing  the  courtyard  again  to  the  left  wing,  one  can  have  a  peep 
at  the  stock  of  head-gear  and  horse-plumes  which  make  such  an  im- 
portant feature  of  street  show,  where  there  are  enough  ostrich  feathers 
to  adorn  the  heads  of  every  woman  in  Paris.  But  now  we  find  the 
great  stable  fronting  the  yard  from  the  rear  all  astir.  The  mourning 
procession  is  moving,  and  hearse  after  hearse,  carriage  after  carriage, 
from  the  gorgeous  silver  lambrequins  of  the  costly  classes  to  the 
severely  simple  black  braid  of  the  cheap  orders,  file  one  after  an- 
other, a  ghostly  phalanx,  no  passengers  being  aboard  but  the  stiff  and 
starched  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  occupies  a  seat  in  the  last 
coach  of  each  file. 

Next,  one  can  dive  down  into  the  depths  below  all  the  buildings 
and  the  great  yard  itself,  for  it  is  all  undermined  by  a  vast  cellar,  in 
which  over  ten  thousand  coffins  of  all  styles  and  sizes  are  always  kept 
on  hand,  as  the  law  requires.  Oak  and  deal  are  the  only  woods,  but 
they  are  each  made  in  various  methods,  thick  and  thin,  special  cases 
for  ocean  shipments,  railway  travelling,  etc.,  and  in  peculiar  square- 
ended  fashion  for  Jewish  interments.  The  indigent  cases,  which  are 
the  majority,  are  a  light  dome-shaped  affair  of  simple  scantling.  The 
enormous  size  of  some  of  the  stock  would  indicate  that  we  occa- 
sionally have  giants  in  our  da^^s.  This  vast  sepulchre  of  houses  for 
human  clay  yet  to  be  tenanted  has  a  most  weird  effect  on  the  stranger, 
and  seekers  after  a  new  sensation,  like  M.  Jules  Yerne  or  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  might  draw  inspiration  from  a  visit  here. 

Coming  up  to  the  light,  we  plunge  into  an  arena  where  all  is  life, 
but  brute  life.  This  is  the  unrivalled  stable  of  the  Pompes  Funebres^ 
where  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  black  horses  are  stabled. 
The  Black  Horse  Cavalry  and  other  famous  squadrons  of  sable  hue 
never  were  mounted  on  such  perfect  symmetries  of  horseflesh  as  are 
here  gathered.  These  are  more  than  enough  for  all  ordinary  occasions, 
but  the  Pompes  Funebres  have  the  remarkable  legal  right  to  requisi- 
tion as  many  other  horses  (which  must  be  black)  as  are  needed 
from  the  Compagnie  des  Petites  Voitures,  which  consequently  receives 
twenty-five  francs  for  each  span  and  coachman  for  the  day.  The  lar- 
gest number  thus  obtained  in  one  day  was  eighty  pair.  The  Pompes 
Funebres  also  possess  a  few  white  horses  for  the  white-draped  corteges 
before  mentioned.     The  harness-rooms    are  as  exquisite  as  are  the 
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stables.  Many  thousands  of  francs'  worth  of  spare  harness  are  stored 
here,  for  the  finest  special  provision  is  needed  to  carry  the  great  trap- 
pings of  the  costly  shows  with  ease  and  decorum.  Over  many  of 
these  sets  of  harness  the  names  of  the  horses,  such  as  "Ferron," 
"Fichet,"  "Merlet,"  "Prise,"  "Holz,"  etc.,  are  fully  inscribed,  for 
each  of  the  aristocratic  steeds  of  the  Pompes  Funebres  has  many  sets  of 
full  harness  to  suit  its  business,  carrying  peer  or  pauper,  going  on  a 
country  jaunt,  or  taking  a  turn  in  town.  There  is  also  a  large  stock 
of  light  haraess  with  which  to  attire  the  hired  horses  of  the  Petites 
Voitures,  the  latter  being  used  only  for  the  minor  displays.  Carriages 
for  all  these  functions  are  specially  provided,  including  twenty-four 
special  road  cars  with  closed  cab  in  front,  just  behind  the  driver,  for 
the  mourners,  and  a  long  boot  behind  for  the  casket.  There  are  more 
ghastly  carriages  still  in  the  shape  of  the  vehicles  for  bringing  the 
mangled  specimens  from  the  dissecting-rooms.  The  road  cars  are 
also  frequently  used  for  transport  in  Paris  itself  previous  to  burial,  and 
often  one  is  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  waiting  at  that  famous 
gate  of  death  on  the  Quai  de  V Archeveche^  having  come  to  take  a  corpse 
which  has  been  recognized  during  the  day  by  some  sobbing  relative 
who  sits  in  the  coupe  ready  to  make  an  official  claim  for  the  re- 
mains. The  sight  usually  draws  a  crowd  of  the  sort  which  during 
the  day  streams  through  the  damp  corridor  of  the  Morgue,  and  being 
now  shut  out  finds  some  consolation  for  its  morbid  appetite  in  at  least 
seeing  the  canopy  of  death,  if  not  death  itself. 

Passing  the  fine  blacksmith's  establishment,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  Kue  Curial,  and,  by  ascending  a  deep  stairway  in  the  wall,  dis- 
cover a  great  hall  with  numerous  drivers  and  other  employees  in  wait- 
ing, lunching  and  gossiping.  These  are  the  men  who  are  on  duty,  ready 
to  start  to  any  part  of  Paris,  like  soldiers  in  a  guard-room.  Descending 
into  the  street  and  passing  along  a  few  hundred  yards,  we  enter  the 
annex  ^  to  the  Pompes  Funebres^  entirely  devoted  to  coach  and  coffin 

'  This  domain  is  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the  original  plot  of  ground,  and  has 
been  recently  purchased  by  the  Paris  ecclesiastics  rather  in  defiance  of  *the  stipu- 
lations made  in  the  first  years  of  the  Third  Republic.  Just  before  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  do  away  with  the  private  contractor,  the 
middleman  who  had  stood  between  the  public  and  the  church  monopolists  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Pompes  Funebres,  in  1806.  It  was  then  mooted  that  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  already  owned  the  material,  should  also  own  the  place  of 
business.  But  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  city  of  Paris  insisted  on  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  and  buildings,  for  which  the  churches  paid  the  rent.  The  con- 
tract was  abolished  and  the  whole  profits  taken  by  the  clericals.     Since  then  the 
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manufacture.  The  yard  which  adjoins  the  Rue  Curial  is  a  most 
touching  collection  of  ancient  memories,  scores  of  discarded  hearses 
being  here  stored,  showing  all  the  developments  of  the  hearse  since 
the  century  began.  The  experiences  of  Dickens'  bagman's  uncle  at 
Edinburgh  are  nothing  to  this.  South  Kensington's  collection  of 
venerable  steam-engines  never  could  run  such  a  ghastly  race  of 
death  as  the  phalanx  of  phantom  hearses  in  the  Pomi^es  Funebres. 
The  large  yard  toward  the  Rue  d'Aubervilliers  is  anything  but  a 
dismal  show-house.  Here  all  is  life,  and  bustle:  a  great  timber- 
yard  on  the  one  side  and  a  great  saw-mill  on  the  other  keep  a  large 
staff  of  artisans  busy;  carpenters,  coach-builders,  painters,  wheel- 
wrights, are  all  about  and  alive,  and  in  their  outward  appearance 
quite  "as  merry  as  the  day  is  long."  Yet  one  sees  two  young  pet 
ravens  black  as  night  holding  possession  of  a  pretty  greensward  in 
the  centre  of  the  yard,  their  hoarse  voices  seeming  to  cronk  the  fatal 
entrance  to  the  Pompes  Funebres. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page  supply  valuable 
material  for  analyzing  the  population  of  Paris  over  the  past  thirty 
years,  though  the  records  of  the  Pompes  Fiinebi^es  reach  far  back  of 
1860.  The  burial  monopoly,  like  most  things  in  modern  Paris,  is 
a  result  of  the  revolution.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  regime  the 
dead  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  drunken  porters  whose  hide- 
ous orgies  are  a  favorite  theme  of  satirists  of  the  manners  of  the 
day.  The  republican  government  forbade  any  but  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  to  be  taken  on  the  shoulders,  and  finally 
in  the  year  XII.  (1803-1804)  devised  the  present  monopoly,  b}^ 
which  the  poor  should  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  display  of 
the  rich.  Many  an  instructive  hint  of  the  history  of  Paris  and  of 
France  can  be  gathered  from  these  statistics.  Of  course,  the  figures 
of  1870-71  will  at  once  attract  attention.  But  it  is  not  war  alone 
for  which  the  figures  of  the  Pompes  Funebres  give  data.  The  ex- 
periences of  peace  are  carefully  noted.  Thus,  the  very  last  day  of 
this  period,  the  81st  of  December,  1889,  was  the  most  fatal  day  in 
the  statistics  of  Paris  mortality,  being  the  climax  of  the  influenza 

monopoly  has  been  threatened  with  extinction,  as  I  shall  note  later  on,  and  the 
monopolists,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  have  prepared  a  place  to  which  the}^ 
may  fly  if  evicted  by  the  city.  As  they  possess  a  stock  of  material  which  it 
would  take  years  to  duplicate,  and  the  good-will  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who 
want  profitable  funeral  displays,  they  claim  that,  monopoly  or  no  monopoly,  thej' 
could  defy  and  laugh  at  the  city,  especially  if  the  latter  should  choose  voluntarily 
to  saddle  itself  with  the  expense  of  the  enormous  number  of  pauper  funerals. 
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epidemic,  which  most  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  was  far  more 
fatal  than  the  cholera  scourges  of  1865,  of  1866,  or  of  1884.  The 
terrible  mortality  among  the  little  ones  of  Paris  is  the  greatest  blot  on 
the  town.     They  seem  born  but  to  die. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  gigantic  industry  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  study  of  the  following  table  of  the  burials  performed  by 
the  Pompes  Funehres  for  the  thirty  years  from  1860  to  1889 : 


Gratuitous  Funerals. 

Paying  Funerals. 

Propor- 

Grand 

Year. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

tion. 
Per  Cent. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Total. 

1860. . . . 

10,938 

13,993 

24,931 

63.43 

11,904 

3,467 

14,371 

39,302 

1861.... 

11,940 

14,405 

26,345 

63.15 

13,705 

3,683 

15,367 

41,712 

1863... 

11,444 

14,316 

35,760 

63.53 

13,839 

2,598 

15,437 

41,197 

1863  ... 

11,625 

13,962 

35,587 

61.06 

13,734 

3,605 

16,329 

41,916 

1864.... 

12,064 

14,674 

36,738 

59.58 

14,873 

3,736 

17,609 

44,347 

1865.... 

14,292 

15,971 

30,363 

60.05 

17.044 

3,087 

20,131 

50,394 

1866.... 

13,310 

15,112 

38,423 

58.46 

17,369 

3,925 

30,194 

48,616 

1867. . . . 

11,742 

13,971 

25,713 

58.16 

15,791 

2,708 

18,497 

44,210 

1868. . . . 

12,285 

15,030 

37,315 

58.53 

16,396 

2,956 

19,353 

46,867 

1869.... 

13,361 

14,438 

36,799 

56.86 

17,311 

3,015 

30,338 

47,125 

1870  ... 

21,086 

21,475 

42,541 

60.44 

24,337 

3,507 

37,834 

70,375 

1871.... 

28,087 

21,710 

49,797 

66.57 

31.996 

3,002 

34,998 

74,795 

1872  ... 

10,583 

13,514 

24,109 

57.99 

14,751 

2,711 

17,462 

41,559 

1873.... 

11,338 

13,679 

25,017 

57.40 

15,833 

2,728 

18,561 

43,578 

1874  ... 

11,033 

13,183 

24,216 

56.66 

15,808 

2,708 

18,516 

42,732 

1875..  . 

11,927 

14,559 

26,486 

55.77 

17,881 

3,121 

21,00? 

47,488 

1876. . . . 

13,917 

14,894 

27,811 

55.38 

19,083 

3,407 

33,490 

50,301 

1877.... 

11,988 

15,298 

37,386 

55.64 

18,160 

3,588 

31,748 

49,034 

1878.... 

12,102 

14,953 

37,054 

54.18 

19,193 

3,691 

33,883 

49,937 

1879. . . . 

13,184 

15,503 

38,767 

54.06 

30,675 

3,776 

34,451 

53,218 

1880. . . . 

14,058 

16,767 

30,835 

53.36 

33,505 

4,541 

37,046 

57.871 

1881.... 

13,631 

16,728 

30,359 

53.43 

33,931 

4,623 

27,544 

57,903 

1882...  . 

13,957 

16,532 

30,489 

50.99 

34,535 

4,772 

29,297 

59,786 

1883. . . . 

13,573 

16,408 

29,981 

51.90 

33,364 

4,415 

27,779 

57,760 

1884. . . . 

15,725 

16,556 

33,381 

55.84 

31,190 

4,336 

35,526 

57,807 

1885 

15,645 

15,087 

30,733 

55.38 

31,006 

3,854 

24,860 

55,592 

1886.... 

16,398 

16,037 

33,435 

56.13 

31,347 

4,004 

25,351 

57,786 

1887. . . . 

16,403 

15,093 

31,496 

56.51 

30,535 

3,707 

34,333 

55,728 

1888. . . . 

16,197 

14,722 

30,919 

56.73 

30,193 

3,387 

23,579 

54,498 

1889. . . 

17,157 

15,094 

33,351 

56.79 

31,094 

3,434 

24,528 

56,779 

418,970  '  463,743 

883,713 

556,331 

101,069 

657,300 

1,540,013 

Of  the  nine  classes  into  which  the  paying  funerals  are  divided, 
it  is  noted  that  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  three 
hundred  for  the  thirty  years,  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  first 
class,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty -five  second  class,  four- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  and  thii-ty-four  third  class,  twenty-eight 
tliousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  fourth  class,  sixty-seven 
tliousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  fifth  class,  one  hundred  and 
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for  by- three  thousand  and  twelve  sixth  class,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  and  seventy-seven  seventh  class,  sixty -nine  thou- 
sand and  sixty-seven  eighth  class,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  ninth  class.  During  the  last  year,  1889,  the  numbers 
were :  First  class  twenty-four,  second  class  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  third  class  six  hundred  and  sixty,  fourth  class  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  four,  fifth  class  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  sixth  class  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen, 
seventh  class  eleven  thousand  and  eighty-seven,  eighth  class  three 
thousand  and  sixty-three,  ninth  class  two  hundred  and  fifteen ;  total, 
twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight.^ 

For  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
funerals  for  the  thirty  years,  the  sum  of  fifty-nine  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty -nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  francs 
and  sixty-seven  centimes  was  paid  over  to  the  church  establish- 
ment as  profit,  two  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  francs  and  seventy -four  centimes  being  paid 
in  1889.  This  immense  revenue  has  naturally  whetted  the  appetite 
of  all  connected  with  the  business  of  burials,  and  fierce  indeed  have 
been  the  struggles  to  get  a  finger  in  the  rich  monopoly  since  its  in- 
auguration, in  1806.  There  have  been  comparatively  few  changes 
in  the  directorship,  however,  the  original  undertaker,  M.  Bobee,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  M.  Labath  in  1812,  M.  Hervail  and  M.  Shickler 
in  1822,  M.  Fabas  in  1832,  M.  Anatole  Pector  in  1842,  and  M.  Leon 
Yofflard  in  1852.  The  two  last  named  waged  a  bitter  pamphlet  war 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  over  the  monopoly,  while  not  a  shred  of 
dusty  trappings  of  the  Pompes  Funebres  was  left  unwashed  in 
public.  M.  Vofilard  was  a  private  undertaker  and  was  continually 
bringing  the  public  officials  to  book  and  informing  the  public  how 
much  cheaper  he  could  perform  funerals,  and  just  what  was  not 
included  in  the  monopoly.  M.  Pector  managed  to  weather  the 
1848  revolution,  but  called  himself  a  ruined  man  when  he  lost  the 
contract  under  the  Empire;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  died  worth  a  million 
francs.  M.  Vofilard,  the  doughty  champion  against  monopoly,  proved 
the  longest  monopolist  of  all,  for  he  survived  even  the  commune  of 
1871  and  lasted  until  the  business  was  taken  out  of  a  lessee's  hands 

'  The  fondness  of  the  Parisian  for  the  seventh-class  funeral  is  very  marked. 
**The  respectable  second  class  "is  a  famous  expression  in  England  to  indicate 
a  large  portion  of  those  who  travel  there  by  rail.  Evidently  in  France  these 
constitute  the  "  respectable  seventh  class  "  when  among  the  dead. 
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altogether  in  1878,  and  the  churcli  establishments  undertook  to  man- 
age their  fine  monopoly  themselves  by  the  agency  of  a  director,  who 
is  now  M.  Chauveau. 

The  monopoly  of  the  Pompes  Funebres  in  the  hands  of  church  es- 
tablishments will  doubtless  seem  a  strange  anomaly  to  many  when 
they  recollect  the  rampant  secularism  of  the  republican  government, 
its  anti-clerical  crusade,  and,  above  all,  the  distinct  hostility  of  the 
Paris  municipal  council  to  priestly  interference.  It  is  excellent  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  sagacious  and  beneficial  management  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Parisian  clerics  that  no  crusade  has  yet  succeeded 
against  them  or  indeed  made  much  progress  in  popular  favor ;  still, 
the  institution  has  been  assailed  of  recent  years,  and  in  a  fashion  which 
indicates  serious  modifications  in  the  future.  The  church  holding  a 
monopoly  to  bury  free-thinkers  and  secularists,  and  obliged,  not  as  of 
old,  to  cast  in  contumely  their  remains  on  unconsecrated  earth,  but  to 
bear  them  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  desired  by  the  relatives, 
is  after  all  a  most  curious  arrangement,  to  say  the  least.  Neither  of 
the  ill-yoked  parties  seems  liable  to  be  at  ease.  This  idea  has  forci- 
bly struck  recent  reformers,  and  the  following  quotation  with  regard 
to  an  effort  made  to  upset  the  Pompes  Funebres  a  year  or  two  ago  is 
most  interesting.  The  author  refers  to  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  ultimately  failed  in  the  Senate,  and  also 
offers  some  comments  upon  it,  which  are  probably  the  reasons  which 
led  to  an  adjournment  of  the  reform : 

**  The  legislature  of  1812,  considering  that  funeral  manifestations  most  fre- 
quently consist  in  the  solemnity  of  religious  ceremony,  in  ornamentation,  in 
decoration  of  the  temples  of  worship,  and  even  in  the  apparatus  of  transport, 
wishing,  also,  in  the  interest  of  those  who  conducted  the  funerals,  not  to  divide 
the  monopoly  into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  religious  display  or  to  the 
religious  edifice,  the  other  to  the  ceremonies  of  transport  or  conveyance — in  fact, 
desiring  to  give  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  a  valuable  source  of  revenue, 
and  also  to  assure  a  public  service — accorded  to  the  church  and  to  the  consistories 
the  exclusive  right  of  furnishing  the  carriages,  hangings,  ornaments,  and  gener- 
ally to  supply  all  furniture  necessary  for  burials  and  for  decency  and  proper 
observance  of  funerals.  This  union  of  the  two  services,  one  religious  and  the 
other  not,  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  has  brought  about 
scandals  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  law  in  these  later  years.  It  has  been 
found  that  for  civil  funerals  the  churches  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
furnish  ornaments,  especially  poles  without  religious  emblems.  Painful  inci- 
dents have  therefore  arisen.  The  liberty  of  conscience  of  citizens  has  seemed  to 
be  threatened  hy  this  state  of  things.  The  legislature  was  appealed  to,  and  on 
the  12th  of  November,  1883,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  a  bill,  the  spirit  of 
which  must  be  approved  and  the  scope  of  which  seems  excellent.  We  notice 
18 
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that  the  law  will  take  away  from  the  churches  a  portion  of  their  resources  with- 
out giving  an  equivalent.  It  would  have  been  foolish,  in  making  the  Pomjjes 
Fimebres  a  commercial  service,  to  compel  communes  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the 
churches  all  or  part  of  the  profits  which  they  might  derive  from  the  monopoly 
which  was  given  them.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  projected  law  as  voted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : 

"'Article  1.  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  churches  and  consistories  to  fur- 
nish all  necessaries  for  burials  and  funeral  display  shall  cease  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  law. 

"  'Article  2.  Three  months  after  the  promulgation  of  a  resolution  of  the 
municipal  council,  approved  by  the  prefect,  such  resolution  shall  settle  the  most 
convenient  manner  for  transporting  bodies.  The  commune  shall  be  required  to 
procure  within  the  same  period,  by  hire  or  purchase,  the  necessary  materials  for 
transport  and  burials.  It  alone  shall  have  the  right  of  supply.  The  right  shall  be 
exercised  by  itself  througii  a  contractor  or  agent.  The  churches,  consistories, 
and  religious  establishments  cannot  become  agents. 

"'Article  3.  The  materials  furnished  by  the  commune  shall  consist  of  at 
least  one  bier  and  black  and  white  mortuary  cloths.  They  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  parties  and  shall  have  no  religious  emblems. 

"  '  Article  4.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prefect,  no  other  supplementary 
tax  can  be  levied  to  the  profit  of  the  commune,  or  its  undertaker  or  contractor, 
for  presenting  or  laying  bodies  in  religious  edifices. 

"  '  Article  5,  The  burial  of  the  indigent  shall  be  decent  and  gratuitous.  In 
these  cases  the  coffins  shall  be  given  gratuitously  by  the  commune. 

"  'Article  6.  Articles  18,  19,  21,  23  to  26  of  the  decree  of  the  2d  Prairial, 
year  XII.,  and  clause  III.  of  the  decree  of  18th  of  May,  1806,  are  cancelled.  The 
decree  of  the  18th  of  March,  1811,  and  subsequent  decrees  touching  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pompes  jPunebres  in  Paris  are  likewise  cancelled.  It  shall  be  settled 
by  decree  of  the  Council  of  State  within  a  period  of  three  months  as  to  the  new 
organization  of  the  Pompes  Funebres  in  Paris. 

"  '  Article  7.  The  contracts  actually  existing  between  the  churches  and  con- 
sistories and  the  contractor  or  administrator  shall  remain  in  force  until  their 
expiration.' 

"  The  distinction  is  excellent.  The  churches  and  consistories  retain  the  mo- 
nopoly of  furnishing  for  the  interior  and  exterior  ornamentation  of  the  churches, 
and  furnishing  objects  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  com- 
munes will  have  the  service  of  transporting  the  corpse,  furnishing  the  mortuary 
hangings  of  the  mortuary  chamber  where  the  custom  of  the  locality  admits.  One 
cannot  but  applaud  these  dispositions  as  most  favorable  to  libertj^  and  as  giving 
the  communes  and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  their  proper  functions,  with  the  great 
advantage  of  decency  of  burials  and  respect  for  all  opinions."  * 

The  names  of  many  undertakers  appear  in  the  Paris  directory  who 
advertise  to  take  charge  of  funerals  in  the  suburbs  and  transports 

^Chareyre  (Auguste):  "  Traite  de  la  Legislation  aux  Cadavres,^^  Paris,  1884. 
This  deadlock  staved  off  all  further  attempts  until  the  present  year,  when  some 
of  the  radical  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  again  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  the  legislature,  but  their  bill  still  leaves  the  church-revenue  question 
and  the  gratuitous-funeral  question  unsolved. 
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abroad.  They  pretend  to  have  all  material  in  hand  for  such  enter- 
prise. As  a  fact,  they  have  no  stock  at  all.  They  undertake  for  a 
five-per-cent  commission  to  relieve  the  bereaved  family  of  all  dealings 
with  the  Mayor  and  the  Pompes  Funebres^  printing  notices  of  death, 
invitations  to  the  funeral,  etc.,  and  are  debarred  from  doing  more  in 
cases  of  burial  in  Paris.  Where  it  is  a  case  of  burial  elsewhere,  the 
immense  stock  acquired  in  recent  years  by  the  Pompes  Funehres  ren « 
ders  vain  all  competition  with  the  great  monopoly,  the  latter  being 
able  to  decorate  any  church  or  the  smallest  room  at  a  moment's  notice 
with  material  all  fitted  to  a  nicety.  The  private  undertakers  hire 
their  goods  of  the  Pompes  Funehres  even  for  distant  contracts  such  as 
the  burial  of  distinguished  strangers  abroad  who  chance  to  die  in 
Paris.  The  Pompes  Funehres  practically  enjoy  even  a  coffin  monopoly, 
since,  although  not  expressly  stated  in  the  famous  act  of  23d  Prairial^ 
year  XII.,  as  the  Mayors  are  there  given  power  to  regulate  th'e  trans- 
port, all  coffins  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Mayor,  and  thus  only  those 
of  the  Pompes  Funehres  are  allowed.  The  Pompes  Funehres  of  another 
city  can  also  be  engaged  if  desired,  but  this  latter  cannot  transport  a 
body  inside  of  Paris,  nor  can  the  Parisian  Pompes  Funehres  transport 
a  body  inside  the  limits  of  a  commune  where  a  Pompes  Funehres  is 
established. 

A  minor  enterprise  of  recent  years  is  a  slight  infringement  of  their 
monopoly,  and  countenanced  for  their  own  convenience  by  the  Paris 
administration,  to  wit,  the  use  of  "  funeral  omnibuses  "  where  a  larger 
number  of  mourners  wish  to  follow  the  hearse  than  are  provided  for 
in  the  class.  These  omnibuses  are  owned  by  a  company  founded  for 
the  purpose  with  the  permission  of  the  Pompes  Funehres.  These  vehi- 
cles are  a  great  convenience,  for  the  procession  must  often  travel  con- 
siderable distances;  and  though  much  following  on  foot  is  common, 
women  and  children  cannot  stand  the  long  walk  into  the  suburbs. 
No  burials  in  central  Paris  are  allowed,  except  in  such  remarkable 
exceptions  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  at  the  Pantheon.  Old  Paris,  for 
over  a  thousand  years  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  world,  always 
walled  in  and  always  crowded,  had  become  a  vast  charnel-house ;  and 
previous  to  the  revolution,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  all  burials  in 
the  town  were  forbidden  except  in  certain  rare  cases.  The  suburban 
cemeteries  were  in  the  great  circlo  which  Louis  Napoleon  swept  into 
his  enlarged  Paris  of  1860.  In  that  circle  also  are  found  the  three 
famous  North,  East,  and  South  cemeteries,  established  in  1801,  the 
popular  names  of  which  are  Montmartrc,  Ptire  la  Chaise,  and  Mont- 
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parnasse ;  also  tlie  mucli-contested  Picpus  cemetery,  where  the  great 
royalist  families,  as  a  grim  satire  on  the  revolution,  chose  to  make  their 
shrine,  to  mix  their  dust  with  the  headless  trunks  of  their  ancestors, 
huddled  here  fresh  from  the  guillotine.  Picpus  cemetery  (where,  by 
the  way,  Lafayette  is  buried),  after  being  several  times  closed  as  an 
"insult  to  the  revolution,"  or  for  "keeping  alive  its  memories,"  was 
finally  discontinued  ten  years  since.  The  three  great  cemeteries  are, 
of  course,  still  used,  but  they  will  be  in  all  probability  discontinued 
before  many  years.  They  are  at  the  present  time  supplements  of  six 
cemeteries  beyond  the  new  walls  (Ivry,  St.  Ouen,  Pautin,  La  Chapelle, 
Batignolles,  and  Bagneux),  in  which  also  gratuitous  and  temporary 
concession  burials  since  1873  have  had  to  take  place.  As  these  are 
the  vast  majority  of  all  burials,  the  cemeteries  in  the  town  are  par- 
tially obsolete  already.  Nine  other  cemeteries,  belonging  to  the  com- 
munes swept  into  Paris  in  1860,  are  still  used  for  lot-owners  of  their 
localities  to  a  very  minor  degree.  During  the  siege,  these  and  other 
disused  places  were  temporarily  opened  for  the  victims  of  the  war. 
Necessity  knows  no  law,  not  even  sanitation. 

Since  1889  the  notorious  fosse  commune  for  the  vast  number  of 
burials  is  much  modified.  The  rising  tide  of  democratic  control  of 
public  affairs  has  made  an  insistance  that  each  coffin,  even  of  a 
pauper,  shall  be  separated  by  earth  from  its  neighbors,  and  that  the 
spot  shall  be  capable  of  identification  for  the  disposal  of  mementos 
so  lavishly  affected  by  the  Parisian  populace.  The  temporary  con- 
cessions of  burial  lots  for  five  years  for  fifty  francs  are  a  curious  feature 
of  the  burial  arrangements.  They  work  well,  however.  The  mourn- 
ful reflections  from  Hamlet  to  Eip  Van  Winkle  on  the  brief  nature  of 
post-mortem  memories  are  only  too  well  founded,  and  few  are  the 
graves  which  after  five  years  are  not  neglected.  Still,  a  longer  interval 
has  been  invented  recently  (1886),  by  which  for  800  francs  one  gets  a 
thirty  years'  lease  of  "  six  feet  of  French  earth."  As  only  200  francs 
more  are  required  for  a  perpetual  title,  this  kind  of  lease  would  seem 
to  be  little  desirable;  yet  it  finds  much  favor. 

The  French  are  economical  to  the  last  fraction,  and  they  always 
purchase  only  so  much  as  they  require.  The  thirty  years'  use  of  tlie 
grave  is  just  what  will  sufiice  for  many  for  whom  five  is  not  enough. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  graves  are  for  the  use  of  the  living 
and  not  of  the  dead.  No  people  in  the  world  derive  so  much  pleasure 
from  their  dead  as  the  Parisians.  The  Feejeans  or  the  crew  of  the 
"  Nancy  Brig  "  are  examples  of  crude  and  wasteful  notions  of  mortuary 
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economy.  To  eat  one's  companion  is  only  a  temporary  pleasure. 
After  the  morsel  is  digested,  the  memory  is  no  comfort.  But  the 
environs  of  Paris  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  in  summer  seem  one  vast 
holiday  for  the  pilgrims  of  the  cemeteries.  The  Pompes  Funebres 
monopoly  precludes  private  enterprise  in  one  direction,  but  it  bursts 
forth  in  another.  The  roads  simply  swarm  with  bazars  of  mortuary 
tributes  at  the  sign  of  the  "Angel  Gabriel,"  the  "Infant  Jesus,"-  etc.; 
and  the  flowers,  the  wreaths,  the  crosses,  are  scattered  over  the  ground 
by  anything  but  a  sad-faced  multitude.  In  fact,  it  was  argued  as  a 
final  veto  against  the  removal  of  burials  from  Paris  (after  the  manner 
of  Woking  for  London)  that  Parisians  would  never  be  deprived  of 
their  gala  days,  XhQ  jours  des  morts^  when  "all  Paris  "  seeks  the  subur- 
ban cemeteries.  The  cemetery  is  at  once  the  pleasure  ground  and 
the  political  arena.  The  French  exemplify  their  perpetual  gayety  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  this  regard. 

Besides  the  expenses  for  the  funeral,  all  but  the  indigent  pay  a  tax 
to  the  municipality.  In  France  everything  is  taxed,  even  a  dead 
body.  You  cannot  die  decently  unless  you  get  a  stamped  and  signed 
permit.  This  tax  entitles  you  to  the  service  of  the  public  official 
who  is  the  most  important  personage  in  a  French  funeral  procession, 
to  wit,  the  ordinaieur^  whose  cocked  hat,  staff  of  office,  and  sash  are 
well  known  to  strollers  in  Paris  streets.  This  gentleman  is  truly 
"monarch  of  all  he  surveys."  In  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  in 
the  greatest  whirl  of  Parisian  life,  all  must  stand  aside  for  him  and 
his  to  pass.  A  lift  of  his  wand  and  all  must  wait.  The  history  of 
this  interesting  individual  is  worth  studying : 

*'  This  creation  comes  to  us  from  the  revolution,  at  first  intrusted  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comite  Civil  in  each  arrondissement.  The  functions  were  delegated 
by  the  Maires  to  subaltern  officials.  This  tacit  delegation,  which  shows  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  citizens  of  the  Comity  Civil,  was  later  legahzed  by  a  regulation  of 
the  public  administration,  which  established  an  inspector  of  burials  in  each  arron- 
dissement. The  employ^  thus  named,  clothed  in  a  Carmagnole  and  a  red  Phry- 
gian cap,  escorted  the  coffin  covered  with  a  tricolor  flag.  A  metal  badge  on  the 
breast,  he  advances  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  with  a  self-satrsfied  accent  and 
the  gravity  of  a  functionary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  hurls  tlie  following 
sacramental  formula  to  the  grave-digger  :  *  In  the  name  of  the  law,  I  command 
you  to  cover  this  corpse  with  earth.'  In  the  year  IV.  (1795),  the  ordinateur 
made  way  for  the  inspector.  For  each  burial  he  bore  the  following  order  : 
*  Order  for  burial.     Canon  of  Paris.     The  citizen  or  ordinateur  of  the  council  of 

the  said  arrondissement  will  cause  to  be  buried  the  body  of  ,  aged ,  died 

at o'clock,  No. Street.'  " ' 

*  Gambert  (B.) :  ''Traits  de  Legislation  des  Pompes  Fun^bres,'^  vol.  ii.,  p.  5 
(Marseilles,  1876). 
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Never  but  once  in  Paris  lias  the  function  of  the  ordinateur  of  a 
funeral  cortege  been  seriously  interfered  with.  The  experiment  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  It  cost  the  Bourbons  the  throne  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  Nothing  served  so  effectually  to  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  Charles  the  Tenth  or  to  prove  that  that  pig-headed  individual  and 
all  his  embalmed  mummies  of  the  old  regime  were  as  impossible  in 
modern  France  as  the  scandalous  incidents  at  the  burial  of  the  Duke 
de  la  Eochefoucauld  in  1827.  when  the  coffin  of  the  most  honored 
scion  of  the  most  honored  family  France  has  ever  possessed  was 
hustled  into  the  mud  and  broken  open  in  the  Eue  St.  Honore  by 
ruffianly  policemen,  to  the  horror  of  all  Paris  and  the  whole  world. 
It  was  really  too  much.  It  was  not  a  wicked  revolutionist  or  Bona- 
partist  partisan,  but  a  royalist  of  the  grandest  caste,  the  bearer  of  the 
most  illustrious  name  in  old  as  in  new  France,  great  in  letters,  science, 
and  statesmanship.  That  broken  coffin  in  the  Eue  St.  Honore  cost 
the  ministry  their  places  and  the  king  his  country.  They  tried  to 
bow  before  the  storm,  to  hush  up  the  affair,  but  the  public  feeling 
was  too  deep  and  unforgiving.  The  French  are  creatures  of  extremes. 
Frivolous  in  life,  they  have  a  morbid  respect  for  all  connected  with 
death.  They,  even  more  than  the  world  at  large,  will  pay  honors  to 
the  soulless  clay  they  derided  or  left  to  misery  in  life.  It  is  this  sen- 
timent which  has  so  long  been  exploited  with  such  profit  by  the 
Pompes  Funebres  and  which  this  institution,  even  if  modified,  is  long 
likely  to  exploit. 

Edmund  E.  Speaeman. 
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States  "  written  after  a  visit  to  this  country  in  1883,  during  which  he  lectured 
in  the  chief  cities.  He  died  in  Spain  on  March  16,  1892.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  at  work  on  a  history  of  Sicily. 

William  L.  Wilson  {A  Campaign  for  a  Principle)  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Columbian  College,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  After  serving  in  the  Confederate  Army,  he 
held  for  several  years  a  professorship  in  Columbian  College,  which  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  practise  law.  In  1882  he  became  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  resigned  the  next  year  to  enter  Congress,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  as  a  Democrat.  He  has  been  several  times  re-elected.  He 
is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  an  authority  on  political  and  economic 
subjects,  and  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  legislator. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert  {The  Democratic  Revolt  in  New  Yorlc)  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1832,  On  his  graduation  from  Columbia  College  he 
studied  law,  and  in  1853  he  began  in  New  York  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  has  won  distinction.  In  1877  and  1882  he  was  made  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  interests  of  American  commerce  at  the  International  Congress 
on  the  Laws  of  Nations.  He  has  several  times  declined  a  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  1888  refused  an  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  has  long  been  active  in  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York.  He  is  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  has  delivered  many  addresses  and  lectures. 

Matthew  Hale  {How  the  New  York  Senate  Was  Captured)  was  born  in 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1851  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1853.  He  has  practised  law  in 
Albany  for  twenty  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Senate,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  18G7-G8.  He 
was  formerly  a  Republican,  but  for  several  years  has  been  independent  in 
politics.     He  was  President  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  1890. 

Joseph  S.  Harris  {Our  Anthracite  Supply  audits  Distribution)  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  183G.  He  was  trained  for  the  profession  of  a  railroad  en- 
gineer, and  spent  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government, 
oi)  the  Coast  Survey.  He  was  in  command  of  the  surveying  vessel  attached 
to  Farragut's  fleet  which  opened  the  Mississippi  River.  Since  1864  he  has 
had  charge  at  different  times,  as  engineer,  superintendent,  receiver,  or  presi- 
dent, of  the  interests  of  several  of  the  largest  producers  and  transporters  of 
anthracite  in  his  native  State. 
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F.  Heinrich  Geffcken  {The  Germans  as  Emigrants  and  Colonists)  was 
born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1830.  He  is  professor  emeritus  of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  He  became  widely  known  several 
years  ago  through  his  imprisonment  and  trial  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason 
by  Prince  Bismarck  for  publishing  the  diary  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick. 
Professor  Geffcken  is  one  of  the  foremost  European  political  writers. 

PouLTNEY  BiGELOW  {The  Free-Trade  Tendency  of  William  II.)  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1855.  He  is  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  late 
United  States  Minister  to  France.  He  received  his  early  education  in  France 
and  Germany.  After  his  graduation  at  Yale  College,  in  1879,  he  travelled  in 
Japan  and  China.  On  his  graduation  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  he 
practised  law  for  a  year,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  The  German  Emperor  and  His  Eastern  Neighbors  "  and  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Berlin  "  Nation  "  and  the  English  and  American  magazines. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  {The  Learning  of  Languages).,  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1834,  is  a  landscape-painter  and  an  author.  He  has  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  Paris  and  made  a  study  of  art  and  of  French  life  and  litera- 
ture. He  has  attained  high  distinction  as  a  critic  of  art,  literature,  and  of 
social  life.  Among  his  numerous  works  are:  "  Thoughts  about  Art,"  "  Etch- 
ing and  Etchers,"  "  Life  of  Turner,"  "The  Intellectual  Life,"  "Paris  in  Old 
and  Present  Times." 

William  Pag-e  Andrews  {Reformatory  Prisons  as  Schools  of  Crime) 
was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  November  23,  1848,  He  was  educated  in 
Salem,  where  he  has  always  resided,  and  since  1870  has  been  clerk  of  the 
Criminal  Court  there.  He  has  edited  the  poems  of  Jones  Very  and  Charles 
T.  Brooks,  and  has  written  a  good  deal  for  periodical  literature  on  literary 
and  economic  subjects. 

Richard  Lynch  Garner  {The  Speech  of  3Ionkeys)  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1848.  At  sixteen  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army  and  served  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1865  he  entered  school  at  Jefferson  Institute,  Blount- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  remained  there  until  1867,  when  he  travelled  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  South,  teaching  and  lecturing.  He  devoted  much  time  to  a 
search  for  the  origin  of  writing,  and  afterward  to  an  attempt  to  discover 
a  solution  of  the  temple  glyphs  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  which  he  still 
hopes  to  find.  He  also  became  interested  in  the  phonation  of  animals,  and  of 
late  has  been  studying  the  sounds  produced  by  monkeys  and  translating 
them  into  human  speech.  He  is  soon  to  go  to  Africa  in  order  to  continue 
this  work. 

John  N.  Irwin  {Ls  Iowa  a  Doubtful  State  f)  was  born  in  Ohio  about  forty- 
five  years  ago.  After  graduating  from  Dartmouth  College  he  went  into 
business  in  Keokuk,  la.,  where  he  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  Repub- 
lican politics.  He  was  made  Territorial  Governor  of  Idaho  by  President 
Arthur,  has  been  Mayor  of  Keokuk,  and  is  now  Governor  of  Arizona. 

Edmund  R.  Spearman  {The  BuiHal  Monopoly  of  Paris)  is  a  resident  of 
Paris.  He  has  been  devoting  himself  for  some  time  past  to  the  study  of  the 
social  institutions  of  the  French  capital.  The  subject  which  he  treats  in  this 
number  was  investigated  specially  for  the  Forum.  He  is  enabled  to  con- 
duct his  studies  under  exceptionally  advantageous  conditions  through  the 
close  relations  which  he  enjoys  with  the  Parisian  city  officials.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  English  and  American  magazines. 
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FREE  COINAGE,  THE  BLIGHT   OF  OUR  COMMERCE. 

Moke  attention  is  given  now  than  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  effects  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  paradox  that  free  coinage  will  decrease  the  supply  of  money  and 
at  the  same  time  decrease  its  value  is  becoming  generally  understood 
by  those  who  at  first  objected  to  the  statement  as  impossible.  The 
very  natural  explanation  is  that  the  silver  dollar  has  both  a  legal 
value  and  a  market  value,  and  the  market  value  is  absolutely  beyond 
the  control  of  American  congressional  action ;  so  that  along  with  a 
decreased  supply  of  money  we  must  contemplate  seeing  its  real  value 
(not  its  nominal  or  legal-tender  value)  reduced  from  one  hundred  cents 
to  seventy  cents,  or  even  less.  The  consequences  to  the  pensioner,  to 
the  depositor  in  savings  banks,  to  the  holder  of  life  insurance,  to  those 
employed  upon  salaries  or  in  receipt  of  fixed  incomes,  cannot  but  be 
disastrous. 

The  serious,  in  fact  the  blasting,  effect  of  any  free-coinage  measure 
upon  the  wage-earning  or  working  classes  has  not  as  yet  received 
proper  attention.  To  them  free  coinage  would  come  with  more  evils 
than  lined  Pandora's  box.  The  fundamental  points  from  which  col- 
lateral injuries  without  number  may  be  traced  are  distinctly  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  By  causing  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  general  circulation, 
*'  free  coinage  "  would  contract  the  currency  about  33^  per  cent,  and 
be  followed,  of  course,  by  the  cessation  of  many  kinds  of  business  em- 
ploying labor  and  curtailing  all  industrial  enterprises,  through  which 
very  many  men  and  women  would  lose  their  customary  employment. 
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2.  The  result  of  tlie  increased  competition  for  work  would  reduce 
tlie  wages  paid  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  retain  employ- 
ment. 

3.  The  reduced  wages  would  be  paid  in  money  worth  (market 
value)  but  seventy  cents,  instead  of,  as  now,  one  hundred  cents. 

4.  The  accumulated  savings  of  the  working  people,  usually  in- 
vested in  savings  banks,  building  associations,  life-insurance  policies, 
and  in  small  loans,  would  be  cut  down  nearly  one-third.  These  evils 
open  up  a  long  vista  of  injustice  and  of  suffering  for  the  worthy  and 
comparatively  helpless  masses  which  may  well  stagger  the  honest  and 
enthusiastic,  but  mistaken,  advocate  of  free  coinage. 

Now,  who  would  be  the  real  sufferers? 

1.  The  4,258,893  who  own  the  $1,524,844,506  of  deposits  in  sav- 
ings banks.     Free  coinage  would  cost  them  $457,453,851. 

2.  The  principaL  creditors  next,  and  of  the  Government  too,  are 
the  800,000  pensioners,  whose  $157,000,000  of  pensions  would  be  cut 
down  $47,000,000  in  one  year,  or  $470,000,000  in  ten  years. 

3.  Then  come  the  great  army  of  5,000,000  policy-holders  in  life- 
insurance  companies,  whose  $7,500,000,000  in  policies  would  be  cut 
down  $2,250,000,000. 

4.  After  these,  the  500,000  men  and  women  who  have  invested  in 
building  and  loan  associations. 

5.  Then  come  the  millions  of  clergymen,  clerks,  men  in  the  army 
and  navy  and  civil  service,  and  others  who  work  for  salaries  or  fixed 
incomes,  all  of  whom,  while  nominally  getting  one  hundred  cents, 
would  actually  get  but  seventy  cents.  Free  coinage  would  cost  these 
classes  $175,000,000  a  year. 

6.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  vast  army  of  10,085,956  work- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  (in  1880),  all  of  whom  would,  to  start 
with,  suffer  a  large  reduction  in  wages,  due  to  the  increased  competi- 
tion for  the  reduced  amount  of  employment  to  be  had,  and  then  after 
getting  lower  nominal  wages  would  find  their  dollar  purchase  but 
70  cents'  worth  of  goods,  causing  them  a  loss  amounting  to  the  stu- 
pendous annual  sum  of  $1,210,614,720.  Every  time  the  money  of  a 
country  is  debased,  these  are  the  classes  which  suffer  most. 

Still  another  question  is  coming  forward  with  much  force  and  de- 
manding consideration ;  that  is,  whether  or  not  we  have  not  now  far 
too  much  money  locked  up  in  the  shape  of  unproductive  silver.  The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  silver  at  Washington  are  absolutely 
producing  nothing,  and  their  accumulation  is  "  bearing  "  the  market 
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price  of  silver  and  promises  in  the  comparatively  near  future  to  put  it 
down  to  eighty-five  or  eighty -seven  cents  per  ounce.  Already  sensible 
people  feel  that  if  this  silver  had  been  allowed  to  seek  its  natural  market, 
as  wheat  and  cotton  do,  we  should  have  had  in  its  place  articles  of 
value  which  would  now  be  producing  wealth  and  enlarging  in  a 
thousand  ways  oar  profitable  productions.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
thinkers  who  are  disposed  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the  con- 
tinuous piling  up  in  an  unproductive  and  mischievous  manner  actual 
wealth  which,  if  made  available,  would  employ  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  workingmen  in  profitable  enterprises  at  remunerative 
wages.  Our  exports  for  the  past  twelve  months  have  exceeded  our 
imports  about  $160,000,000,  and  gold  ought  to  be  pouring  in  on  that 
account.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rushing  out  every  week  to  Europe. 
European  confidence  is  so  shaken  that  not  only  have  European  capi- 
talists stopped  making  their  customary  investments  here,  but  are  also 
rapidly  realizing  on  past  investments,  fearing  that  if  they  defer  they 
will  soon  be  obliged  to  accept  for  a  dollar  that  which  will  bring  them 
but  seventy  cents. 

As  I  recently  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
we  ought  to  pass  a  bill  stopping  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  and 
instructing  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  sell  the 
silver  bullion  for  gold,  and  place  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  until  the 
amount  of  our  gold  bullion  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  our  silver 
bullion.  This  course  alone  will  save  the  country  from  ultimate  panic, 
general  financial  distress,  and  the  single  silver  standard;  for  if  the 
monthly  purchase  of  $4,500,000  of  silver  bullion  is  not  stopped,  sooner 
or  later  more  evil  will  result  than  any  words  of  mine  can  picture. 

I  showed  then  that  we  were  in  a  peculiar  position  and  in  a  most 
fortunate  one  too.  Great  crops  here  and  small  ones  abroad  give  us 
Heaven's  opportunity  to  correct  our  mistakes  of  the  past.  If  we  stop 
silver  purchases  and  restore  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  us,  gold  will 
flow  back  here  in  a  stream.  We  should,  but  for  this  Bland-bill  discus- 
sion, be  getting  in  from  Europe  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  gold  a 
month;  whereas  now  Europe,  alarmed  and  excited,  is  sending  back 
our  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities  by  the  ream.  Her  purchases  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past  are  coming  back  by  every  steamer,  and  in- 
stead of  gold  reaching  our  shores,  it  pours  out  and  away  from  us 
through  every  channel.  If  we  continue  this  wild  craze  for  free  silver, 
fair  crops  in  Europe  next  year  will  bankrupt  the  United  States. 
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Credit  makes  currency  mucli  more  rapidly  than  the  mints,  and 
without  waste.  When  the  standard  of  value  is  kept  steady  and  un- 
changeable as  a  measure,  confidence  expands  and  credit  enlarges. 
The  nation  which  keeps  its  money  on  a  parity  with  the  best  in  the 
world  never  has  too  little  It  can  in  its  need  draw,  and  does  com- 
mand for  its  use,  all  its  needs  from  the  store  of  the  world.  It  is  like 
a  solvent  merchant  who  can  go  to  bank  and  get  what  money  he  needs, 
because  the  banker  knows  he  will  be  repaid  in  full. 

England,  in  1819,  established  her  money  upon  a  firm  basis  (gold), 
and  has  never  departed  from  it,  altered  her  standard,  or  tampered 
with  it,  and  as  a  result  the  world  does  its  business  with  the  pound 
sterling  as  its  universal  measure,  its  unit  of  value,  and  London  has 
become  the  capital  of  the  commercial  world.  And  yet  to-day,  when 
we  need  foreign  markets,  when  we  must  expand  our  commerce,  there 
are  those  who  would,  by  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  the  Bland 
bill,  cause  distrust  of  American  money  and  of  our  commercial  stability 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  never  needed  a  policy  of  stability 
more  than  now.  I  will  repeat  here  a  prediction  that  I  recently  made 
in  Congress:  If  we  keep  the  standard  of  our  money  the  gold  dollar, 
we  shall  draw  the  commerce  of  the  hemispheres  to  our  shores,  and 
after  a  while  the  trade  of  the  world  will  be  measured  by  and  all  com- 
mercial transactions  be  based  upon  our  dollar,  which  because  of  its 
decimal  character  is  more  convenient  than  the  English  pound.  If 
we  maintain  our  standard,  we  can  never  have  too  much  or  too  little 
money.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  world's  commerce  will  take  care  of 
that,  and  higher  interest  will  attract  it  here  when  needed,  while  low 
rates  will  expel  it  when  we  need  commodities  more  and  money  less. 

Michael  D.  Harter. 


THE   THKEAT   OF   THE   PRESENT   COINAGE  LAW. 

In  a  short  article  on  tlie  evils  and  the  menace  of  free  silver  coinage 
the  argument  must  be  summary,  and  only  those  will  be  addressed 
who  grant  those  principles  of  finance  that  are  discerned  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  established  by  men  whom  the  world  has  regarded  as  well- 
informed  and  trustworthy.  Those  who  refuse  to  see  causes  before 
they  come  to  feel  effects  must,  as  usual,  treat  all  a  priori  reasoning  as 
mere  theory  and  deny  any  proof  in  advance  of  suffering  acute  enough 
to  be  unmistakable. 

The  people  of  the  Northwestern  States  do  not  expect  to  escape 
the  financial  laws  which  govern  all,  and  they  must  abide,  no  less  than 
others,  the  consequences  they  entail.  Such  differences  in  effect  as 
they  encounter,  if  in  some  particulars  possibly  more  severe  than  else- 
where, spring  only  from  conditions  which  render  their  affairs  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  abuse  of  those  laws  whose  penalties  none  can  avoid. 

The  currency  of  civilized  commun  ities  may  be  natural  or  artificial ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  may  rest  on  the  basis  of  some  commodity  which  by 
reason  of  its  natural  characteristics  is  best  adapted  to  give  a  steady 
and  uniform  standard  for  reference  and  measurement  of  value  of  other 
commodities,  or  it  may  be  merely  decreed  by  municipal  law,  and  so 
far  as  possible  by  that  means  be  forced  into  the  hands  of  men  as  their 
medium  of  exchange  and  a  fictitious  gauge  of  values.  But  if  any- 
thing be  accepted  from  experience,  the  truth  surely  must  be  that 
although  by  an  artificial  currency  apparent  prices  may  be  fixed  to 
labor  and  property  in  its  various  forms,  real  values  will  depend  on 
the  relations  of  things  among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  the  apparent 
prices  cause  persons  to  govern  their  dealings  they  simply  mislead  and 
cheat  them.  Necessarily  it  follows  that  such  fraudulent  effects  are 
mainly  visited  on  those  whose  dealings  are  comparatively  small,  the 
many  who  labor  to  produce  each  his  little  share  of  the  general  sum ; 
although,  in  the  disordering  fluctuations  for  such  a  currency,  always 
dependent  on  the  caprices  of  legislation,  all  interests  of  property  and 
business,  large  and  small,  sustain  unnecessary  and  exasperating  losses. 
Those  concerned  in  the  larger  affairs  of  business  must  sustain  at  the 
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first  the  heavier  shock  from  any  serious  derangement  of  the  currency, 
and  their  outcry  is  naturally  foremost  and  sharpest  against  every  pro- 
posal of  it;  but  it  is  a  foolish  deduction  that  therefore  the  suffering 
and  injury  will  in  the  end  fall  upon  them  most  heavily.  They  are 
sure  quickly  to  turn  aside  from  themselves  the  main  force  of  the  blow, 
and  the  ultimate  and  grievous  losses,  as  with  the  outrages  of  wicked 
financial  legislation  in  general,  descend  upon  the  many,  the  poorer 
classes,  not  the  richer  few ;  and  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  fortunate  that 
the  inceptive  harm  keeps  the  strong  influences  of  business  alive  and 
alert  to  resist  at  the  threshold  every  marauding  scheme. 

An  artificial  currency  is  always  an  injustice  to  the  people  and  is  a 
creation  at  variance  with  natural  law  and  the  rights  of  liberty.  It 
must  depend  on  arbitrary,  despotic  law,  which  forces  awry  natural 
methods  and  natural  values,  and  although  sometimes,  as  during  our 
Civil  War,  an  artificial  currency  is  resorted  to  from  supposed  necessity 
to  endure  its  evils  in  order  to  prevent  greater  evils  of  another  sort, 
yet  generally  in  the  long  history  of  mankind  it  has  been  only  a  de- 
signed agency  of  despotism  indirectly  to  rob  the  people  for  the  gain 
of  a  tyrant  or  some  tyrannical  class.  Nothing  short  of  delusion  can 
obscure  the  guiding  light  of  that  principle — so  long  approved  by  rea- 
son and  experience — that  stability  is  the  prime  essential  of  sound 
money  and  an  honest  currency,  the  feature  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
laboring  and  producing  classes  of  the  country,  and  of  absolute  justice 
to  all.  This  was  a  foundation  stone  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  of 
democracy,  whose  faith  and  purposes  turned  only  toward  the  common 
good  of  all  men.  And  stability  requires  first,  for  the  money  basis,  an 
intrinsically  valuable  commodity,  which  shall  as  nearly  as  possible 
possess  unchangeability  of  value  in  its  average  relation  to  other 
commodities,  and  secondly  the  instant  redeemability  on  demand  of 
every  form  of  currency  which  invention  may  supply  to  enlarge  the 
function  of  money. 

The  provision  of  such  a  commodity  was  beyond  human  power, 
and  the  choice  of  the  one  which  alone  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case  has  been  in  no  sense  the  work  of  any  rank,  class,  or  special  com- 
munity among  men.  Nature  provided  it,  and  pointed  it  out  so  un- 
mistakably that  all  men  have  always  recognized  it.  There  was  never 
an  intelligent  community  skilled  in  commerce  which  failed  to  per- 
ceive in  gold  the  metal  obviously  and  beyond  question  the  superior 
for  this  use  over  all  other  products  of  man's  labor  on  the  earth ;  and 
the  clearness  of  this  perception  has  increased  with  intelligence  and 
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civilization.  Its  physical  qualifications  for  money  surpass  those  of 
all  other  metals;  while  everywhere  scattered  about  the  earth  it  is 
accessible  to  man's  insatiate  search,  yet  elusive  enough  safely  to  hold 
its  chary  worth  above  substantial  depreciation,  being  always,  every- 
where, among  all  men,  with  mere  temporary  exceptions,  for  weight 
and  bulk  the  dearest  of  metals.  Its  place  is  fixed  by  a  higher  than 
human  power,  and  it  needs  no  aid  from  human  law.  No  country  can 
"  demonetize  "  it  to  a  second  rank,  and  no  syndicate  of  mine  owners 
is  capable  of  "booming  "  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Though  classed  as  "  precious,"  the  metal  silver  has  always  occupied 
among  commercial  peoples  an  inferior  position,  as  surely  decreed  by 
nature,  because  of  its  inferior  characteristics.  Even  when  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  it  was  less,  it  was  accounted  of  far  less  value  than 
gold,  and  during  the  modern  centuries  of  commercial  enlightenment 
and  expansion  that  relative  value  has  gradually  but  continually  les- 
sened. Within  a  few  years  past  the  rate  of  its  production  has  so 
enormously  increased  that  now  annually  four  times  as  much  is  thrown 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  as  a  generation  ago.  Superadded  to 
these,  invention,  which  has  transformed  all  conditions  in  our  century, 
has  so  wonderfully  augmented  the  supporting  power  of  gold  as  the 
basis  of  currency,  by  multiplying  the  facilities  for  exchange  of  com- 
modities without  money,  through  checks,  warehouse  receipts,  clearing- 
houses and  other  devices,  that  the  yellow  metal  alone  is  abundantly 
adequate  to  perform  the  entire  office  of  metallic  money  in  everything 
but  the  subsidiary  needs  of  small  dealings.  This  fact  is  conclusively 
proved  by  experience  in  Europe.  No  matter  what  motives  caused 
the  change,  the  fact  is  that,  following  England's  lead  many  years  since, 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  Continent  have  so  far  established  gold 
as  the  sole  money  base  of  all  currency  that,  in  the  recent  language  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  "  practically,  to-day,  all  Europe  is  on  the 
gold  standard."  Even  remote  Roumania  melts  her  silver  coinage  to 
sell  at  mere  bullion  price,  to  be  done  with  it.  So  far  from  disaster 
ensuing,  the  currency  of  Europe  has  become  safer,  more  stable,  natu- 
ral, and  useful,  as  evidenced  by  this  wider-spreading  policy  and  per- 
sistence in  it  with  growing  experience  of  its  benefits;  and  the  ample 
sufficiency  of  gold  to  serve  as  the  sole  base  of  currency  for  peoples 
who  are  as  intelligent  and  enterprising  in  commerce,  and  require  as 
abundant  and  free  use  of  money  as  any  on  earth,  stands  demonstrated 
beyond  fair  dispute.  Granting  the  accusation  of  selfishness  and  greed 
levelled  against  the  leading  nations  by  the  silver  advocates,  the  fact 
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stands  that  their  policy  has  the  wisdom  of  enlightened  selfishness 
and  is  effective,  and  that  theirs  is  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
world.  Merely  to  rage  against  it  and  angrily  to  persist  in  contrary 
foolishness  of  conduct  is  to  promote  and  protract  their  continued  and 
utterly  unnecessary  advantage. 

Thus,  by  the  natural  inferiority  of  silver  for  money  uses,  its  con- 
stant relative  depreciation  during  centuries,  accelerated  by  recent 
enormous  production,  the  probability  of  further  vast  production,  and 
the  action  of  Europe,  silver  has  so  lost  value  that  the  quantity  in  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  though  equal  in  worth  to  a  gold  dollar  when  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  these  coins  were  fixed,  is  hardly  now  of  two-thirds  that 
value.  For  the  other  third,  the  silver  dollar  is  no  more  than  fiat 
money;  indeed,  less  and  worse  than  ordinary y?a^  money,  because  no 
Government  promise  is  behind  it.  The  statute  of  1890  declares  only 
the  "  established  policy  "  of  the  Government  "  to  maintain  the  two 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other,  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or 
such  ratio  as  may  he  provided  by  law,"  nothing  more.  So  long 
as  the  Government  can  and  will  exchange  gold  for  silver  on  the 
present  ratio,  the  silver  dollar  passes,  like  subsidiary  coins,  at  nominal 
value.  When  that  ability  or  will  ceases,  the  legal-tender  power  of 
silver  coins  will  be  effective  only  to  rob  those  who  must  accept  them 
in  payment  of  existing  debts,  but  unavailing  to  force  the  purchase 
of  anything  at  more  than  their  actual  value.  Can  any  one  sup- 
jDose  the  Government,  if  free  coinage  should  be  adopted,  will  first 
stamp  for  every  owner  of  silver  %Q  cents'  worth  as  a  dollar,  and  im- 
mediately give  him  100  cents'  worth  of  gold  in  exchange  for  it? 
Whence  will  the  Treasury  procure  the  gold,  and  by  what  means? 
Is  it,  then,  a  prediction  or  an  obvious  fact  that  the  adoption  of  free 
coinage  must  immediately  work  the  loss  to  all  existing  debts  (not 
specially  payable  in  gold),  including  pensions  and  Government  ob- 
ligations, of  the  difference  in  real  value  between  the  gold  and  silver 
dollars,  now  over  one-third,  and  threatening  to  be  more,  and  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  prices  for  all  commodities  in  all  new  transactions 
— a  financial  revolution,  in  short,  unparalleled  in  the  legislation  of 
civilized  states? 

It  is  answered  by  silver  advocates  that  the  marvellous  consequence 
will  be  the  prompt  rise  of  silver  to  parity  with  gold  at  the  existing 
coinage  ratio.  But  the  most  hardy  can  claim  no  more  than  his  belief 
in  such  a  result,  to  be  proven  in  no  manner  short  of  the  actual  experi- 
ment.    To  try  that  experiment,  that  they  who  have  silver  may  thus 
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reap  profit — for  in  such  case  none  others  would — it  is  proposed  to  cast 
in  jeopardy  of  universal  disaster  the  business  interests  of  the  entire 
nation ;  and  this  puts  upon  the  project  its  fairest  face. 

But  for  the  present  consideration,  it  may  be  granted  that,  how- 
ever clear  the  certainty  of  disaster,  there  is  real  doubt  v^^hether  free 
coinage  would  not  raise  the  value  of  silver  as  claimed,  instead  of 
throwing  the  currency  down.  The  fact  remains  that  a  large  body  of 
men  believe,  as  they  believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons,  that  the  consequence  would  be  an  overwhelming, 
universal  calamity.  And  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  preceding 
resume  of  well-known  considerations  to  exhibit  the  reasonable  founda- 
tion of  this  belief,  rather  than  to  argue  the  free-coinage  question.  For 
it  is  to  the  fact  of  this  conviction  and  the  sincerity  and  power  of  it 
— surely  beyond  any  dispute — that  attention  is  now  particularly 
directed.  By  reason  of  this  conviction,  serious  injuries  to  many  in- 
terests have  already  resulted ;  and  because  of  it,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, the  continued  agitation  of  the  project  will  continue  to  inflict 
injury.  The  evil  will  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  imminence  of 
the  real  peril,  because  protraction  of  anxiety  brings  to  many  minds 
the  effects  of  a  nearer  apjproximation  to  the  disaster  than  perhaps 
actually  is  reached. 

It  is  most  important  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  the  relations  to  our 
affairs  of  those  who  are  governed  by  this  conviction  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  a  free-coinage  law.  This  class  comprises  substantially 
all  who  have  most  to  do  with  our  largest  financial  affairs  and  arteries 
of  business — the  bankers,  the  trust  companies,  the  governors  of  rail- 
roads, the  great  merchants,  those,  in  short,  who  own  or  control  the 
principal  accumulations  of  wealth  in  the  country,  as  well  as  those 
who  by  life-study  are  supposed  most  perfectly  to  have  grasped  the 
laws  and  acquired  the  wisdom  of  finance.  Notwithstanding  the  prej- 
udice which  may  be  felt  by  some,  can  any  deny  to  these  men  vast  in- 
fluence, and  to  their  opinions  vast  effect  on  the  business  of  the  country? 

Men  of  this  class  are  ever  most  alert  to  anticipate  the  event  and 
to  guard  their  interests  in  adv^ance  of  its  coming.  Much  has  been 
done  by  them  already  to  forefend  the  evil  day.  Thus,  money-lenders 
have  already  adopted  the  precaution  of  requiring  all  debts  and  securi- 
ties to  be  paj^able  in  gold  coin.  The  president  of  a  large  trust  com- 
pany informed  the  writer  some  time  since  that  all  the  obligations  of 
his  concern  were  already  ex})licitly  written  in  such  terms — an  illustra- 
tion of  the  certainty  with  which  the  strong  will  cast  the  heavier  con- 
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sequences  of  the  misfortune,  should  it  ever  befall  the  country,  upon 
the  many  weaker  and  less  provident.  The  apprehension  will,  as  it 
already  has  done  to  some  degree,  harden  the  rigor  of  creditors  for  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  impose  an  otherwise  needless  severity  in  their 
dealing  with  mortgagers  whose  necessities  require  them  to  sue  for 
extension,  unhappily  a  feature  of  special  interest  to  farmers  and  other 
industrial  borrowers,  of  whom  the  Northwest  holds  so  many.  The 
rate  of  interest  also  depends  much,  as  the  world  has  learned,  upon 
the  security  of  the  principal,  and  inevitably  that  exaction  from  them 
who  must  borrow  will  be  heavier  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of 
this  new  element  of  uncertainty  which  must  attend  the  contemplation 
of  loans,  sensibly  diminishing  the  amounts  which  Eastern  capitalists 
might  otherwise  furnish  for  employment  in  the  West,  and  increasing 
the  ratio  of  demand  to  supply  as  well  as  the  terms  which  will  tempt 
investors  to  risk  at  all.  In  communities  where  within  but  a  few  years 
the  rate  of  interest  has  gradually  fallen  from  ten  to  six  per  cent,  the 
crushing  pressure  of  high  interest  upon  him  whose  toil  is  under  that 
bondage  and  the  painful  weight  of  every  added  cent  of  the  rate  will 
be  appreciated. 

Especially  upon  the  millions  of  our  countrymen  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry, the  infliction  of  this  fever  of  unrest  becomes  peculiarly  severe. 
Whatever  others  may  do  to  elude  the  evil,  the  farmer  has  simply  to 
suffer  it.  He  stands  always  in  time  of  financial  havoc  like  a  foot- 
traveller  in  a  storm  on  the  prairies:  endurance  with  no  shelter  is  all 
there  is  for  him.  No  combinations  are  practicable  for  his  relief ;  all 
combinations  are  for  protection  at  his  cost.  Last  year  the  North- 
western farmer  seemed  fortune's  favorite.  His  granaries  swelled  with 
his  gathered  harvests,  while  want  abroad  sent  him  plentiful  pur- 
chasers and  prices  such  as  he  was  wont  to  see  only  when  he  had  little 
or  nothing  to  sell.  As  usual,  his  luck  turned  immensely  to  the  na- 
tion's good.  He  stopped  the  country's  dangerous  export  of  gold  and 
called  back  the  yellow  coin  from  beyond  the  seas.  No  new  crops 
have  added  to  the  store  here  or  stayed  there  the  need  of  food.  Yet 
within  a  few  months  wheat  has  lost  in  price  one-lifth,  and  other  cereals, 
meats,  and  agricultural  products  in  heavy  proportion.  Among  the 
complex  causes  to  which  this  decrease  may  be  due,  who  shall  with 
justice  deny  a  serious  share  to  the  cloud  which  for  years  has  been 
growing  darker  with  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  currency,  and, 
during  the  past  winter's  anxiety,  has  sometimes  seemed  to  show  the 
gleam  of  the  thunderbolts  which  may  descend  from  it?     Lay  but  a 
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small  share  of  the  loss  to  this  agency,  and  the  aggregate  is  many 
millions,  of  which  two-thirds  fall  on  a  dozen  Western  States  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  cotton  States  of  the  South,  much  of  the  eagerness  for  free 
coinage  comes  from  the  fall  in  price  of  the  great  staple  to  the  cost  of 
production  or  below  it.  Yet,  in  a  just  analysis  of  causes,  it  will  far 
more  probably  be  found  that  apprehension  of  the  threatened  storm 
has  contributed  to  shorten  buying  and  to  depress  prices  than  that  the 
desired  disaster  to  our  currency  will  quicken  dealing  or  increase  values. 
Of  all  men,  they  who  till  the  soil  should  be  the  last  to  wish  a  silver 
currency  which  will  subordinate  further  the  commercial  affairs  of  our 
country  to  the  dominion  of  Europe,  with  whose  strength  we  must 
measi^re  ours  in  all  foreign  intercourse,  both  because  their  prices  are, 
and  perhaps  long  will  be,  fixed  by  conditions  there,  and  because  they 
have  before  their  eyes  the  perfect  example  of  practical  subjugation 
which  must  ensue  from  it  to  them  who  go  to  the  soil  for  livelihood. 
What  can  there  be  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ryots  of  India  to  induce 
American  farmers  to  adopt  the  silver  currency  which  those  tillers  of 
the  earth  enjoy,  only  to  deliver  them  as  prey  to  greedy  England  and 
silver-scorning  Europe? 

The  production  and  trade  of  our  people  extend  to  very  many  dif- 
ferent articles  and  objects,  to  nearly  every  form,  indeed,  which  man's 
labor  yields;  the  volume  of  all  is  vast,  exceeding  accurate  statistical 
account,  and  the  currents  of  business  are  intertwined  and  commingled 
beyond  possibility  of  clear  and  satisfactory  tracing  of  their  mutual 
relations ;  so  that  analysis  and  just  apportionment  of  effects  to  each 
several  cause  of  all  the  causes  that  enter  for  good  or  ill  into  the  com- 
mon resultant  are  unattainable.  None  the  less  it  is  certain  that  this 
agitation  of  a  scheme  so  far-reaching  and  perilous,  which  our  skilled 
financiers  believe  will  bring  havoc  with  it,  must  inflict  in  advance, 
merely  from  fear  of  it,  to  some  degree  the  evils  that  would  be  reah'zed 
by  the  event  itself.  In  no  department  of  human  affairs  is  the  saying  more 
just  than  in  the  financial  world  tliat  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before."  The  shadow  of  apprehension  is  with  us  now,  though  the  event 
never  befall.  For  while  its  exact  influence  and  injury  may  not  be 
computed,  it  is  certain  that  the  calamity  of  a  currency  revolution  has 
been  during  some  months  brought  so  imminently  to  impend  over  the 
country  that  the  menace  has  started  fear,  alarmed  business  men,  and 
more  or  less  changed  their  conduct  in  many  transactions;  setting 
them  to  guard  their  property  by  unusual  devices,  and  lessening  their 
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readiness  freely  to  invest  money  in  any  form,  either  in  loans  or  enter- 
prises of  business.  This  shadow  is  baleful,  and  to  the  extent  of  its 
shade,  whether  we  can  gauge  it  or  not,  it  has  done  harm  to  industry 
and  those  who  live  by  industrial  labor;  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
agitation  will  thicken  the  gloom  and  intensify  the  harm. 

The  haze  in  our  atmosphere  is  not,  however,  due  altogether  to  the 
prospect  of  free  coinage.  The  coinage  law  as  it  stands  already  is 
alone  sufficient  to  gather  portentous  clouds  in  the  financial  sky. 
From  1878  to  1890  we  were  coining  silver  dollars  at  the  average  rate 
of  only  about  twenty-nine  millions  a  year,  giving  at  the  end  of  1889 
a  total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  The  silver  producers 
and  many  of  their  opponents  were  disappointed  by  the  absence  of 
expected  effects ;  the  former  because  silver  continued  to  sink  in  value, 
the  latter  because  it  did  not  displace  gold.  Gresham's  law,  that  the 
poorer  currency  will  expel  the  better,  seemed  inoperative.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  must  be  a  condition  of  its  operation  that 
the  poorer  currency  be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  capable  of  use,  in 
order  to  effect  substitution ;  and  our  silver  stock  failed  in  both  respects. 
Two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  silver  could  not  be  substituted  for 
seven  hundred  millions  of  gold,  nor  could  a  metal  currency  be  avail- 
able for  large  business  when  one  must  carry  to  the  clearing-house 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  weight  to  pay  a  balance  of  seventeen 
thousand  dollars.  The  silver  advocates  pressed  their  adversaries 
with  the  failure  of  inconsiderate  predictions,  and  strove  to  repair  the 
failure  of  their  own  predictions  by  demanding  a  free-coinage  law. 
They  obtained  half  the  loaf,  at  least;  and  with  but  little  more  time 
the  Government  and  the  people  will  have  parted  with  all  benefit  to 
them  of  the  other  half.  For  meantime  the  device  of  silver  certificates 
had  relieved  the  cumbrous  metal  of  its  crippling  immobility,  by  sub- 
stituting a  paper  representative  for  the  actual  dollar ;  and  the  act  of 
1890  has  vastly  accelerated  the  flow  by  which  the  volume  of  the  peril- 
ous currency  is  accumulating ;  so  that  on  the  first  of  April  last  the 
total  quantity  of  silver  in  actual  circulation,  added  to  silver  certifi- 
cates and  notes  of  the  new  issue  in  circulation  or  in  the  Treasury,  had 
become  $539,894,447,  and  is  increasing  at  about  four  and  one-half 
millions  a  month.  How  long  will  it  require  under  present  methods 
to  secure  the  volume  and  force  of  silver  adequate  to  displace  gold? 

That  portentous  event  has  already  made  its  debut^  and  in  repetition 
of  history.  Beginning  with  February  last  year,  the  output  of  gold  to 
Europe  became  in  seven  months  $76,508,618,  and  no  year  has  wit- 
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nessed  such  a  current  since  1864,  when  the  depreciated  war  paper 
performed  the  same  office  of  chasing  gold  away.  Famine  abroad  and 
superabundance  here  combined  to  set  back  the  movement  of  this 
stream  for  a  time,  and  gave  us  space  to  retreat  from  our  folly.  But 
for  a  time  only,  which  we  have  not  employed.  With  February  of 
this  year  the  outpour  resumed,  and  a  net  $4,901,937  of  gold  was  lost 
in  that  month,  exceeding  by  over  $800,000  the  same  month  in  1891. 
The  drain  was  continued  during  March  to  an  amount  nearly  or  quite 
as  great,  though  at  this  time  the  exact  figures  are  not  made  up.  Yet 
the  total  excess  of  our  exports  of  merchandise  in  1891  overran  $142,- 
000,000,  and  in  the  two  months  of  January  and  February  of  this  year 
exceeded  $58,000,000.  Let  not  sanguine  assurance  or  interested  cries 
obscure  this  sign. 

The  national  Treasury  has  become  a  national  bank  of  issue,  and 
if  it  were  any  other  than  the  nation's  its  notes  would  be  quickly 
liable  to  protest.  The  superstructure  of  circulation  has  grossly  out- 
grown its  base.  To  secure  redemption  and  maintenance  of  the  gold 
value  of  three  hundred  and  forty -six  millions  of  greenbacks,  the  law 
has  long  required  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  reserve — a  provision 
none  too  great  in  sound  prudence.  But  in  order  to  maintain  silver 
dollars  and  the  new  Treasury  notes  at  a  gold  value,  the  Government 
must  in  like  manner  be  ready  to  redeem  these  also  in  gold.  And  what 
is  the  problem  which  this  necessity  puts  upon  the  Treasury?  On  the 
first  of  April  the  total  of  these  outstanding  obligations,  including 
silver  dollars,  silver  certificates.  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  greenbacks, 
and  currency  certificates,  in  circulation  and  liable  to  be  presented  for 
gold,  was  $815,505,264.  To  meet  the  liability,  the  Treasury  held  in 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  over  the  amount  deposited  on  gold  certificates, 
only  $125,815,040,  not  one  dollar  for  six;  or,  setting  to  one  side  the 
entire  body  of  greenbacks  with  the  gold  reserve  appropriated  to  their 
maintenance,  but  $25,815,040  to  support  the  redeemability  of  $468,- 
824,248  of  outstanding  circulation,  in  order  to  maintain  the  so-called 
"  parity  "  of  silver  dollars  and  silver  currency.  What  is  the  hope  for 
a  greater  strength?  Month  by  month  the  liabilities  increase,  as  the 
Treasury  notes  of  1890  continue  to  be  issued;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  charges  on  the  Treasury  press  for  more  than  its  receipts  by 
taxation,  under  the  legislation  of  the  Fifty -first  Congress.  Is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  that  European  holders  of  our  securities  are  making  pru- 
dent haste  to  secure  gold  payments  while  they  may,  returning  these 
demands  in  larger  volume  than  our  large  exports  can  discharge?     No 
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long  continuance  of  pressure  for  gold  can  be  now  sustained  without 
exhausting  governmental  power  to  meet  it.  Eesort  to  silver  pay- 
ments is  suspension  and  financial  revulsion.  How  much  farther  must 
we  hang  over  the  precipice  before  we  understand  its  peril  and  return 
to  measures  of  safety? 

The  field  of  finance  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  furrowed  and 
torn  by  the  delusions  of  mankind,  strangely  susceptible  of  fantastic 
whims  under  the  spur  of  want  or  the  lure  of  riches,  and  old,  oft- 
exploded  fancies  have  come  again  and  again,  as  now,  their  guise  little 
varied,  to  surge  in  impotent  fury  against  the  solid  laws  that  cannot  be 
altered  or  cheated.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  curious 
study  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  a  combination  of  silver- 
mine  owners,  whose  self-interest  was  so  obvious  and  so  opposed  to  pop- 
ular interests,  skilfully  to  foment  the  wide  acceptance  by  an  intelli- 
gent people  of  a  delusion  so  harmful,  so  defiant  of  established  laws 
and  long  experience,  so  hopeless  of  success  against  the  antagonism  of 
the  commercial  world,  as  the  project  of  silver  free  coinage  under  the 
conditions  proposed. 

Wm.  F.  Yilas, 


FEEE   COINAGE   AND   THE  LOSS  OF  SOUTHERN 

STATESMANSHIP. 

The  recent  vote  on  the  Bland  bill  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
at  Washington  was  fairly  indicative  of  the  sentiment  and  politics 
which  control  what  has  beeii  not  inaptly  named  the  New  South — a 
very  travesty,  indeed,  upon  the  South  as  it  was  in  the  golden  days  of 
the  Republic,  when  the  conduct  of  Southern  representatives  was  con- 
trolled by  patriotic  motives  rather  than  purely  personal  considerations, 
and  when  great  public  questions  were  settled  upon  their  merits  and 
not  upon  the  possible  effect  which  the  calling  of  the  roll  might  have 
upon  the  congressman's  success  in  "getting  the  delegates." 

The  changes  wrought  by  war  and  reconstruction  have  not  only 
alfected  the  national  interests  of  the  South,  but  it  is  plain  that  they 
have  also  tainted  the  character  of  our  citizenship,  and  made  the  spoils 
of  office  rather  than  high  public  duty  the  goal  of  political  ambition. 
In  the  New  South,  men  seek  office  for  the  money  there  is  in  it  rather 
than  for  the  service  they  can  render  their  country,  and  men  who  hold 
office  not  infrequently  administer  the  duties  of  their  station  as  "  a  pri- 
vate snap  "  rather  than  as  a  public  trust.  The  ideal  has  given  place  to 
the  material,  and  principle  stands  aside  for  policy.  The  spirit  which 
has  controlled  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  Southern  congressmen 
upon  the  silver  question  received  a  just  rebuke  from  Representative 
Brawley,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  recent  speech  against  the  passage 
of  the  Bland  bill.  Taking  his  political  life  in  his  hands,  with  a  cour- 
age which  is  seldom  exhibited  in  these  days  of  expediency,  he  de- 
fended his  action  to  his  constituents  and  the  country.  "  There  has 
been,"  said  he,  "  the  strongest  and  most  subtle  temptation  to  earn  their 
approval  by  hypocritical  conformity  with  what  is  represented  to  be 
their  will ;  yet  my  convictions  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  this  bill 
have  been  so  strong  that  such  mendacious  compliances  have  been  im- 
possible to  me,  and,  dear  as  their  approval  would  be  to  me,  I  hold  my 
conscience  higher  than  their  praise."  There  is  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  better  days  of  the  Republic  in  these  burning  words — the  spirit 
which  governed  the  conduct  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  South. 

The  New  South,  which  looks  well  in  newspaper  trade  editions,  and 
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whose  praises  have  been  sounded  from  Plymouth  Kock  to  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  with  true  maternal  instinct  may  "  point 
with  pride  "  to  the  work  of  its  sons  in  the  Congress  at  Washington. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  section  of  the  country  when 
"  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Constitution  "  was  regarded  as  the  only 
legal  tender  for  the  settlement  of  debts  and  when  counterfeit  coin  was 
not  regarded  as  honest  money.  Yet  it  must  not  be  understood  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  are  opposed  to  a  sound  currency. 
Unfortunately,  the  South  has  been  placed  in  a  false  position  in  respect 
to  the  free-coinage  question  by  its  representatives.  Possibly  they 
have  felt  bound  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  declarations  con- 
tained in  the  Democratic  platforms  of  their  respective  States.  I 
have  not  the  platforms  of  all  the  Southern  States  at  hand,  but  the  fol- 
lowing plank  from  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  South  Carolina  in  1890  will  show  the  ground  upon  which  all 
the  congressmen  from  this  State,  except  the  member  from  the  first 
district,  will  probably  seek  to  defend  their  votes : 

"  The  Democratic  party  of  South  Carohna  in  convention  assembled  hereby 
reaffirms  the  platform  and  principles  of  the  National  and  State  Democratic  party, 
particularly  favoring-  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  the  increase  of 
currency,  and  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  laws," 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Democratic  platform  contains  not 
one  word  of  reference  to  any  one  of  these  three  propositions.  They 
have  never  been  included  in  the  National  platform  and  form  no  part  of 
the  Democratic  creed ;  yet  the  only  authority  in  politics  or  morals  that 
the  National  representatives  of  this  State  have  for  their  votes  in  favor 
of  the  Bland  bill  is  to  be  found  in  a  State  platform  which  was  concocted 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  local  political  revolution.  It  may  be  and 
doubtless  is  true  that  the  representatives  of  other  Southern  States 
will  fmd  similar  excuse  for  their  conduct  in  platforms  or  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  factional  assemblies  or  by  oath-bound 
organizations  working  under  independent  charters  in  the  interest  of 
nearly  every  form  of  political  and  financial  heresy  under  the  sun. 
Certainly  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South,  whatever  the  plat- 
forms may  say,  are  in  favor  of  a  sound  and  stable  currency. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  country,  the  free,  unlimited, 
and  independent  coinage  of  silver  would  bring  disaster  to  every  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprise,  would  practically  reduce  the  wages  of 
every  workingman  thirty  per  cent,  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
earnings  of  the  poor,   and  would  make  the  tax-ridden  people  pay 
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tlie  tribiite  of  their  toil  and  sujffering  to  the  silver-mine  owners  of  the 
West  and  the  speculators  in  bullion.  It  would  disturb  the  trade  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  and  would  substitute  in  our  country  the  standard  of  India  for 
the  standard  of  Europe.  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  unparalleled 
financial  panic  which  such  legislation  would  produce,  the  debtor  class 
would  probably  be  enabled  to  settle  with  their  creditors  dollar  for 
dollar,  the  dollar  being  worth  seventy  cents  or  less.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  the  debtor  class  in  the  South,  however,  is  that  they  are 
naturally  borrowers,  and  if  the  free-silver  bill  should  be  passed,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  borrow  except  upon  approved  security,  in  the 
absence  of  which  they  would  speedily  be  converted  into  beggars;  or, 
borrowing,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  so  dearly  for  the  accommo- 
dation that  they  would  be  placed  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  finan- 
cial centres  and  more  severely  than  ever  within  the  grasp  of  the 
"mone}^  devil."  Although  this  is  true,  yet  if  the  debtor  be  a  man  of 
honest  principles,  he  would  feel  himself  under  obligation  to  pay  his 
creditor  the  equivalent  of  the  money  he  had  received. 

The  people  of  the  South  do  not  want  free  silver  at  the  expense  of 
their  honesty  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  silver  speculators.  They  de- 
mand "financial  relief."  They  desire  that  it  shall  come,  however,  not 
so  much  by  the  inflation  of  the  currency  as  by  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion. Their  experience  with  Confederate  money  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  has  made  them  chary  of  "  chancing  "  silver,  or  of 
adopting  any  "  reckless  experiment  "  for  the  increase  oi  i^er-capita  cir- 
culation. The  story  is  told  that  Mr.  Memminger,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Confederate  Government,  was  asked  on  one  occasion 
what  amount  of  money  the  government  at  Richmond  had  issued,  and 
he  replied:  "Four  hundred  million  or  four  hundred  billion,  I  can- 
not say  exactly  which."  Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  South  had  more  money  than  it  could  use,  and  even 
to  this  day — more  than  twenty-six  years  "  after  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States 
of  America" — it  can  be  had  in  some  of  the  unreconstructed  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  hamper-basketful,  a  sad  reminder  of  the  days  that 
are  dead  and  a  silent  witness  to  the  fact  that  something  more  than  the 
fiat  of  government  is  required  to  make  money  out  of  paper  promises 
to  pay.  But  the  people  of  the  South  do  not  ask  for  free  silver.  They 
would  prefer  free  trade,  that  they  might  sell  their  products  in  the 

dearest  and  buy  their  supplies  in  the  cheapest  markets  of  the  world. 
20 
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As  a  step  toward  the  accomplisliment  of  their  reasonable  desires, 
they  ask,  first,  that  the  restrictions  which  the  Government  has  placed 
upon  commerce  shall  be  removed,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  honest  money  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  farmers  of  the  South,  in  whose  interest  ostensibly  the 
Bland  bill  was  devised,  are  paid  for  their  cotton  in  gold,  the  crop  of 
the  present  year,  even  at  the  low  prices  which  have  been  obtained  for 
the  staple,  being  worth  over  $350,000,000,  and  they  are  not  willing  to 
jeopard  their  own  interests  even  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  neighborly 
relations  with  the  silver  kings  of  the  West.  Besides,  the  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  have  been  informed  by  the  chief  of  their 
apostles  that  "  free  coinage  will  not  increase  the  volume  of  currency 
to  any  great  extent ;  neither  will  it  bring  about  a  revival  of  better 
times  to  the  extent  predicted."  The  agitation  of  the  free-coinage  ques- 
tion has  had  a  wholesome  influence  in  the  South,  and  the  farmers, 
whose  present  thorough  political  organization  is  the  occasion  of  much 
of  the  pretence  in  high  places,  are  "  saying  nothing  but  sawing  wood," 
deriving  much  profit  from  the  campaign  of  education. 

The  passage  of  a  free-coinage  bill  would  have  the  following  effects : 
Gold  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  thereby  reducing  the  volume  of  currency  by  about 
$600,000,000.  This  would  cause  a  great  stringency  in  money 
all  over  the  country,  and  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  financial  panic. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  borrow  money  except  on  the  best  kind  of 
collaterals,  and  lenders  as  a  rule  would  require  all  loans  to  be  made 
payable  in  gold.  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow  on  such  security  as 
planters  and  farmers  are  able  to  furnish  would  have  to  look  to  specu- 
lators and  usurers,  who  would  charge  such  a  rate  as  would  repay  them 
for  the  difference  between  silver  and  gold  at  the  maturity  of  their 
loans,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  speculators  and  usurers  would 
always  be  on  the  safe  side.  As  the  full  capacity  of  the  mint  is  about 
fifty  to  sixty  million  dollars  a  year  in  silver  dollars,  it  would  require 
several  years  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  currency  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  gold ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  should  be  reduced  to  a 
silver  currency,  and  as  all  commercial  transactions  in  Europe  are 
based  on  gold,  exchange  on  England  or  Europe  would  advance  in 
value  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  gold  and  silver,  and  all 
imported  articles  would  rise  in  price  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Thus 
an  article  that  now  costs  £1  sterling,  or  $4.86,  would,  with  silver  at 
thirty  points  difference,  cost  $6.82  in  currency.     The  importer  would 
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of  course  add  his  profit  on  $6.82,  and  the  retail  dealer  would  add 
his  profit.  For  example,  an  article  that  now  costs  the  importer 
£1  sterling,  or  $4.86,  is  sold  by  him,  with  ten  per  cent  added,  at  $5.34, 
and  by  the  retail  dealer,  with  twenty -five  per  cent  more  added,  at  $6.68. 
With  exchange  at  $6.32  in  place  of  $4.86,  the  same  article,  under  the 
free-silver  standard,  would  be  sold  by  the  importer  at  $6.95  and  by 
the  retail  dealer  at  $8.69.  This  rule  would  apply  to  all  articles  bought 
abroad  and  paid  for  in  gold.  Our  imports  now  average  about  $800,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  we  should  be  paying  on  imports  alone  about 
$240,000,000  more  in  currency  at  importers'  cost,  or  $330,000,000 
more  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer,  than  we  pay  at  present. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  countrj  would  not  be  slow  in  putting 
the  price  of  their  products  on  a  par  with  the  imported  articles,  and 
the  cost  of  living  would  advance  accordingly.  It  is  true  that  all  arti- 
cles of  export  that  depend  on  the  price  abroad  for  their  price  in  this 
country,  cotton  for  example,  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the  advance  in 
sterling  exchange,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent ;  as  with  a  fluctuating 
rate  of  exchange  the  exporter  would  have  to  guard  against  these 
changes,  and  leave  a  proper  margin  in  making  his  purchases.  Thus 
while  the  planter  might  get  in  currency  twenty -five  per  cent  more  for 
his  cotton,  he  would  be  paying  about  forty  per  cent  more  for  all  that  he 
bought ;  and  as  the  planters  usually  buy  each  year  quite  as  much  as 
they  sell,  if  not  a  little  more,  they  would  be  living  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  compared  with  the  present,  of  about  fifteen  per  cent ;  while  the 
farming  class  who  do  not  produce  articles  for  export  would,  along 
with  all  persons  living  on  fixei  salaries  or  working  for  wages,  suffer 
the  bad  effects  of  paying  greatly  more  for  all  they  consumed  and  de- 
rive no  advantnge  whatever  from  the  increased  price  of  our  exports. 

What  the  effect  of  the  cheap-money  agitation  in  a  Democratic 
Congress  will  be  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  The  party  has  hitherto  been  sound  on  the 
currency,  but  the  debates  in  Congress  do  not  promise  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. Neither  is  it  creditable  to  the  ancient  conservatism  of  the  South- 
ern section  of  the  country  that  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  Republican 
votes  that  the  solid  South  was  prevented  from  wrecking  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  fortunes  of  the  party  and  the  finances  of  the  country. 

J.   C.   IlEMrillLL. 


TEN   YEARS  OF   THE   STANDARD   OIL   TRUST. 

When  I  requested  a  friend  wlio  was  denouncing  trusts  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  objections,  he  answered  vigorously:  "  Trus-ts  are 
combines,  and  that  settles  the  whole  question."  The  public  is  in- 
clined to  close  the  controversy  about  trusts  in  the  same  manner. 
It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  trust  is  a  combine;  and  so 
is  a  partnership  or  an}^  other  business  association.  If  all  com- 
binations are  to  be  suppressed,  all  associations  in  business  must  cease. 
Some  objectors,  including  law  writers  and  judges,  not  a  whit  more 
logical  than  my  friend,  define  trusts  to  be  combinations  for  certain 
illegal  purposes.  Such  a  definition  also  settles  the  whole  question. 
If  trusts  are  combinations  for  illegal  purposes,  no  more  can  be  said  in 
their  favor  than  in  favor  of  a  partnership  or  any  other  association 
for  illegal  purposes. 

The  real  question  is.  What  is  the  objection  to  trusts,  combinations, 
or  associations  formed  not  for  illegal  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  business?  So  long  as  the  business  is  small  and  the  trust 
is  formed  by  a  few  persons  and  called  a  partnership,  there  seems  to  be 
no  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public.  If  the  trust  takes  the 
form  of  a  corporation  not  too  large  nor  too  successful,  people  not  too 
much  tainted  with  socialism  seem  willing  to  tolerate  it.  If  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  large  corporation,  does  a  large  business,  and  makes  much 
money,  it  is  denounced  by  persons  of  communistic  tendencies,  and  it 
is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  it  will  be  allowed  peaceably  to  exist. 
If  it  takes  the  form  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Trust  as  applied  to 
business  associations,  namely,  a  trust  of  corporate  stocks  by  means  of 
w^hich  a  body  of  men  united  in  interest  are  enabled  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness through  separate  corporate  agencies,  it  is  not  at  all  tolerated,  is 
even  denounced  as  a  crime ;  and  yet  no  objection,  on  the  ground  of 
antagonism  to  public  interests  can  be  urged  to  such  an  association  to 
which  any  other  business  association  is  not  equally  amenable. 

Reasonable  persons  opposed  to  trusts,  if  they  will  ana]3^ze  their 
reasons,  will  find  them  based  upon  the  opinion  that  certain  evils  are 
incident  to  all  associations ;  that  these  evils  increase  as  the  association 
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increases  in  wealth  and  power;  and  that  by  reason  thereof  association 
itself  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  public  evil. 
The  real  question  concerning  trusts,  therefore,  is  whether  the  evils  in- 
cident to  large  associations  for  business  purposes  are  such  as  to  render 
these  associations  contrary  to  public  policy.  The  present  controversy 
in  relation  to  trusts  is  but  the  continuation  of  a  struggle  that  has  been 
in  progress  for  five  centuries.  It  is  the  assertion,  on  one  side,  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  association  for  business  purposes,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  denial  of  that  right  because  association  tends  to  monopoly,  tends 
to  increase  prices,  tends  to  suppress  competition,  and  tends  to  crush 
out  individual  industry.  The  advocates  of  liberty  of  association  admit 
that  association  confers  power  upon  the  associates,  that  it  gives  them 
an  advantage  over  unassociated  individuals,  and  that  such  power 
may  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
allege  that  association  is  a  necessarj^  instrument  of  modern  industry ; 
that  it  co-operates  with  and  is  made  necessary  by  the  steam  engine, 
the  railroad,  and  the  power  loom ;  and  that,  while  these  instrumentali- 
ties of  modern  industry  may  produce  some  evils,  such  evils  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  conferred  upon  mankind. 

During  the  five  centuries  of  conflict  referred  to,  the  theory  has 
always  been  that  associations  tended  to  increase  prices  and  to  oppress 
the  public;  the  facts,  however,  have  alw^ays  been  contrary  to  the 
theory.  Legislators  and  justices  in  olden  days  feared  high  prices 
more,  if  possible,  than  witchcraft,  and  the  former  fear  has  not  entirely 
passed  away  with  .the  latter  visionary  terror.  The  attempt  by  law  to 
fix,  regulate,  and  protect  prices,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  never  ceased. 
Laws  regulating  the  prices  of  bread  and  beer  are  so  old  that  their  date 
is  not  known.  "From  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  the 
statute-books  abound  in  regulations  of  prices  of  meat,  clothing,  poul- 
try, and  wine.  Not  only  were  prices  lixed  by  law,  but  other  laws 
were  enacted  to  prevent  laws  fixing  prices  from  being  violated.  Thus 
it  was  that  it  became  criminal  to  buy  commodities  on  their  way  to 
market,  to  buy  in  order  to  sell  again  in  the  same  or  a  neighboring 
market,  and  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  Thus  also  originated  the 
wliole  brood  of  crimes  known  as  offences  or  conspiracies  against  trade. 
Thus  also  originated  the  laws,  both  statute  and  common,  against  asso- 
ciations or  combinations  of  business  men. 

Permit  a  brief  reference  in  illustration  of  this  fact  to  the  laws 
against  combinations  of  laborers.  But  one  reason  was  ever  given  for 
these  laws,  namely,  that  high  wages  caused  high  prices  for  the  neces- 
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varies  of  life.  The  earliest  statute  against  combinations,  in  1425, 
made  it  a  felony  for  masons  to  confederate  together  to  raise  their 
wages  above  the  amount  fixed  by  law.  From  that  date,  for  nearly  five 
centuries,  wages  were  fixed  by  law  and  workmen  were  forced  by  pen- 
alties to  work  at  the  fixed  rates.  Not  only  were  workmen  punished  for 
taking  greater  wages  than  those  fixed  by  law,  but  employers  were 
punished  for  paying  them.  By  some  statutes  justices  and  mayors 
were  permitted  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages,  they  to  be  governed  in  so 
doing  by  the  cheapness  and  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Against  these  infamous  laws  laborers  combined,  labor  guilds  and 
secret  societies  innumerable  were  organized.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  law  to  attack  combinations  which  were  intended  to 
keep  up  rates  of  wages.  Thus  it  was  that  combination  itself  became 
a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  tha  law  and  in  the  estimation  of  lawmakers, 
who  were  consumers,  not  producers,  esteeming  laborers  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  shopkeepers  and  men  of  business  as  scarcely  worthy 
their  attention.  The  effect,  as  they  supposed,  of  every  combination 
of  workmen,  manufacturers,  or  traders  was,  by  increasing  wages,  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  By  Statute  24:th  Edward 
III.,  "alliances,  covines^  congregations,  chajoters,  ordinances,  and  oaths 
made  by  masons  and  carpenters  shall  be  void  and  annulled."  The 
object  of  the  infamous  "  statute  of  laborers  "  of  5th  Elizabeth,  which 
fixed  hours  of  labor  and  empowered  judges  to  fix  rates  of  wages,  was 
to  break  up  combinations  of  laborers.  The  Act  of  40th  George  III. 
made  criminal  any  combination  between  workmen  for  the  advance- 
ment of  wages.  Even  after  these  acts  were  repealed,  laborers  were 
punished  by  the  judges  upon  the  ground  that  combination  was  an 
offence  at  common  law.  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  not  only  was  a  com- 
bination of  workmen  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages  indictable,  but  it 
would  be  indictable  in  the  master  to  agree  to  raise  wages.  Now,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  workmen  have  the  right  to  combine  to 
obtain  fair  wages,  and  it  is  true,  whether  admitted  or  not,  that  good 
wages  do  not  increase  the  price  of  j^roducts.  These  laws  against 
laborers  are  a  fair  sample  of  enactments  intended  to  prevent  increase 
of  prices,  and  the}^  show  the  origin  as  well  as  the  eft'ects  of  the  preva- 
lent opinion  that  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  all  combinations  was 
to  increase  prices. 

Laws  as  severe  as  those  against  combinations  of  laborers  were  for 
like  reasons  directed  against  all  manner  of  business  associations.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  governing  class  against  such  associations 
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that  judges  frequently  pronounced  combination  a  crime  in  itself. 
Yet,  as  already  said,  business  combinations  were  common.  Partner- 
ships existed,  and  all  the  potency  and  tendency  that  inhere  in  any 
combination,  be  it  joint-stock  association,  partnership,  or  trust,  to  re- 
press competition,  to  fix  and  influence  prices,  to  restrain  production, 
and  to  monopolize  business,  exist  in  the  partnership.  We  may  won- 
der that  men  denounced  as  wholly  evil,  and  the  law  punished  with 
severity,  combinations,  and  yet  this  form  of  combination  went  unchal- 
lenged. Singular  as  it  may  be,  the  same  fact  exists  to-day,  and  legis- 
lators and  judges  declaim  against  combinations,  apparently  in  earnest, 
when  they  themselves  belong  to  combinations  and  know  well  that  the 
business  of  the  country  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.  Call  the 
combination  a  partnership,  and  it  is  all  right;  call  it  a  corporation,  and 
it  is  barely  tolerated ;  call  it  a  trust,  and  it  is  a  crime :  yet  the  differ- 
ence is  only  in  name.  Even  partnerships  were  not  entirely  allowed 
to  escape  unchallenged.  As  late  as  the  17th  George  III.,  statutes 
were  enacted  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  number  of  persons 
above  five  to  associate  either  by  covenant  or  partnership  for  dealing 
in  bricks,  coals,  and  other  commodities.  The  reason  for  such  laws 
was  always  the  same :  that  such  covenants  and  partnerships  tended  to 
increase  prices,  to  repress  competition,  and  to  monopolize  business. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  frenzy  into  which  association 
by  means  of  joint-stock  companies  threw  our  English  ancestors.  The 
Act  of  1719  recited  that  ''  opening  books  for  public  subscription  and 
getting  persons  to  subscribe  was  dangerous  and  mischievous,"  and 
enacted  that  "  the  combining  of  persons  and  capital  and  the  issuing 
of  transferable  stock  was  a  public  nuisance."  The  offenders  were  sub- 
jected to  a  forfeiture  of  all  lands  and  goods  and  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  This  law  remained  upon  the  statute-book  until  1825.  Few 
persons,  however,  were  convicted  under  it,  and  none  punished.  In 
spite  of  the  law,  joint-stock  associations  multiplied  in  England.  They 
were  a  necessity  of  business,  and  necessity  knows  no  law.  So  far  from 
destroying  competition  and  raising  prices,  their  effect  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  Competition  increased,  prices  were  lowered,  and  business 
and  wealth  were  created.  To-day  they  are  acknowledged  by  all  econ- 
omists to  be  a  leading  instrumentality  in  England's  business  pros- 
perity. If  these  laws  had  been  strictly  enforced,  England  would 
still  be  in  the  barbarism  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Business,  com- 
merce, and  trade  are  the  necessary  precursors  of  civilization ;  and  un- 
der such  laws,  rigidly  enforced,  business,  commerce,  and  trade  were 
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impossible.  But  slightly  enforced  as  they  were,  their  effect  may  be 
learned  from  the  preamble  to  the  statutes  by  which  finally  all  laws  of 
that  nature  were  repealed,  namely,  that  by  interfering  with  business 
they  had  increased  prices  and  thus  had  produced  the  effect  they  were 
intended  to  prevent. 

The  conflict  between  law  and  freedom  of  association  in  England 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  the  repeal  of  the  statute  against 
laborers,  in  1825.  It  approached  its  termination  with  the  repeal,  in 
1844,  of  forty  statutes  which  had  been  created  to  protect  prices  by 
preventing  so-called  offences  against  trade,  including  combinations, 
and  it  ended  when  joint-stock  association  laws  were  passed  conferring 
upon  each  and  every  individual  the  absolute  right  to  associate  for 
business  purposes,  without  restriction  as  to  number  of  jD^^sons, 
amount  of  capital,  or  the  nature  of  the  business.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  England  for  five  centuries;  and  liberty  of  association  did  not 
triumph  until  it  had  been  demonstrated  hy  long  and  bitter  experience 
that  association  was  essential,  that  its  tendency  was  not  evil,  and  that 
laws  against  it  created  the  evils  which  they  sought  to  prevent. 

Trusts  or  business  associations  are  seldom  spoken  of  without 
reference  to  the  great  battle  against  monopolies.  Kings  and  legisla- 
tors, while  creating  and  punishing  absurd  and  imaginary  offences 
against  trade,  were  busily  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  creating  and 
selling  monopolies  to  their  favorites.  They  sold  to  one  the  privileges 
denied  to  another;  nay,  more,  in  some  cases  the  severe  laws  against 
associations  and  other  offences  against  trade  were  enacted  to  protect 
monopolies.  It  is  notorious  that  the  infamous  Bubble  Act,  making 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  associations  a  penal  offence  punishable 
with  imprisonment  for  life,  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  monopoly  granted  to  the  South  Sea  Company  against  competition 
by  voluntary  associations.  The  struggle  against  monopoly  was  a 
struggle  for  freedom  of  association,  and  against  laws  which  im23eded 
that  freedom.  It  was  a  battle  not  only  against  exclusive  privileges  of 
trade,  but  also  against  exclusive  privileges  of  combining  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  The  battle  against  monopolies  was  not  won  until  the 
act  was  passed  enabling  any  five  or  more  persons  to  form  joint-stock 
associations  and  to  issue  transferable  shares — the  identical  thing  which 
for  a  century  had  been  a  crime  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  battle  of  trusts  in  England  has  been  fought  and  won.  The 
benefit  and  right  of  association  for  business  purposes  without  limita- 
tion has  been  recognized  and  legalized.     The  law  has  lately  been 
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announced  in  a  celebrated  case  to  be  that  althongb  tlie  effect  of  com- 
bination is  to  check  competition,  the  means  it  uses  is  competition; 
that  parties  combined  to  do  lawful  business  are  not  unlawfully  com- 
bined; that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  combine  capital  for  all  pur- 
poses of  trade  for  which  capital  may,  apart  from  combination,  be  legit- 
imately used  in  trade;  that  the  statutes  repealing  the  many  acts 
relating  to  combinations  and  to  prevent  increase  of  prices  were  a 
confession  of  failure  in  the  past  and  the  indication  of  a  new  policy  for 
the  future ;  that  the  policy  of  law  as  at  present  declared  by  the  legis- 
lature is  against  all  fetters  on  combination  and  competition  unaccom- 
panied by  violence  or  fraud  or  other  like  injurious  acts;  that  persons 
thus  combined  may  carry  competition  to  any  lengths  that  individuals 
may  do ;  that  to  limit  combinations  would  be  impossible,  and  would 
be  another  method  only  of  trying  to  set  boundaries  to  the  tides. 

The  same  battle  has  been  fought  and  won  also  in  all  the  commer- 
cial countries  of  the  European  continent.  Joint-stock  associations 
may  be  formed  by  any  who  may  desire,  for  any  business  purpose.  It 
may  be  said  the  same  laws  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  true  they  do 
exist,  or  rather  have  existed  until  lately,  in  many  of  the  States ;  but 
ours  is  a  federal  government,  and  a  corporation  of  one  State  has  no 
rights  which  another  State  is  bound  to  respect.  The  aim  of  the  trust, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  was  to  use  the  corporations  of  differ- 
ent States  as  agencies  in  a  joint  business.  If  corporations  could  have 
been  formed  under  the  Federal  law,  a  trust  never  would  have  been 
heard  of.  Until  corporations  can  be  formed  with  rights  in  all  States, 
hostility  to  trusts  is  a  menace  to  legitimate  business,  and  prevents 
that  large  liberty  of  association  which  the  magnitude  of  our  commerce 
demands. 

It  seems  unaccountable  that  in  this  country  and  this  age  there 
should  yet  be  lingering  doubts  of  the  benefits  of  association  in  business. 
It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question,  because  business  is  impossible  with- 
out association.  Our  continent  is  large,  the  railway  and  telegraph  have 
brought  together  the  most  remote  points,  our  production  is  enormous, 
the  world  is  our  market,  and  combinations  of  capital,  persons,  and  skill 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  trade.  The  last 
twenty-five  years  have  been  notable  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
business  associations.  Instead  of  competition  being  destroyed,  it  was 
never  so  strong  and  effective.  Prices  have  been  decreased  to  a  won- 
derful extent.  Individual  prosperity  was  never  greater,  the  wages  of 
labor  never  higher,  and  the  condition  of  laborers  never  so  good. 
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While  contending  that  association  decreases  prices,  I  must  neces- 
sarily acknowledge  that  it  makes  competition  by  individuals  difficult. 
If  it  did  not,  it  would  not  benefit  the  public.  The  only  way  to  check 
competition  is  to  lower  prices,  and  the  only  way  to  encourage  compe- 
tition is  to  raise  prices.  If  it  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  prevent 
advantages  over  industry  as  carried  on  by  separate  individuals,  the 
railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  corporation,  and  all  our  great  commercial 
partnerships  must  be  destroyed,  and  business  must  be  relegated  to  its 
pristine  condition  before  these  great  instrumentalities  were  invented. 
But  so  long  as  association  is  free  competition  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Competitors  must,  however,  adopt  the  methods  and  pursue  the  paths 
of  progress  adopted  and  followed  by  the  most  energetic,  instead  of 
standing  still  and  crying  for  the  Government  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  one  trust  decreased 
prices.  The  discovery  of  petroleum  by  boring  through  reck  strata 
was  made  in  1859.  As  it  was  soon  obtained  in  large  quantities,  the 
question  of  its  utilization  and  of  finding  a  market  for  its  products 
became  at  once  important.  A  great  many  manufactories  were  erected 
for  refining  the  crude  article;  but  for  many  years  the  product  was 
poor  and  dangerous,  and  the  enterprises  were  not  financially  successful. 
A  few  persons  who  afterward  became  well  known  in  the  trade  as 
Standard  Oil  men  entered  into  partnership  and  erected  a  refinery  at 
Cleveland.  It  was  not  until  January,  1870,  that  their  business  be- 
came sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  They  then  organized  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  This  company  continues 
to  manufacture  petroleum  products  at  Cleveland,  its  capital  now  being 
$3,500,000.  Bat  the  business  in  which  these  persons  were  interested 
could  not  be  confined  to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  That  city  was  west 
of  the  base  of  supplies,  and  still  further  west  of  the  principal  market 
for  domestic  trade  and  the  points  of  shipment  for  the  export  trade. 
Cleveland  had  some  advantages  in  facilities  for  railway  and  water 
shipment  to  counteract  its  natural  disadvantages.  But  to  hold  and 
increase  their  trade,  these  men  early  saw  that  more  than  a  local  business 
must  be  done.  The  supply  of  petroleum  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  that  State  it  was  essential  that  corporate  agencies  should  be  es- 
tablished. They  allied  themselves  with  other  persons  engaged  there  in 
the  same  industry,  and  either  organized  corporations  or  purchased  the 
stocks  of  corporations  already  organized,  in  order  to  carry  on  business 
in  that  State  through  corporate  agencies. 
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A  Standard  Oil  Company  was  organized  in  Pittsburg  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  one  organized  in  Cleveland,  and  the  stocks  of 
these  two  companies  were  eventually  owned  by  the  same  persons. 
These  individuals  thereafter  continued  actively,  individually  as  well 
as  through  the  agency  of  several  corporations,  to  extend  and  increase 
their  petroleum  business.  They  established  agencies  in  different 
States  for  the  sale  of  their  products,  and  when  the  business  of  such 
agencies  became  of  sufficient  importance  to  v/arrant  it,  they  organized 
corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  proper  States  in  order  that  the 
industry  might  be  carried  on  under  corporate  agencies.  They  located 
manufactories  at  the  seaboard  for  the  export  trade,  which  rapidly 
became  enormous.  They  began  the  manufacture  of  crude  materials, 
barrels,  cans,  paints,  glue,  acids,  etc.,  necessary  in  their  business,  and 
in  some  cases  organized  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  such  manufac- 
ture. They  became  particularly  interested  in  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation, and  the  stockholders  of  the  various  companies,  as  individuals, 
constructed  pipe  lines  for  carrying  petroleum  to  the  seaboard  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  held  their  interest  as  partners  until 
corporations  were  established.  It  was  the  aim  of  these  men  to  open 
markets  for  American  petroleum.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into  home 
and  foreign  markets,  their  energies  and  capital  were  directed  to  the 
making  of  safe  and  efficient  illuminating  oils  and  to  the  cheapening 
of  the  manufacture  not  only  of  the  products  of  petroleum,  but  also  of 
all  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  and  transportation. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January,  1882,  the  number  of  persons  thus  asso- 
ciated in  carrying  on  the  oil  business  in  its  different  branches  through 
the  agency  of  corporations  organized  by  themselves  for  that  purpose 
was  forty.  They  owned  the  entire  capital  of  fifteen  corporations  and 
part  of  the  stocks  of  a  number  of  others,  the  latter  being  principally 
small  companies  engaged  only  in  trading  in  oil.  Of  the  stocks  thus 
held,  nine  persons  owned  a  majority,  and  in  consequence  could  (\ast  the 
controlling  vote  in  each  corporation.  These  persons  entered  into  an 
agreement  by  which  all  their  stocks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
nine  persons  owning  the  majority  as  trustees.  The  trustees  issued 
certificates  showing  the  extent  of  each  person's  interest  in  the  stock  so 
surrendered,  and  agreed  to  endeavor  to  have  the  business  of  the  several 
corporations  conducted  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  trust  did  not  unite  competing  cor- 
porations, for  the  corporations  were  largely  organized  as  contributory 
agencies  for  the  same  business.     The  stocks  were  owned  by  persons 
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who  had  long  been  united  in  building  up  and  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness, and  the  voting  power  was  then  held,  and  continued  to  be  held 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  on  March  21,  1892,  by  the  persons 
named  as  trustees  by  right  of  absolute  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the 
stocks.  One  effect  of  this  trust  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence  the  number  of  persons  holding  its  certificates 
increased  from  forty  to  two  thousand.  Every  clerk,  agent,  and  em- 
ployee in  the  various  corporations  who  could  save  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars purchased  trust  certificates,  and  thus  became  interested  in  the 
business  and  profits.  If  it  is  desirable  to  multiply  the  number  who 
enjoy  the  profits  of  production,  how  better  can  it  be  done  than  through 
ownership  of  stocks  in  industrial  associations?  The  problem  of  profit- 
sharing  can  and  will  be  solved  in  this  way.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  employees  and  persons  of  small  capital  are  by  this  means  partici- 
pating in  the  profits  of  the  great  industries  of  our  land. 

Until  1872  but  little  j^rogress  had  been  made  in  the  oil  business; 
the  methods  of  transportation  and  manufacture  were  expensive,  and 
the  product  poor  even  at  the  high  prices  obtained.  The  business  of 
refining  was  not  financially  successful.  It  was  about  that  time  that 
the  men  in  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  began  to  enlarge 
their  business,  to  enter  into  association  with  refiners  at  other  places, 
and  to  use  the  greater  capital,  experience,  and  instrumentalities  thus 
obtained  in  improving  and  cheapening  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  quality  and  cost  of  the  products,  the  system  of  transportation,  and 
in  opening  markets  in  foreign  countries.  The  effect  upon  the  busi- 
ness was  soon  apparent.  In  1872  refined  oil  at  wholesale  averaged 
23.5  cents  per  gallon.  The  output  was  about  248,000,000  gallons,  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  at  that  price  $31,000,000.  The  im2:)rovement 
in  production  and  price  from  that  date  has  been  gradual  and  marked. 
In  1890  the  output  was  13,027,000,000  gallons,  the  average  price  7.3 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  value  of  exports  at  that  low  figure  $51,500,- 
000.  The  reduction  in  price  between  1872  and  1891  was  16.2  cents 
per  gallon,  which  shows  $215,000,000  per  year  saved  to  the  public 
by  reduction  of  price.  Crude  petroleum  averaged  $4.00  per  barrel  of 
42  gallons  in  1872  and  $0.87  per  barrel  in  1890;  so  that  $99,000,000 
of  this  annual  saving  is  attributable  solely  to  the  reduction  in  the 
crude  product  consequent  upon  its  enormous  production.  The  re- 
maining $116,000,000  per  annum  of  saving  is  the  result  solely  of  cheap- 
ening the  price  of  the  manufactured  products. 

This  reduction  has  been  accomplished  in  various  ways.     At  first 
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oil  was  barrelled  and  transported  from  the  wells  to  the  refineries  or 
railroads  in  wagons  and  then  by  rail  to  the  seaboard.  The  system  of 
transporting  by  pipe  lines  was  introduced  prior  to  1872,  but  it  was 
expensive  and  inefficient.  The  Standard  interest  systematized  and 
enlarged  the  local  system  and  continued  the  lines  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  seaboard.  Thousands  of  tanks  were  erected  to  hold  the 
surplus  production,  and  as  much  as  1,500,000,000  gallons  of  surplus  oil 
have  been  stored  in  these  tanks  at  one  time.  Pipe  lines  have  been 
built  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  and  a  network  of  feeding  lines  reaches  from 
the  wells  to  connect  with  the  main  lines.  If  these  lines  were  laid 
continuously,  they  would  encircle  the  globe.  When  the  producer  of 
oil  puts  down  a  well,  he  notifies  the  pipe-line  company,  and  immedi- 
ately a  pipe  line  is  laid  to  connect  with  his  well.  The  oil  is  taken 
from  the  tank  at  the  well,  whenever  requested,  into  the  large  storage 
tanks  of  the  company,  and  is  held  for  the  owner  as  long  as  he  desires 
it.  A  certificate  is  given  for  it,  which  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  any 
time;  and  when  sold,  it  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  any  station  on 
the  delivery  lines.  A  new  oil-field  was  discovered  last  summer  near 
Pittsbarg,  and  in  three  months  the  production  was  70,000  barrels 
per  day.  Yet  pipe  lines  and  storage  tanks  were  built  so  rapidly  that 
this  enormous  product  was  handled  with  scarcely  any  waste. 

The  lines  to  New  York  deliver  to  the  refineries  at  Long  Island 
City  and  Bayonne  1,250,000  gallons  per  day.  This  is  manufactured 
into  a  great  variety  of  products,  the  principal  one  being  illuminating 
oil.  Some  of  the  illuminating  oil  is  barrelled  for  local  trade,  some  is 
shipped  to  other  points  in  tank  cars  made  for  the  purpose,  some  is 
placed  in  tin  cans  boxed  in  pine  for  the  oriental  markets;  but  the 
greater  part  is  pumped  directly  from  the  refineries  into  steamers  carry- 
ing oil  in  bulk,  and  thus  shipped  to  European  ports,  there  to  be  pumped 
into  huge  tanks  for  further  distribution  by  tank  cars  and  tank  wagons. 
The  capital  invested  in  this  S3^stem  of  pipe  lines,  tank  cars,  and  tank 
steamers  is  more  than  $50,000,000.  By  this  sj^stem  oil  can  be  placed 
at  the  seaboard  and  on  tank  steamers  at  less  than  the  cost  of  a  few 
miles  of  wagon  transportation  under  tlie  old  system. 

The  importance  of  this  method  of  transportation  cannot  be  over- 
estimated^at  the  present  time.  In  Kussia  wells  pour  forth  petroleum 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  its  price  at  the  well  is  less  than  five 
cents  per  barrel.  Tlieir  system  of  refining  and  marketing  is  copied 
from  ours.     The  capital  employed  is  large,  and  Kussia  is  striving  for 
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the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  East.  They  already  dispose  of  1,200,- 
000,000  gallons  of  the  crude  product  per  annum.  Were  it  not  for  our 
pipe-line  system,  our  tank-steamer  system,  our  cheap  methods  of  re- 
fining and  of  manufacturing  all  necessary  materials,  we  could  not  hold 
the  export  trade  for  a  single  year.  This  system  could  not  have  been 
built  up  without  a  combination  of  persons  and  capital. 

The  actual  cost  of  refining  has  been  reduced  since  1872  about 
sixty-six  per  cent.  This  has  been  accomplished  partly  by  the  discov- 
ery and  use  of  better  processes  and  better  machinerj^,  partly  by  the 
elimination  of  the  waste  once  incident  to  the  business,  and  partly  by 
the  refiners'  manufacturing  for  their  own  purposes  and  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used  in  manufacturing  oils.  Eesiduum  was  for- 
merly used  for  fuel ;  now  it  is  made  into  paraffine  wax  and  lubricat- 
ing oils.  Naphtha  was  once  little  better  than  a  waste  product ;  now, 
as  a  component  of  gas,  it  lights  the  great  cities  of  the  land.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  largely  used  in  refining,  and  former! 3^  cost  $1.25  per  hundred 
pounds ;  the  Standard  manufactures  its  own  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents 
per  himdred  pounds.  In  1872  barrels  cost  the  trade  $2.35  each;  the 
Standard  manufactures  them  now  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  each.  As  8,500,- 
000  barrels  are  used  per  annum,  this  item  of  saving  amounts  to 
$4,000,000  per  year.  Tin  cans  are  now  manufactured  by  the  Stand- 
ard at  fifteen  cents  less  per  can  than  they  cost  in  1874.  Thirty-six 
million  cans  are  used  per  year,  and  this  saving  amounts  to  $5,400,000 
annually.  Thus  I  might  speak  of  paint,  glue,  tanks,  stills,  pumps, 
and  pipes. 

Almost  everything  used  in  the  oil  business  is  manufactured  by 
some  of  the  corporations  which  were  created  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose. While  the  price  of  oil  has  thus  been  lowered,  competition  has 
not  been  destroyed,  but  is  vigorous  and  effective.  Thousands  of 
workmen  and  persons  of  small  capital  are  sharing  the  profits  of  the 
business,  the  wages  paid  are  above  the  average,  and  American  petroleum 
is  holding  its  place  in  foreign  marl^ets.  Association  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  results.  It  is  necessary  to  accomplish  any  great 
business  end.  Wise  legislation  and  wise  judicial  exposition  will 
strive  to  lessen  and  eradicate  any  real  evils  resulting  from  association 
without  destroying  an  instrumentality  capable  of  such  beneficial  re- 
sults. Even  men  not  accustomed  to  clear  thinking  should  be  able  to 
detect  a  difference  between  combinations  designed  to  repress  business 
and  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business. 

S.  C.  T.  DoDD. 


THE   TEUE   PUKPOSE   OF   THE   HIGHEK  EDUCATION. 

The  higher  education:  How  are  we  to  understand  its  significance? 
By  what  means  shall  we  determine  its  extent?  To  whom  ought  it 
to  be  given?  What  should  be  our  outlook  respecting  it  in  the  near 
future — the  new  century  which  is  just  about  to  open  upon  us?  As 
I  venture  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  which  has  so  much 
interest  for  all  educated  men,  I  desire  to  move  along  the  line  of  these 
questions,  and  to  answer  them  as  I  best  may  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  own  thinking.  If  what  I  have  to  say  shall  commend  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  readers  of  the  Forum,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  said  it,  be- 
cause of  their  kindly  reception  of  the  words. 

I.  The  higher  education,  as  I  view  it — and  thus  I  would  answer 
the  first  of  the  four  questions — should  have  as  its  end  and  purpose  the 
culture  and  development  of  the  thinking  mind.  Its  aim  should  be 
serious  thought.  These  expressions,  indeed — the  thinking  mind,  and 
serious  thought — set  forth  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  education  and 
what  is  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  education  of  every  degree.  The 
proper  design  of  all  education  is  and  must  be  to  build  up  and  build 
out  the  mind.  All  other  things  which  may  be  thought  of  are  second- 
ary to  this. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subject  through  the  use  of  an  illustrative  ex- 
ample, which  we  may  take  at  a  point  very  near  to  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  The  youth  who  is  moving  towards  the  higher  educated  life 
opens  one  of  the  gateways  to  it  by  undertaking  the  study  of  a  foreign 
or  ancient  language.  As  he  takes  his  first  book  into  his  hand,  he 
tries  to  determine  for  himself,  we  will  suppose,  the  meaning  of  certain 
words  which  form  some  sentence  and  the  relations  of  these  words  to 
one  another.  This  is  the  step  which  carries  him  just  within  the  open- 
ing gate.  What  is  its  significance?  Surely  it  is  not  that,  in  his 
feeble  way,  he  is  making  a  beginning  for  himself  in  the  matter  of  the 
accurate  observation  of  the  framework  of  sentences,  or  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  rules  as  a  mere  thing  of  memory.  Rules 
must  be  learned,  indeed,  and  the  framework  must  be  noticed  and  un- 
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derstood.  There  is  no  real  education  in  this  particular  sphere  apart 
from  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  which  the  vforker  is  to  have  before  his 
mind,  nor  is  the  significance  of  what  he  is  doing  to  be  found  herein. 
lie  knows,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  worker — or  if  he  is  too  young  for 
this  knowledge  as  coming  from  his  own  mind,  he  must  be  led  to  it  by 
an  intelligent  teacher — that  the  rules  are  to  be  observed  only  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  beyond  them.  He  knows,  or  must  be  taught,  that 
what  renders  the  sentence  worthy  of  study  is  the  thought  which  it 
carries  in  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  as  the  understanding  of  the  rules 
makes  the  search  for  this  more  safe  in  itself,  and  more  certain  in  its 
results,  that  these  become  worthy  of  attention.  When  the  seeker  knows 
the  thought  in  its  exactness,  he  has  secured  the  reward.  The  signifi- 
cance of  his  act  is  discovered,  not  in  the  motions  through  which  he  is 
putting  himself  or  the  helps  which  he  is  using  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, but  in  that  which  he  is  moving  after.  The  sentence,  which  as  a 
beginner  he  studies  and  wrestles  with,  is  a  little  thing  in  itself.  Its 
words  and  forms  are  of  small  importance  when  valued  for  their  own 
sake.  But  a  secret  is  to  be  found  within  them,  and  it  is  worth  enough 
to  repay  all  the  effort. 

Thus  it  is  with  every  slow  and  individual  step  which  the  young 
learner  takes.  A  thought  is  to  be  found  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where, and  he  is  to  search  for  it.  The  same  is  true  ever  afterwards. 
The  educated  man  is  like  the  educated  youth,  only  he  is  farther  on  in 
the  way — with  wider  vision,  with  more  thoroughly  trained  powers, 
with  larger  attainments,  with  a  capacity  always  expanding  for  the 
reception  of  new  thoughts  as  they  are  offered  on  every  side.  The  ex- 
perience and  life  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  essentially  alike.  We 
seek  after  thoughts  as  we  read,  and  find  in  them  truth  and  quickening. 
We  make  them  our  own,  and  thus  add  to  our  treasure. 

Reading  and  language,  however,  are  not  peculiar  in  this  regard. 
As  with  them,  so  with  all  things  else  which  we  study,  and  so  also 
wherever  the  gateway  of  educated,  cultured  life  opens  itself.  View 
the  beginning  again.  We  set  before  the  learner  some  problem  in  fig- 
ures more  or  less  intricate,  or  some  minor  task  in  literature,  that  he 
may  criticise  and  justly  form  his  estimate;  or  some  rudimentary  work 
in  art,  that  he  may  get  the  earliest  vision  of  what  is  fitting  and  beauti- 
ful. The  setting  of  the  task  means  more  than  the  task  itself.  In 
itself,  the  task  has  no  worthy  meaning.  It  must  point  to  something 
higher.     It  must,  in  its  measure,  stir  and  help  the  mind.     So  also  with 
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every  step  of  the  progress  afterwards.  The  particular  effort  or  the 
particular  problem  of  the  later  years  loses  itself  in  the  idea  which  is 
central  to  it,  or  in  that  to  which  it  opens  the  way.  The  significance, 
as  well  as  the  blessing,  pertaining  to  each  effort  and  work  is  that  it 
gives  some  thought  kindred  to  itself,  or  belonging  to  its  own  sphere, 
which  may  become  as  a  seed  of  living  force.  It  may  be,  perchance, 
the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  the  glory  of  it  is  that,  by  reason  of  its  liv- 
ing force,  it  may  become,  when  it  is  grown,  as  a  tree  in  whose  branches 
thoughts  out  of  the  very  heavens  may  ever  and  continuously  find 
pleasant  lodgement. 

And  beyond  this,  the  value  of  all  the  working,  as  well  as  all  the 
seeking  after  and  finding  thought,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  tends,  as 
by  the  necessity  of  nature,  to  the  development  of  the  power  of  thought 
in  the  educated  man  himself.  The  thoughts  which  he  receives  stir 
the  thought -forces  of  the  soul,  and  the  man  becomes,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words,  a  thoughtful  man.  He  may  not  be  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  statesman,  or  a  scholar;  but  as  educated,  and  because  he  is 
educated,  he  is  thoughtful — rich  in  his  resources  for  himself  and  for 
others.  This  is  what  the  higher  education  means,  and  it  has  no  truest 
and  deepest  meaning  apart  from  this.  This  developed  power  of  seri- 
ous thought  is  the  essence  of  educated  life.  It  is  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing water  within  the  mind,  which  is  for  every  educated  man  the  bless- 
ing of  such  life.  To  have  rich  thoughts,  serious  thoughts — in  the 
sense  of  calm,  serene,  earnest,  intelligent,  cultured,  generous,  manly 
thinking  on  any  and  all  themes  which  are  worthy  of  human  thought 
— what  blessing  for  the  mind  can  be  greater,  or  can  contain  in  itself 
more  truly  the  secret  of  the  best  living?  Everything  good  to  think 
about,  and  the  cultivated  power  to  think  about  everything  good — for 
this  we  are  educated  with  the  higher  education.  Being  thus  gifted 
by  the  education  which  we  receive,  we  overflow  and  outflow,  as  it 
were,  because  of  the  life  within  us,  to  all  whom  we  see  and  know. 
Being  full  in  ourselves,  we  give  fulness  to  others. 

II.  I  come  here  to  my  second  starting-point  of  suggestion,  which 
I  find  again  in  connection  with  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  at 
the  beginning.  The  thinking  mind  should  be  fitted  to  think  widely. 
I  The  broad  education  is  the  one  of  highest  worth.  This  is  a  truth 
which  is  beginning  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  many  of  our  American  people, 
and  by  some,  I  fear,  even  among  our  leaders  in  education  and  in  in- 
fluence. The  popular  mind  is  affected,  and  not  unnaturally  so,  by 
21 
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the  marvellous  development  of  wealth  and  of  all  things  in  the  material 
line.  Life  is  everywhere  moving  towards  material  growth.  The 
thought  easily  follows:  education  is  good  onlj^  for  its  uses.  Why 
educate  the  man  along  the  line  on  which  he  is  not  to  move?  The 
practical  age  is  the  fruit  and  result  of  all  the  ages.  We  want  the 
practical  man  for  the  practical  age.  Be  educated  for  one  thing  only, 
and  that  one  thing  the  outward  work. 

The  answer  to  all  this  urgent  discoursing  and  reasoning  is  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  words  "  the  thinking  mind" — "  serious  thought  " 
upon  matters  of  art,  science,  history,  literature — upon  all  matters  which 
may  easily  offer  themselves  to  the  thinking  of  educated  minds.  Edu- 
cation is,  first  of  all,  for  the  sphere  within  the  man,  and  not  for  the 
sphere  without  him.  The  work  for  the  outward,  which  is  to  accom- 
plish its  results  for  the  well-being  and  up-building  of  the  world,  is  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  energies  within.  The  suggestion  of  the  words 
thus  made  a  part  of  our  answer  is  twofold.  It  is  first  of  breadth,  and 
secondly  of  the  inward.  We  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  practical 
side  of  life  when  we  turn  our  minds  to  serious  thoughts  upon  litera- 
ture and  art.  We  do  not  confine  ourselves  within  narrow  bounds 
when  we  think  not  only  of  what  lies  in  the  sphere  of  these,  but  of 
science  also.  The  education  which  is  thus  set  before  us  is  one  that  is 
all-sided,  not  one-sided.  It  opens  the  mind  to  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good  everywhere.  Our  discourse  at  the  present  time  is  of  the 
higher  education.  The  thought  of  those  who  must,  by  the  necessities 
of  their  life,  be  hemmed  in  to  a  single  line  of  mental  action  is  now 
remote  from  us.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
cannot  escape.  But  the  higher  education  is  for  those  who  can  be 
educated  according  to  the  true  significance  of  the  word.  To  bind  them 
is  to  limit  the  mind's  freedom  and  largeness  and  to  deprive  it  of  the 
privilege  of  its  birthright. 

We  might  lay  aside  all  arguments  in  the  matter,  and  appeal  here 
to  personal  experience.  What  member  of  any  educated  circle,  what 
worthy  graduate  of  any  of  the  higher  schools  of  learning,  is  there  to  be 
found  who,  if  he  has  lived  according  to  the  true  spirit  and  in  the  full 
rights  of  his  education,  does  not  know  himself  to  be  larger  and  freer 
to-day  than  he  was  years  ago — in  some  measure  larger  and  freer  than 
he  was  even  a  year  ago?  What  one  is  there  who  is  not  conscious 
that  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  lets  his  influence  as  an  educated 
man  go  forth  upon  those  about  him,  it  is  a  wider,  richer,  more  uplift- 
ing influence,  reaching  more  persons  because  of  the  broadness  of  the 
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sphere  of  his  personal  thinking,  and  blessing  with  greater  blessing 
those  whom  it  reaches?  That  there  are  many  members  of  educated 
circles  or  many  graduates  of  the  schools  who  have  no  such  testimony 
to  give,  is  true  beyond  all  question.  But  testimony  comes  from  ex- 
perience, and  we  speak  not  of  the  half-way  workers  or  those  who  make 
their  education  a  half-way  thing.  The  witness-bearers  are,  and  can 
be,  only  those  who  live,  as  we  have  said,  according  to  the  true  spirit, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  full  rights,  of  the  education  which  they 
have  enjoyed.     These  witness-bearers  have  but  one  voice. 

But  the  argument,  if  we  ask  for  it,  is  as  good  as  are  the  experience 
and  the  testimony.  The  mind,  if  considered  in  itself,  is  made  with  all 
powers,  not  with  one  power.  To  limit  it  to  the  exercise  of  one  power, 
or  to  but  half  of  the  whole,  is  as  truly  the  part  of  unreason  as  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  body.  The  healthy  growth  is  of  all  the  parts 
together — each  according  to  its  own  measure.  The  one  gift,  adapting 
the  man  to  one  line  of  living  and  working,  may  become  the  leading 
gift  in  life.  But  this  may  not  exclude  the  reasonable  development  of 
other  gifts.  We  may  know  literature  and  art  and  history  and  science, 
not  fully,  all  of  them,  and  equally  well ;  but  on  that  highest  principle 
of  educated  life,  "  everything  of  something  and  something  of  every- 
thing," we  may  give  our  serious  thought  to  what  each  and  all  offer 
to  us.  The  forces  of  the  mind  moving  with  one  leader,  yet  all  mov- 
ing, is  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

Moreover,  as  to  influence  and  results :  Who  knows  that  results  are 
greater  when  the  man  understands  only  one  thing  and  thinks  of  only 
one?  The  results  that  are  seen  may,  perchance,  be  greater;  though 
this,  as  relating  to  all  cases,  will  need  proving.  But  those  that  are 
unseen — who  can  tell  of  them?  And  the  unseen  results  are  often,  if 
not  always,  the  greatest  and  most  important.  In  the  unseen  region 
is  influence.  It  is  itself,  in  the  largest  working  and  measure  of  it,  the 
most  unseen  of  all  things.  But  what  influence  is,  and  from  the  nature 
of  influence  will  ever  be,  so  wide-reaching  as  that  of  a  rich  mind  and 
soul  which  are  filled  out  by  education  on  every  side  to  their  fulness 
of  culture  and  beauty?  We  see  only  a  little  distance;  but  we  know 
something  of  the  power  of  mind  and  soul  extending  beyond  the  little 
distance,  and  beyond  the  greater  distance  also,  and  making  life  and 
light  and  love  far  off  in  other  men.  The  influence  of  the  doer  may 
be  seen,  while  the  influence  of  the  thinker  may  be  unseen.  But  if  so, 
it  is  only  for  the  moment  or  the  present.  The  thinker  of  the  last  gen- 
eration has  his  fruit  in  this  generation.     And  this  is  true^  not  only  of 
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the  great  thinkers  of  the  age,  but  of  every  man  of  serious  thought 
who  thinks  widely  and  passes  to  his  children  and  his  friends  the  ener- 
gizing force  of  his  own  life. 

His  own  life — it  is  here  that  we  turn  inward.  The  end  of  our 
being  is  not,  first  of  all  things,  that  we  should  be  money -making  ma- 
chines, or  agencies  for  charitable  work,  or  promoters  of  physical  com- 
fort in  society,  or  furtherers  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  All  these  things  may  be  included  within  our  living, 
and  may  form,  some  of  them  at  least,  a  noble  part  of  it.  But  we  are 
ourselves  behind  and  beneath  all  these  things  ;  and  if,  in  that  more  hidden 
region  beneath  and  behind  the  outward  work,  we  are  nothing — both  we 
and  the  work  are  insignificant. 

I  know  of  few  thoughts  that  are  more  impressive  to  me,  as  I  reflect 
upon  human  life,  than  the  thought  of  the  differences  existing,  in  this 
hidden  region,  among  the  men  whom  I  chance  to  see  together  in  some 
one  place.  I  sit  in  a  railway  car,  or  in  a  public  assembly,  and  turn 
my  eyes  upon  the  company  around  me.  They  all  seem  for  the  time 
to  have  a  common  aim  and  purpose.  They  are  moving  together,  or 
listening  to  the  same  words.  But  how  widely  apart  they  are  in  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  mind !  The  words  spoken  fall  upon  the  ear  of 
one  of  the  hearers,  and  they  are  as  seed  upon  the  rocky  soil,  or  they 
bear  with  them  suggestions  only  which  are  nearest  to  their  literal 
meaning.  But  for  another  they  open  new  thoughts ;  they  unite  them- 
selves with  the  memories  of  earlier  thinking ;  they  call  up  the  results 
of  studies  in  other  days  and  other  lines ;  they  find  richness  in  the 
mind  everywhere  to  work  upon ;  they  rouse  the  man.  to  joyful  life. 
So  of  the  landscape,  or  the  sunset  brightness,  which  the  traveller  sees. 
It  has  no  lesson  in  itself  for  the  closed  or  unthinking  mind,  to  which 
life  suggests  nothing  but  the  daily  business.  But  for  the  open  mind, 
educated  for  suggestion  and  beauty  and  the  secret  influences  of  nature, 
what  may  not  even  the  passing  vision  of  an  hour  have  in  itself  of 
good! 

How  true  it  is  that  two  persons  may  live  together  in  the  same 
household  or  circle  of  friendship,  without  gaining  for  themselves  the 
same  measures  of  life  in  its  best  and  deepest  sense.  A  score  of 
thoughts  may  come  to  the  one  where  scarcely  a  single  thought  comes 
to  the  other.  Life  thus  becomes  for  the  one  many  times  larger.  It 
takes  hold  upon  many  things  on  every  side,  and  makes  them  all  fruit- 
ful for  itself.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  may  well  desire,  not  material 
things  first  of  all,  but  education ;  not  education  in  its  beginnings  and 
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its  narrow  development,  but  in  its  fulness  as  it  opens  avenues  every- 
whither; not  literature,  or  art,  or  science,  or  history  only,  but  litera- 
ture, and  art,  and  science,  and  history,  as  these  may  be  possessed  by 
the  cultured  man.  We  may  well  desire  to  be  within  ourselves  all 
that  we  can  be,  for  just  in  the  measure  in  which  we  reach  this  round- 
ness and  fulness  of  the  inner  life  we  shall  be  more  nearly  attaining 
to  the  completeness  of  our  manhood. 

As  we  think  of  the  matter  thus,  how  do  the  words  which  are  often 
heard  of  the  demands  of  the  practical  age  and  of  the  necessity  for  the 
life  now  upon  us,  that  men  should  let  all  their  preparation  move  in  a 
single  line,  sink  into  their  own  unworthiness.  The  common  worker 
in  a  factory  may,  from  the  unfortunate  limitations  and  impositions  of 
his  sphere  of  living,  be  obliged,  for  the  general  good,  to  think  and 
labor  only  upon  one  small  piece  of  the  great  workmanship.  But  the 
worker  in  the  great  workshop  to  which  the  higher  education  opens  the 
door  may  think  of  and  know  what  is  beyond  his  special  sphere,  and 
he  must  do  so  for  the  general  good,  because,  in  the  higher  region 
where  he  dwells,  it  is  not  mere  workers^  bat  men,  whom  the  world 
needs  for  its  well-being. 

III.  Thus  I  reach  the  third  starting-point  of  suggestion,  which  I 
discover,  once  more,  in  the  answer  to  the  chief  question,  from  the 
asking  of  which  I  have  moved  forward.  The  higher  education 
should  be  given  to  the  daughters  and  the  sons  alike.  The  foundation 
of  the  claim  for  woman's  education — the  argument  for  it  which  carries 
irresistible  force — is  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  thoughts  which  I 
have  just  presented.  So  long  as  education  is  conceived  of  as  valuable 
merely  for  its  uses,  or  as  desirable  simply  as  fitting  a  person  for  his 
individual  and  peculiar  work,  the  higher  education  of  women  may 
find  many  to  oppose  it  with  objections,  which  may  have,  perchance, 
seeming  reasonableness.  AYhy  should  a  woman  pursue  the  courses 
of  higher  education  which  a  man  pursues?  Her  sphere,  in  most  cases, 
must  necessarily  be  different  from  his.  Let  her  be  educated  for  her 
own  sphere.  But  if  education  is  for  the  growth  of  the  human  mind — 
the  personal  human  mind — and  if  the  glory  of  it  is  in  the  up-building 
and  out-building  of  the  mind,  the  womanly  mind  is  just  as  important, 
just  as  beautiful,  just  as  much  a  divine  creation  with  wide-reaching 
possibilities  as  is  the  manly  mind.  When  we  have  in  our  vision  seri- 
ous thought  as  the  working-force  and  end  of  education,  the  woman 
makes  the  same  claim  with  the  man,  and  her  claim  rests,  at  its  deeuest 
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foundation,  upon  the  same  grand  idea.  Let  the  idea  be  what  it  should 
be — what,  according  to  the  reality  of  things,  it  is — and  the  conclusion 
irresistibly  follows. 

The  woman's  life  is  the  home  life,  it  is  said.  Be  it  so,  for  there  is 
a  blessing  for  the  world  in  the  fact.  But  the  home  life,  as  truly  as 
the  world's  life,  is  the  sphere  for  serious  thought  and  broad  culture. 
It  is  the  lowest  idea  of  home — viewed  from  the  intellectual  standpoint 
— that  it  is  a  place  for  comfort  and  not  for  thinking.  Where  is  the 
child's  first  impulse  for  the  working  of  his  mental  powers  to  be  gained 
but  in  that  consecrated  spot?  Where  is  continual  incentive  to  be 
found  in  youth  and  manhood  so  happily  and  fully  as  there  ?  Not  in- 
centive to  the  special  daily  work  assigned  to  us  in  the  world,  perchance, 
but  to  that  thinking  which  is  the  essence  of  our  life  as  educated  men. 
This  incentive  comes  to  thoughtful  men  from  thoughtful  women,  and 
in  the  true  ideal  home  it  must  be  present.  To  look  upon  the  home  as 
a  spot  to  which  one  may  retire  from  the  weariness  of  thinking  to  the 
rest  of  nothingness  is  to  make  it  unworthy  of  us  as  reasonable  and 
intellectual  beings.  We  ought  to  have  more  of  life-giving  thought 
there  than  anywhere.  The  culture  which  springs  from  such  thought 
should  be  its  most  blessed  gift  to  our  minds. 

The  old  notion  which  men  had  on  this  whole  matter,  in  the  years 
just  before  and  just  after  the  older  part  of  the  present  generation 
began  their  career,  was  that  women  should  be  shut  out  from  all  the 
professions  and  most  of  the  employments  of  the  world.  For  the  wo- 
man to  whom  the  privileges  of  the  higher  education  might  naturally 
ofier  themselves  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  life  and  family,  it 
was  often  deemed  hardly  befitting  her  station  even  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  a  teacher.  The  doors  were  closed,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
every  side.  But  the  world  has  moved  since  those  days,  and  as  it  has 
moved  a  change  has  come — a  great  change,  yet  not  one  that  has 
reached  its  completeness.  The  sphere  for  womanly  effort  has  en- 
larged. The  barriers  in  the  way  of  entrance  into  business  or  profes- 
sional life  have  begun  to  be  removed.  The  necessities  of  self-support 
for  many  women  who  are  not  centres  of  home  life,  and  cared  for  as 
such,  have  become  more  fully  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
former  prejudices,  many  of  them,  have  gradually  died  awaj^,  and  in- 
stitutions for  education  which  are  intended  to  supply  the  need  have 
come  into  being.  There  has  been  a  great  transformation,  indeed. 
There  has  been  great  progress  also.  But  we  still  ask  to-day — many 
of  us  who  claim  to  be  intelligent  thinkers  on  these  subjects — why 
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should  the  woman  be  educated  beyond  what  we  call  her  sphere?  We 
have  not  as  yet,  if  we  say  this,  reached  and  rested  upon  the  founda- 
tion idea  of  education.  Education  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  cultivating  the  thinking-power.  It  is  to  the  end  of  making  a 
knowing,  thinking  mind.  The  higher  education  is  for  the  realization 
of  broad  knowledge  and  wide  thinking.  When  we  know  this,  we 
know  that  the  sister  in  a  household  should  be  educated  as  her  brother 
is  educated ;  that  the  mother  should  have  the  power,  by  reason  of  her 
own  serious  thought  on  literature,  history,  art,  the  varied  good  things 
of  life,  to  guide  and  train  the  thought-power  of  her  children ;  that  the 
wife  should  be  in  intellectual  oneness  with  her  husband,  ever  stimu- 
lating and  inspiring  him  by  her  thinking,  and  never  giving  him  op- 
portunity to  depreciate,  or  seem  to  depreciate,  her  mental  capacity  in 
comparison  with  his  own.  It  is  too  late  in  the  world's  history  to 
think  that  a  woman's  mind  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  a  man's 
mind,  or  that,  whatever  may  be  her  peculiar  sphere,  she  is  not  to  be 
richly,  broadly,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  thoughtfully  educated, 
as  well  as  he. 

TV.  For  my  fourth  and  last  starting-point  of  suggestion,  I  take 
my  final  look  backward  to  the  beginning.  The  thought  of  the  new 
century — the  almost  immediate  future — seems  to  carry  the  mind  for- 
ward to  the  realization  of  what  is  before  us.  We  may  think  of  our- 
selves as  passing  within  the  boimdary  of  the  coming  era,  and  may 
find  in  its  teachings  and  its  hopes  somewhat,  at  least,  that  may  per- 
tain to  ourselves.     The  influence  thus  coming  to  us  should  be  good. 

Let  me  here  offer  two  or  three  suggestions.  The  first  is  that  the 
opening  years  of  the  new  century — the  first  quarter  or  third  of  the 
century  which  many  of  those  now  on  the  stage  of  action  may  know 
within  the  limits  of  their  life-time — will,  as  I  think,  carry  forward  this 
thought  of  the  higher  education  towards  general  appreciation  and  ac- 
ceptance, in  a  measure  far  beyond  what  is  realized  at  present.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant,  we  may  believe,  when  a  new  change  will  have 
come  over  us  as  a  people,  and  we  shall  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
of  our  progress.  We  have,  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country,  al- 
ready passed  altogether  beyond  what  we  may  call  the  pioneer  era. 
We  are  now  passing  through  the  era  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  material  powers  and  gifts.  Within  the  past  thirty  years,  since 
the  outbreaking  of  the  Civil  War,  the  national  life  has  been  trans- 
formed, as  we  may  say,  from  that  of  a  quiet  village  of  the  times  of  the 
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fathers  to  that  of  a  great  metropolitan  city.  Wealth,  and  art,  and 
architecture,  and  invention,  and  discovery  in  science,  and  the  means 
of  learning  and  education,  have  been  developed  almost  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  middle  point  of  the  century.  The  possibilities  for  the 
growth  of  wealth  have  opened  wonderfully,  and  the  possibilities  for 
the  attainment  of  the  good  things  which  wealth  secures  have  presented 
a  constant  and  powerful  incentive  to  take  these  things  into  personal 
possession.  The  mind  and  energy  of  the  people  have,  accordingly, 
been  given  to  the  accumulation  of  property  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. We  have  been  gathering  in  our  wealth  for  the  future,  as  the 
man  in  his  manhood  does  to  the  end  of  enjoying  the  reward  of  the 
later  resting  years.  It  is  for  this  reason  partly,  if  not  wholly — even 
as  has  been  already  intimated — that  the  idea  of  education  as  having 
its  end  in  its  uses  only  has  gained  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind.  We  have  given  ourselves  to  the  accumulating  of  wealth,  as 
our  fathers  gave  their  efforts  to  the  opening  of  the  land  and  its  oppor- 
tunities, in  order  that  the  way  to  wealth  might  be  made  ready  and 
straight.  But  the  two  earlier  stages  are  preparatory  to  a  third.  The 
characteristic  of  the  coming  era  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  making,  but 
rather  in  the  fact  that  what  was  once  making  is  already  made.  We 
are  to  be  beyond  the  introductory  period,  and  in  the  realization  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  We  are  to  be,  in  some  fitting  use  of  the 
term,  a  developed,  and  not  simply  a  developing  people. 

With  this  change,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  is  before  us, 
there  will  naturally  come  to  the  best  thought  of  the  nation — and, 
more  and  more,  even  to  the  popular  thought — the  true  estimate  of 
education  and  of  the  higher  education:  that  it  is  for  the  growth,  the 
broad  and  rich  growth,  of  the  mind's  powers,  and  not  merely  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  material  good  which  may  be  realized  from  it ;  that 
it  is  a  glory  of  life  in  itself,  and  not  alone  in  what  are  called  its  uses ; 
that  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  desired  with  all  earnestness  of  desire  by 
every  man  who  can  secure  it  for  himself.  The  twentieth  century  is  to 
be  more  than  the  nineteenth.  It  is,  we  may  hope,  to  bring  with  itself 
the  full  apprehension  of  the  manhood  of  the  individual  man  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  his  thought  and  culture,  for  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  preparing  by  its  partial  work  and  through  its  devel- 
opments on  many  sides. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  so,  a  second  thought  which  moves  close  beside 
it  is  that  of  the  influence  which  this  near  future  should  send  back  to 
all  who  belong  to  the  educated  families  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
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present  century.  What  should  be  their  thought  for  their  children, 
who  are  to  be  the  mature  men  of  the  next  generation  ?  Should  it  not 
be  the  thought  of  the  higher  education  as  involving  in  itself,  not  special 
preparation  for  special  work  in  life  only,  but  wide  culture  and  knowl- 
edge of  all  ennobling  things?  The  lesson  of  the  coming  years  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  lesson  full  of  significance.  It  is  a  lesson  which  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  passing  by  unheeded,  in  the  rush  and  pressure  of  material  inter- 
ests, but  one  which  has  infinite  meaning  for  the  highest  welfare  of  our 
children's  lives.  If  we  take  it  to  ourselves,  the  future  for  them  will  be 
full  of  richest  and  sweetest  light.  But  if  we  fail,  the  inheritance  of  the 
ages  in  the  bright  coming  age  will  be  lost. 

And  so  the  lesson,  in  all  this  matter,  comes  to  educated  men  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  households.  Their  homes,  if  they  are 
what  they  ought  to  be,  must  give,  first  of  all  things,  their  teachings  to 
those  who  are  within  them,  and  especially  the  children.  And  we  may 
well  remember  that  these  teachings  are  not  limited  to  spoken  words. 
They  are  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  home  which  the  child  breathes 
and  from  which  he  draws  his  mental  and  moral  life.  The  education 
which  is  gained  in  a  school  lecture-room  may,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
be  said  to  come  from  the  talking  of  the  teacher ;  though,  when  we  think 
carefully  on  the  subject,  we  find  that  there  is  more  than  this  even  here. 

But  the  children  of  a  household  do  not  grow  into  their  maturity 
of  character  and  education  after  this  manner.  The  child  does  not  be- 
come intelligent  or  studious  because  his  father  tells  him,  solemnly  and 
earnestly  it  may  be,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  his 
later  years  that  he  should  be  so ;  but  because  he  knows,  by  reason  of 
his  daily  living  in  his  father's  presence,  that  the  father  is  himself  studi- 
ous and  intellectual  and  that  he  values  the  blessing  for  his  own  life, 
which  is  thus  realized,  as  a  priceless  blessing.  It  is  what  the  parents 
are,  and  what  they  say  because  of  what  they  are — what  they  say,  there- 
fore, not  of  set  purpose  or  by  way  of  exhortation,  but  spontaneously, 
and  as  the  bird  sings,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  the  joy  of  its  being, 
it  cannot  help  singing — it  is  this  which  becomes  the  creative  power  for 
the  children's  lives.  The  child  may  have  his  mind  stirred  with  desire 
for  what  education  may  open  to  him,  and  may  be  set  forward  in  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm,  long  before  he  sees  a  school ;  and  it  should  be  so. 
The  earliest  years  have  the  far-distant  promise  in  themselves.  They 
may  well  determine  the  long  future. 

That  serious  thouglit  upon  literature,  history,  art,  and  science — upon 
all  the  great  matters  which  tend  to  culture  and  refinement — has  as  its 
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result  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  home,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  it. 
It  does  for  the  household  what  it  does  for  the  individual  within  him- 
self, and  thus  gives  forth  a  twofold  blessing.  But  if  it  has  this  gift  in 
itself,  it  is  needful  for  all  alike.  Surely  it  must  be  divinely  intended 
for  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man ;  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  home 
which  is  to  be  created  is  the  atmosphere  of  her  peculiar  sphere.  So 
truly  and  impressively  does  the  demand  for  the  higher  education — as 
soon  as  we  understand  its  legitimate  idea  and  meaning — utter  its  voice 
on  behalf  of  woman,  and  call  for  the  opening  to  her  of  pure  and  ele- 
vated thoughts  in  all  spheres.  The  home  is  behind  the  schools,  and 
she  is  the  teacher  in  the  home  for  the  older  as  well  as  for  the  younger. 

But  the  thought  which  I  would  urge  especially  is  this :  that  the  son 
or  daughter  is  made  in  the  iyitellectual  sense — or  should  be  made — before 
the  home  life  is  left.  If  it  be  not  so,  the  schools,  whether  lower  or 
higher,  can  accomplish  only  a  part  of  their  work.  They  are  compelled  to 
begin  where  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  home  come  to  their  end ; 
and  they  must  oftentimes  end  their  efforts  leaving  the  youth  half  com- 
pleted in  this  regard,  as  compared  with  what  he  might  have  been,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  in  the  golden  hours  of  the  early  morning.  The 
twentieth  century  must  bring  the  realization  of  this  work  and  fruit  of 
the  home  life  if  it  is  to  be  what  we  hope  for  it  and  of  it.  If  the 
stimulating,  inspiring  force  of  what  it  shall  realize  may  find  its  way  into 
our  individual  lives  and  homes  during  these  few  years  in  which  we 
are  yet  waiting  for  its  coming,  we  may  partake  of  the  good  fruits  for 
ourselves,  and  send  forth  into  the  future  those  who  follow  closely  after 
us,  fitted  for  the  larger  and  more  joyous  educated  life  which  will  open 
before  them. 

For  the  schools  also,  I  think,  the  on-coming  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury may  and  must  have  its  measure  of  influence.  The  old  education 
was  not  too  broad ;  it  was  too  mechanical.  The  present  education  is 
somewhat  less  mechanical,  but  the  danger  besetting  it  is  that  it  may 
become  too  narrow.  The  era  of  thought  and  of  wide  thought  is  that 
which  we  must  hope  for.  The  story  of  the  German  scholar  amuses  us 
— who,  as  the  end  of  life  was  close  upon  him,  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  he  had  not,  through  all  the  years,  concentrated  his  mind  exclu- 
sively upon  the  consideration  of  the  dative  case.  The. dative  case  seems 
too  small  a  matter  for  a  life-time.  So  we  say  to  ourselves  ;  and  well  we 
may,  if  we  think  of  it  as  we  are  disposed  to  think.  Life  is  not  worth 
living  if  confined  to  so  narrow  a  path  as  that.  But  this  word  of  con- 
demnation which  comes  from  the  lawyer  who  has  studied  nothing  but 
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law,  or  the  chemist  who  thinks  only  and  knows  only  of  chemistry,  has 
its  origin  oftentimes  in  a  kindred  nal-rowness  in  his  own  living.  The  edu- 
cation which  gives  either  of  these  men  nothing  more,  or  but  little  more, 
than  such  knowledge  as  pertains  to  his  own  particular  sphere  is  as 
truly  partial  as  that  of  the  Grerman  scholar  whose  folly  seems  to  both 
of  them  so  great. 

But  the  Grerman  scholar's  idea — at  least  as  we  often  picture  him  to 
ourselves — was  a  mistaken  and  wrong  idea.  It  was  of  the  dative  case 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  a  matter  of  grammar  apart  from  language  and  from 
thought.  Looking  upon  it  thus,  we  say  it  was  scarcely  worthy  of  a  man, 
because  the  thinking  and  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  were  only  mechan- 
ical. The  rules  became  to  him  everything ;  the  thing  for  which  the 
rules  were  made — the  life  of  language  which  they  represented — seemed 
as  if  nothing.  Too  much  of  this  was  in  the  teaching  and  the  schools 
which  some  of  us  knew  in  the  early  days. 

But  if  we  view  this  scholar  according  to  the  possibility  of  his 
thinking,  and  as  perhaps  we  justly  ought  to  view  him,  what  a  different 
aspect  does  he  present  to  us.  The  dative  case — simple  and  single  a 
thing  as  it  is — has  its  delicate,  and  interesting,  and  wide-reaching  rela- 
tions to  thought.  It  is  one  element  in  language,  which  is  the  medium 
of  expressing  thought  on  every  subject.  Its  study  may  thus  unite 
itself  to  the  study  of  books  of  many  sorts  and  may  penetrate  the 
thoughts  of  authors  on  many  themes. 

If  the  scholar  moves  along  the  pathway  of  study  into  its  nature  and  sig- 
nificance, keeping  his  eye  open  to  see  the  paths  which  cross  it  and  lead 
everywhither,  his  thoughts  grow  more  wide-reaching,  as  of  necessity,  the 
longer  he  studies  ;  and  though  his  own  path  may  be  a  narrow  one,  he 
is  no  narrow  man.  So  will  it  be  with  all  things  for  the  genuine  scholar 
of  the  best  type.  The  little  matters  and  the  great  matters  will  alike 
have  a  possibility  of  wide  outlook  for  his  mind — only  the  outlook  may 
be  wider  as  the  matters  with  which  he  deals  are  greater.  There  is 
nothing  narrow  and  insignificant  in  education  when  it  stands  forth 
before  us  in  its  proper  aspect.  It  is  broadening,  elevating,  ennobling 
for  the  intellectual  life  always,  if  it  is  its  ideal  self.  But  as  it  thus 
elevates  and  broadens  the  man,  it  rises  into  the  sphere  of  .the  spirit 
and  above  that  of  the  letter ;  it  subordinates  and  passes  beyond  the 
mechanical  element  pertaining  to  it,  and  makes  thought  and  thinking- 
power  the  end  of  its  effort,  the  atmosphere  of  its  life. 

Such,  as  we  may  hope  and  believe,  is  the  education  which  the  schools 
in  the  coming  century  will  bring  to  those  whose  privilege  it  shall  be  to 
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be  trained  under  their  liigher  influences.  The  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
the  old  systems  will  be  laid  aside.  The  wrong  workings  and  false  ideas 
of  our  time  and  the  time  behind  us  will  be  put  away,  and  a  complete- 
ness will  be  given  to  that  which  has  hitherto  been  partial  and  incom- 
plete. The  era  will  be  for  the  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  household  and 
the  individual,  an  era  of  wide  culture,  in  which  the  higher  education  will 
he  valued  for  what  it  gives  the  man  of  thinking  power  and  range  oftnental 
life.  The  divine  truth  will  be  realized :  the  man,  not  for  rules,  not  for 
uses,  not  for  the  mere  outgoing  of  energy  towards  the  world,  but  for  the 
mind  and  for  thought,  to  which  all  these  things  will  render  their  service 
and  in  which  will  be  blessing  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race. 

Timothy  Dwight. 
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The  chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  incorporated 
under  an  act  assented  to  on  May  16,  1890,  which  came  into  force 
July  1, 1891.  To  assist  in  framing  this  act,  representatives  from  every 
bank  were  invited  to  Ottawa  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  sug- 
gestions and  remonstrances  of  these  delegates  were  for  the  most  part 
adopted  or  heeded.  Under  the  act,  the  charters  of  the  banks  in 
existence  at  the  time  (May  16,  1890),  and  of  any  banks  subsequently 
incorporated  under  its  provisions,  were  extended  to  July  1,  1901. 
The  capital  of  any  bank  thereafter  incorporated  was  fixed  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $500,000,  its  shares  to  be  $100  each;  before  commencing 
business,  $250,000  in  cash  must  be  paid  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
within  one  year  of  incorporation.  Provision  was  made  also  for  the 
payment  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  sum  of  $5,000  as  the 
first  contribution  of  a  bank  to  a  bank-note  redemption  fund.  Share- 
holders have  the  authority  to  fix  within  certain  limits  the  number, 
qualification,  and  remuneration  of  directors,  and  the  amount  of  loans 
and  discounts  which  may  be  afforded  them  or  other  persons  and  com- 
panies. In  the  event  of  insolvency,  each  shareholder  is  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  bank  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  shares 
held  by  him  in  addition  to  any  amount  not  paid  on  such  shares. 

Authority  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  guarantee  and  pen- 
sion funds  for  the  officers  and  employees  and  their  families,  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  to  be  authorized  by  shareholders.  This  is  a  new 
feature  in  banking  legislation,  and  already  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  it.  Heretofore  a  special  act  of  Parliament  was  needed  by  every 
bank  desiring  to  afford  itself  and  its  officers  the  advantages  sure  to 
accrue  from  the  application  of  a  mutual  system  of  guarantee  and  the 
personal  responsibility  of  each  emploj^ee  for  the  good  behavior  and 
efficiency  of  his  fellow-employees.  Pension  funds  will  tend  to  sol- 
idarity on  the  part  of  employees  and  serve  as  an  inducement  to 
long  service.  Directors  are  elected  annually.  Their  stock  qualifica- 
tion is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $3,000  to  $5,000,  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but  the  qualification  may  be  in- 
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creased  by  by-law  approved  by  the  sbarebolders.  To  prevent  tlie 
abuse  of  the  proxy  system,  proxies  must  have  been  executed  within 
two  years  of  the  time  they  are  availed  of.  This  provision  is  unneces- 
sarily severe.  At  the  same  time,  directors  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  frequently  brought  in  touch  with  their  constituents. 

The  capital  of  a  bank  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  (a  committee  of  members  of 
the  government) ;  the  additional  capital  carries  with  it  the  same  privi- 
leges as  to  note  issues  as  did  the  original  capital.  The  new  shares 
must  be  allotted  pro  rata  among  existing  shareholders.  The  capital 
stock  may  be  reduced  by  resolution  of  shareholders,  bat  not  below 
$250,000,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  Board. 
Shareholders  before  being  permitted  to  transfer  their  stock  may  be 
compelled  to  liquidate  any  liability  or  debt  to  the  bank  which  exceeds 
the  value  of  their  remaining  shares.  This  lien  of  a  bank  upon  its  own 
shares  can  be  abused ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  existence  has  been 
found  most  beneficial  in  restraining  the  exercise  by  shareholders,  pos- 
sibly by  directors,  of  the  influence  pertaining  to  their  holdings  in  the 
creation  of  liabilities  to  the  bank.  Purchasing,  dealing  in,  or  lending 
money  upon  the  security  or  pledge  of  its  own  stock  or  of  the  stock 
of  any  bank  is,  however,  strictly  forbidden  under  penalty.  "  Short 
sales  "  of  bank  shares,  at  one  time  in  Canada  a  very  popular  gambling 
operation,  have  been  practically  eradicated  by  a  section  of  the  act 
which  provides  that  only  the  registered  owner  of  shares  may  sell  or 
contract  to  sell  the  same.  The  penalty  for  any  contravention  is  fine 
or  imprisonment.  Executors  and  trustees,  where  the  nature  of  trust 
is  expressed,  are  not  personally  liable  as  shareholders  for  double  lia- 
bility upon  shares  standing  in  their  names,  but  the  estate  and  funds 
in  their  hands  shall  be  liable. 

An  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  principle  of  fixed  cash  reserves. 
The  banks  were  almost  a  unit  against  any  hard  and  fast  regulation, 
pointing  with  convincing  force  to  the  evil  effect  of  such  regulations 
upon  the  money  market  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  had  during  every  financial  crisis  been  called 
upon  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  money  market  by  premature  retire- 
ment of  government  bonds  and  the  deposit  of  their  proceeds  with  the 
national  banks.  It  was  argued,  moreover,  that  there  have  been  in  the 
United  States  frequent  departures  from  the  fixed  reserve  regulations, 
and  that  if  similar  regulations  had  existed  in  Canada,  instead  of  tem- 
poral financial  embarrassment  ending  in  gradual  liquidation,  the  coun- 
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try  would  have  been  brought  face  to  face,  more  than  once,  with  crises 
which  would  have  worked  terrible  havoc  among  its  mercantile,  man- 
ufacturing, and  agricultural  interests.  The  fixed  cash  reserve  principle 
was  abandoned,  leaving,  however,  the  regulation  compelling  banks  to 
hold  at  least  forty  per  cent,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  cash  reserves  in  Dominion  notes — legal  tender. 

The  three  features  aimed  at  in  the  Bank  Act  are  safety,  converti- 
bility, elasticity — all  without  monopoly.     I  take  them  up  in  order: 

I.  Safety.  Under  the  act  of  1880  the  bank-note  issue  of  each 
bank  was  limited  to  the  amount  of  unimpaired  paid-up  capital,  and 
became  in  case  of  insolvency  a  first  charge  upon  the  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution, and,  if  necessary,  upon  the  double  liability  of  shareholders. 
During  the  whole  term  of  the  act,  six  banks,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  had  failed  or  gone  into  liquidation.  Every  dollar 
of  circulation  had  been  paid  or  provided  for  in  cash.  With  such  a 
record,  there  could  not  be  any  grave  excuse  for  questioning  the  safety 
of  the  Canadian  bank-note ;  but,  so  as  to  provide  for  contingencies,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  strengthen  still  further  the  basis  of  secu- 
rity. This  was  done  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  bank 
circulation  redemption  fund,"  the  amount  contributed  by  each  bank 
to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  in  all  five  per  cent  of  the 
average  circulation  of  such  bank  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  to  be  paid  before  July  15,  1891,  the  remaining 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  to  be  paid  before  July  15,  1892.  This  fund 
on  the  latter  date  will  amount  to  $1,600,000  on  an  average  circula- 
tion (estimated)  of  $32,000,000,  and  will  of  course  vary  somewhat 
from  year  to  jesir.  The  fund  will  be  held  by  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment to  the  credit  of  the  banks  contributing  thereto,  and  will  bear 
interest  at  three  per  cent  per  annum.  In  case  of  suspension  of  any 
bank  and  of  its  failure  within  two  months  of  such  suspension  to  ar- 
range for  payment  of  outstanding  notes  and  all  interest  thereon,  the 
fund  is  available  for  payment  of  that  liability.  Interest  will  run 
on  the  notes  of  a  suspended  bank,  without  presentation  for  payment, 
at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  date  of  suspension  to  such  date 
as  is  named  for  payment  thereof.  The  fund,  if  not  replenished  by 
the  suspended  bank,  shall  be  made  up  proportionately  by  contribu- 
tions from  other  banks,  on  demand  of  the  Finance  Department,  but 
"  such  other  banks  shall  only  be  called  upon  to  make  good  to  the 
said  fund  its  share  in  payments  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  one 
per  cent  of  the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation." 
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The  holder  of  a  Canadian  bank-note  has  therefore  as  his  security : 
(a)  a  first  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  bank  itself;  (b)  a  first  lien 
upon  the  double  liability  of  the  shareholders  of  the  bank;  (c)  the 
"bank-note  circulation  fund"  of,  say,  $1,600,000;  (d)  the  absolute 
guarantee  of*  every  other  bank  in  Canada  (subject  to  maximum  assess- 
ment during  any  one  year  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  of  its  average 
circulation).  To  red  ace  the  system  to  figures  on  the  basis  of  the 
condition  of  the  banks  on  January  31,  1891,  the  circulation  at  the 
time,  which  amounted  to  $32,705,400,  was  secured  by — 

Assets  amounting  to  (including  fund) $275,956,236 

Double  liability  of  shareholders 62,717,433 

Total $338,673,668 

It  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  such  security  will  be  an  in- 
ducement to  reckless  banking  or  may  lead  to  over-issues  during  time 
of  panic  or  even  stringency.  To  provide  for  this  contingency,  heavy 
penalties,  running  from  $100,000  if  over-issue  exceeds  $200,000,  to 
$1,000  if  over-issue  is  over  $1,000  and  does  not  exceed  $20,000  (100 
per  cent  of  the  amount  if  excess  is  less  than  $1,000),  are  incurred  by 
the  issuing  bank  for  such  over-issue.  The  pledging  of  issaes  is  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment  of  both  pledger  and  pledgee. 

II.  Convertibility.     Section  55  of  the  act  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  bank  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  insure  the  cir- 
culation at  par  in  any  and  every  part  of  Canada  of  all  notes  issued  or  reissued  by 
it  and  intended  for  circulation;  and  towards  this  purpose  the  bank  shall  establish 
agencies  for  the  redemption  and  payment  of  its  notes  at  the  cities  of  Halifax, 
St.  John,  Charlottetown,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Victoria,  and  at  such 
other  places  as  are  from  time  to  time  designated  by  the  Treasury  Board." 

The  effect  of  this  enactment  is  that  to-day  the  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Halifax  are  accepted  without  discount  in 
British  Columbia,  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  pass 
current  in  the  eastern  maritime  provinces.  Heretofore,  the  note- 
holder travelling  from  province  to  province  was  compelled  to  exercise 
the  same  discrimination  in  filling  his  wallet  and  in  accepting  change 
as  in  the  United  States  in  the  old  days  of  State-bank  issues. 

III.  Elasticity.  The  normal  expansion  of  bank-note  circulation 
during  the  harvest  months  commencing  with  September  has  been 
about  $7,000,000,  equal  to  an  increase  of  about  twenty-three  per  cent 
over  the  normal  circulation  of  the  midsummer  months.  It  was  to 
provide  for  this  heavy  and  impetuous  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country  that  many  people  otherwise  in  favor  of  a  government  issue  or 
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of  an  issue  secured  by  deposit  of  government  securities  found  no 
difficulty  in  advocating  the  continuance  of  the  bank  issues.  The 
elasticity  of  the  issues,  in  Canada  at  least,  is  indispensable  to  the  easy 
and  automatic  exchange  of  products  for  money,  and  so  successfully 
has  the  system  worked  that  during  the  movement  of  crops  in  the 
autumn  of  1891,  with  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  for  money 
and  more  money,  the  Canadian  banks  were  not  only  able  to  supply 
all  legitimate  demands  without  advancing  the  rate  of  interest  by  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,  but  were  also  able  to  increase  the  net  foreign 
balances  to  their  credit  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  from 
$19,000,000  in  August  to  $23,000,000  in  December,  and,  in  addition, 
to  lend  very  large  amounts  to  the  grain-dealers  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  other  Western  grain  centres.  The  president 
of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  last  annual  address,  could  not 
refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  system,  saying : 

"  Amongst  the  privileges  of  the  trade  may  be  mentioned  our  admirable  bank- 
ing system,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  Our  early  legislators 
were  very  wise  and  sagacious  when  they  provided  for  the  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Were  this  feature  of  the 
banking  sj^stem  wanting  in  such  a  season  as  this,  money  would  not  only  be 
scarce,  but  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  much  higher  than  it  now  is ;  and  if 
with  but  twenty-five  million  to  thirty  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  move,  what 
would  the  state  of  things  be  when  .  .  .  one  hundred  million  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  bushels  must  be  taken  care  of?  .  .  .  It  has  been  stated  that  upwards 
of  $3,000,000  has  been  borrowed  from  Canadian  financial  institutions  this  season 
by  grain-dealing  firms  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  to  assist  in  moving  their  large 
crops.  We  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  monetary  institutions  of 
Canada,  exercising  as  they  do  such  a  powerful  influence  in  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  country." 

The  saving  of  capital  under  the  Canadian  system  is  not  confined 
to  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  To  that  amount  must  be  added 
the  "till  money,"  which,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  expanse  served  by 
upwards  of  450  bank  branches,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $15,000,- 
000.  This  amount  is  supplied  by  bank-notes  which  can  be  held  indef- 
initely, awaiting  the  demand  of  the  depositor  or  borrower  without 
loss  of  interest  or  expense  to  the  bank  or  to  its  customer. 

Beyond  the  general  authority  to  "  carry  on  such  business  as  apper- 
tains to  the  business  of  banking,"  including  the  advancing  on  bills  of 
lading  and  warehouse  receipts,  special  authority  is  given  to  lend  to 
manufacturers  upon  the  security  of  goods  manufactured  or  procured 
for  such  purpose,  to  lend  to  the  purchaser  or  shipper  of  products  of 

the  field,  forest,  mine,  and  waters,  and  upon  live  stock  and  dead  stock 
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and  products  thereof.  Every  encouragement,  therefore,  is  extended 
to  those  engaged  in  legitimate  business.  They  can  reasonably  count 
upon  receiving  financial  assistance  if  satisfactory  security  is  forthcom- 
ing. Assistance  may  be  given  under  these  powers  to  dealers  in  cattle 
and  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds,  to  sawmillers,  lumbermen,  and 
others.  The  form  of  pledge  is  short,  and  the  transaction  itself  does 
not  require  public  or,  in  fact,  any  registration.  Although  the  taking 
of  mortgages  and  hypotheques  upon  real  and  personal  property  by  way 
of  additional  security  is  permitted,  the  lending  of  money  upon  the 
security  of  mortgage  or  hypothecation  of  any  land,  tenements,  or  im- 
movable property  is  forbidden.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ship- 
building community  in  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces,  the  right 
of  acquiring  and  holding  security  upon  ships  or  vessels  whilst  build- 
ing and  when  completed  is  recognized,  and  the  same  rights  as  are  en- 
joyed by  individuals  under  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  such 
ship  or  vessel  is  being  built  are  extended  to  banks. 

After  perusal  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  that  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  full  benefit  of  its  powers  to 
issue  currency  and  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  making  advances,  the 
inducements  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  bank  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  headquarters  would  constantly  present  itself,  and  we  find  that,  dis- 
tant as  is  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  in  these  latitudes,  branches 
are  found  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  of  banks  having  their 
headquarters  in  Montreal.  Edmonton,  in  the  far  northwest,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Calgary,  is  accommodated  by  the  branch  of 
a  bank  having  its  headquarters  in  Toronto,  and  has  the  same  banking 
facilities  and  conveniences  as  if  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Toronto.  Nel- 
son, in  the  very  heart  of  the  Selkirks,  is  served  by  branches  from  two 
banks.  But  for  the  branch  system  the  Canadian  Northwest  could  not 
possibly  in  so  short  a  period  have  reached  its  present  state  of  devel- 
opment ;  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  could  not 
have  been  so  speedily  completed.  The  wholesale  merchants  of  Win- 
nipeg are  paying  no  higher  interest  charges  than  the  merchant  princes 
of  Montreal.  The  Northwest  settler  can  borrow  upon  the  security 
of  his  grain  in  store  upon  as  favorable  terms  as  the  Ontario  farmer. 
Compare  the  hardships  endured  by  the  Dakota  settler  if  he  have 
the  misfortune  to  require  a  temporary  loan,  the  one,  two,  if  not  three 
per  cent  per  month  that  he  is  compelled  to  pay  as  interest  if  not  dis- 
count, with  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  his  brother  in  Manitoba,  who  can, 
warehouse  receipt  in  hand,  approach  his  banker  with  ease  and  satis- 
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faction,  knowing  that  the  needful  amount  may  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  Will  not  the  banking  facilities  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  of  themselves  commend  that  district  to  the  in- 
tending settler  as  preferable  in  other  respects  to  equally  attractive 
land  to  the  south? 

In  addition  to  an  elaborate  return  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  bank  to  be  furnished  monthly,  as  on  the  last  day  of  each  month, 
banks  are  required  to  send  in  annually  a  list  of  shareholders.  The 
government  may  also  call  for  special  returns  from  any  bank  whenever 
"  they  are  necessary  to  afford  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  its 
condition."  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bank  shall  "  annually 
make  a  return  of  all  dividends  which  have  remained  unpaid  for  more 
than  five  years,  and  also  of  all  amounts  and  balances  in  respect  to 
which  no  transactions  have  taken  place  or  upon  which  no  interest  has 
been  paid  for  more  than  five  years."  Beyond  obtaining  information 
called  for  by  the  above,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
compel  the  payment  over  to  it  of  all  balances  and  amounts  included 
therein.  A  united  front  was  presented  by  the  combined  banks  against 
the  proposition,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  the  means  of 
placing  depositors  in  banks  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  post-office  savings  banks  and  in  the  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, by  transferring  to  the  custody  of  the  government  amounts 
which  had  been  voluntarily  lodged  with  the  banks.  The  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  clause  was  sharp  and  acrimonious, 
ending  in  a  threat  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  continued  oppo- 
sition to  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  minus  the  "confiscation,"  would 
end  in  the  postponement  of  all  banking  legislation.  The  severity 
of  the  enactment,  even  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  declines  to  render  a  similar  return  regarding 
balances  in  the  post-office  and  other  government  savings  banks,  which 
are  to-day  the  strongest  competitors  of  the  chartered  banks  for  the 
deposits  of  the  people — the  total  of  post-office  savings  bank  deposits 
having  grown  from  $856,814  in  1869  to  $3,105,19o'  in  1879,  and  to 
$21,636,613  on  December  31,  1891,  in  addition  to  which  respectable 
sum  $17,014,2-13  stood,  on  the  latter  date,  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in 
other  government  savings  banks.  These  figures  are  a  refutation  of 
many  of  the  slanders  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  Canada  concerning 
her  progress  since  the  confederation  of  the  provinces.^ 

'The  deposits  of  the  people  in  chartered  banks  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  $47,576,046  to  $152,807,542. 
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Suspension  for  ninety  days  constitutes  insolvency  and  operates  as 
a  forfeiture  of  charter.  Kegulations  exist  for  the  enforcement  and 
collection  of  the  double  liability  of  shareholders.  Transferers  of 
shares  within  sixty  days  of  suspension  are  held  liable  if  actual  share- 
holders fail  to  meet  calls.     And 

'^  as  a  condition  of  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  act,  or  by  any  act  in 
amendment  tliereof,  the  following  provision  shall  have  effect :  The  liability  of 
the  bank  under  any  law,  custom,  or  agreement  to  repay  moneys  deposited  with 
it  and  interest  ( if  anj'^),  and  to  pay  dividends  declared  and  payable  on  its  capital 
stock,  shall  continue,  notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limitations  or  any  enact- 
ment or  law  relating  to  prescription.  This  section  applies  to  moneys  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  deposited  and  the  dividends  heretofore  or  hereafter  declared." 

Although  no  instance  is  on  record  in  Canada  of  any  statute  of 
limitations  having  been  pleaded  by  a  bank  in  defence  to  an  action 
brought  by  a  depositor,  the  above  enactment  was  intended  to  cover 
the  case  of  banks  insolvent  or  in  liquidation,  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
fiscation by  creditors  or  shareholders  thereof  of  unclaimed  credit  bal- 
ances. Another  clause  provides  for  the  payment  of  such  amounts  in 
case  of  insolvency  or  liquidation  to  the  government  of  the  Dominion 
after  a  reasonable  period  subsequent  thereto. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the 
act  andiaof  the  system  under  which  banking  is  carried  on  in  Canada, 
making  little  or  no  reference  to  matters  of  no  moment  to  the  outside 
world,  but  dwelling  upon  the  provisions  in  the  act  which  make  the 
system  unique  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
countr}^  I  doubt  if  the  system  will  be  permanent,  although  confident 
that  with  fair  play  it  will  last  far  into  the  twentieth  century.  With 
any  very  sudden  growth  in  population  or  commercial  development,  the 
dangers  of  an  abuse  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  act  will  be  in- 
tensified. Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  existence  of  the  bank 
circulation  redemption  fund ;  one  institution  may  fatally  exceed  its 
authorized  issue;  another  ma}^,  through  the  very  size  of  its  authorized 
issue,  involve  its  smaller  rivals  in  heavy  responsibilities;  rank  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  directors  and  officers  might  destroy  the  confi 
dence  of  one  bank  in  another  to  an  extent  fatal  to  the  continuance  of 
the  mutual  guaranty.  The  suggestion  of  any  change  will,  however, 
come  from  the  banks  themselves,  and  not  from  the  public,  whose  in- 
terests are  now  more  than  amply  protected.  If  the  note-issue  system 
fails  or  is  abandoned  by  consent,  no  doubt  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
introduce  a  system  involving  the  deposit  of  securities  with  the  gov- 
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ernment  to  cover  authorized  issues.  If  the  range  of  such  securities  is 
extended  so  as  to  include  provincial,  municipal,  railway,  and  other 
first-class  securities,  and  if  the  time  limit  for  the  deposit  of  such  secu- 
rities is  extended  over  a  term  of  years,  the  straining  effect  of  a  change 
from  an  absolutely  elastic  system  of  currency  to  one  more  fixed  would 
probably  be  carried  out  without  serious  consequences.  But  any  such 
change  would  necessitate  the  withdrawal  from  use  of  upwards  of  at 
least  $50,000,000  (bank  circulation  and  "  till  money  ").  Many  years 
will  elapse  before  Canada  can  afford  to  make  any  such  sacrifice. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  make  the  following  suggestions,  which, 
though  not  bearing  on  the  Canadian  bank  system,  would,  I  believe,  if 
adopted,  confer  upon  the  United  States  the  greatest  measure  of  per- 
manent financial  relief  and  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  currency 
question,  which  must  be  faced  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Let 
the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  United  States  be  limited  to  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  the  banks,  and  in  case  of  insolvency  bear  interest  at  five 
per  cent  per  annum  until  date  of  redemption,  and  in  the  mean  time  be 
a  first  charge  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  and  uj)on  the  double  liabil- 
ity of  shareholders,  and  be  further  secured :  (a)  by  a  bank-note  circula- 
tion fund  deposited  with  the  government  of,  say,  five  per  cent  in  gold 
of  the  total  issues,  to  be  contributed  by  each  bank  in  proportion  to  its 
authorized  issue,  and  held  to  redeem  promptly  the  notes  of  any  insol- 
vent bank,  the  fund  to  be  replenished  as  occasion  requires  by  calls 
upon  the  contributing  banks  in  proportion  to  their  average  circulation; 
(b)  by  the  deposit  with  the  Treasury,  of  Government,  State,  munic- 
ipal, railroad,  or  other  marketable  securities  to  the  extent  of  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  authorized  issues,  said  securities  and  their  value 
as  security  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Treasury  arid  hy  a  hoard  repre- 
senting the  contributing  banhs ;  (c)  all  notes  to  be  issued  to  the  banks 
from  the  Treasury  and  to  be  countersigned  by  an  ofiicer  thereof. 

Under  such  a  system  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  United 
States  should  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  people.  Its  soundness 
would  be  unimpeachable,  it  would  contain  sufiicient  elasticity  to  pro- 
vide currency  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
borrower,  it  would  kill  the  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
would  give  a  national-bank  note  a  world-wide  circulation. 

D.    R.    WlLKIE. 


IDLENESS   AND  IMMOEALITY. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  political  and  economical 
changes  of  the  last  hundred  years,  although  it  has  attracted  compara- 
tively little  notice,  is  the  transfer  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  government  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  recent  transfer  of  'power  to  the  people  in  certain  coun- 
tries, such  as  France,  England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Italy, 
meaning  thereby  the  power  of  determining  at  the  polls  who  shall  com- 
pose the  government  and  what  its  policy  on  certain  questions  shall 
be.  But  we  hear  little  about  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  gov- 
erning class,  which  is  also  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  democratic 
movement. 

Now,  the  governing  class  all  over  Europe  was  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Revolution  in  France  and  down  to  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  and,  we  may  say,  down  to  Andrew 
Jackson's  time  in  America,  the  wealthy  class;  and  the  wealthy  class 
until  the  present  century  were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Modern  Europe 
was  in  fact  settled,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  on  the  theory  that  the 
landowners  were  "the  country,"  the  "legal  country"  as  the  French 
call  it,  and  that  everybody  else  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  sojourner  or 
interloper.  Before  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  all  extension  of  the 
suffrage  beyond  the  freeholders  and  all  admission  to  Parliament  of 
men  who  had  no  property  in  land,  was  denounced  as  committing  the 
public  affairs  to  people  who  had  "  no  stake  in  the  country."  The 
property  qualification  for  the  suffrage  which  existed  in  most  States 
of  the  Union  at  the  Revolution,  and  confined  it  to  "freeholders,"  was 
based  on  the  sam.e  assumption,  the  assumption,  that  is,  that  the  nation 
was  made  up  of  those  who  owned  the  land  in  fee  simple,  and  that  all 
others  might  betray  it,  or  run  away  from  it,  or  had  but  a  faint  interest 
in  its  fame  or  prosperity. 

That  this  notion  had  good  traditional  authority  there  is  no  deny- 
ing, for  it  was  the  great  landed  proprietors  who  evoked  some  sort  of 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  man  v/ho  by  force  of  character  and  military  talent  was  able  to 
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gather  a  sufficient  body  of  armed  followers  to  protect  a  certain  bit  of 
territory  against  pillage  by  marauders,  to  build  a  fortified  house  on  it 
in  which  his  dependents  might  find  temporary  shelter  for  their  fami- 
lies and  cattle,  and  guarantee  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  a  fair  amount 
of  security  while  working  in  the  fields,  became  outwardly  the  gover- 
nor of  his  proteges.  Far  from  wishing  to  share  his  authority,  the  great 
dread  of  their  lives  was  that  he  would  lay  it  down  or  fail  to  exercise 
it  with  sufiicient  vigor.  For  similar  reasons  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  have  his  oldest  son  assume  the  same  rights  and  duties  on  his  father's 
death,  and  in  two  or  three  generations  a  hereditary  landed  aristocracy 
was  established,  and  the  reorganized  society  found  it  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  government  there  was,  and  kept  it  there  for  a  thousand 
years. 

The  men  who  owned  the  land,  too,  were  during  all  this  period  the 
only  wealthy  class  except  the  Jews.  Land  v/as  the  only  investment 
which  furnished  anything  that  could  be  called  an  income.  Every- 
body was  more  or  less  afraid  to  let  his  property  out  of  his  sight,  or 
own  property  which  could  be  carried  away.  The  name  given  to  land 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  English  common  law — "real  property  "  or 
"real  estate" — expressed  not  only  the  popular  notion  about  it,  but 
described  the  greatest  political  and  economical  fact  of  the  day.  The 
"  man  of  property  "  was  the  landed  man.  He  and  his  followers  owned 
the  country,  and  it  seemed  for  ages  perfectly  natural  and  right  that 
they  should  govern  the  country. 

Now,  the  peculiarity  of  landed  property  which  draws  its  income 
from  rents  is  that  it  needs  the  personal  attention  of  the  ov\rner.  It 
used  to  make  him  a  great  man  among  his  tenants,  over  whose  future 
he  exercised  much  power;  and  this  power  was  increased  in  many  coun- 
tries by  attaching  to  it  the  administration  of  local  justice  and  the 
management  of  the  financial  afi^airs  of  the  district  or  county.  The 
country  gentleman  for  fully  twelve  hundred  years  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  local  affairs  and  small  controversies,  besides  levying  and 
spending  the  local  taxes.  He  was,  as  a  rule,  consequently  an  extremely 
busy  man,  and  became  in  popular  estimation  the  only  real  states- 
man. Even  in  Burke's  day  a  man  of  his  great  political  genius  was 
held  by  the  Whigs  to  be  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  because 
he  was  not  connected  with  the  landed  gentry.  So  late  as  the  Penin- 
sular war,  that  most  practical  of  commanders,  Wellington,  sent  home 
earnest  appeals  for  officers  of  "good  family,"  meaning  the  sons  of 
country  gentlemen,  as  having  some  special  and  mysterious  superiority 
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in  tlie  work  of  iigliting,  although  he  was  opposed  to  an  enemy  who  had 
overrun  Europe  with  an  army  led  by  the  sons  of  butchers,  bakers, 
and  tavern-keepers.     The  necessity  for  keeping  the  property  together 
in  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  family   in  society   or  politics,  compelled   the   youngest 
sons  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  in  every  modern  European  country 
they  were  enabled  to  shift  for  themselves  by  having  the  public  service 
reserved  for  them.     They  officered  the  army  and  navy  and  the  diplo- 
macy service,  and  got  all  the  best  places  in  the  civil  administration. 
In  fact,  John  Bright  did  not  exaggerate  greatly    when,  speaking  of 
the  period  before  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  filling  subordinate 
places  by  competitive  examination,   he  called  the  public  service  a 
"  huge  system  of  out-door  relief  for  the  younger  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy."    The  French  Eevolution  made  the  first  break  in  this  system 
in  France;  but  it  has  lasted  in  England  almost  down  to  our  own  day, 
and  is  still  in  existence,  in  a  modified  degree,  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  a  description  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  owners  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  were  both 
its  legislators  and  administrators,  and  that  both  the  fathers  and  the 
sons  were  kept  busy.     They  all  had  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
either  as  managers  of  their  own  estates,  or  as  local  magistrates,   or 
as  legislators,  or  as  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, or  as  ministers  of  the  established  Church — an  organization  which 
in  all  countries  in  which  it  existed  possessed  an  enorm_ous  mass  of 
property.     The  economical  or  political  revolutions  which  have  oc- 
curred  within   the   present  century  have  greatly  changed  all  this. 
Power  has  passed  from  the  owners  of  the  land  to  people  of  every  kind 
of  occupation.     The  work  of  legislation  has  been  largely  given  over 
to  poor  men,  or  the  sons  of  poor  men,  who  in  all  parliamentary  coun- 
tries except  England  draw  pay  for  it.    The  administrative  offices  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  same  class.     The  great  landowner  has  been 
converted  almost  everywhere  into  an  annuitant,  drawing  a  certain  in- 
come from  his  estates,  but  exerting  comparatively  little  influence  in 
the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  tenants.     In  a  word,  the  aristocracy  of  all 
countries  except  Germany  has  become  our  idle  class.     It  is  literally 
true  of  the  aristocrats  now  that  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
They  no  longer  render  the  state  the  service  which  the  old  feudal  ten- 
ures exacted  of  them,  and  their  enjoyment  of  large  incomes  drawn 
from  the  industry  expended  on  the  soil  by  others  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  defend  in  the  forum  of  abstract  justice.     The  great 
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landholders  of  tlie  world  have  in  fact  more  and  more  to  protect  them- 
selves by  showing  the  danger  to  all  property  that  would  probably  re- 
sult from  an  attack  in  their  particular  kind  of  property.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  world  no  longer 
passes  into  the  land.  The  passion  for  "broad  acres  "  has  died  or  is 
rapidly  dying  out.  The  number  of  people  who  are  "  land  poor  "  in- 
creases. The  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  means  of  communi- 
cation has,  for  practical  purposes,  thrown  all  the  agricultural  land 
of  the  world  into  one  market,  and  thereby  all  the  farmers,  from  China 
to  Peru,  compete  with  each  other. 

As  either  a  consequence  or  an  accompaniment  of  this,  the  accumu- 
lated capital  of  each  year  is  now  gathered  up  by  corporations  who  turn 
it  over  in  all  sorts  of  industrial  enterprises,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  hired  employees,  and  pay  the  owners  a  moderate  but  tolerably 
sure  percentage  on  it.  If  it  is  not  disposed  of  in  this  way,  it  goes  into 
government  loans,  on  which  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes.  Now, 
the  amount  of  these  investments  from  which  men  may  draw  a  cer- 
tain  income,  without  any  exertion  of  mind  or  body  on  their  own 
part,  is  something  enormous.  The  capital  invested .  in  the  rail- 
roads of  the  world  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000,000.  The  total  na- 
tional debts  of  the  world  are  estimated  at  $82,000,000,000.  A  good 
deal  of  this,  of  course,  does  not  yield  interest,  but  if,  on  the  average,  it 
pays  one  per  cent,  the  income  drawn  from  it  is  immense,  and  we  leave 
out  of  sight  the  very  large  number  of  various  industrial  enterprises 
owned  by  corporations  whose  shares  may  be  held  by  anybody,  how- 
ever unused  to  and  unfit  for  active  business. 

The  interest  on  this  great  sum,  of  course,  goes  in  a  considerable 
degree  into  the  pockets  of  men  and  women  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  industry,  and  represents  their  savings.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  helpless  people,  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  aged  and  infirm.  Much  of  it  passes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  churches.  But  it 
affords  also  to  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
the  means  of  living  lives  of  absolute  leisure,  of  abstaining,  that  is 
to  say,  from  all  distasteful  labor,  from  doing  the  things  they  do  not 
like  to  do ;  and  what  is  perhaps  fully  as  important  in  its  moral  aspect 
is,  that  it  breaks  their  connection  with  any  particular  locality.  In  the 
old  days  before  the  creation  of  this  great  mass  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
nearly  every  man  was  bound  by  ties  of  some  sort  to  a  particular  place, 
in  which  his  presence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  was  made 
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necessary  by  some  sort  of  duty,  or  from  wliich  departure  was  difficult 
or  inconvenient.  Of  course  this  is  still  true  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. The  majority  of  the  human  race  are  still  in  a  certain  sense 
adscripii  glebce  bound  by  uncontrollable  circumstances  to  pass  their 
lives  in  some  particular  spot  of  earth.  But  the  proportion  which  can, 
if  they  please,  lead  nomad  lives,  that  is,  can  pass  from  place  to  place 
at  will  and  settle  themselves  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  any 
one  that  takes  their  fancy,  gains  very  rapidly  and  is  now  very  large 
in  every  country.  England  and  America  supply  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  ^^  heimathlosen^''^  as  the  Germans  call  people  who 
have  no  fixed  domicile,  owing  doubtless  in  part  to  Anglo-Saxon  rest- 
lessness, but  certainly  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  large  revenue 
yielded  in  these  countries  by  various  kinds  of  what  we  call  "  interest- 
bearing  securities,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  large  number  of  persons 
in  both  countries  who  have  investments  which  do  not  call  for  their  per- 
sonal attention  and  are  made  fruitful  by  other  people's  management  and 
labor.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this  migration  has  serious  objects  in 
view — such  as  health  or  education.  But  the  proportion  of  it  that  is 
simply  aimless  wandering  in  search  of  new  forms  of  excitement  or 
amusement  is  very  large  and  is  growing.  One  of  the  most  marked 
effects  of  this  migratory  habit  is  a  certain  volatility  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  very  long  on  one  object  or  on  one 
species  of  occupation  or  amusement,  and  ends  by  reducing  its  Wctims 
to  a  somewhat  childish  mental  condition.  Every  one  who  has  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  fashion  and  leisure  which  is  to  be 
found  at  any  of  the  European  winter  and  summer  resorts  must  have 
observed  how  easily  people  tire  of  their  amusements  and  companions, 
how  necessary  frequent  change  of  place  or  pursuit  is  to  their  com- 
fort, and  how  often  they  remind  one  of  the  perennial  childish  cry, 
"  Mamma,  what  shall  I  do  next?  " 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  discussing  Lord  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After,"  enumerates  the  changes  which  have  come  over  Eng- 
land within  that  period,  and  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  marked  the 
great  increase  of  this  idle  class,  and  he  throws  on  them  the  burden 
of  justifying  their  existence.  But  the  increase  continues  in  an  accel- 
erated ratio.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  they  think  of  is  justifying 
either  their  existence  or  the  manner  of  their  existence.  No  class  are 
less  given  to  any  species  of  speculative  inquiry  or  less  troubled  about 
the  moral  aspect  of  their  pursuits.  In  so  far  as  the  members  have 
become  serious,  it  is  in  desiring  new  forms  of  amusement  or  new 
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places  to  play  in.  In  fact,  they  have  made  amusement  a  business, 
and  engage  in  it  with  an  attention  to  details,  a  regard  to  finish  and 
efficiency,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  success 
in  any  species  of  trade  or  industry.  Where  they  are  weak  is  in  want 
of  persistence,  for  to  nothing  is  a  life  of  amusement  more  fatal,  as  I 
have  said,  than  the  power  of  continuance  in  any  one  pursuit.  The 
will  becomes  gradually  weakened  under  long  release  from  strenuous 
exertion,  and  the  thing  "got  up,"  however  successful  it  may  be,  soon 
becomes  tiresome. 

There  is  one  distraction,  however,  of  which  the  idle  class  can  hardly 
be  said  ever  to  tire  and  which  idle  people  can  hardly  be  considered 
capable  of  avoiding,  and  that  is  the  distraction  of  love-making  under 
more  or  less  illicit  conditions.  This  is  what  they  fall  back  on  when 
all  else  fails  or  becomes  vapid.  When  men  and  women  are  thrown 
together  in  the  midst  of  luxury  without  duties  or  responsibility,  and 
without  exposure  to  an}^  criticism  except  what  comes  from  persons 
similarly  situated,  the  possibilities  of  scandal  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
the  air  is  soon  filled  with  it.  The  sexual  passion  is  of  all  passions  the 
most  wayward,  watchful,  and  readiest  for  temptations.  .Neither  land 
nor  religion,  nor  tradition  nor  custom,  has  yet  been  able  to  furnish  a 
force  capable  of  keeping  it  wholly  within  the  artificial  channels  which 
society  has  provided  for  it.  Propinquity,  as  is  well  known,  is  always 
liable  to  rouse  it  into  action  even  in  the  most  humdrum  conditions. 
The  disposition  of  the  "any  man"  to  fall  in  love  with  the  "any 
woman  "  whom  he  sees  most  frequently  is  one  of  the  common-places 
of  worldly  wisdom.  So  is  the  disposition  of  the  "  any  woman  "  to  see 
in  the  "  any  man  "  with  whom  she  may  be  thrown  into  daily  or  fre- 
quent intercourse  a  possible  lover.  On  this  very  solid  anthropological 
fact  the  code  of  propriety  which  in  all  countries  regulates  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  has  been  framed.  In  semi-barbarous  societies  it 
is  framed  by  men,  is  rigid  in  its  requirements  and  Draconian  in  its 
penalties.  In  highly  civilized  societies  it  is  largely  framed  and  enforced 
by  women,  and  though  its  provisions  have  been  greatly  relaxed  and 
its  sanctions  much  mitigated,  nevertheless  its  basal  assumption,  as 
the  philosophers  say,  remains  undisturbed.  That  assumption  is  that 
when  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  tlirown  together  with  nothing 
to  do,  they  need,  whether  married  or  single,  to  be  closely  supervised. 

This  precise  situation  does  not  often  arise  when  people  are  living 
in  their  homes  in  their  own  countries.  They  have  there  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities,  and  perhaps  work   to   do.     They  are  surrounded  by 
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relatives  or  friends,  and  feel  the  harness  of  custom  and  tradition  and 
public  opinion  in  nearly  every  act  of  their  lives.  The  first  step  in  the 
path  of  vice  or  folly  draws  forth  warnings  which  they  have  been 
taught  by  long  habit  to  respect.  But  when  removed  from  the  pres- 
sure of  these  time-honored  restraints,  as  in  the  large  country-houses  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  and  as  in  the  fashionable  resorts,  such  as 
Pau  or  Monte  Carlo,  or  a  score  of  other  places  which  I  need  not  enumer- 
ate, which  in  our  time  are  crowded  with  the  rich  and  idle  both  summer 
and  winter,  the  air  becomes  charged  with  amorous  electricity;  men 
and  women  become,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ready  for  amorous 
adventures.  There  are  few  women  who  are  not,  under  such  conditions, 
more  or  less  ready  for  the  mild  excitement  at  least  of  repelling  unlaw- 
ful advances,  and  few  or  no  men  who  do  not  believe  themselves 
worthy  of  a  honne  fortune^  and  likely  to  fall  in  for  one  any  day. 
Hunting,  polo,  lawn  tennis,  gambling,  dinner -giving,  all  pall  in  the 
long  run,  or  are  confined  to  certain  seasons,  but  the  eioige  Weih  remains 
as  a  perennial  resource.  The  annual  social  chronicles  of  the  Indian 
sanitaria  in  "  the  Hills  "  and  of  the  pleasure  resorts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continents  contain  illustrations  in  abundance  of  the  tremen- 
dous strain  which  an  idle  and  luxurious  life  puts  on  the  bonds  of 
the  old  morality.  The  murders,  the  duels,  or  the  elopements  which 
every  now  and  then  occur,  impressive  as  they  are,  give  but  a  slight 
idea  of  the  moral  turmoil  which  goes  on  below  the  surface.  Every 
year  contributes  its  list  of  catastrophes  of  which  the  world  never 
hears,  of  work  made  hopelessly  repulsive  on  the  very  threshold  of  life, 
of  family  peace  destroyed  beyond  recovery,  of  affections  irretrievably 
diverted  from  their  old  and  lawful  channels,  of  honest  worth  covered 
with  ridicule,  of  high  aspirations  quenched  in  a  swash  of  triviality  or 
childish  "  gayety."  The  worship  of  wealth,  in  its  coarsest  and  most 
undraped  form,  too,  that  is,  wealth  as  a  purveyor  of  meat,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, and  ornamentation,  which  goes  on  in  this  milieu^  "makes  hay" 
of  all  noble  standards  of  individual  and  social  conduct. 

Perhaps  the  very  worst  influence  of  the  idler,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  of  their  lives  on  what  is  called 
''  the  labor  problem."  "  The  labor  problem  "  is  really  the  problem  of 
making  the  manual  laborers  of  the  world  content  with  their  lot.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  an  insoluble  problem.  No  discoveries  nor  inventions 
will  ever  solve  it  as  long  as  population  continues  to  press  close  on  the 
available  products  of  human  industry.  The  causes  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  masses  with  their  condition  may  change  from  age  to  age, 
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but  the  dissatisfaction  will  continue,  and  the  blame  will  be  always 
laid  on  those  who  have  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  goods  than  others. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the  existing  discontent  is,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, aggravated  by  the  spectacle  of  the  enjoyment  by  the 
growing  idle  class  of  the  benefits  of  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tions, without  any  contribution  worth  mention  to  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  maintaining  these  organizations.  The  taxes  paid  by  the  annuitant 
or  rentier  class  are  but  a  trifling  return  in  reality  for  the  security  they 
possess  for  person  and  property.  The  workers  of  the  world  provide 
them  with  police,  with  courts  of  justice,  and  means  of  travel — in 
short,  every  agency  which  makes  their  enjoyment  possible,  for  sums 
in  cash  which  they  would  hardly  pay  to  a  good  club.  Keasonably 
or  unreasonably,  the  masses  resent  this  more  and  more.  It  gives 
mere  envy  an  air  of  respectability  and  rationality.  Tliey  say  that 
even  if  a  good  defence  may  be  made  for  inequality  of  conditions  based 
on  inequality  of  capacity  and  services,  there  ought  not  in  truly  demo- 
cratic communities  be  any  people  who  render  no  service  at  all,  and  who 
allow  others  to  till,  and  spin  and  weave,  and  police,  and  fight,  and 
teach,  and  invent  and  discover,  plough  the  seas  and  dig  the  mines  for 
them,  while  they  look  on  and  draw  their  quarterly  dividends  and 
spend  them  in  childishness;  that  we  shall  never  have  social  peace  till 
every  man  has  a  fair  share  of  the  social  burdens. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  class  called  "  men 
of  leisure  "  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  contributions  of  this  class 
to  civilization  have  been  very  great.  There  are  books  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  community  which  cannot  be  contributed  by  busy  men. 
It  is  only  the  men  of  leisure  who  can  look  after  the  artistic  side  of 
life,  and  the  artistic  side  of  life  has  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  keep 
man  above  the  contented  ox  or  porker.  The  services,  too,  which 
they  render  to  the  state  by  being  allowed  to  choose  their  work  are 
often  of  inestimable  value.  No  one  can  think  of  Darwin's,  or  Grote's,  or 
Cavour's,  or  Gladstone's,  or  Howard's,  or  Motley's  competency  without 
thankfulness.  Even  the  socialists  share  this  feeling.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  all  men  of  leisure  will  turn  their  leisure  to  useful  ac- 
count; and  it  would  be  therefore  dangerous,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to 
make  a  rule  prohibiting  their  existence.  The  best  thing  in  the  world 
is  individual  freedom ;  and  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  work  by  law 
when  there  is  no  fear  of  his  becoming  dependent  on  the  labor  of  others 
for  a  livelihood,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  slave.  Better  that 
ten  men  should  loaf  than  that  one  should  lose  his  liberty. 
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But  modern  democracy  must  take  on  itself  part  of  the  blame  which 
it  throws  on  the  idlers.  The  rich  are  being  gradually  and  relent- 
lessly excluded  as  a  rule  from  public  office  in  all  the  democratic 
countries.  There  are  enough  well-to-do  men  of  leisure  in  New  York 
to  give  us  an  excellent  city  government  without  payment,  except  in 
the  subordinate  places,  were  the  poor  willing  to  give  up  their  chance 
of  the  salaries.  Venice,  in  its  best  days,  secured  a  large  body  of 
good  officials  by  compelling  men  of  fortune  to  serve  in  the  offices  to 
which  they  were  elected.  Berlin  has  to-day  a  iirst-rate  common  coun- 
cil made  up  in  the  same  way.  But  there  is  very  little  chance  of  our 
seeing  this  system  spread.  The  most  discouraging  phenomena  of 
government  by  universal  suffrage  thus  far  is  its  strong  tendency  to 
treat  public  offices  as  "  plums  "  rather  than  trusts,  to  be  distributed 
among  poor  men  as  rewards  for  winning  elections,  and  to  consider  in- 
difference to  the  salary  as  a  positive  disqualification. 

As  long  as  this  tendency  lasts,  we  fear  the  alienation  of  the  rich 
and  their  disposition  to  make  amusement  a  serious  business  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  chief  cure  will  be  found  only  in  the  resolute  resistance 
of  the  individual  conscience.  Nothing  does  more  in  this  country  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  the  pleasure-seekers  than  the  tendency  of  rich 
fathers,  backed  up  in  this  by  the  public  generally,  to  treat  money- 
making  as  the  only  serious  business  of  life.  A  young  man  bred  in 
this  notion  naturally  says  to  himself  when  he  inherits  a  fortune: 
"  Money-getting,  however  laudable  a  pursuit  in  itself,  is  surely  only 
incumbent  on  those  who  have  not  got  it  or  want  more  of  it  than  they 
have  got.  Why  should  I,  who  have  got  all  I  want,  continue  to  work 
for  it?  No,  I  must  enjoy  it."  And  when  he  has  given  himself  up  to 
the  child's  life,  buying  fresh  toys  every  day  and  throwing  them  away 
the  next,  the  only  thing  which  excites  the  wonder  of  those  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  who  do  not  envy  him,  is  that  he  should  not 
have  "  stayed  in  business."  The  truth  is  that  there  has  never  been 
an  age  of  the  world  in  which  there  were  such  opportunities  for  men 
of  fortune  to  find  enjoyment  in  contributions  to  the  general  welfare. 
To  some  natures  philanthropy,  pure  and  simple,  is  odious,  but  there 
remain  art,  literature,  science,  agriculture,  education.  By  this  last  I 
do  not  mean  simply  the  instruction  of  youth  either  at  schools  or  col- 
leges, but  also  the  work  of  persuasion  through  voice  and  pen.  There 
never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  such  a  field  for  orators  and 
writers  as  a  democratic  country  now  offers.  There  is  no  nobler  nor 
more  fascinating  game  than  the  work  of  changing  the  opinions  of 
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great  bodies  of  men,  by  inducing  them  to  discard  old  beliefs  and  take 
on  new  ones,  or  arresting  their  rush  after  strange  gods.  But  very  few 
indeed  ever  take  up  any  such  work  late  in  life.  The  taste  for  it  must 
be  formed  and  the  equipment  provided  in  youth.  Though  last,  not 
least,  the  delusion  must  be  got  rid  of  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
act  on  the  minds  of  one's  fellow-men  unless  one  can  thereby  get  an 
office.  It  is  this  which  makes  a  great  many  useful  young  men  wash 
their  hands  of  politics  and  go  in  for  polo  and  tennis  and  flirtations 
instead.  Official  life,  as  our  Government  is  now  organized,  has  no 
field  for  a  really  high  ambition.  Public  functionaries  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  puppets  of  the  managers  outside,  and  the  man- 
agers are  whatever  public  opinion  lets  them  be  or  insists  on  their 
being.  The  coming  rulers  of  men  are  those  who  mould  the  thoughts 
or  sway  the  passions  of  the  multitude. 

E.   L.    GODKIN 
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The  entrance  of  woman  into  industries  was  assured  wlien  the  fac- 
tory system  of  labor  displaced  the  hand  system.  Harriet  Martineau, 
on  her  visit  to  America  in  1840,  found  but  seven  employments  open 
to  woman — teaching,  needle-work,  keeping  boarders,  working  in  cotton- 
mills,  type-setting,  work  in  bookbinderies,  and  household  service. 
To-day  there  are  but  few  lines  of  remunerative  employment  not  open 
to  her.  In  Massachusetts — and  the  statistics  in  Massachusetts  are 
indicative  of  conditions  in  all  advanced  States — of  the  394,584  per- 
sons engaged  in  all  the  great  industries  in  1885,  112,762  were  women 
and  281,822  men  ;  and  the  percentages  of  women  engaged  in  different 
industries  were  as  follows  : 

INDUSTRIES.  j^^^  Workers.  industries.  ^^^  Workers. 

Federal  employment 12.  Transportation 29 

Professional  service 46.26  Agricultm^e 52 

Personal  service 40.66  Fisheries 09 

Trade 11.09  Manufacture 28.58 

The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  states  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States  65.5  per  cent, 
and  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  more  than  90  per  cent,  are 
women.  These  figures  show  how  thoroughly  woman  has  broken  out 
of  industrial  subjection  into  a  free  field. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  arises  is.  How  has 
woman's  moral  and  intellectual  condition  been  changed  by  her  new 
industrial  environment  ?  To  my  own  mind  this  is  an  entirely  one- 
sided question,  although  I  am  free  to  admit  that  my  views  have  under- 
gone something  of  a  change  as  ofiicial  investigation  has  progressed. 
That  she  is  intellectually  better  off  now,  there  is  no  question.  The 
factory  has  taken  the  lowest  orders  and  raised  them  to  higher  planes ; 
that  is  to  say,  while  the  factory  has  simplified  labor  and  thus  en- 
abled a  comparatively  ignorant  class  to  perform  the  work,  it  has 
raised  this  comparatively  ignorant  class  to  a  higher  intellectual  plane, 
while  it  cannot  be  shown  that  it  has  caused  women  of  higher  intel- 
lectual development  to  degenerate  from  their  former  standard. 
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In  the  Eastern  States  we  have  seen  the  gradual  changes  in  fifty 
years  of  three  nationalities  of  factory  employees.  The  American  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  New  England  or  the  Middle  States,  was 
formerly  found  in  the  textile  factories.  She  gave  place  to  the  Eng- 
lish girl,  and  the  English  girl  in  turn  to  the  Irish  operative.  The 
Irish  operative  has  gradually  given  place  to  the  French-Canadian,  and 
many  Swedes  are  now  taking  their  places  at  the  looms  and  before 
the  spinning  frames.  But  successively  each  has  stepped  up  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  and  in  the  improved  conditions  of  her  environ- 
ment. Irish  girls  are  now  found  in  our  great  stores — bright,  keen 
saleswomen.  The  daughters  of  scrubwomen,  having  received  an 
education  in  our  public  schools,  have  become  ambitious  to  occupy 
places  that  their  mothers  could  not  occupy.  Tliese  facts  prove  em- 
phatically the  intellectual  advantages  which  have  surrounded  woman, 
while  in  the  higher  lines  of  work  the  opening  of  universities  and 
colleges  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  enabled  her  to  be- 
come equipped  for  the  best  professional  employment.  The  number  of 
colleges  and  other  institutions  to  which  woman  has  access  to-day  in 
this  country  alone  strongly  supports  this  position.  There  are  now 
228  colleges  of  the  liberal  arts  and  198  institutions  for  higher  instruc- 
tion open  to  woman.  Without  industrial  prosperity  and  the  mental 
stimulation  which  has  come  through  active  remunerative  employment, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  great  number  could  not  have  been 
reached. 

With  reference  to  moral  conditions,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  popular  impression  is  that,  so  far  as  wage-workers  are  concerned, 
the  morals  of  woman  are  not  up  to  the  standard  under  the  old 
hand  system  of  labor,  in  which  she  took  little  or  no  part,  and  that  her 
entrance  into  the  industrial  field  has  lowered  her  moral  standard  ;  and 
the  statement  is  constantly  made  that  low  wages  naturally  compel 
women  to  supplement  their  earnings  by  an  immoral  life.  I  believe 
this  view  to  be  absolutely  false,  and  that  the  workingwomen  of  this 
or  any  other  civilized  country  are  upon  as  high  a  plane  of  purity  as 
any  class  in  the  community.  I  make  this  statement  upon  positive  in- 
vestigations which  I  have  carried  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible,  but 
not  so  far  as  I  hope  to  carry  them  ;  and  in  whatever  direction  I  have 
turned  my  studies  of  the  moral  character  of  women  engaged  in  indus- 
try, the  result  has  been  the  same,  whether  in  this  countr}^,  in  Great 
Britain,  or  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.     When  I  have  officially 

stated  the  results  of  such  investigations,  I  have  from  some  quarters 
23 
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been  denounced  as  introducing  evidence  which  tended  to  insult  the 
very  women  involved,  by  implying  that  their  character  needed  de- 
fence.    Nothing  has  been  further  from  my  mind  than  this. 

In  1881  I  had  the  honor  and  the  satisfaction  of  making  an  ex- 
tended personal  inquiry  into  the  conditions  surrounding  factory  life 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  I  found  in  that  investigation  that 
the  charge  that  the  factory  promoted  immorality  and  swelled  the  crimi- 
nal lists  was  unfounded.  The  impression  that  the  reverse  was  true 
first  grew  and  gained  prominence  from  the  condition  of  Manchester, 
England,  where  a  large  cellarage  population  which  formerly  existed, 
but  which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  factory.  The  truth  was  that  the  cellarage  population 
of  Manchester  wavS  only  to  a  very  small  degree  a  factory  population. 
It  belonged  rather  to  the  miserable  hovel  tenantry  outside  the  factory 
workers  which  made  Manchester's  criminal  lists  in  the  past  so  large. 
The  mistake,  then,  was  in  taking  Manchester,  which  is  not  a  purely 
factory  town,  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  factory  system  ; 
and  from  this  mistake  the  idea  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of  writers 
that  the  factory  was  responsible  for  immoral  phases  of  life.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  official  returns  from  the  penitentiary  of  Man- 
chester that  only  eight  out  of  fifty  immoral  women  came  from  the 
factory,  and  twenty-nine  out  of  fifty  came  from  domestic  service. 

An  extensive  personal  examination  of  the  criminal  records  of  a  large 
number  of  British  factory  towns  disclosed  to  me  the  fact  that  neither 
the  ranks  of  the  immoral  nor  the  criminal  lists  were  increased  to  so 
great  an  extent  from  the  factory  population  as  from  other  classes.  A 
manager  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Coates,  at 
Paisley,  in  Scotland,  a  man  who  had  been  in  service  more  than  forty 
years,  informed  me  that  during  that  whole  period  no  one  had  ever  gone 
from  those  works  into  a  life  of  immorality.  From  the  original  entries 
of  arrests,  I  was  able  to  draw  very  clear  conclusions,  and  these  conclu- 
sions were  in  almost  every  case  in  favor  of  the  working  people,  both 
male  and  female.  Taking  a  series  of  years,  from  1874  to  1880,  inclu- 
sive, I  found  that  the  percentage  of  factory  operatives  twenty  jesus  of 
age  and  upward  of  the  whole  population  in  the  city  of  Manchester 
was  fourteen,  while  the  percentage  of  arrests  of  factory  operatives 
of  the  whole  number  of  arrests  was  but  nine  and  a  half.  M.  Eey- 
baud,  in  his  investigations  in  France,  found  a  constantly  decreasing 
criminal  list  in  a  constantly  increasing  factory  population.  The  con- 
clusion is  evident  that  if  factories  have  a  bad  influence  on  morals, 
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crime  should  remain  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  factory  workers 
increases. 

In  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  the  director  of  police  informed  me  that  in  1876 
the  total  number  of  arrests  was  2,884,  while  in  1880  it  was  but  2,6^9, 
of  which  number  2,366  were  males  and  only  833  females,  although 
the  larger  proportion  of  operatives  were  females  and  the  operative 
population  of  Chemnitz  was  constantly  increasing.  In  this  country 
the  examination  of  original  official  entries  showed  that  in  Lewiston, 
Me.,  the  factory  population  was  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  34  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  over  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  percentage  of 
arrests  of  factory  operatives  of  the  whole  number  of  arrests  in  that 
city  was  but  8.5.  For  Pawtucket,  E.  I.,  whose  factory  population 
was,  when  I  made  the  inquiry,  over  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  over  ten 
years  of  age,  tlie  percentage  of  arrests  of  factory  operatives  of  the  whole 
number  of  arrests  was  but  11.5.  The  police  records  of  Fall  Eiver, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  largest  textile  cities  in  America,  and  where  the  records 
are  very  complete,  showed  that  the  operatives  supplied  38+  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  arrests,  while  they  constituted  88+  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population  over  ten  years  of  age;  and  the  factory  population 
of  Lowell,  which  was  80+  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  in  that  city,  furnished  but  22+  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  arrested.  In  the  great  shoe-factory  city  of  Lynn  the 
shoe  factories  furnished  28+  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  and  but  24  per  cent  of  the  persons  arrested. 

These  facts  are  quite  representative  in  their  character,  and  should 
dispel  the  impression  that  the  bulk  of  the  crime  of  manufacturing 
towns  comes  from  the  factory.  It  is  true  that  the  new  system  of  in- 
dustry, by  securing  a  better  competency,  fights  bad  instincts  with  the 
very  best  weapons — the  interests  of  those  it  employs.  In  large  towns 
the  factories  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the  nuisances  which  a 
rapid  increase  of  population  beyond  the  due  limits  of  accommodation 
must  necessarily  produce.  Notwithstanding  the  poor  material  with 
which  tiie  factory  system  has  often  to  deal,  the  contest  for  civilization 
is  progressing  successfully  through  its  influence ;  and  when  the  power 
of  moral  forces  is  universally  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  industrial 
enterprises,  the  ratio  of  arrests  among  factory  workers  of  the  whole 
number  of  arrests  will  be  very  much  less  than  it  is  now. 

Turning  more  specilicall}^  now  to  the  question  of  the  immorality 
of  women,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  regular  employment  is  con- 
ducive to  regular  living,  and  that  regular  employment  does  not,  as  a 
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rule,  harmonize  with  a  life  of  immorality  and  intemperance,  or  even 
of  crime.  The  factory  women  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  will 
compare  favorably  in  respect  to  chastity  with  the  women  of  any 
other  class.  A  factory  girl  whose  character  is  not  good  usually  finds 
herself  in  an  atmosphere  uncongenial  at  first,  and  finally  so  chilling 
that  she  leaves  the  establishment.  What  there  is  in  factory  employ- 
ment that  is  not  in  other  employments  which  should  tend  to  an  un- 
chaste life  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  There  are  but  few  statistics 
relative  to  this  question,  but  all  my  own  inquiries  have  developed  but 
one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  the  factory  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
unchastity  to  an  undue  degree.  The  few  statistics  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  but  emphasize  this  position,  and  happily  supplement 
the  results  of  the  investigation  just  referred  to. 

In  1884:  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  very  careful  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  workingwomen  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  re- 
sult was  as  emphatic  as  that  reached  in  the  investigation  of  1881  in- 
volving many  cities  and  towns  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
testimony  of  the  police  of  Boston  was  very  gratifying,  and  was  fully 
expressed  by  a  captain  of  police  when  he  said  that  people  who  charged 
the  workingwomen  with  unchastity  did  not  know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  All  the  officers  with  whom  the  experts  in  this  investiga- 
tion conversed  on  the  subject  gave  similar  testimony.  The  conclu- 
sion of  that  investigation  was  that  so  far  as  their  moral  condition  was 
concerned  the  workingwomen  of  the  city  of  Boston  were  making  a 
heroic,  honest,  and  virtuous  struggle  to  earn  an  honorable  livelihood, 
and  that  it  was  rare  that  one  of  them  could  be  found  leading  an  im- 
proper life.  The  fact  that  here  and  there  a  girl  forsakes  the  path  of 
virtue  and  leads  a  sinful  life  should  not  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
the  class  to  which  she  belongs,  especially  when  her  life  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  temptation,  as  is  the  case  with  girls  struggling  on  five 
dollars  a  week.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  be  good  on  a  sure  and  gen- 
erous income  ;  but  it  requires  the  strongest  character  to  enable  one  to 
be  good  on  an  unstable  income  of  five  dollars  per  week. 

Another  official  investigation  proves  these  general  statements  to 
be  true.  In  1888  I  again  had  the  opportunity  to  make  some  extended 
inquiries  into  the  character,  surroundings,  and  conditions  of  working- 
women.  This  was  done  for  twenty -two  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States ;  and  under  this  investigation  information  was  secured 
relating  to  3,866  fallen  women.  The  results  showed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  namely,  1,155,  or  nearly  SO  per  cent,  came  from  house- 
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work  and  hotel  work  ;  the  next  largest,  so  far  as  occupation  is  con- 
cerned, was  505  from  the  ranks  of  seamstresses,  dressmakers,  and  em- 
ployees of  cloak  and  shirt  factories  ;  while  1,236,  or  31.97  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  came  directly  from  their  homes.^  Nor  did  the  in- 
vestigation show  that  the  employers  of  labor  were  guilty  of  reducing 
their  employees  to  the  condition  of  unchastity,  as  is  often  alleged.  It 
is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  one  meets  with  a  whisper  that  this  is 
the  case ;  and  these  whispers,  followed  to  their  source,  have  rarely,  in 
either  of  the  investigations  named,  disclosed  any  facts  which  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  employers  make  bargains  based  on  the  loss 
of  character  of  their  employees.  All  such  impressions  originate  in  the 
idea  that  girls  cannot  dress  well  upon  the  small  wages  they  receive, 
but  must  necessarily  lead  immoral  lives  to  receive  pecuniary  assistance. 
All  the  testimony,  however,  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  col- 
lect upon  this  point  is  against  such  an  idea  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  prevails  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  the  statement  is  constantly 
met  with.  Testimony  of  capable  and  honest  women — of  heads  of 
departments  in  great  stores  and  millinery  establishments  and  shops, 
forewomen  of  shops,  and  matrons  of  homes,  and  of  all  those  best  in- 
formed and  in  the  best  position  to  give  testimony  on  this  point — is 
that  the  workingwomen  are  as  respectable,  as  moral,  and  as  virtuous 
as  any  class  of  women  in  the  country.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
in  this  class,  as  in  all ;  but  the  grand  fact  must  stand  out  plainly  that 
industry  cannot  be  burdened  with  a  charge  that  falls  in  other  direc- 
tions, so  far  as  the  charge  has  any  basis  upon  which  it  can  rest. 

I  used  to  think  that  industrial  pursuits  engaged  in  by  woman 
might  cause  her  some  degradation,  or  at  least  bring  to  her  a  loss  of 
respect,  which  is  always  disastrous  in  any  sense ;  but  I  have  become 
convinced  that  a  loss  of  respect  does  not  occur  from  the  co-employ- 
ment of  the  sexes ;  and  the  fact  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
so  many  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  instruction  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  such  great  advantage  and  without  any  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  were  anticipated,  is  strong  collateral  evidence  that  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes,  either  in  industry  or  education,  does  not  work 
harm  to  society,  but  on  the  contrary  brings  great  good  and  secures 
that  very  respect  which  is  essential  to  honorable  social  and  family  life. 

'  The  foregoing  statistics,  as  quoted,  are  taken  :  1.  From  a  "Report  on  the 
Factory  System,"  in  the  Census  Reports  of  1880.  2.  From  the  **  Fifteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor."  3,  From  the 
"Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor." 
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I  am  not  troubled,  therefore,  about  the  integrity  of  the  family  and 
the  purity  of  social  life,  nor  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  religious 
institutions,  on  account  of  the  entrance  of  woman  into  a  wide  in- 
dustrial and  educational  field ;  for  it  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  increased  respect  for  woman  in  every  direc- 
tion, because  independence  and  capacity  always  bring  respect  ;  and, 
again,  if  it  be  considered  degrading  to  earn  one's  living  in  productive 
enterprises  by  wages  paid  for  manual  toil,  it  is  relatively  degrading 
to  earn  it  in  the  professions  or  in  semi-professional  employment. 

Carroll  J).  Wright. 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   AMEEICAN  CATHEDEAL. 

The  American  traveller  visits  cathedrals  in  the  old  world  with 
frequent  enthusiasm  and  often  with  sincere  and  profound  veneration. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  proportion  of  people  who  make 
such  pilgrimages,  v/hether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  is  made  up 
of  Americans.  But  the  great  majoritj^  of  these  find  in  cathedrals  as 
their  chief  charm  a  picturesque  antiquity ;  and  of  Americans  who  have 
never  seen  a  cathedral  a  still  larger  majority  regard  them  as  venerable 
but  useless  anachronisms.  They  do  not  expect  to  see  them  repro- 
duced in  their  own  land,  and  they  still  less  desire  it.  They  remember 
them  as  associated,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance with  grave  abuses,  and  they  think  of  them  as  costly  and  un- 
fruitful nests  for  pompous  and  indolent  ecclesiastics.  Among  modern 
novelists,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  found  in  the  cathedral  and  its 
staff  a  fine  opportunity  for  amiable  satire  ;  and  the  misuse  or  per- 
version of  a  great  institution  has  thus  come  to  be  widely  accepted  as 
identical  with  the  thing  itself. 

1.  And  so,  when  some  one,  touched  by  the  spell  of  some  stately 
and  splendid  minster,  asks,  in  a  moment  of  enkindled  feeling,  "  Why 
cannot  one  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  Western  hemisphere  have  the 
cathedral  ?  "  one  answer,  and  that  often  the  first  that  one  hears,  is 
that  "  cathedrals  belong  to  the  past."  The  religion,  we  are  told,  of  the 
times  that  built  cathedrals  was  a  religion  of  much  ignorance,  of  almost 
boundless  superstition,  of  large  leisure,  and  usually  of  a  very  element- 
ary stage  of  civilized  society.  There  was  little  teaching,  because  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  was  too  ignorant  to  receive  it.  There  was  a 
very  childish  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  there  was  enormous  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  other.  So  incapable  was  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  of  being  impressed  otherwise  than  pictorially,  that  in  ages 
when  learning  was  the  possession  of  the  few,  when  printing  had  not 
been  discovered,  when  books  were  the  jn'ivilege  of  the  rich,  religion 
inevitably  took  on  a  dramatic  or  spectacular  form,  to  which  the  vast- 
ness,  the  mystery,  and  the  stateliness  of  the  cathedral  especially  lent  it- 
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self.  "But  this,"  as  was  said  not  long  ago  in  a  public  meeting  by  an 
eloquent  ecclesiastic,  "is  an  age  not  of  cathedrals  but  of  hospitals." 
The  appropriate  symbolism  of  religion  is  something — a  building,  a 
society,  a  cult — that  stands  for  succor  and  ministry  to  the  homelier 
wants  of  man.  The  age,  we  are  told,  wants  work,  not  worship ;  lint 
and  bandages,  not  paternosters ;  men  and  women  trained  in  "first  aid 
to  the  injured,"  not  surpliced  choirs,  and  vested  priests,  and  pealing 
organs,  and  "long-drawn  aisles"  and  "storied  windows  richly  dight." 
And  it  does.  Not  that  this  age  is  peculiar  in  that,  nor  so  very  emi- 
nent, perhaps,  in  the  possession  of  such  things  as  it  imagines  itself  to 
be.  Doubtless  the  mechanisms  of  human  ministry  and  succor  are  bet- 
ter to-day  than  they  were  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Doubtless  a  modern  hospital  is  a  better  equipped  agency  for  taking 
care  of  the  body  than  an  ancient  hospice. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every  agency — I  use  the  words 
advisedly  and  am  quite  ready  to  be  challenged  for  their  accuracy — 
every  agency  that  modern  Christianity  employs  in  doing  the  work  of 
its  Divine  Author  in  the  world  existed  in  substance,  if  not  in  identical 
form,  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  the  men  who  employed  those 
agencies  came  out  of  cathedrals,  or  buildings  which  were  as  much  like 
cathedrals — abbeys,  churches,  and  monastic  chapels — as  the  people 
of  those  times  could  make  them.  It  is  true  that  the  old  agencies  be- 
came corrupt,  and  that  the  men  who  used  them  perverted  them  to  un- 
worthy uses.  But  that  argument  is  of  precisely  the  same  force  against 
Christianity  itself  as  it  is  against  the  institutions  which  were  the  fruit 
of  it.  And  while  we  are  bound  to  recognize  that  fact,  we  are  bound 
also  to  ask  the  further  question :  What,  in  all  the  noblest  work  for 
humanity  that  men  did,  in  ages  that  we  are  wont,  sometimes  with  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  to  call  "dark  ages,"  for  their  fel- 
low-men, was  the  main -spring  of  their  ministries?  About  that  there 
can  be  no  smallest  question.  It  was  not  the  "enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity," it  was  not  any  doctrine  of  altruism,  it  was  not  the  touch  of  that 
spell  of  love  which  they  had  learned,  however  obscurely,  from  the 
cross  of  Christ.  In  other  words,  when  we  come  to  look  back  on  the 
ages  that  first  built  the  first  hospitals  and  founded  the  first  brother- 
hoods  and  housed  the  first  orphans,  we  see  that  all  this  manifold  ser- 
vice for  humanity  was  done  by  men  who  had  learned  the  secret  of 
ivorh^  because  first  they  had  known  that  mightiest  inspiration  that 
comes  from  worship.  One  would  not  speak  ungratefully  or  ungra- 
ciously of  those  forms  of  religious  activity  which  distinguished  his  own 
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generation.  It  may  well  be  thankfully  owned  tliat  our  time  lias  seen 
a  vast  advance  upon  that  conception  of  religion  which  was  largely  the 
conception  of  our  forefathers — a  conception  that  confounded  disciple- 
ship  with  ecstasy,  that  mistook  passive  receptivity  for  devotion,  that 
construed  piety  to  be  a  kind  of  spiritual  gluttony.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  revolt  which  has  dismissed  such  a  conception  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  from  multitudes  of  lives. 

But  we  may  well  take  care  lest  in  recoiling  from  one  extravagance 
we  may  swing  over  into  another.  Am  I  exaggerating  what  I  may 
call  the  public  or  social  manifestation  of  religion,  its  organized  ex- 
pression, as  it  widely  prevails  among  us,  when  I  say  that  the  Church, 
in  the  popular  conception,  consists  mainly  of  a  huge  auditorium  with 
a  platform  and  a  more  or  less  dramatic  performer,  and  a  congrega- 
tional parlor  and  a  parish  kitchen?  I  recognize  cordially  the  earnest 
purpose  to  get  hold  of  people  out  of  which  much  of  this  has  come. 
But  it  is  well  to  recognize  something  else,  and  that  is  that  religion  has 
never  survived  anywhere  without  the  due  recognition  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  instinct  of  worship.  That  lies  at  the  basis  of  it,  always 
and  everywhere.  First,  there  must  be  something  that  moves  us  to 
that  upward-reaching  thought,  out  of  which  come  penitence,  and 
prayer,  and  faith — and  all  the  rest.  But  a  diet-kitchen  will  not  do 
that,  nor  anything  that  appeals  only  to  the  utilitarian  side  of  life.  I 
appeal  to  any  candid  experience  whether  there  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  something  else  that  does.  I  ask  those  who  remember  Rouen, 
or  Durham,  or  Salisbury  whether,  when  first  they  entered  some  such 
noble  sanctuary,  there  was  not  that  in  its  proportions,  its  arrangements, 
its  whole  atmosphere,  which  made  it,  in  a  sense  that  it  had  never  been 
before,  their  impulse  to  kneel  ?  We  may  protest  that  this  is  mere  re- 
ligious sestheticism,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  ;  but  until  we  have  divorced 
the  soul  and  the  body,  the  eye  and  the.  mind,  the  imagination  and 
the  senses,  we  cannot  leave  it  out  of  account.  We  Americans  are 
said  to  be  the  most  irreverent  people  in  the  world,  and  of  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  that  accusation  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt. 
But  did  it  ever  occur  to  us  to  ask  how  it  has  come  about  ?  It  is  time 
to  stop  talking  about  the  influence  of  Puritan  traditions  to  descend- 
ants who  are  so  remote  from  those  traditions  as  to  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  the  austerity  that  hated  ceremonialism  and  the  debo- 
nair indifferentism  that  dismisses  the  simplest  elements  of  religious 
decorum.  We  have  little  reverence,  because  we  have  but  a  poor  en- 
vironment in  which  to  learn  it.     The  vast  majority  of  church  build- 
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ings  in  America  are  utterly  unsuggestive  of  the  idea  of  worsliip. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  to  hush  speech,  to  uncover  the  head,  to 
bend  the  knee.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  are  expedients  devised  for  a  certain  use,  and  that  use  is  one 
which,  under  any  honest  construction  of  it,  involves  an  utterly  frag- 
mentary conception  of  the  Christian  religion. 

And  what,  meantime,  have  we  been  seeing  all  over  the  land  ?  We 
have  been  seeing  a  development  of  domestic,  civic,  and  commercial 
architecture  of  the  most  costly  and  grandiose  kind.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  costliest  building  in  America  is  that  which  houses  a  life  in- 
surance company.  Is  this  a  fine  satire  on  that  decay  of  faith  that 
has  dismissed  out  of  the  horizon  all  other  and  more  irretrievable  risks 
of  destruction  ?  Surely,  about  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  is  that  the  noblest  ideas  should  have  the  noblest  expression.  But 
what  are  the  noblest  ideas  if  they  are  not  those  which  ally  man  to  a 
nobler  and  diviner  future  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  a  clever  scepticism — 
comic  and,  forsooth,  textually  critical  in  the  latest  and  noisiest  exhibi- 
tion of  it  among  us — it  is  in  vain  that  such  a  scepticism  dispenses  with 
God,  and  tells  us  that  it  has  looked  into  the  bottom  of  the  analytical 
chemist's  crucible  and  found  no  soul.  Out  from  the  despair  of  the 
present,  the  heart  travels  as  by  a  mathematical  law  along  the  ascending 
arc  of  faith,  until  it  reaches  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  that  is  to  be. 
And  the  witness  of  that  kingdom — its  visible  expression  in  stone  and 
color,  in  form  and  dimensions,  in  position  and  dignity — is  that  not  of 
the  smallest  possible  consequence,  while  you  are  taking  infinite  pains 
with  your  child's  bedroom  that  it  shall  have  its  face  to  the  sun,  or 
your  stables  that  they  shall  be  well  drained  ?  There  is  something, 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  in  the  relative  cost  and  thought  that  men 
spend  on  the  places  in  wdiich  they  sleep,  and  eat,  and  lounge,  and 
trade — on  a  club,  a  hotel,  a  theatre,  a  bank — on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
a  house  for  the  worship  of  the  Arbiter  of  one's  eternal  destiny  on  the 
other,  which  'must  strike  an  angel,  if  he  is  c  ipable  of  such  an  emotion, 
with  a  sense  of  pathetic  humor.  And  we  are,  many  of  us,  so  entirely 
clear  about  it.  "  Yes,"  we  say  in  effect,  "let  us  have  churches  which 
are  cheap  expedients,  and  that  in  the  poverty  of  their  every  attribute 
express  the  poverty  of  our  conceptions  of  reverence,  of  m.ajesty,  of 
worship.  But  let  us  build  our  own  palaces  as  if  indeed  we  ourselves 
were  kings."  I  submit  that  in  such  a  situation  the  cathedral,  instead 
of  being  an  anachronism,  is  a  long-neglected  witness  which  we  may 
sorely  need.     The  greatest  ages  of  the  world,  the  greatest  nations  of 
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the  world,  have  not  been  those  that  built  only  for  their  own  comfort 
or  amusement  ;  and  it  is  simply  inevitable  that  a  great  idea  meanly 
housed,  meanly  expressed  in  these  forms  in  which  we  express  rever- 
ence for  our  heroes  and  love  for  our  dead,  and  loyalty  to  our  country, 
in  which,  in  one  word,  we  express  toward  our  best  and  greatest  among 
our  fellow-men  or  toward  human  institutions,  veneration,  and  affection, 
and  patriotism — it  is  inevitable,  I  say,  that  a  great  idea  thus  meanly 
treated  will  come  to  be  meanly  esteemed.  We  are  fond  of  speaking 
of  what  is  archaic  and  superannuated,  and,  of  our  cis-Atlantic  wants 
and  conditions,  as  being,  on  the  other  hand,  somehow  absolutely 
unique  and  exceptional.  But  they  are  not.  America  wants,  I  suppose, 
honesty  and  integrity  and  faith  quite  as  much  and  indeed  rather 
more  than  she  wants  electric  railways  and  a  protective  tariff.  And  if 
so,  she  wants  the  visible  institutions  which  at  once  testify  to  and  bear 
witness  for  these  things,  and  that  in  their  most  majestic  and  convinc- 
ing proportions.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  if  a  foreigner  were 
asked  where  in  America  he  had  seen  any  visible  structure  which  im- 
pressively witnessed  to  religion,  and  which  compared  worthily  with 
the  enormous  buildings  reared  for  other  purposes  or  with  similar 
structures  in  other  lands — it  would  be  interesting,  I  repeat,  if  some- 
what humiliating,  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  For,  in  fact,  there  are 
not  five  church  edifices  in  the  United  States  which,  for  dignity,  monu- 
mental grandeur,  nobility  of  conception  or  proportion,  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether,  the  country  having  spent  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  exist- 
ence in  making  itself  extremely  rich  and  extremely  comfortable,  it 
might  not  be  well  to  set  about  building  at  least  one  noble  structure 
which  did  not  weave,  or  print,  or  mouhl,  or  feed,  or  lodge,  save  as  it 
wove  the  garment  of  an  immortal  hope,  and  fed,  and  formed,  and 
housed  those  creatures  of  a  yet  loftier  destiny  who  are  immortal.  In 
one  word,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  a  cathedral  is  out  of  date  until 
it  is  admitted  that  it  is  out  of  date  to  believe  in  God  and  to  worship 
Him. 

2.  But  again  it  is  urged  by  a  very  different  class  of  objectors  that, 
while  there  may  be  force  in  what  has  been  thus  far  urged,  a  cathedral 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  desired,  because  as  an  institution  it  fosters  the  spirit 
of  ecclesiasticism,  promotes  the  growth  of  priestly  assumptions,  and 
builds  up  within  the  communion  that  accepts  it  an  official  oligarchy, 
narrow  in  its  vision,  arrogant  in  its  pretensions,  and  reactionary  in 
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its  influence.  There  is  much  in  history  that  confirms  such  an  im- 
pression, and  it  will  be  well  frankly  to  recognize  it.  But  we  have  no 
sooner  discerned  such  a  fact  than  we  may,  if  we  choose,  discern  the 
reason  for  it.  The  cathedral  has  been,  in  many  ages  and  lands  through- 
out Christendom,  in  this  particular,  like  religious  orders.  It  has  been 
made  up  of  men  of  one  caste  or  class.  The  administration  of  its  affairs 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  has  been  largely  vested  in  the  hands  of 
this  one  class.  Abuses  of  power,  perversions  of  function,  misappro- 
priation of  property,  indolence,  nepotism,  and  unwarrantable  usurpa- 
tions have  all  been  possible  if  not  inevitable,  because  a  single  caste  or 
class  has  exercised  its  powers  and  discharged  its  trusts,  unchecked  by 
criticism  or  revision  other  than  that  of  its  own  order.  Now,  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  what  the  order  may  happen  to  be,  ecclesiastical, 
civic,  or  military:  such  a  condition  of  things  carries  in  its  train  the 
same  inevitable  dangers.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  and  in  modern 
ecclesiastical  corporations  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  wisely  applied. 
It  is  the  introduction  of  the  lay  element  into  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  That  in  the  recoil  from  the  abuses  of  priest- 
ridden  communities  or  institutions  the  movement  in  that  direction 
may  have  been  excessive  is  not  improbable  ;  but  on  the  whole,  at  any 
rate  in  that  communion  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member,  the  abuses 
in  connection,  for  example,  with  a  cathedral  which  are  the  product  of 
undue  authority  and  excessive  isolation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  are 
no  longer  possible.  In  one  way  or  another  (it  is  not  possible  within 
these  limits  to  indicate  in  detail  how  this  is  variously  provided  for  in 
various  dioceses)  no  American  cathedral  can  ever  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  than  merely  clerical  control  and  restraint. 

Meantime,  to  those  who  are  wont  to  think  of  the  cathedral  as  fruit- 
ful only  of  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness  or  of  pampered  indolence,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that,  of  the  names  that  come  first  to  one's  lips  in 
rehearsing  the  history  of  modern  theological  literature,  e.g.^  in  the 
Church  of  England,  those  of  Afford  and  Milman,  of  Trench  and 
Wordsworth,  of  Stanley  and  Liddon,  and  Westcott,  and  Payne-Smith, 
and  Burgon,  and  Eow  are  only  a  few  of  many  to  whom  scholars  every- 
where have  been  indebted,  and  all  of  these  have  been  deans  or  canons 
or  prebendaries  in  English  cathedrals.  When  we  think  of  a  cathedral, 
we  are  apt  to  think  merely  of  a  huge  building ;  but  in  fact  the  building 
is  simply  the  home  of  an  organized  society,  and  the  organized  society 
exists  to  give  the  most  adequate  expression  to  religious  worship  and  the 
most  efficient  presentation  of  religious  truth.     And  so,  out  of  the  nee- 
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essary  provision  not  for  one  man  of  one  gift,  but  for  a  group  of  men  of 
various  gifts,  there  comes  a  fellowship  of  community  which  may  indeed, 
like  any  other  earthly  community,  be  perverted  from  its  original  design 
to  unworthy  ends,  but  which  holds,  nevertheless,  in  that  original  design 
one  of  the  noblest  possible  conceptions  of  the  effective  use  of  the  best 
gifts  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  So  far  as  the  ministry 
can  consent  at  all  to  be  called  a  profession,  the  appointments  to  cathe- 
dral dignities,  deaneries,  canonries,  and  the  rest  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prizes  of  the  profession.  And  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  our  time  at  any  rate,  they  are  as  a  rule  wisely  and  worthily 
bestowed.  This,  however,  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  further 
fact  that  such  bestowal  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  giving,  to  men 
of  exceptional  gifts,  opportunities  which  otherwise  they  could  never 
have  commanded,  for  employing  these  gifts  and  enlarging  the  horizon 
of  the  best  scholarship,  and  in  the  loftiest  realm  of  learning,  which  is 
surely  that  of  theology. 

In  our  country,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  earlier  history,  this 
result  has  been  reached  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  our  colleges 
and  universities.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  services  which 
these  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  their  dominant  enthusiasms  are  to-day  directed  toward  a 
learning  which  is  purely  secular.  Less  and  less  are  American  colleges, 
especially  those  of  commanding  influence,  the  homes  of  religious 
teaching  or  theological  inquiry  ;  and  though  there  are  other  centres 
for  these  things,  none  of  them  can  ever  have  the  unique  advantages 
of  that  calm  retreat  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  cathedral  close.  Wor- 
ship, meditation,  and  the  large  liberty  from  pedagogic  duties  which 
there  obtains  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  conditions  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  Christian  scholar. 

3.  But  even  if  this  is  admitted,  there  are  those  who  will  still  dis- 
miss the  cathedral  with  the  one  sweeping  and  final  condemnation  that 
it  is  "  un-American."  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  make  out  why 
this  is  said  unless  it  be  that  cathedrals  are  not  indigenous  to  America, 
or  else  because  deans  and  canons  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Queen.  On  any  other  ground  there  could  not  well  be  a  more  curi- 
ously inaccurate  statement.  Dismissing  any  attempt  at  subtle  defini- 
tion, I  suppose  that  the  synonym  for  "  un-American  "  would  be  "  un- 
democratic," or  aristocratic,  or  exclusive.  But  the  cathedral  in 
America,  at  any  rate  in  any  case  iti  which  its  worship  is  not  in  an 
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alien  tongue  and  under  foreign  authority,  is  of  all  other  places  the 
one  in  which  the  principles  of  democracy  invariably  obtain.  The 
history  of  religious  worship  and  of  reli.2;ious  buildings  in  America  is, 
in  this  aspect  ot  it,  as  exceptional  as  it  is  inconsistent.  I  presume  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  land  in  Christendom  where 
so  many  places  of  religious  worship  bear  witness  to  the  inflexible  su- 
premacy of  the  spirit  of  caste.  For  what  is  the  spirit  of  caste  if  it  be 
not  the  spirit  which  in  these  conditions  and  relationships,  seeming 
to  exclude  distinctions  implying  superiority  or  inferiority  of  persons, 
insists  upon  affirming  them  ?  And  is  there  any  other  institution 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  plain  teachings  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
— as  where  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  it  is  said:  "  My  brethren,  have 
not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
of  persons.  For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile 
raiment ;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing  and 
say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand 
thou  there,  or  sit  hereunder  iny  footstool:  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in 
yourselves,  and  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  "  {i.e.^  discriminate 
from  unworthy  motives) — is  there,  I  ask,  any  other  institution  which, 
in  the  face  of  the  plain  teaching  of  its  Founder,  departs  so  radically 
and  habitually  from  that  teaching  as  thus  given  as  does  the  modern 
pewed  church  ?  Mr.  Webster  once  said  that  it  was  an  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  that  it  had  so  long  survived  its  being 
preached  in  tub  pulpits.  It  will  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  it  if  in 
America  it  survives  the  enormous  incongruity  of  the  pew  system. 
But  in  St.  Paul's  in  London  or  in  St.  Peter's  in  Eome,  to-day,  sanct- 
uaries each  of  grandest  proportions  and  of  most  magnificent  worship, 
you  may  see  what,  never  since  their  doors  were  opened,  has  by  any 
chance  been  seen  in  any  one  of  the  sanctuaries  that  line  our  chief 
thoroughfares  in  the  great  cities  of  America — and  that  is  a  steady 
stream  not  alone  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  poorest,  ragged,  barefooted, 
travel-stained,  workingwomen  and  peasants,  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  to  whom  those  Christian  temples  are  not  theirs,  or  yours,  or 
mine,  but  God's,  and  therefore  as  free  to  them  as  God's  air  and  God's 
sunshine. 

And  now  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  we  are  going  to  teach  the  great 
lesson  of  Christian  brotherhood,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men 
before  their  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  how  more  expressively  can  we 
teach  and  affirm  it  than  by  rearing  a  sanctuary  in  which  nowhere  nor 
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under  any  conditions  shall  there  be  any  reserved  rights,  any  locked 
pews,  any  hired  sittings,  any  proscription  on  the  one  hand  or  any 
favoritism  on  the  other  ?  And  if  any  one  inquires  whether  this  is 
anything  else  than  an  idle  dream,  let  him  go  and  see  the  congrega- 
tions of  thousands  (six  or  seven  thousand  sometimes)  of  workingmen 
gathered  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  privileged  to  share  in  what 
is  to-day  undoubtedly  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  service  in 
Christendom.  The  best  is  there  and  is  for  him  who  will  come  and 
lake  it. 

It  is  in  this  conception  that  the  true  idea  of  a  cathedral  culmi- 
nates. It  is  vast,  it  is  rich,  it  is  stately  and  majestic  in  proportion  and 
in  appointments.  It  is  for  the  honor  of  God  and  not  for  the  glory  of 
man- — and  it  is  free  to  all  alike.  If  this  is  un-American,  then  they  who 
founded  the  Kepublic  were  un-American  also.  In  one  word,  the  past 
of  Christendom  has  given  to  the  future  of  America  a  great  and  noble 
instrument.  Let  not  ours  be  the  doubtful  wisdom  of  those  who  are 
afraid  to  use  it. 

Henry  C.  Potter. 
Rome,  April,  1893. 
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There  is  nothing  the  writer  despises  so  mucli  as  bare  statistics. 
Thej  are  about  as  interesting  as  tlie  brushes  whicb  the  artist  uses  in 
painting  a  portrait ;  yet  they  may  be  so  applied  as  to  make  a  true 
picture  of  life  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see.  When  I  am  told  that  five 
and  a  quarter  million  human  beings  have  landed  on  our  shores  in  ten 
years,  those  figures  taken  by  themselves  have  the  same  kind  of  interest 
that  one  might  feel  when  told  that  if  the  whole  present  population  of 
this  country  would  march  out  over  Beacon  Street  in  Boston,  the  mothers 
carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms,  we  could  give  them  all  standing 
room  in  my  town  of  Brookline,  with  some  room  to  spare,  and  could 
signal  them  all  from  a  common  centre  on  a  piece  of  flat  prairie  of  the 
same  area  of  about  nine  square  miles  on  a  still  day  with  one  trumpet. 
What  of  it  ? 

Nothing!  yet  everything!  Whose  imagination  would  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  picturing  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the  five 
million  souls  who  have  come  here  in  a  decade,  to  find  some  chance  of 
relief  from  conscription  and  for  the  welfare  for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children?  What  message  would  one  signal  to  the  multitude, 
could  he  reach  them  all?  I  think  that  if  I  could  convey  words  by  the 
sound  of  the  notes  of  the  trumpet,  I  should  repeat  the  prophecy  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  which  my  imagination  justifies  because  I  find  it  in- 
terwoven among  the  figures  with  which  I  deal  so  much : 

*'  Peace  beginning  to  be 
Deep  as  the  sleep  of  the  sea 
When  the  stars  their  faces  find 
In  its  blue  tranquillity  ; 
Hearts  of  men  upon  earth, 
That  rested  not  from  their  birth, 
To  rest  as  the  wild  waters  rest 
With  colors  of  heaven  on  their  breast. 

"  Love,  which  is  sunlight  of  peace. 
Age  by  age  to  increase 
Till  angers  and  hatred  are  dead, 
And  war  and  want  shall  cease  ; 
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Peace  on  earth  and  good-will ; 
Souls  that  are  gentle  and  still 
Hear  the  first  music  of  this 
Far-off,  infinite  bliss." 

That  is  the  vision  of  the  future  of  this  country  to  him  who  can  apply 
imagination  to  the  figures  of  our  commerce  and  even  of  our  immigra- 
tion. When  we  deal  with  the  commerce  itself  and  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  it  only  needs  to  give  the  true  translation  to  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Scripture — the  golden  rule — and  to  give  its  true  expression  in 
English  :  "  Thou  shalt  serve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Then  the 
imagination  discloses  the  high  calling  of  the  masters  of  every  craft  and 
justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man — because  it  is  through  the  service 
of  commerce  that  one  need  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  what 
he  shall  eat  or  what  he  shall  drink  or  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed. 
Only  let  him  do  his  own  work  well  in  the  service  of  his  neighbor  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  him. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  immigration  in 
mere  figures.  One  must  apply  the  imagination  to  the  potential  of 
this  country  and  to  the  neighboring  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  soon  be  dealt  with  as  practically  a  part  of  our 
Union,  either  through  actual  union  or  what  would  be  substantially 
the  same  thing,  through  reciprocal  free  trade.  The  mission  of  the 
English-speaking  people  of  this  continent  is  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will, and,  by  way  of  abundant  production  at  the  lowest  cost  from  which 
the  highest  wages  are  derived,  to  compel  Europe  to  disarm  by  as- 
suming such  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  world  that  no  nation 
or  state  can  compete  with  us  which  is  burdened  with  standing  armies, 
war  debts,  and  heavy  taxes — consequently  working  at  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction, from  which  very  low  rates  of  wages  are  derived. 

It  is  stated  that  in  ten  years,  from.  1881  to  1890  inclusive,  the 
number  of  immigrants  landed  in  this  country  was  5,250,000.  It  Is 
urgently  recommended  that  a  tax  be  imposed  upon  every  immigrant, 
without  regard  to  his  status  or  condition.  In  regard  to  special  classes 
of  paupers,  criminals,  and  incapable  persons  who  may  be  assisted  or 
sent  here  by  foreign  governments  to  get  rid  of,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  they  should  be  sent  back  to  those  who  consigned  them  to  this 
country  with  the  intention  of  putting  their  burdens  upon  us.  That  is 
an  entirely  separate  matter.  The  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  is 
to  deal  with  the  main  question,  Shall  ordinary  immigrants  be  taxed 

or  not  ?     The  argument  upon  which  the  proposition  for  taxation  or 
24 
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exclusion  is  based  seems  to  be  mainly  that  our  free  land  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Government,  and  that  we  have  no  longer  any 
land  to  give  away.  That  may  be  admitted.  What  has  it  to  do  with 
the  question  ?  The  disposal  of  land  by  original  owners,  either  the 
government,  the  state,  or  private  persons,  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  occupancy  and  productive  use  of  land. 

A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  the  guest  of  a 
very  intelligent  and  experienced  cotton-manufacturer  in  Manchester, 
England.  In  the  course  of  an  evening's  discussion  on  various  sub- 
jects this  gentleman  remarked  that  the  status  of  Great  Britain  was  be- 
coming doubtful;  that  the  United  States  was  beginning  to  attack  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  various  arts  and  manufactures,  com- 
peting with  her  in  foreign  countries ;  that  Great  Britain  already  de- 
pended upon  foreign  countries  for  one-half  of  her  food,  and  that  if  she 
ceased  to  be  capable  of  exchanging  manufactures  for  food,  what  would 
become  of  her  people  ?  This  danger  to  Great  Britain,  he  remarked, 
would  become  plain  to  every  one  whenever  we  ceased  to  tax  our  people 
on  the  materials  used  in  manufactures  which  we  imported. 

To  this  I  rejoined,  "  Send  them  to  the  United  States." 

"  But,"  said  he,  "your  land  is  all  exhausted." 

I  expressed  great  surprise,  asking  him  what  Jie  meant. 

He  replied,  "  I  have  the  latest  report  of  your  land  ofllice,  and  I 
find  that  your  public  land  is  about  all  disposed  of." 

That  is  the  same  issue  which  is  raised  to-day.  What  of  it  ?  My 
rejoinder  to  my  English  friend  was  this  :  "  My  dear  sir,  I  have  not 
bragged  yet,  have  I  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  "you  are  as  modest  a  Yankee  as  I  ever  met." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  will  begin  to  brag  now  by  telling  you  the  exact 
truth,  but  in  such  a  form  that  you  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  believ- 
ing it."  I  then  proceeded  to  say  to  him :  "If  you  will  send  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  intelligent  and  industrious  men  to  occupy  that  por- 
tion of  a  single  State  of  the  United  States  by  which  it  exceeds  the 
empire  of  Germany  in  area,  comprising  a  little  patch  which  will  itself 
be  larger  than  Great  Britain,  we  will  presently  return  to  you  from  that 
now  unoccupied  territory  the  present  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
[then  four  million  bales]  and  the  present  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  [then  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels].  We  will  support 
all  the  people  who  make  these  crops  on  what  we  do  not  export ;  and 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  also  feed  cattle  upon  the  winter  wheat 
in  order  to  keep  it  below  the  first  joint  until  after  the  danger  from 
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frost,  and  we  will  then  send  3^011  a  large  amount  of  meat  from  that 
product."  Of  course  I  referred  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  the 
counties  mainly  in  the  Northwest  which  are  at  present  sparsely  popu- 
lated. I  then  remarked  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eed  Eiver 
came  the  Indian  Teijitory,  of  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
together  with  No  Man's  Land,  now  called  Oklahoma,  which,  added 
together,  would  make  another  productive  body  of  territory  of  about  the 
same  area  as  Great  Britain,  which  would  ultimately  be  brought  to  the 
use  of  mankind.  My  friend  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  previ- 
ously had  no  comprehension  of  the  potential  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  venture  to  call  attention  to  yet  a  third  area,  which  was  then 
assumed  to  be  almost  a  desert,  the  "Llano  Estacado  "  or  "Staked 
Plain."  Within  this  area,  which  comprises  a  part  of  the  "  Panhandle  " 
of  Texas,  so  called,  with  some  counties  lying  immediately  adjacent  there- 
to, are  comprised  some  thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  land ;  the  rainfall 
is  about  twenty-five  inches  per  3'ear,  sufficient  to  make  it  a  very  produc- 
tive grazing  country,  and  there  is  underground  water  in  abundance.  The 
soil  is  of  exceeding  fertility.  The  crops  of  wheat,  beginning  only  a  very 
few  years  ago,  amounted  last  year  to  about  five  million  bushels.  It  be- 
gins to  appear  also  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  areas  most  suitable  to  the 
production  of  fruit  in  great  variety  that  can  be  found  on  this  continent. 

Again,  it  has  often  fallen  to  me  to  describe  what  I  called  ten  j^ears 
ago  a  "  terra  almost  incognita  "  of  the  United  States,  the  "  Land  of  the 
Sk}^,"  comprising  eastern  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee,  northern  Ala- 
bama, the  mountain  country  of  Georgia  and  the  Carol inas,  and  south- 
western Virginia.  I  have  said  many  times  that  a  square  could  be  laid 
off,  including  the  Piedmont  plateau  on  the  east  and  the  Cumberland 
plateau  on  the  west,  nearly  as  large  as  France,  twice  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  possessing  potential  in  agriculture  equal  to  either,  timber  and 
minerals,  especially  iron,  equal  to  both  combined.  This  area  has  as  yet 
only  begun  to  be  worked;  it  is  just  emerging  from  the  danger  of  ex- 
travagant speculation  so  that  it  may  become  productive  and  habitable. 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this  country 
is  raised  on  a  little  bit  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  the  country  (omitting  Alaska),  to  wit,  upon  60,000  square  miles  ; 
that  under  rude  and  somewhat  exhaustive  cultivation  we  make  only 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  fair  crop  from  that  area,  and  yet  that 
we  raise  a  great  deal  more  wheat  than  the  people  of  this  country  can 
consume,  all  having  enough ;  when  we  consider  also  that  all  our 
other  grain  crops  occupy  not  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the  same  terri- 
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tory — we  may  begin  to  witness  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  potential  of  this 
countiy  in  food  supply  has  not  begun  to  depend  upon  anything  but 
the  roughest,  crudest,  and  most  unscientific  methods  of  agriculture, 
applied  to  an  insignificant  part  of  our  territory.  Again,  since  the  cost 
of  food  is  about  one-half  the  price  of  life,  or^in  other  words  since 
it  takes  about  one-half  of  the  income  of  the  people,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  when  science  shall  presently  be  applied  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  soil  and  to  the  proper  nutrition  of  men  as  well,  the  whole  pres- 
ent population  of  this  country  might  be  able  to  derive  complete  nutri- 
tion from  one-half  the  soil  that  is  even  now  under  cultivation.  There 
are  immense  areas  elsewhere  which  are  occupied  and  slightly  used. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  at  present  no  lack  of  land  ;  neither  can 
any  one  foresee  any  lack  of  land  within  any  computable  period  of  time, 
for  the  reason  that  no  one  yet  knows  the  productive  capacity  of  an 
acre  of  land  anywhere.  The  greatest  abundance  of  food  msLj,  per- 
haps, be  derived  by  the  application  of  intelligence  to  little  areas  where 
there  is  no  soil  of  any  kind,  but  where  by  intelligent  methods  the  soil 
is  made  as  well  as  the  crop.  Witness  the  market  gardens  in  Paris,  de- 
scribed by  Prince  Krapotkin,  where  occupants  hire  a  barren  spot  and 
make  soil  as  well  as  abundant  crops  to  sell. 

Now,  if  there  is  no  lack  of  land  waiting  for  occupation  and  use, 
there  can  be  no  want  of  work  for  those  who  may  choose  to  apply  in- 
telligence and  industry  thereto.  If  it  is  rejoined  that  this  land  is  held 
in  private  ownership,  it  is  admitted.  But  any  one  who  chooses  can 
become  possessed  of  land  by  purchase  from  private  owners  at  this 
time  at  less  cost  to  himself  than  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Western 
prairies  were  open  to  free  occupancy  under  the  homestead  law. 
The  facilities  given  for  purchase  and  for  occupancy  and  for  becoming 
established  more  than  compensate  one  who  now  desires  to  become  a 
farmer  for  the  price  of  land.  The  only  difference  between  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  and  the  conditions  of  the  past  is  that  one  may 
no  longer  succeed  in  getting  a  living,  or  anything  more  than  a  living, 
by  mere  crude  labor  or  unintelligent  work.  Land  itself  is  more  easily 
obtained  than  ever  before.  Again,  the  "abandoned  farms"  in  New 
England,  so  called,  are  waiting  only  for  intelligence  and  energy  cor- 
responding to  that  possessed  by  those  who  cleared  them  to  make  them 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  large  population  of  intelligent  people. 

Admitting  that  we  have  a  difiicult  problem  to  deal  with  in  the 
population  of  the  most  crowded  portions  of  our  Eastern  cities,  one 
may  observe  that  this  population  is  not  becoming  any  more  difficult  to 
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deal  with  by  any  increase  in  what  may  be  called  the  population  of  the 
slums  and  tenement-houses.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  incoming 
tide  of  people  stops  on  the  way  in  our  Eastern  cities  and  becomes 
difficult  to  deal  with  on  account  of  ignorance  of  our  language  or  igno- 
rance of  our  habits  and  customs,  and  yet  more  through  the  inherited 
filthy  habits  of  those  who  rest  for  a  time  or  become  restless  for  a  time 
under  these  conditions.  But  all  the  evidence  that  we  can  obtain  goes 
to  prove  that  this  slum  population  does  not  increase;  the  children 
emerge  and  we  may  gradually  learn  how  to  conduct  them  on  their 
way  through  this  slough  which  seems  to  be  a  slough  of  despond,  but 
is  not  in  fact.  No  great  proportion  of  the  five  and  one-quarter  million 
of  imiHiigrants  that  have  come  here  in  the  past  ten  years  could  have 
stayed  in  the  cities  ;  if  they  had,  the  people  of  New  York  would  not 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  eleventh  census. 

Again,  the  very  assumed  necessity  for  a  law  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  laborers  under  contract  indicates  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
workmen  in  such  occupations  as  might  make  it  an  inducement  to  im- 
port contract  laborers  if  permitted.  From  my  own  experience  in  this 
undertaking  during  the  war,  I  do  not  think  that  any  intelligent  em- 
ployer of  labor  would  try  the  importation  of  a  mass  of  laborers  under 
contract  more  than  once.  I  think  it  is  a  bugbear  which  has  very  little 
force.  It  may  stop  some  objectionable  immigrants  from  coming  here, 
but  more  often  it  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  people  here  who  have  spe- 
cial aptitude  and  who  are  needed,  of  whom  we  have  no  counterparts. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  apparent  mo- 
tive of  those  who  support  the  present  tariff  system.  It  is  to  induce 
the  removal  or  immigration  of  every  art  or  branch  of  industry  which 
legislators  assume  that  we  could  conduct  in  this  country,  and  to  estab- 
lish it  here,  whether  we  have  working  people  who  possess  the  required 
aptitude  or  not.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  tin  plates ;  the  art  of 
dipping  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  into  melted  tin  after  they  have  been 
treated  with  oil  and  acid  is  a  very  nasty,  very  obnoxious  process.  It 
is  not  probable  that  we  have  any  class  in  this  country  that  would 
undertake  it.  Those  who  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  become  quali- 
fied can  do  better,  and  those  who  would  be  willing  are  not  capable; 
therefore  this  policy  invites  a  class  of  persons  to  come  here  who, 
according  to  those  who  oppose  immigration,  are  the  very  persons 
whom  we  ought  to  keep  out.  To  be  consistent,  those  who  advocate 
heavy  duties  upon  the  products  of  foreign  pauper  labor  might  rightly 
support  an  act  placing  a  tax  upon  the  laborer,  pauper  or  otherwise. 
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But  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  imposing  this  tax  upon 
immigrants.  The  pauper  laborer  is  not  the  one  whom  our  skilled 
workmen  may  dread  to  see  coming  to  this  country.  Paupers  may  be 
ready  to  work  at  very  low  wages,  but  owing  to  their  incapacity  the 
cost  of  their  work  is  very  high.  If  the  workmen  of  this  country  have 
any  class  to  dread  it  would  be  incoming  skilled  laborers.  Now,  the 
difficulty  in  putting  a  tax  upon  the  intelligent  and  skilled  work- 
man is  that  he  can  smuggle  liwiself.  He  need  only  pay  the  additional 
cost  of  coming  around  through  Canada  or  Mexico,  stepping  across  the 
border  line  at  an  unguarded  jDoint  or  ferrying  himself  across  a  river. 
I  think  we  may  rightly  say  that  w^e  could  not  keep  out  intelligent, 
skilful,  and  industrious  people  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we 
could.  The  low-priced  manual  laborers  who  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
duced to  come  here  under  contract  to  grade  our  railways  or  to  do  the 
digging  and  the  delving  are  filling  a  gap.  Those  who  did  this  work 
a  few  years  ago  have  gone  up  higher. 

One  may  ask.  Is  there  such  a  very  heavy  competition  in  the  labor 
market  as  has  been  claimed  ?  If  there  were,  the  price  of  labor  would 
have  fallen  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  this  great  army  of  workmen 
was  coming  in  upon  us.  But  the  price  of  labor  has  not  fallen.  Wages 
have  advanced  steadily.  In  1880  they  were  higher  even  than  during 
the  paper-money  period,  or  the  inflation  period,  or  the  period  of  the 
excessive  demands  of  the  war.  General  wages  were  higher  in  1890  than 
they  were  in  1880  by  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent,  according  to  the  grade 
of  the  workman.  That  is  proved  by  my  own  somewhat  insufficient 
observation  and  investigation,  and  I  submit  this  estimate  in  advance 
of  the  report  which  may  soon  be  expected  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  believing  that  I  shall  be  fully  sustained. 

The  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  economic  history.  In  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tage in  which  this  country  has  been  placed  by  the  excessive  taxes  or 
duties  upon  materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  the 
processes  of  our  domestic  industry,  by  which  we  have  been  forbidden  to 
build  ships  for  ocean  traffic,  by  which  the  exportation  of  many  articles, 
especially  heavy  machinery,  which  we  formerly  enjoyed,  has  been 
taken  away  from  us ;  in  spite  of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  the  mills 
and  works  due  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  as  compared 
with  our  competitors — such  has  been  the  magnitude  of  the  demand, 
in  part  induced  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  who  have  established 
themselves  in  our  own  country  under  favorable  conditions  and  have 
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become  consumers  of  our  merchandise  and  manufactured  products  as 
well  as  producers  of  others,  that  there  has  been  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  since  1865,  subject  to  temporary  variations  and  fluctuations,  a 
steady  advance  in  the  rates  of  ivages^  a  steady  reduction  iji  the  cost  of  labor 
per  unit  of  product,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods 
of  almost  every  kind  to  the  consumer. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country  when  the  general  rate  of  wages  was  as  high  as  it  is  now,  or 
the  prices  of  goods  relatively  to  the  wages  as  low  as  they  are  to-day,  nor 
a  period  when  the  workman,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  has  so  fully 
secured  to  his  own  use  and  enjoyment  such  a  steadily  and  progres- 
sively increasing  proportion  of  a  constantly  increasing  product.  Hence, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes  in  dealing  with  the  great  flood  of  immigra- 
tion which  has  poured  in  upon  us  in  increasing  measure  during  these 
twenty -five  years,  greater  in  the  last  ten  years  than  ever  before,  all 
the  facts  and  the  conditions  would  tend  to  prove  that  we  might  invite 
its  continuance,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  the  intelligent  and  the  capable 
who  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  portion,  rather  than  impose  taxes 
to  keep  the  intelligent  and  capable  from  coming  here  to  improve  their 
condition.  We  now  have  specific  and  absolute  data  in  respect  to  manu- 
factures, the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining  going  to  provQ  that,  through  the 
application  of  science  and  invention  in  these  specific  directions,  those 
who  do  the  actual  work  in  the  sense  in  which  the  workman  uses  that 
phrase— in  a  lessening  number  of  hours  and  with  less  arduous  eft'ort — 
secure  constantly  advancing  wages,  increased  purchasing  power  better 
food  and  more  of  it,  more  clothing,  if  not  quite  as  good  on  account  of 
the  obstruction  to  the  import  of  wool,  and  also,  outside  of  a  few  con- 
gested districts  in  cities,  better  shelter  at  lessening  cost  to  the  occupant. 

The  agricultural  class  deserves  some  special  consideration.  It  may 
be  asked,  If  farming  is  not  profitable,  why  do  the  crops  increase  ?  If 
market  gardening  is  not  profitable,  why  does  the  product  increase  in 
quantity  and  in  value  ?  If  farmers  do  not  prosper,  why  is  it  that  there 
is  a  constantly  increasmg  demand  for  labor  on  farms  at  wages  that 
are  much  higher  than  they  were  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  to  meet  which 
demand  for  farm  labor  there  is  no  sufficient  supply?  I  anticipate  the 
bugbear  of  the  mortgage;  but  about  that  we  are  beginning  to  have 
data  sufficing  for  a  true  solution.  It  is  not  true  that  the  farmers, 
taken  as  a  body,  especially  in  the  West,  are  oppressed  with  heavy 
mortgages.  The  very  reverse  is  true.  Let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
special  census  bulletin  giving  the  statistics  of  farm  lands  and  mort' 
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gages  in  Illinois.  In  this  retnrn,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lord 
(whose  reputation  is  well  known  to  every  one  dealing  with  statistics) 
and  by  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes,  a  separation  is  made  between  mort- 
gaged acres  and  mortgaged  lots.  Dealing  with  mortgaged  acres  as  a 
representative  of  mortgaged  farms,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  the 
mortgage  upon  the  true  valuation  of  all  the  farms  taxed  in  Illinois 
was  only  thirteen  and  twenty 'Seven-hundredtlis.  Less  than  one-half  of 
the  farms  in  Illinois  are  subject  to  any  mortgage,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  taxed  acres  represented  by  the  number  of  mortgaged 
acres  being  only  thirty  and  seventy-eight-hundredths.  Dealing  with 
the  mortgaged  acres  only,  the  average  of  the  mortgage  to  the  true  valua- 
tion is  but  forty-two  and  twenty-seven-hundredths  j)er  cent.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  farms  of  Illinois  are 
subjected  to  any  mortgage,  and  the  average  mortgage  upon  that  part 
encumbered  by  debt  is  less  than  one-half  its  specific  value.  This 
official  statement  confirms  the  judgment  which  I  had  formed  from 
data  secured  in  a  much  less  adequate  manner  from  other  States. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  quality  of  the  immigrants 
who  are  now  coming  to  this  country  with  the  quality  of  those  of  a 
former  day.  Without  any  reflection  upon  one  race  as  compared  to 
another,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  more  hopeless  class 
could  have  been  dealt  with  than  the  poorest  class  of  the  Irish  immi- 
grants who  were  forced  from  their  native  land  by  the  famine  of  1846. 
Moreover,  there  are  now  within  our  borders  a  body  of  immigrants, 
greater  in  number  than  the  five  million  who  have  landed  on  our  shores 
during  the  past  ten  years,  who  have  come  out  from  more  hopeless  con- 
ditions than  those  people  themselves :  seven  million  blacks  have  mi» 
grated  from  slavery  to  freedom.  Their  progress  is  the  wonder  of 
economic  history.  Are  we  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  Italians  and 
the  Jews?  The  records  of  the  savings  banks  do  not  indicate  want  of 
thrift  on  their  part,  even  of  those  who  live  in  the  slums  of  Boston.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  not  ambitious.  The  records  of  the 
schools  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  unwilling  to  learn ;  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  great  crowd  of  foreigners  in  any  congested  section  of 
our  country  who  have  been  as  slow  in  recent  years  in  their  develop- 
ment of  schools  and  English  speech  as  the  rich  farmers  occupying  the 
richest  part  of  Pennsylvania  from  a  very  early  date. 

There  remains  but  one  aspect  of  the  question,  namel}',  How  is 
immigration  regarded  by  members  of  the  so-called  labor  associations, 
trades  unions,  and  the  like?     According  to  the  statement  made,  appar- 
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ently  by  aiitliorit}^,  by  representatives  of  the  labor  associations,  there 
may  be  one  million  persons  in  the  various  unions  of  this  country. 
That  number  would  constitute  only  one  in  twenty-three  of  all  those 
who  are  actively  occupied  for  gain  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  or  a  proportion  of  between  four  and  live  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  at  work.  The  members  claim  rightly  that  their  unions  and 
associations  are  schools  in  economic  science.  This  claim  is  certainly 
true;  but  these  schools  are  not  yet  advanced  in  any  very  considerable 
measure  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  that  come  before  them,  although 
the  pupils  are  beginning  to  understand  them  in  a  more  sensible  way. 

To-day  violence  on  the  jiart  of  trades-unionists  has  practically 
disappeared  in  Great  Britain  and  very  nearly  so  in  this  country.  It  is 
claimed  by  prominent  men  among  them  that  individualism  is  incom- 
plete in  its  work,  and  that  collectivism  will  take  its  place.  That  may 
be  in  particular  trades  where  a  mass  of  workmen  are  not  themselves 
capable  of  dealing  with  their  own  affairs ;  but  that  phase  cannot  last 
long,  because  as  the  intelligence  of  each  member  is  developed  in  the 
school  of  trades-unionism,  he  becomes  restive  and  refuses  to  be  bound 
to  mediocrity.  He  works  out  from  his  narrow  class  into  a  broader 
and  more  hopeful  mode  of  life  and  work.  He  soon  learns  that  com- 
petition is  the  great  force  that  lowers  prices  while  it  raises  wages  ; 
he  also  soon  learns  that  the  effort  of  the  union  and  association  to  limit 
the  training  or  instruction  of  young  people  in  each  trade  is  a  sure 
way  to  invite  immigrants  and  thus  to  produce  the  very  result  which 
he  is  trying  to  have  done  with.  I  have  observed  that  in  just  such 
measure  as  the  regulations  of  trades  unions  and  associations  may  for  a 
time  limit  the  number  of  artisans  or  operatives  in  a  given  trade, 
thereby  preventing  for  the  moment  either  the  rise  or  the  fall  in  wages, 
in  just  that  measure  invention  is  stimulated  and  immigration  is  invited. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  workmen,  especially  those  in  the 
unions,  that  they  do  not  share  in  the  effort  to  prevent  immigration 
and  do  not  approve  a  tax  upon  immigration.  It  is  certain  that  in 
a  very  short  time  those  who  go  to  school  in  such  unions  will  learn 
that  privileged  classes  in  the  trades  are  as  obnoxious  and  as  unjustifi- 
able as  privileged  classes  in  any  other  department  of  life.  There  can 
neither  be  monopoly  in  the  conduct  of  commerce,  in  the  conduc  tof 
manufactures,  nor  a  trades-union  monopoly  in  the  conduct  of  any 
single  branch  of  industry.  The  more  an  attempt  is  made  to  create  a 
trades-union  class^  the  more  the  effort  will  defeat  itself ;  and  the  more 
bitterly  it  is  carried  out,  the  more  surely  will  those  who  refuse  to  join 
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in  sucli  attempts  to  monopolize  trade  or  art  become  the  most  skilful, 
the  most  prosperous,  and  the  best  representatives  of  that  specific  art, 
even  though  thej  are  for  a  time  subjected  to  opprobrium  and  ignominy. 

Great  forces  are  now  in  action  in  tending  to  break  up  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  factory  system,  which  will  also  very  surely  break  up  the 
congestion  in  cities  by  diffusing  the  working  population  throughout 
the  suburbs  and  over  wider  and  wider  areas.  It  will  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  treatise  to  deal  at  length  with  these  new  forces. 
But  all  the  recent  investigations  as  to  the  trend  of  population  in- 
dicate that  the  increase  of  poj^ulation  within  the  limits  of  the  cities 
is  not  so  much  in  the  crowded  parts  as  it  is  in  the  environs,  where 
better  conditions  of  life  and  work  can  be  obtained  than  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  extensive  system  of  farming  large  areas.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  farms  are  breaking  up  and  the  extensve  system  of  farming 
is  becoming  more  and  more  practised  in  agriculture.  The  excessive 
crowding  in  a  few  Eastern  cities  does  not  indicate  a  general  tendency. 

What  may  occur  from  the  application  of  electricity  in  various 
ways  one  can  hardly  yet  compass  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination. 
One  of  the  latest  consular  reports  is  very  significant.  In  and  around  the 
city  of  Saint-Etienne,  France,  there  are  eighteen  thousand  hand-looms 
which  are  operated  in  the  dwelling-places  of  the  weavers  upon  the  finest 
kind  of  silk  ribbons.  The  city  authorities  have  lately  made  a  contract 
with  the  owners  of  an  electric  plant  to  carry  power  for  the  operation  of 
these  looms  into  every  household  for  two  years,  in  which  period  a  test 
may  be  made  of  the  practicability  and  economy  of  this  service.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  or  picture  the  effect  of  such  a  force  upon  the  future 
in  the  household  arts  when  power,  light,  and  heat  may  be  applied  in 
every  household  by  the  touch  of  a  button  in  the  wall ;  and  until  one's 
imagination  can  grapple  with  the  possibilities  of  such  a  future  the  prob- 
lem of  immigration  will  remain  undetermined.  Every  one's  judgment 
upon  the  subject  will  vary  with  his  confidence  in  a  free  government. 
To  the  writer  it  seems  almost  pusillanimous  to  refuse  a  refuge  to  the  op- 
pressed and  to  the  industrious  and  capable,  for  fear  that  the  institutions 
of  this  country  may  suffer.  If  we  cannot  deal  with  one-half  of  this 
great  continent,  of  which  the  resources  are  as  yet  hardly  even  known, 
will  not  this  prove  that  our  capacity  is  not  yet  equal  to  our  opportuni- 
ties? Boast  as  we  may  of  what  we  have  accomplished,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  justify  by  our  conduct  of  affairs  the  methods  which 
were  established  by  our  predecessors. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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The  Hon.  George  H.  Ely,  of  Cleveland,  presented  statistics  at  the 
Deep-Waterways  Convention,  held  last  December  at  Detroit,  showing 
that  about  thirty-six  million  registered  net  tons  of  shipping  passed  that 
city  during  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  was  open.  The  aggregate  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  from  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  during  an  entire 
year  does  not  equal  that  passing  Detroit  in  seven  months,  and  this  is 
a  growing  commerce.  General  Poe,  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Government  works  on  these  channels,  says  :  "  For  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  I  have  watched  its  increase,  but  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
within  my  knowledge  has  been  able  to  expand  at  the  same  rate.  The 
wildest  expectations  of  one  year  seem  tame  the  next." 

This  traffic  has  been  growing  nearly  ten  per  cent  a  year,  but  this 
rate  of  increase  will  not  be  continued  in  the  near  future,  as  the  re- 
stricted depths  and  widths  at  several  places  already  crowd  the  chan- 
nels with  boats  nearly  to  the  danger  point.  Neither  a  marked  in- 
crease in  freight  tonnage  nor  any  material  decrease  in  freight  charges 
can  be  expected  until  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago  and  Duluth  is  obtained,  as  asked  for  by  the  Deep  Water- 
ways Convention.  This  may  be  obtained  by  1896  and,  it  is  claimed, 
will  reduce  freight  rates  on  the  Lakes  by  one-half. 

Although,  on  account  of  the  practice  of  vessels  going  "up  "  light, 
only,  about  30,299,006  tons  of  freight  were  transported  during  the 
season  of  1890,  they  were  carried  an  average  distance  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty-six  miles  ;  so  that,  multiplying  the  tons  carried  by  the  dis- 
tance in  miles,  we  have  more  than  seventeen  thousand  million  ton- 
miles,  or  a  freight  distribution  equal  to  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
ton-mileage  of  all  our  railroads.  This  lake  freightage  has  been  done 
at  an  average  charge  to  shippers  of  1.3  mills  per  ton-mile.  The  ship- 
ments by  railroad,  on  the  contraiy,  are  averaged  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  9.22  mills  per  ton-mile;  so  that  there  was  a 
saving  on  each  ton  transported  by  this  water  road  over  the  average 
charges  by  railroad,  for  an  equal  distance,  of  $4.48,  or  an  aggregate 
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saving,  to  be  divided  between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  this 
country,  of  more  than  $185,800,000. 

As  the  Government  has  not  appropriated  quite  $30,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  harbors,  and  the  rivers 
that  run  into  them,  the  people  of  this  country  received  through  tl  e 
cheapened  distribution  made  possible  by  this  expenditure,  in  the  single 
year  of  1890,  four  and  a  half  times  the  total  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments ;  or,  to  state  the  advantages  of  this  improved  waterway  in  an- 
other way,  the  cost  of  lake  freight  was  six  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  transported,  v/hereas  if  they  had  been  trans- 
ported at  the  average  charge  for  railroad  freight,  the  cost  would  have 
been  fully  fortj^-six  per  cent  of  their  value.  This  percentage  would 
have  obviously  taken  so  large  a  part  of  the  value  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  goods  that  the  labor  and  profits  of  their  production 
and  distribution  must  have  been  lost  to  the  community  if  dependence 
had  been  placed  on  railroads  alone. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above-mentioned  difference  between  the 
cost  of  railroad  and  lake  freight  is  equivalent  to  the  income  at  live 
per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $2,700,000,000,  or  more  than  ninety  times  the 
expenditure  made  by  the  Government  to  secure  this  cheapening  in 
transportation.  In  addition  to  this  direct  beneficence,  it  is  known  that 
the  improvement  of  our  water  routes  has  been  influential  in  giving 
us  cheaper  railroad  freight  rates  than  are  enjoj^ed  by  the  people  of 
any  other  country.  No  exact  statement  can  be  made  showing  their 
influence,  or  even  the  absolute  reduction  since  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  internal  improvements  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government. 
But  the  editors  of  "  Poor's  Mannal "  returned  the  ton-mileage  and 
freight  receipts  on  the  following  seven  trunk  lines  for  1865  and  subse- 
quent years,  viz. :  The  Boston  and  Albany ;  New  York  Central ;  Erie ; 
Pennsylvania ;  Lake  Shore ;  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Michigan  Central, 
and  since  1882  these  figures  are  given  for  all  the  roads  of  the  country. 
From  these  returns  we  learn  that  in  1865  the  average  charge  for 
carrying  one  ton  one  mile  on  these  seven  roads  was  2.9  cents,  and  in 
1890  the  charge  had  been  reduced  to  6.8  mills.  A  comparison  of  this 
rate  with  the  average  rate  charged  on  all  roads  given  in  "  Poor's 
Manual  "  for  1890,  9.3  mills,  ^  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  average 
rate  in  1865  was  nearly  4  cents;  and  an  average  of  like  comparisons 
for  the  nine  years  for  which  data  are  available  points  to  4.3  cents  as  the 

'  Poor's  returning  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  companies  and  the  Interstate 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government. 
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probable  average  freight  rate  in  1865.  This  may  be  thought  too 
high,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  average  rate  was  equal  to  that 
charged  on  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country ;  and  at  this  rate  the 
freight  transported  on  our  railroads  in  1890  would  have  paid  over  $2,- 
200,000,000 ;  but  the  total  receipts  from  freights  on  all  our  railroads 
were  but  little  over  $740,000,000,  leaving  a  difference  of  nearly  $1,- 
500,000,000,  or  a  five  per  cent  income  on  over  $30,000,000,000. 

Any  claim  that  these  reductions  in  freight  rates  are  not  conse- 
quent on,  as  they  were  concurrent  with,  the  improvement  of  our  water- 
ways seems  to  throw  the  claimant  upon  a  recognition  of  that  fiscal 
policy  which  is  so  thoroughly  and  distinctively  American.  For  this 
unparalleled  decrease  in  freight  charges  did  not  commence  until  our 
protective  policy  had  commenced  to  be  operative,  and  there  is  no 
claim  made  that  there  was  any  alleviation  of  railroad  freight  rates  in 
this  country  between  1850  and  1865.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
where  free  trade  was  adopted  forty  years  ago  and  the  canals  and  water- 
ways have  gone  without  substantial  improvements  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  their  railways,  there  has  been,  as  testified  before  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  on  canals  in  1883,  no  material  reduction  in  freight 
rates  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  in  his  "  Eailway  Problems," 
continues  the  statement  with  emphasis  down  to  1887. 

The  English  trader  is  losing  his  hold,  greatly  through  the  fact  that 
he  pays  English  railways  more  for  assembling  and  distributing  his 
products  than  manufacturers  of  any  other  country.  No  known  Eng- 
lish authority  puts  the  average  ton-mile  rate  at  a  lower  figure  than  one 
and  one-eighth  pence  ;  the  weight  of  evidence  puts  it  at  one  and  one- 
fourth  pence,  or  two  and  five-tenths  cents.  It  will  not  do  to  assign 
a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent  in  charges  for 
an  equal  service  in  a  land  where  the  cost  of  railroad  labor  is  about 
half  the  cost  here  to  the  superior  resources  of  this  country ;  for  the 
developed  resources,  both  mineral  and  agricultural,  of  England  are 
greater  per  square  mile  than  those  of  the  United  States.  The  superi- 
ority of  this  country  lies  in  the  larger  wages  paid  for  labor,  a  resource 
within  the  command  of  any  country. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned  as  here- 
tofore unknown,  all  of  our  best  thought  (possibly  because  the  news- 
papers which  furnish  its  ultimate  convictions  have  their  business  eye 
on  railroad  and  banking  advertisements)  objects  strongly  to  internal 
improvements.  Demagogues  in  Congress  inveigh  against  the  prodigal 
expenditures  under  river  and  luul)or  bills,  and  a  President  of  the 
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United  States  refused  his  signature  to  a  river  and  harbor  bill  in  the 
interests  of  economy  ! 

Nearly  all  of  this  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  American  ;  all  of  it 
except  about  six  per  cent  is  conducted  in  "  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof."  It  is  probable 
that  very  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  this  large  cargo  tonnage,  with  the 
capital,  employments,  and  profits  engaged  in  its  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption,  is  American.  It  has  built  up  the  lake  cities 
from  Duluth  and  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  the  freight  transferred  at 
Buffalo  to  the  Erie  Canal  is  an  important  factor  in  developing  the 
wealth  of  central  New  York  and  giving  New  York  City  the  important 
position  it  holds  in  the  manufacturing  and  trading  world.  Besides 
which,  for  a  long  time  this  freight  paid  tolls  to  the  State  averaging 
$4,000,000  per  annum. 

Among  other  things  developed  by  the  lake  traffic  is  a  land-locked 
marine,  valued  for  insurance  purposes  at  over  $60,000,000.  In  this 
marine  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  vessels,  registering  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  net  tons  or  more,  eighty -nine  of  which  are  built  of 
steel,  and  thirty-two  additional  steel  vessels  of  large  tonnage  are  now 
being  built.  These  vessels  have  no  superiors  for  strength  in  the 
world,  and  some  of  them,  freight-carriers,  in  their  regular  business 
between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  maintain  a  higher  speed  than  the  steam- 
ers of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  are  required  to  maintain,  which 
carry  the  mails  between  England,  India,  Hong  Kong,  and  Australia, 
receiving  £350,000  therefor  from  the  British  government  and  £60,- 
000  from  colonial  governments,  or  $2,000,000  j^er  annum. 

There  has  long  been  a  desire  for  an  adequate  outlet  to  the  sea  for 
this  great  commerce  and  the  shipping  which  carries  it.  This  was 
thought  impossible,  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  until  Elnathan  Sweet, 
then  State  engineer,  read  his  paper,  "  The  Kadical  Enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal,"  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1885,  showing  that  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  baild  a  canal  from 
Buffalo  to  the  Hudson,  of  any  desirable  depth  and  width,  to  be  fed 
by  the  water  of  Lake  Erie,  which  would  aid  the  transport  of  the  bulky 
products  of  the  West,  as  it  flowed  ever  onward  toward  their  market. 
And  now  the  demand  for  some  adequate  outlet  is  increasing  in  vol- 
ume and  intensity,  and  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  unless  some  adverse  influence  succeeds  in  sub- 
stituting a  measure,  probably  in  the  asserted  service  of  economy,  that 
shall  fail  to  make  an  adequate  or  convenient  waterway. 
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The  wishes  and  demands  for  any  great  improvement  are  always 
obstructed  by  conservatism  that  cannot  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue,  and  the  water-road  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  sea  is  also  opposed  by  the  force  of  the  capital  invested  in  our 
railroads.  Any  route  through  the  United  States  will  also  be  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  Canadian  influence,  which  wishes  to  see  the 
gains  made  by  the  distribution  of  the  products  and  consumption  of 
the  West  enriching  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Montreal  rather 
than  New  York,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson.  Can- 
ada also  desires  the  political  power  and  commercial  influence  that 
would  go  with  the  control  of  our  principal  road  to  the  sea. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  watercourse  through  the  State  of  New  York  suffi- 
cient in  size  to  carry  conveniently  the  traffic  originating  and  ending 
in  the  Great  Lakes  ;  for  the  question  involved  is  as  to  the  value  of 
additional  length  to  any  traffic  route.  This  is  a  question  which  none 
of  the  great  masters  of  transportation  known  to  the  writer  seem  able 
to  answer.  There  are  instances  enough  of  extensions  into  undevel- 
oped territory,  and  also  of  extensions  into  territory  other  roads  have 
developed,  but  no  company  has  yet  reached  out  for  thirty  million  tons 
of  freight,  and  the  problem  seems  without  analogue.  Hence,  any  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  new  water  route  as  part  of  the  existing  route  will 
be  left  to  some  writer  better  equipped  with  facts. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  compare  the  values  of  two  routes  of 
known  length,  though  such  a  comparison  is  obviously  unfair  to  the 
project  under  consideration.  By  this  method,  assuming  that  an  equal 
amount  is  transported  over  the  two  routes  with  equal  facility,  and, 
further,  that  all  the  freight  starting  from  Buffalo  is  destined  for  New 
York,  the  yearly  values  or  saving  effected  by  the  two  routes  would  be 
proportional  to  their  lengths.  Consequently,  instead  of  a  saving  of 
$135,500,000,  the  route  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  only  four  hundred 
and  ninety-five  miles  long,  would  yield  a  yearly  value  of  $118,700,000 
if  built  to  carry  thirty  million  tons  per  year.  But  the  speed  cannot 
safely  be  as  great  in  a  canal  as  in  an  open  lake,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  coal  consumption  per  hour  in 
the  open  sea  and  in  the  Suez  Canal,  where  the  speed  is  limited  to  five 
miles  per  hour.  On  this  basis  of  a  five-mile  rate,  as  the  average  speed 
by  freighters  on  the  Lakes  is  about  twelve  miles  per  hour,  the  above- 
mentioned  sum  should  be  reduced  to  four-tenths,  and  the  annual 
saving  would  be  somewhat  over  $47,400,000. 
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When  tlie  term  "slow  river"  is  used  by  steamboat  men,  it  is  in- 
tended to  conve}^  the  idea  that  the  water  has  fallen  to  such  a  stage 
that  the  boats  in  use,  being  very  near  the  bottom,  are  retarded  by 
friction  of  the  water  they  displace,  and  their  progress  is  compara- 
tively slow  in  consequence.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  a  chan- 
nel of  such  restricted  size  that  it  would  be  a  slow  canal.  If  the  canal 
should  be  of  such  insufficient  size  that  only  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour  could  be  made  by  boats  of  the  standard  size,  its  commercial 
value  for  such  boats  would  obviously  be  cut  in  two.  And,  further,  if 
the  canal  was  only  built  to  pass  ten  million  tons  at  speeds  of  five  and 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  the  commercial  values  would  be  re- 
duced to  $15,600,000  and  $7,800,000  per  annum  respectively. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  $47,400,000,  the  estimated  saving 
attained  on  a  canal  capable  of  passing  thirty  million  tons,  is  a  five  per. 
cent  income  on  $950,000,000,  while  $7,800,000  is  the  income  on  $156,- 
000,000.  And  as  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  the  cost  of 
a  canal  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  capacity,  the  larger  canal 
is  not  only  more  useful,  but  returns  a  larger  percentage  on  its  cost. 

Some  may  doubt  if  thirty  million  tons  of  freight  will  ever  seek 
transportation  through  any  canal,  however  large  it  may  be.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  attainable  statistics  to  cause  doubt  that  the  lake 
traffic  will  again  double  within  ten  years  from  the  time  its  channels  are 
deepened  to  twenty  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ton-mileage  on  our 
railroads  has  fully  doubled  during  the  nine  years  ending  with  1890  ; 
it  has  increased  in  that  time  almost  fifty  per  cent  per  mile  of  road 
operated.  This  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  produce  can  be  carried 
approximately  four  times  as  far  to  market  as  twenty -five  years  ago, 
or  commodities  of  one-fourth  the  value  can  be  transported  an  equal 
distance. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  accruing  from  a  large 
waterway  to  the  sea,  our  lake  marine  would  be  available  for  direct 
trade,  not  only  to  our  Atlantic  coast,  but  to  Gulf,  South  American,  and 
European  ports,  and,  instead  of  being  idle  five  months  of  the  3^ear, 
could,  and  probably  would,  enter  as  a  successful  competitor  in  the 
world's  carrying  trade  during  the  season  our  bulky  crops,  are  seeking 
a  foreign  market,  and  not  only  earn  freight  money  to  be  re-expended 
in  this  country,  but  its  competition  would  materially  cheapen  the 
cost  of  exportation. 

There  are  two  other  considerations  urging  the  construction  of  this 
canal.    One  is  that  of  national  defence ;  the  other,  that  of  national  unity. 
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Many  will  assert  that  there  is  no  chance  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
They  are  of  the  class  which  has  urged  ns  to  abstain  from  building  war 
vessels  for  moral  effect,  and  assert  that  arbitration  will  always  settle 
difficulties  between  the  two  nations ;  but  they  should  remember  England 
would  not  hear  of  arbitration  over  the  Trent  affair,  any  more  than  it 
would  arbitrate  the  late  difficulty  with  Portugal,  growing  out  of  what 
the  South  Africans  cheerfully  refer  to  as  "  the  jumping  of  Masho- 
naland  "  ;  nor  are  they  willing  to  arbitrate  with  Venezuela  over  their 
appropriation  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  But  when  Presi- 
dent Grant  advised  that  our  Government  assume  and  pay  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  a  proceeding  which  would  have  effectually  prevented 
Great  Britain  from  engaging  in  war  with  any  power  until  those  claims 
had  been  liquidated,  she  was  ready  enough  to  arbitrate.  England 
will  not  arbitrate  with  us  unless  she  fears  us.  If  once  more  we  were 
in  serious  trouble,  Eussia  would  possibly  interfere  again  to  prevent 
such  a  syndicate  as  was  once  partly  formed  between  England  and 
France. 

Those  who  have  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  subject  will  re- 
member that  before  the  war  of  1812  all  plans  for  navigation  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Great  Lakes  made  Lake  Ontario  a  part  of  the 
route.  But  after  the  war,  the  present  route  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  de- 
cided on.  This  decision  was  made  because  the  route  through  Lake 
Ontario  was  plainly  tributary  to  the  enemy's  country  and  resources,  as 
it  presented  cheaper  transportation  to  the  sea  via  the  St.  Lawrence  than 
by  any  other  existing  route.  Trade  came  and  went  that  way,  and  it  was 
the  British  influence  on  that  trade  route  that  accounted  for  the  Federal- 
ism of  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  and  the  inefficient  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  Canada.  So  that  it  was  patriotism  that  aided  Clin- 
ton when  sufficient  prescience  of  the  Western  development  was  wanting 
to  give  confidence  in  the  commercial  success  of  so  large  a  work  for 
our  resources  of  1817. 

This  lesion  of  loyalty  to  our  country  occurred,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  our  population  was  homogeneous  and  remembered  the 
Kevolutionary  war,  before  any  large  addition  had  been  made  to  it  by 
immigrants  with  traditions  differing  materially  from  our  own.  Now 
that  in  some  of  our  Western  States  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
such  immigrants  or  their  immediate  descendants,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably three  great  organs  of  British  commercial  opinion  in  this  country, 
^er  capita^  where  there  was  one  in  1812,  it  seems  strange  that  one  of 

the  principal  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
25 
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mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  should  report  a  "  joint 
resolution  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  waterway  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  by  way  of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals 
and  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  sea  " — a  route  through  foreign  territory, 
one  that  would  handicap  all  seaboard  manufacturers  with  compara- 
tively higher  freight  rates,  and  would  inevitably  increase  our  payments 
to  foreigners  for  the  transportation  of  our  produce  to  market.  As 
Canada,  in  the  pursuit  of  trade,  would  resort  to  the  same  expe- 
dients as  those  adopted  by  corner -grocerjmien  and  tip  the  servants, 
such  a  proceeding  would  result  in  great  gains  to  those  party  managers 
who  live  on  the  corrupt  money  they  distribute,  to  all  venal  politi- 
cians, and  also  to  that  class  of  writers  which  the  Emperor  William 
characterized  the  other  day  as  "hunger  candidates." 

No  honest  man  would  receive  any  benefit  from  such  a  shameless 
perversion  of  the  public  money  to  the  service  and  aid  of  a  not  always 
friendly  government;  and  as  no  productive  interest  in  this  country 
could  be  as  well  served  by  an  outlet  to  a  port  which  is  closed  by  ice 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  in  place  of  one  open  all  the  year,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  predict  that  this  bill  will  not  pass.  It  may  also  be  as- 
serted with  confidence  that  the  originators  of  the  bill  will  be  found 
demanding  that  any  canal  built  through  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
be  made  free  for  the  vessels  of  the  country,  which  would  have  received 
so  much  aid  from  the  expenditure  of  United  States  money  in  the 
improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Edward  P.  North. 


MY  BUSINESS  PAKTNER,   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

When  I  went  into  business,  I  associated  myself  with  men  whose 
characters  and  methods  I  knew,  and  with  whom  I  could  advanta- 
geously co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  It  happened  that 
the  business  undertaken  was  the  exportation  of  American  merchan- 
dise to  foreign  countries.  We  began  it  in  the  faith  that  so  long  as  we 
carried  on  a  legitimate  trade  we  could  do  it  without  let  or  hinderance, 
but  we  were  destined  to  be  speedily  undeceived.  We  had  scarcely 
begun  operations  before  we  discovered  that  we  had  another  partner, 
self-injected,  who  actively  interfered  in  various  ways,  prohibiting  the 
doing  of  many  things,  rendering  difficult  the  doing  of  others,  and 
whose  meddling  was  dangerous  to  our  prosperity,  even  when  he  was 
kindly  disposed.  This  partner  was  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

We  soon  had  occasion  to  ship  some  merchandise  to  a  foreign 
country,  when  we  found  that  our  partner  had  a  business  office  called 
the  custom-house,  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  file  a  list  of  all  articles 
shipped,  with  their  value.  He  told  us  that  this  clearance  was  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  only,  and  sacredly  guarded ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  that 
any  one  for  a  small  "tip"  could  get  a  copy  of  it,  and  thus  acquire 
valuable  information  that  might  be  used  to  the  injury  of  our  trade. 
It  was  desirable  to  have  trustworthy  statistics  of  exports,  even  at  the 
expense  of  this  unnecessarj?-  violation  of  business  confidence;  but  ex- 
amination disclosed  that  while  many  millions  of  dollars  of  American 
exports  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  and  were  shipped  through 
Canada,  no  account  was  taken  of  them,  and  the  statistics  were  thus 
rendered  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

We  speedily  became  aware  that  our  partner  took  a  share  of  his 
profits  in  advance  by  exacting  a  tax  on  many  foreign  products  brought 
into  the  country  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  merchandise 
which  we  were  exporting.  Our  partner  saw  that  this  made  it  difficult 
to  sell  against  our  foreign  competitors,  and  so  he  tried  to  help  us.  He 
devised  a  system  of  returning  this  tax  when  the  goods  were  exported, 
but  he  arranged  it  so  clumsily  that  only  large  manufacturers  could 
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afford  to  take  the  trouble  to  get  thi^  advantage,  and  even  then  the 
manufacturing  methods  in  many  cases  could  not  be  adapted  to  his 
requirements,  for  our  partner  was  very  fearful  of  giving  back  more 
than  he  received,  and  required  oaths,  bonds,  and  documents  innumera- 
ble, tracing  the  foreign  materials  from  their  arrival  here  through  the 
factories,  on  board  the  vessel,  and  to  their  actual  landing  in  the  for- 
eign market. 

At  the  time  our  partner  deputed  Mr.  McKinley  to  reorganize  his 
custom-house  and  taritf,  we  learned  accidentally  that  this  system  was 
to  be  changed.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  certain  of  his  cus- 
tom-house clerks  of  some  labor  and  responsibility,  at  the  expense  of 
the  merchant.  Under  the  proposed  system,  it  would  have  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  comply  with  the  regulations ;  returns  of  duties 
would  not  have  been  collectible  and  a  line  of  millions  of  dollars  would 
have  been  levied  on  the  export  trade.  We  could  not  learn  that  any 
exporting  manufacturers  or  merchants  had  been  consulted,  although  a 
considerable  part  of  their  trade  would  have  been  ignorantly  destroyed. 
With  some  difficulty  the  clauses  were  changed  back  to  their  original 
clumsiness. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  interferences,  business  grew,  and  it 
seemed  possible  to  realize  a  further  profit  by  buying  sailing-vessels 
and  steamships  to  carry  goods  to  our  customers  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fix  a  larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  in  American  hands.  Then 
we  found  that  our  partner,  the  Government,  had  arranged  with  certain 
other  partners  of  his,  in  the  ship-building  business,  that  we  should  buy 
only  ships  built  by  them.  But  the  ships  built  b}^  them  were  so  dear 
that  we  could  not  run  them  at  a  profit  against  foreign -built  vessels, 
and  we  were  forced  to  hire  alien  ships  and  carry  on  our  business 
under  foreign  flags.  Besides  this,  many  staple  raw  materials  were 
shut  out  by  his  tariff,  which  made  freight  dearer  and  raised  the  cost 
of  delivering  our  goods  in  foreign  ports.  In  some  cases  it  became 
necessary  to  hire  vessels  in  ports  thousands  of  miles  away  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  United  States  in  ballast,  while  in  the  very  ports 
they  sailed  from  with  empty  holds  cargoes  of  goods  were  stored,  whose 
owners  were  eager  to  sell,  while  oar  people  were  equally  as  anxious 
to  buy. 

Our  partner,  the  Government,  tried  to  devise  a  plan  to  fix  this 
without  injury  to  the  monopoly  granted  to  his  ship-building  partners. 
We  were  to  get  a  money  payment  for  carrying  the  mails  under  the 
American  flag.     This  promised  well,  and  might  have  helped  us  to  pay 
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the  high  prices  asked  for  American  ships,  but  the  law  was  exacting 
and  the  details  were  put  in  the  hands  of  his  Postmaster-General  for 
settlement.  This  official  was  accustomed  to  driving  shrewd  bargains 
for  himself,  and  applied  his  skill  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 
He  prepared  advertisements  asking  bids  for  carrying  the  mails  over 
more  than  fifty  routes.  The  conditions  for  the  North  Atlantic,  New 
Orleans,  and  Norfolk  routes  were  financial  absurdities.  Those  for 
Brazil  utterly  ignored  the  character  of  commerce  with  that  country. 
They  required  the  steamers  to  call  at  so  many  ports,  and  allowed  so 
short  a  period  for  a  voyage  that,  after  deducting  the  necessary  loss  of 
time  for  stipulated  stops,  the  speed  between  ports  must  be  equal  to  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  four  days.  In  order  to 
approximate  this  speed  the  ships  would  necessarily  be  of  such  large 
size  that  they  could  not  enter  some  of  the  specified  ports  of  call,  and 
they  would  have  to  carry  so  much  coal  that  they  could  take  no  cargo. 
The  established  line  did  not  even  bid,  and  has  now  ceased  building 
American  ships  and  is  chartering  English  "tramps."  These  ridicu- 
lous advertisements  were  withdrawn,  but  those  substituted  for  them 
were  in  large  part  preposterous,  and  few  even  of  the  established  lines 
were  willing  to  take  our  partner's  money  on  the  specified  conditions. 
One  of  the  few  lines  of  steamers  which  did  accept  the  terms  offered 
was  that  running  to  Venezuela.  The  contract  was  hardly  entered 
into  before  our  partner,  the  Government,  imposed  a  discriminating 
duty  on  Yenezuelan  products,  and  the  owners  must  suffer  a  loss  of 
freights  homeward  which  seems  likely  to  consume  more  than  all  the 
line  may  receive  for  carrying  the  mails.  A  story  is  told  that  the  high 
official  asked  the  owner  of  a  steamship  line  why  he  did  not  run  his 
steamers  direct  to  a  certain  South  American  city,  to  which  the  owner 
replied  that  he  would  like  to  accommodate  the  Government,  but  the 
town  stood  some  distance  inland  and  upon  a  mountain.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  mismanaged  that  few  bids  were  made.  Some  of  these 
were  from  irresponsible  people,  and  scarcely  a  new  line  has  been 
started,  or  appears  likely  to  be,  by  reason  of  the  measure. 

Our  partner  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  most  amiable  mood 
towards  the  other  American  republics,  and  he  wished  to  unite  them 
to  himself  in  bonds  of  exclusive  amity.  He  saw  both  good  politics 
and  good  business  in  it.  To  accomplish  this  end,  he  devised  a  scheme 
called  "  The  Pan-American  Congress."  While  we  ourselves  rate 
friendship  alone  at  a  moderate  value  as  a  basis  for  business,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  average  merchant  will  buy  where  he  gets  most  for  his 
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money,  yet  friendsliip  lubricates  transactions,  and  we  fully  appreciated 
these  efforts.  To  further  the  commercial  object  of  this  congress,  my 
partner  established  a  "  Bureau  of  American  Eepublics."  It  went  zeal- 
ously to  work  and  published  some  attractive  books  about  the  coun- 
tries south  of  us.  They  contain  pleasing  pictures  and  give  many  in- 
teresting facts,  historical,  geographical,  and  statistical.  As  sources  of 
information  they  are  superior  to  a  school  geography,  inferior  to  an 
encyclopaedia.  Private  enterprise  produces  annually  in  this  and  other 
countries  dozens  of  commercial  handbooks  and  trade  directories  far 
superior  to  the  books  of  the  bureau,  and  hundreds  of  salesmen  repre- 
senting American  firms  traverse  these  countries  yearly.  It  scarcely 
seems  likely  that  the  labors  of  the  bureau  will  prove  worth  the  money 
spent  in  this  amateur  promotion  of  business. 

Our  partner's  beloved  sister-republic,  Chili,  recently  passed  through 
a  trying  political  crisis,  which  eventuated  in  a  civil  war.  The  win- 
ning side  believed  that  our  partner  had  zealously  favored  the  defeated, 
and  friendship  was  replaced  by  dislike.  As  one  of  the  results,  cer- 
tain sailors  were  badly  treated  there.  The  just  resentment  thus 
aroused  was  manifested  with  little  of  the  kindly  consideration  which 
such  a  big,  burly  fellow  might  well  have  shown  to  his  distressed  friend. 
Insult  was  returned  for  insult,  and  an  apology  was  forced  in  a  way  to 
leave  soreness  for  many  a  day.  The  other  republics  looked  on  with 
a  fear  that  their  time  might  come  some  day,  and  some  of  them  now 
show  distrust  rather  than  liking. 

As  exporters,  we  found  the  attitude  of  our  Government  partner 
benevolent  and  impartial  in  so  far  as  we  did  not  interfere  with  more 
favored  partners,  and  that  the  meddling,  which  made  exporting  more 
difficult,  arose  from  ignorance.  But  after  a  time  some  of  our  cus- 
tomers in  foreign  countries  wanted  us  to  sell  goods  for  them  in  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  they  sent  any  merchandise,  our  powerful 
partner  assumed  a  very  different  attitude  towards  us.  As  importers 
we  were  presumably  of  bad  character,  to  be  watched  as  men  who  did 
not  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart.  When  the  goods  got  here, 
that  wonderful  McKinley  administration-bill  met  us.  Strange  and 
complicated  oaths  were  required.  Getting  goods  through  his  custom- 
house was  possible  only  by  hiring  an  expert.  Part  of  the  goods  were 
taken  to  the  appraiser's  warehouse  and  kept  an  indefinite  time.  The 
great  machine  for  restraining  trade  became  very  active.  It  were  better 
that  a  thousand  innocent  importers  should  suffer  annoyance  and  loss 
than  that  a  single  guilty  one  should  escape.     Some  of  the  over -zealous 
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custom-house  clerks  of  our  partner,  under  cover  of  the  complexity 
and  uncertainty  of  his  tariff,  rendered  strained  decisions  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  importer.  The  courts  were  filled  with  custom-house 
litigations  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  judgments  were  in  favor 
of  the  importers,  but  from  which,  even  when  successful,  they  suffered 
grievous  damage  and  annoyance.  On  inquiring  why  importers  were 
treated  so,  we  learned  that  our  partner  had  a  number  of  favored  asso- 
ciates. These  men  had  his  ear,  and  they  insisted  that  the}^  should  be 
ruined  unless  importations  were  made  difficult.  Some  of  them  sup- 
ported their  position  by  truthful  representations  as  to  the  conditions 
of  their  industries.  Others  im.posed  upon  him  by  false  statements, 
which  was  easy,  as  he  is  necessarily  very  ignorant  about  such  things. 
They  pleaded  the  baby  act  for  stalwart  industries;  they  bribed  with 
funds  for  campaign  purposes;  they  frightened  by  threatening  with- 
drawal of  political  support,  and  disquieted  their  workmen  by  gloomy 
predictions.     As  a  result  they  had  their  will. 

When  we  went  to  their  favorites  to  buy  goods  for  export  we  met 
various  receptions.  Some  of  them  had  tied  the  makers  of  one  class 
of  articles  into  a  trust.  They  put  their  prices  just  under  the  import- 
ing point,  and  told  us  they  did  not  care  anything  about  foreign  trade. 
They  had  the  home  market  by  the  throat,  and  did  not  propose  under- 
taking a  fight  outside  the  protective  wall.  We  could  do  little  with 
such  combinations.  They  had  a  sure  thing,  they  thought  they  could 
keep  it,  and  they  cared  nothing  for  business  involving  competition. 
Others  had  crouched  so  long  behind  a  protective  wall  that  they  could 
not  believe  it  possible  to  battle  successfully  on  even  terms  for  a  share 
of  the  trade  of  a  billion  consumers  in  non-manufacturing  nations. 
Many  were  persuaded  to  make  the  effort ;  some  fought  half-heartedly ; 
but  numbers,  believing  in  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their  workmen, 
poured  as  much  energy  into  their  foreign  trade  as  into  their  domestic 
business  and  found  it  fully  as  valuable. 

When  our  Government  partner  had  outdone  himself  in  serving  his 
favorites,  he  deigned  to  look  upon  the  exporters,  and  devised  a  help- 
ful plan.  He  bargained  for  advantages  in  the  custom-houses  of  cer- 
tain countries.  High  hopes  arose  with  the  negotiation  of  the  Brazilian 
and  Spanish  reciprocity  treaties,  which  gave  us  certain  exclusive 
advantages.  These  hopes  arc  beginning  to  be  realized.  Other  treaties 
have  been  negotiated,  but  all  are  not  alike.  The  reciprocal  conces- 
sions are  not  always  exclusive.  The  treaty  with  the  British  West 
Indies  is  a  case  in  point.     The  lower  duties  are  granted,  not  to  our 
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partner  alone,  but  to  all  the  world,  and  the  advantage  comes  in  the 
cheapening  to  the  consumer  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  which  the  islands  must  buy  from  us.  But  these 
advantages  had  in  part  to  be  paid  for.  It  seemed  possible  to  obtain 
them  only  by  a  threat  of  the  imposition  of  duties  on  coffee,  sugar,  and 
hides.  Some  countries  rely  upon  the  exactions  of  the  tariff  for  their 
chief  revenue,  and  cannot  afford  to  make  tariff  concessions.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  rapidly  growing  commerce  with  Venezuela  must  be 
checked,  the  fine  line  of  American  steamers  running  to  Venezuelan 
ports  will  suffer,  and  the  trade  with  the  less  important  but  consider- 
able markets  of  Hayti  and  Colombia  will  be  checked. 

For  many  years  our  partner  had  been  buying  silver  bullion  and 
coining  it  into  light-weight  dollars;  but  as  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  a  gold  dollar  for  one  of  these  tokens,  little  harm  seemed  to  result. 
Lately  he  has  been  buying  silver  bullion  and  paying  for  it  with  paper 
certificates  which  circulate  as  money.  Having  piled  up  a  great  heap 
of  these  tokens,  he  is  now  adding  an  immense  weight  of  silver  bars. 
He  has  based  it  all  on  a  gold  foundation,  which  is  getting  no  broader, 
and  there  is  a  fear  that  the  heap  may  soon  topple  over.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  alarm  and  an  enormous  output,  the  market  value  of 
silver  bullion  is  dropping  lower  and  lower,  and  a  gold  premium  is  in 
sight  unless  this  buying  is  stopped.  But  instead  of  stopping  what 
experience  shows  to  be  a  blunder,  he  has  lately  been  talking  of  going 
further,  and  allowing  any  one  in  the  world  to  force  us  to  accept  4124 
grains  of  silver  in  lieu  of  a  dollar  in  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

We  therefore  anxiously  look  to  see  what  is  the  experience  of  our 
customers  in  silver-standard  countries,  among  which  my  partner  would 
thus  wish  to  range  himself.  We  find  them  groaning  under  the  premium 
of  40  per  cent  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  on  importations  from  man- 
ufacturing countries.  They  are  bewildered  by  the  fluctuations  in  their 
standard  of  value.  The  risks  of  their  international  commerce  are  ren- 
dered greater  by  these  frequent  and  often  violent  changes ;  they  are 
working  with  an  inferior  tool  and  doing  inferior  work.  The  margins 
of  business  are  already  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  reduced.  They 
therefore  advance  their  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  deduct  from  the 
price  they  pay  a  domestic  producer  enough  to  cover  the  possible  losses 
from  an  unstable  standard.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  damage 
will  not  fall  on  us,  but  upon  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and  our 
injury  will  be  secondary  and  mainly  due  to  the  unprosperous  condition 
of  the  multitude,  who  are  unable  to  pass  on  the  loss  to  some  one  else. 
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When  I  had  to  go  to  England  and  open  an  office  for  a  time,  I  tried 
to  discover  why  my  English  competitor  was  such  a  dangerous  enemy. 
I  found  that  his  government  let  him  very  much  alone,  his  secrets  were 
sacredly  guarded,  he  could  buy  what  ships  he  would.  It  was  not 
wicked  to  be  an  importer ;  return  cargoes  awaited  him  in  every  port. 
In  the  few  cases  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  government,  the 
presumption  was  in  his  favor.  He  was  neither  coddled  nor  scolded, 
but  permitted  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

An  avaricious  man  of  great  ability  and  powerful  will  for  many 
years  controlled  the  destinies  of  a  South  American  republic ;  it  was 
his  custom  to  send  for  one  and  another  merchant  and  say  to  him,  "  I 
am  now  a  partner  in  your  business  ";  but  he  so  managed  it  that  such 
firms  had  special  opportunities  and  made  great  profits,  of  which  he 
took  his  full  share.  This  method  was  more  frank  and  direct  and 
less  harmful  than  that  to  which  we  are  subjected.  My  partner,  who 
is  the  partner  of  many  others,  has  been  trying  to  be  wise  for  us  all, 
and  so  far  as  my  own  field  of  activity  is  concerned  I  see  some  bene- 
fit here  and  there,  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  friction  and  con- 
fusion due  to  ignorance  in  meddling  powerfully  with  that  infinitely 
complex  and  sensitive  thing,  commerce. 

The  law  forbids  a  special  partner  to  interfere  with  the  management 
of  a  business  in  which  he  has  an  interest.  This  is  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral partners  from  inexpert  meddling.  I  cannot  but  long  for  the  day 
when  my  uninvited  special  partner,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  prohibited  from  blundering  interference  and  be  rele- 
gated to  his  proper  function.  Then  the  business  energy  now  wasted 
in  overcoming  unnecessary  friction  in  rectifying  blunders  and  in  doing 
things  in  a  poor  way  when  a  better  way  exists  (all  of  which  arises 
from  the  interference  of  my  partner,  the  Government)  could  be  ex- 
pended in  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  a  business  which  would 
give  a  profit  to  ourselves  and  a  larger  foreign  outlet  to  the  surplus 
products  of  American  manufacturers. 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy. 
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I  APPRECIATE  the  delicacy  of  the  task  before  me  when  I  attempt  to 
discuss  publicly  the  subject  of  musical  culture  in  America.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  identified  with  German  music,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall 
consequently  be  considered  a  German  partisan.  But  at  the  outset  of 
this  article  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  plea,  not  for 
German  music,  but  for  the  interpretation  of  the  best  music  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  best  musical  culture  in  this  country. 

America  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  with  regard 
to  music.  It  would  be  a  platitude  to  say  that  musical  taste  has  al- 
ways existed  in  this  country,  for  a  love  of  music  is  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  people.  But  music  has  not  been  scientifically  encouraged 
here  to  any  great  extent  until  within  the  past  few  seasons.  New  York 
has  had  for  many  years  productions  of  opera  of  more  or  less  merit.  It 
is  only  within  the  past  half-dozen  years,  however,  that  these  have  been 
on  a  scale  to  compare  with  the  productions  of  the  best  opera-houses  in 
Europe.  For  several  seasons  we  have  had  German  opera  presented  in 
a  manner  that  was  elaborate  in  every  particular ;  but  through  a  strange 
combination  of  circumstances,  though  the  public  gave  every  sign  of 
satisfaction  with  it,  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  old  school  of  opera, 
which  many  of  those  who  had  the  interest  of  music  at  heart  hoped  had 
been  superseded  by  the  higher  forms  of  music  developed  within  the  last 
half-century,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  It  is  maintained  hj  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  style  that  this  change  was  due  to  the  lack  of  popularity 
and  support  of  German  opera  by  the  New  York  public.  This  theory, 
however,  can  find  no  support  from  the  facts. 

Any  one  who  has  closely  studied  the  music-loving  public  of 
America  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  intense  enthusiasm 
with  which  German  music  in  nearly  all  of  its  forms  has  been  re- 
ceived here.  If  opera  in  this  country  were  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  such  a  change  of  policy  as  we  have  witnessed  recently 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  in  New  York,  from  German  to 
Italian  opera,  would  be  a  reasonable  sign  of  a  change  in  the  popular 
taste;  but  as  the  conditions  are  different  here,  the  same  fact  is  not 
indicative  of  a  similar  circumstance.     Opera  in  America  does   not 
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mean  artistic  entertainment  given  for  the  people  and  supported  by  the 
people ;  it  means  simply  a  diversion  on  a  large  scale,  established  not 
for  the  instruction  of  the  many,  but  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the 
rich,  who  are  the  few,  and  supported  by  the  rich.  Consequently  the 
change  of  policy  simply  demonstrates  that  the  half-dozen  wealthy  men 
and  women  who  have  done  most  to  maintain  opera  in  New  York 
have  become  weary  of  German  opera  as  an  amusement,  and  chosen  to 
establish  Italian  and  French  opera  in  its  place.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  German  opera  can  hardly  be  called  a  mere  amusement. 

If  it  were  a  mere  amusement  I  should  have  no  desire  to  write 
this  article,  and  indeed  the  subject  of  opera  would  be  altogether  too 
trivial  for  public  discussion.  But  believing  as  I  do  that  music  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  of  the  arts,  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
course  which  it  is  taking  in  this  country.  The  millionaires  of  the 
Opera-House  probably  do  not  realize  that  the  methods  which  they  have 
chosen  to  afford  themselves  musical  diversion  are  the  most  effective 
methods  which  could  possibly  have  been  chosen  to  obstruct  the  progress 
in  musical  culture  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  action  practically  re- 
tards the  musical  development  of  New  York,  and,  through  New  York, 
that  of  the  whole  country.  For  just  as  New  York  has  for  many  years 
influenced  the  whole  commerce  of  America,  so  it  is  now  influencing 
the  art  development  of  America.  If  it  could  be  said  of  these  persons 
that  their  action  was  directed  by  any  real  love  of  music  or  by  a  desire  to 
contribute  to  its  advancement,  the  condition  of  affairs  would  not  be  so 
pitiable  as  it  is ;  but  few,  if  any,  of  them  have  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  music,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  have  even  the  slight- 
est appreciation  of  the  pleasure  which  may  be  derived  from  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  form  of  opera,  let  me  indicate  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  fundamental  differences  between  them.  The  old-fashioned 
opera  doubtless  had  in  its  origin  some  resemblance  to  nature,  but  it 
certainly  has  grown  away  from  nature  and  become  sui  generis.  It  is 
in  no  sense  what  the  highest  form  of  art  should  be — an  expression  of 
human  emotions.  Its  music  is  of  a  melodious  character  which  bears 
a  relation  to  the  best  music  somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  that 
exists  between  nursery  rhymes  and  an  epic  poem.  German  opera,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  defined  as  a  musical  drama.  By  its  action 
and  language  it  portrays  the  most  profound  emotions  of  humanity, 
which  find  an  adequate  expression  in  music  of  an  appropriate  exalta- 
tion.    However,  it  is  absurd  to  compare  Italian  and  German  opera; 
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one  might  as  reasonably  compare  the  prettiness  of  a  landscape  and 
the  grandeur  of  a  majestic  mountain.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  difference  in  effect  upon  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  the  public  between  the  old  and  the  new  opera ;  the  one  enter- 
tains, the  other  elevates  and  instructs.  Is  not  this  enough  to  suggest 
the  distinction  which  makes  them  foreign  to  each  other  ? 

If  it  were  the  office  of  art  merely  to  amuse,  something  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  old  form  of  opera,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  one 
could  reall}^  be  amused  by  it.  There  are,  however,  other  evils  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  old-fashioned  opera  besides  those  which 
are  inherent  to  its  nature.  It  has  become  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  so-called  "star  system,"  one  of  the  most  pernicious  evils  from 
which  musical  art  has  ever  suffered.  The  star  system  subordinates 
music  to  the  musician,  not,  as  should  be  the  case,  the  musician  to  music ; 
consequently  people,  instead  of  going,  as  they  should,  to  hear  the 
work  of  the  composer,  flock  in  crowds  to  hear  or  to  see  some  inter- 
preter who  has  won  a  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice  or  for 
some  purely  personal  attraction  which  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  art.  The  consequences  of  this  evil  are  disastrous;  they  tend  to 
make  the  production  of  an  opera  as  such  a  secondary  thing,  to  sub- 
serve everything  to  the  leading  artist,  and  to  cause  the  ensemble^  on 
which  the  artistic  excellence  of  an  opera  rests,  to  be  neglected.  A 
few  years  ago  this  sj^stem  was  immensely  popular  in  America.  No 
fair-minded  person,  however,  can  deny  that  it  received  a  permanent 
blow  by  the  establishment  here  of  German  opera.  The  German 
school  of  music  certainly  may  be  said  to  have  done  this  if  it  has  done 
no  more:  it  has  taught  people  that  the  opera  is  the  thing,  not  the 
opera-singer,  and  that  an  imperfect  performance,  that  is,  a  performance 
with  one  or  two  admirable  artists  supported  by  several  inferior  ones, 
is  an  intolerable  breach  of  art.  This  fact  makes  me  look  with  more 
or  less  satisfaction  upon  the  three  years  of  Franco-Italian  opera  which 
are  before  us,  for  I  believe  that  in  this  period  the  American  public 
will  learn  by  contrast  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the  German  system 
of  music.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  people  who  take  a  sincere  inter- 
est in  the  musical  welfare  of  this  country  need  feel  no  alarm  at  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  If  one  studies  the  evolution  of  opera,  he  will, 
I  think,  be  convinced  that  the  chances  of  its  establishment  as  a  per- 
manent institution  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  German  rather  than 
of  the  Italian  and  French  opera — perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  in 
favor  of  opera  produced  after  the  German  manner. 
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A  glance  at  the  history  of  music  in  this  country  will  make 
clear  my  reason  for  holding  this  view.  The  first  ventures  into  the 
field  of  German  opera  were  on  the  most  modest  scale,  and  were  made, 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  beautiful  voices  and  admirable  singing  of 
Mesdames  Alboni,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Henrietta  Sontag  were  delighting 
the  public.  The  work  which  was  done  by  the  German  singing  socie- 
ties of  New  York  produced  the  most  splendid  results  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  production  of  opera  of  the  German  school  and  in 
the  German  method.  We  have  heard  some  admirable  singers  during 
the  past  season,  but  we  should  remember  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  there  were  even  greater  vocalists  of  the  sort  of  which  Adelina 
Patti  is  now  almost  the  only  surviving  specimen.  A  decade  ago  Xew 
York  held  a  magnificent  array  of  artists — Patti,  Gerster,  Trebelli,  Nils- 
son,  Sembrich,  Scalchi,  Campanini,  and  many  others  of  almost  as  great 
excellence.  Such  an  assemblage  is  not  available  nowadays.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  their  merits,  the  public  tired  of  them  and  the 
pabulum  of  sweetness  which  they  offered  it.  Consequently  there  was 
such  a  reaction  against  the  old  forms  of  music  that  German  opera 
was  established  on  an  apparently  firm  footing,  and  was  given  the  follow- 
ing winter  with  almost  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  The  splendid  sup- 
port and  the  interest  with  which  it  was  received  and  its  growth  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  audiences  for  the  next  half-dozen  years  are  now 
matters  of  history.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  that  the  education  in  public 
taste  which  was  then  begun  has  been  so  suddenly  stopped. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  operatic  performances  in  New  York 
for  the  past  few  seasons  cannot  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  differ- 
ence in  bearing  between  the  audiences  at  the  German  and  those 
at  the  Italian  opera.  The  German  opera  attracted  audiences  which 
showed  by  the  close  and  respectful  attention  they  paid  to  the  perform- 
ances that  they  were  profoundly  interested  in  them.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  serious,  so  attentive,  and  so  respectful  that  it  was  a  pleasure, 
instead  of  a  burden,  for  an  artist  to  undergo  the  severe  hardship  which 
his  work  imposed  upon  him  in  order  to  win  their  approval.  During 
the  past  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  lack  of  interest  among  those  who 
attended  the  opera  was  so  conspicuous  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  by  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  spectacle  of  fashion- 
able people  arriving  in  large  numbers  long  after  the  performance 
has  begun  can  hardly  gratify  those  who  look  uj)on  an  opera  as  a  unity 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  in  its  entirety,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd    or   display  a    greater   contempt    for    the    musical   art 
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than  the  flocking  to  the  opera-house  of  large  crowds,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  a  great  operatic  work,  but  to  hear  one  singer  whose 
abilities  so  far  outstrip  those  of  his  companions  as  to  take  him  alto- 
gether out  of  the  dramatic  picture.  The  scenes  which  are  enacted  at 
the  performances  of  Adelina  Patti,  for  example,  are  the  most  disheart- 
ening to  any  real  lover  of  the  musical  art  that  could  be  imagined. 
It  is  hard  to  believe,  when  one  witnesses  such  scenes  as  these  in  New 
York,  that  the  people  who  create  them  are  in  many  instances  the  very 
ones  who  supported  German  opera  here  and  conducted  themselves  with 
as  much  discrimination  as  the  music-loving  audiences  of  Europe  do. 

I  cannot  find  any  reason  for  the  assertion  which  has  been  made  on 
all  sides  of  late  that  a  change  in  musical  taste  has  taken  place  in  New 
York.  It  is  true  that  there  is  in  every  large  city  a  small  contingent 
who  care  far  more  for  artists  than  for  art ;  these  people,  however, 
should  not  be  taken  seriously,  for  they  know  nothing  whatever  about 
art.  It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  they  form  the  most  capri- 
cious and  the  most  treacherous  of  patrons,  and  their  support  is  sure 
to  be  of  the  most  unstable  character.  Their  pitiable  ignorance  causes 
them  to  encourage-  artistic  inaccuracies  and  perversions  which  the 
critical  spirit  of  real  music  lovers  would  speedily  eradicate.  The 
absence  of  scientific  criticism  is  an  injury  to  any  art.  This  fact  was 
borne  in  upon  me  strongly  when  I  witnessed  the  performance  of 
"  Faust  "  as  given  at  the  Opera-House  during  the  past  season.  "  Faust  " 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  modern  operatic  works,  and  it  is  often 
cited  by  the  lovers  of  the  old  school  as  an  ideal  example  of  their  favorite 
form  of  opera.  But  these  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  ignore  a  fact  which, 
by  the  way,  is  often  forgotten,  that  Goethe  had  something  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  "Faust,"  in  spite  of  the  annihilating  genius  of  Messieurs 
Barbier  and  Carre.  I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  an  artist  of  such 
really  remarkable  aptitude  as  Mile.  Fames,  but  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  she  could  offend  the  artistic  sense  of  every  intelligent  spec- 
tator with  her  fine  dressing  and  her  high-bred  air.  Her  performance  of 
"Marguerite"  has  been  called  ideal,  but  I  could  find  nothing  ideal  in  such 
a  distortion  of  one  of  the  best-known  characters  in  literature.  Whether 
the  character  is  called  "  Marguerite  "  or  "Gretchen,"  she  remains  a 
simple  rustic  maiden,  not  the  chatelaine  that  Mile.  Fames  makes  her. 

Then,  too,  in  the  formation  of  the  chorus  the  absence  of  healthful 
criticism  this  winter  was  very  noticeable.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  art  dilettante  such  as  we  find  in  the  opera  boxes  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House  has  no  interest  in  the  chorus  and  not  the 
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faintest  realization  of  its  importance;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  would  be 
gratified  if  it  could  be  eliminated  altogether  from  operatic  productions. 
Possibly  this  explains  his  stoical  indifference  to  the  offences  committed 
by  the  chorus  with  which  the  people  of  New  York  have  been  afflicted 
during  the  past  winter.  On  the  whole,  this  season,  brilliant  though 
it  may  have  been  in  places  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  work  done  by 
a  few  of  its  artists,  has  yielded  no  artistic  results  whatever.  The 
operas  have  been  so  hurriedly  pitchforked  on  the  stage  that  even  the 
artists  have  suffered.  This,  however,  is  the  Italian  way  of  doing 
things,  and  may  possibly  be  pardoned  on  that  account.  One  must  not 
expect  too  much  when  he  finds  in  the  cast  one  or  two  of  the  greatest 
singers  in  the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  the  French  and  the  Italians  are 
better  singers  than  the  Grermans,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Germans 
are  infinitely  greater  artists  than  the  French  and  Italians.  German 
singers,  however  great  they  may  be,  realize  the  importance  of  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  same  discipline  as  that  to  which  the  most  unim- 
portant character  is  subjected.  They  are,  besides,  more  serious,  more 
musical,  and  more  conscientious  than  those  trained  in  the  slipshod 
Italian  school  which  panders  to  their  vanity  and  thus  warps  their 
artistic  sense. 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  blind  devotee  of  German  opera, 
but  I  believe  that  this  charge  is  undeserved.  It  is  true  that  I  adhere 
to  the  new  school  of  music  as  opposed  to  the  old,  and  I  support  any 
good  music  written  after  the  new  forms,  whether  it  come  from  a  Ger- 
man, French,  an  Italian,  or  an  English  composer.  The  Germans  are 
not  the  only  composers  who  follow  the  new  school  of  musical  composi- 
tion, though  inasmuch  as  this  school  was  founded  by  a  German,  they 
naturally  have  become  identified  with  it  on  account  of  the  enthusi- 
astic support  which  they  have  given  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  say  that  the  new  forms  of  music  are  due  wholly  to  Wagner. 
Wagner  created  them,  but  he  was  himself  the  creation  of  his  time. 
We  had  grown  away  from  the  old  methods,  and  the  conditions  were 
ripe  for  a  new  and  higher  development.  Wagner  saw  in  the  opera 
the  possibilities  which  it  afforded  for  the  expression  of  the  })ro- 
foundest  emotions  and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  man,  and  he  devel- 
oped them  as  no  one  before  or  no  one  since  has  done.  He  saw  clearly 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  foster  incompleteness  in  art,  and  maintained 
that  no  art  deserved  the  name  of  art  unless  it  was  perfectly  rounded; 
so  he  made  opera  the  vehicle  not  merely  for  pretty  voices,  but  for  the 
highest  forms  of  music.     Wagner  is  to  music  what  Shakespeare  is  to 
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the  drama.  His  theories  have  now  been  widely  accepted,  his  exam- 
ple followed  by  many  imitators,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  future 
development  of  music  will  be  on  the  lines  he  has  laid  down. 

The  Americans,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  are  a  musical  people.  Their  taste  is  still  unformed,  but  it  is 
naturally  a  good  one  and  is  sure  to  grow  in  the  right  direction.  But 
in  order  to  grow  in  the  right  direction  it  must  be  properly  cultivated. 
It  has  thus  far  been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  appreci- 
ate the  superiority  of  the  new  methods  in  music  over  the  old.  What 
has  already  been  achieved  is  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  dis- 
advantages which  retard  the  progress  of  music  in  this  country.  When- 
ever operas  have  been  given,  they  have  been  almost  invariably  sung 
in  an  alien  tongue.  This  is  of  course  a  great  obstacle  to  their  appre- 
ciation. No  satisfactory  artistic  results  can  be  achieved  here,  nor  can 
America  produce  any  national  music,  until  opera  is  given  in  English. 
I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  American  composers  shall  produce 
great  operatic  works  of  a  distinctly  original  character  written  in  the 
vernacular;  but  until  that  time  comes  I  believe  that  such  foreign 
works  as  are  performed  here  should  be  translated  into  English.  The 
achievements  of  such  American  composers  as  Professor  J.  K.  Paine, 
who  has  done  admirable  work,  of  E.  A.  McDowell,  whose  composi- 
tions seem  to  me  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Brahms,  of  G.  W.  Chadwick, 
Templeton  Strong,  and  others  augur  well  for  the  future  productions  of 
American  composers.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  musical 
culture  is  due  chiefly  to  the  intermittent  opportunities  which  are  given 
here  for  musical  education.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  people  to 
form  a  healthy  musical  taste  simply  by  hearing  operas  occasionally 
produced  and  almost  always  in  an  inadequate  manner.  Besides,  such 
operas  as  we  hear  are  generally  given  under  alien  conditions,  which 
make  them  foreign  to  the  American  mind.  The  singers  whom 
America  imports  in  such  large  numbers  from  abroad  do  undoubtedly 
a  great  deal  of  good,  but  they  also  do  harm,  for  they  bring  influences 
which  are  essentially  un-American. 

What  we  need  is  American  opera  given  under  American  influences. 
This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  an  elaborate  and  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  musical  education.  We  have  plenty  of  good  material  for  the 
making  of  musicians,  but  this  material  is  buried  beneath  the  army  of 
foreign  artists  who  come  annually  to  our  shores,  and  whom  Americans 
have  formed  the  habit  of  encouraging — often  simply  because  they  are 
foreigners.     In  order  to  bring  out  this  latent  material,  a  school  for 
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opera  should  be  established  here.  If  conducted  on  the  best  principles, 
it  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage.  It  would  keep  at  home  those 
young  musicians  who  annually  go  abroad  to  study,  sometimes  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  and  would  encourage  those  to  undertake 
a  musical  education  who  are  deterred  from  it  by  the  expense  which 
they  would  incur  by  European  training.  The  school  should  not 
only  train  singers,  but  also  young  men  ambitious  to  become  orchestra- 
players  and  orchestra-leaders.  There  should  be  in  connection  with 
it  a  theatre  in  which  operas  might  be  produced.  The  institution 
would  thus  be  a  practical  school  for  opera.  The  first  year  after  its 
establishment  should  be  spent  in  fundamental  training.  Private  per- 
formances of  opera  should  be.  given,  but  no  public  ones  until  the 
artists  had  been  thoroughly  disciplined.  As  soon  as  this  was  accom- 
plished, three  or  four  operas  might  be  publicly  produced  each  year. 
Native  singers  would  thus  have  the  advantage  of  being  heard  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  native  instrumentalists  would  dis- 
play their  talent  in  the  orchestra ;  we  need,  especially,  a  better  train- 
ing in  this  country  for  orchestra-leaders.  American  composers,  too, 
would  be  greatly  helped,  for  the  school  should  endeavor  to  encour- 
age them,  not  by  ignoring  works  written  by  foreigners,  but  by  giv- 
ing preference  to  operas  written  by  Americans.  If  it  were  possible  to 
raise  a  guarantee  fund  for  such  an  establishment,  splendid  results 
might  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time. 

Such  a  plan  as  I  have  suggested  may  seem  impracticable ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  if  it  were  carried  out  under  the  best  auspices,  that  is,  con- 
trolled by  persons  who  had  the  interest  of  music  at  heart,  it  would 
surely  be  a  success.  But  if  it  were  controlled  simply  by  the  rich  who 
regarded  music  as  a  mere  diversion,  it  would  surely  be  a  failure. 
America  is  a  great  country,  but  it  has  as  yet  done  very  little  in  the 
arts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  develop  an 
individual  musical  art  which  should  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
Germany  or  France  or  Italy.  Such  an  institution  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  if  it  only  taught  us  to  cease  aping  the  French  and 
Italian  peculiarities  and  to  work  on  individual  lines.  Let  us,  by  all 
means,  assimilate  what  is  best  in  German,  French,  and  Italian  art,  but 
we  can  do  this  without  being  enslaved  by  any  one  of  them ;  and  let  us 
endeavor  to  express  our  own  natures,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only 
means  of  attaining  that  highest  and  best  of  qualities,  originality. 

Anton  Seidl. 
26 
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Few  persons  whose  attention  is  attracted  by  the  modest  sign  of 
the  Woman's  Exchange,  now  found  in  nearly  all  our  large  cities, 
realize  that  a  new  competitor  has  appeared  in  the  industrial  market. 
Few  even  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  organizing  and  carrying  on 
such  Exchanges  know  that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
a  new  factor  into  economic  problems.  Yet  in  spite  of  unpretentious 
rooms  and  unconcern  as  to  economic  questions,  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change has  already  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  economic  conditions, 
and  must  in  future  play  a  still  more  important  part. 

The  history  of  these  organizations  belongs,  however,  to  a  history 
of  philanthropic  work  rather  than  to  that  of  economics.  The  first  Ex- 
change, the  "Ladies'  Depository  Association  "  of  Philadelphia,  estab- 
lished in  1833,  was  founded  by  persons  "  who  labored  earnestly  to 
arouse  in  the  community  an  interest  in  the  hard  and  often  bitter 
struggle  to  which  educated,  refined  women  are  so  frequently  exposed 
when  financial  reverses  compel  them  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions 
for  a  support."  In  its  foundation  and  in  its  management  it  was  con- 
trolled entirely  by  philanthropic  motives ;  it  was  to  enable  women 
"  who  had  seen  better  days  "  and  suffered  more  from  the  prejudices  of 
society  in  regard  to  woman's  work  than  from  actual  poverty,  "  to  dis- 
pose of  their  work  without  being  exposed  to  the  often  rough  handling 
of  shopkeepers,  or  to  the  then  mortifying  admission  of  their  fancied 
humiliating  condition."  The  second  Exchange,  the  "  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  Ladies'  Depository,"  founded  in  1856,  also  was 
purely  charitable  in  its  motives,  and  it  restricted  its  privileges  to  those 
who  had  been  in  affluent  circumstances  but  were  suddenly  forced  to 
become  self-supporting.  The  first  two  Exchanges  were  the  product 
of  a  generation  in  which  charities  of  every  kind  were  largely  regu- 
lated by  sympathy  alone,  and  it  was  twenty  years  before  similar 
organizations  were  formed  elsewhere.  In  1878  the  "  New  York  Wo- 
man's Exchange  "  was  begun,  and  it  added  a  new  idea.  Its  aim  was 
"beneficence,  rather  than  charity,"  and  it  undertook  "to  train  women 
unaccustomed  to  work  to  compete  with  skilled  laborers  and  those 
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already  trained,  and  to  sell  the  result  of  their  industries."  It  came  at 
a  time  when  the  organization  of  charities  was  first  being  attempted, 
and  the  principle  was  being  slowly  evolved  that  the  best  way  to 
help  an  individual  was  to  help  him  to  help  himself.  Its  aim  and  its 
management  show  the  influence  of  the  present  generation  in  its  study 
of  philanthropy  as  a  social  and  economic  question. 

Since  1878,  the  year  which  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  the  Woman's  Exchange,  nearly  one  hundred  Exchanges 
have  been  organized,  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  growing  out  of 
philanthropic  motives,  but  philanthropy  governed  by  the  principles 
of  the  present  day,  not  charity  pure  and  simple,  but  charity  having  a 
double  end  in  view.  The  first  and  most  important  aim  is  the  direc- 
tion into  remunerative  channels  of  the  work  of  "  gentlewomen  sud- 
denly reduced  to  abject  penury,"  with  the  secondary  aim  of  encourag- 
ing "  the  prmciple  of  self-help  in  the  minds  of  girls  and  women,  who 
in  the  future,  if  necessary,  will  be  helpful  and  not  helpless  when 
misfortune  comes."  In  carrying  out  its  object,  the  Exchange  receives 
under  specified  conditions  all  articles  coming  under  the  three  general 
classes  of  domestic  work,  needle-work,  and  art  work.  The  domestic 
department  includes  all  forms  of  food  that  can  be  prepared  by  the 
consigners  in  their  own  homes  and  sold  through  the  Exchange.  These 
articles  form  a  dozen  different  classes  and  comprise  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fiftj^  varieties.  They  include  every  form  of  bread,  pas- 
tr}^,  cake,  small  cakes,  cookies,  cold  meats,  salads,  soups,  special  and 
fancy  desserts,  preserves,  jellies,  jams,  pickles,  sauces,  and  delicacies 
for  the  sick.^  In  the  department  of  needle-work  nearly  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent articles  are  enumerated  by  the  different  Exchanges,  and  the 
number  is  practically  without  limit,  since  it  includes  every  form  of 
plain  and  fancy  sewing.  The  art  department  is  for  the  special  en- 
couragement of  decorative  art,  and  its  possibilities  as  well  as  actual 
achievements  are  very  great.  These  three  departments  are  found  in 
all  the  Exchanges,  but  each  Exchange,  according  to  its  locality  and 
the  consequent  needs  of  the  community,  adds  its  own  special  line 
of  work.  A  few  receive  scientific  and  literary  work,  others  arrange 
for  cleaning  and  mending  lace,  re-covering  furniture,  the  care  of  fine 
hric-d-hrac^  writing  and  copying,  the  preparation  of  lunches  for  travel- 
lers and  picnic  parties,  and  a  fevv  take  orders  for  shopping.  All  the 
Exchanges  have  connected  with  them  an  order  department,  which  is 

'A  very  full  list  is  ^iven   by   F.  A.  Lincoln,  "Directory   of  Exchange  for 
Woman's  Work,"  pp.  24-26, 
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considered  an  especially  satisfactory  and  remunerative  part  of  their 
work. 

In  fulfilling  its  aim,  tlie  Exchange  thus  enters  as  a  competitor  into 
the  industrial  field,  though  without  consideration  on  its  own  part  of 
this  side  of  its  work ;  and  it  is  as  an  economic  factor,  rather  than  as  a 
charitable  organization,  that  it  is  considered  in  this  article.  The  place 
it  has  already  Avon  in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  in  operation  about  seventy-five  Exchanges,  a  few  in  small  places 
in  thinly  settled  localities  having  been  abandoned,  and  these  are 
scattered  through  twenty-three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  fevf  of  them  are  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  and  make  no  pub- 
lic report,  and  several  organizations  have  as  yet  made  no  statement 
of  their  financial  condition.  Sixty-six  of  them,  however,  receive  work 
from  nearly  sixteen  thousand  consigners,  to  whom  they  paid  last  year, 
according  to  their  last  annual  report,  a  total  amount  of  more  than 
$400,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  consigners 
by  the  ten  largest  Exchanges  : 

New  York  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work $51,000 

Boston  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 84,510 

Cincinnati  Woman's  Exchange 26,992 

San  Francisco  Vf  Oman's  Exchange 23,372 

Baltimore  Woman's  Industrial  Exchange 15,500 

Philadelphia  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work 14,562 

Columbus  Woman's  Exchange 13,000 

Minneapolis  Woman's  Industrial  Exchange 12,791 

Topeka  Ladies'  Exchange  10,000 

Milwaukee  Woman's  Industrial  Exchange 9,824 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  the  total  amount  paid  to  consigners  by 
different  Exchanges  since  their  organization.  The  following  table 
will  show  this  : 

New  York  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  (12  years) |417,435 

Cincinnati  Woman's  Exchange  (8  years) 175,130 

New  Orleans  Christian  Woman's  Exchange  (10  years) 173,223 

Boston  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  (6  j^ears) 148,588 

St.  Louis  Woman's  Exchange  (8  years) 55,000 

San  Francisco  Woman's  Exchange  (5  years) 50,000 

Rhode  Island  (Providence)  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  (10  years)  48,469 

Richmond  (Va.)  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  (7  years) 27,324 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  (G  years) 19,233 

The  Woman's  Exchano-e  rciiarded  as  an  economic  factor  must  be 
considered  in  three  aspects:  (1)  As  a  business  enterjDrise;  (2)  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  producer  ;    (3)  from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Viewed  purely  as  a  business  enterprise,  the  Exchange  is  a  fail- 
ure. Having  charity  to  a  particular  class  as  its  object  pure  and  sim- 
ple, no  other  result  could  be  expected.  Aside  from  the  few  private 
Exchanges  that  have  been  started  as  business  ventures,  but  two  or 
three  are  self-supporting.  •  That  at  New  Orleans  has  been  self-sup- 
porting from  its  organization,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  organized 
and  most  successful  of  all  the  associations.  Some  of  the  organiza- 
tions go  so  far  as  to  say  that  self  support  has  never  been  an  object 
with  them.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  Exchanges  a  commission  of 
ten  per  cent  is  charged  on  all  goods  sold,  but  this  sum  is  inadequate 
to  meet  current  expenses.  The  Exchange,  therefore,  relies  for  its  sup- 
port upon  private  contributions  and  the  ordinary  means  adopted  by 
other  benevolent  organizations  for  increasing  their  revenues.  The 
treasurers'  reports  show  that  part  of  the  funds  at  command  have  been 
derived  from  charity  balls,  calico  balls,  rose  shows,  chrysanthemum 
shows,  flower  festivals,  baseball  benefits,  picnics,  excursions,  concerts, 
bazars,  lectures,  readings,  Valentine's  Day  cotillon  suppers,  concert 
suppers,  club  entertainments,  carnivals,  kermesses,  sale  of  cook-books, 
flower-seeds,  and  Jenness-Miller  goods,  and  in  some  instances  from 
raftles.  This  fact  alone  separates  the  Exchange  from  other  business 
enterprises.  Having  no  capital  to  invest,  it  must  pursue  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy,  and  employ  means  for  increasing  its  resources  which 
would  never  be  considered  by  other  business  houses.  In  a  few  cases 
where  Exchanges  own  their  buildings  and  sub-let  parts  of  them,  or  where 
they  are  able  to  maintain  a  profitable  lunch  department,  it  is  possible 
more  nearly  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Under  other  circumstances 
the  Exchange  becomes  poorer  as  its  business  increases,  and  there  is  a 
fresh  demand  for  subscriptions  and  entertainments  to  meet  current 
expenses.  It  is  true  that  the  Exchange  does  not  wish  to  be  considered 
a  business  enterprise  and  be  judged  by  ordinary  business  rules,  but 
the  fact  that  it  enters  the  business  field  as  a  competitor  with  other 
enterprises  makes  it  inevitable  that  it  be  judged  as  a  business  house, 
and  not  as  a  charitable  organization.  Tlie  persistence  with  which 
different  Exchanges  iterate  and  reiterate  the  statement  that  their 
object  is  charity  "to  needy  gentlewomen,"  and  not  financial  return, 
is  evidence  of  a  consciousness  of  their  present  ambiguous  position. 
As  long  as  the  Exchange  undertakes  business  activities,  it  cannot 
escape  judgment  by  business  principles. 
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The  Exchange  has  from  the  first  hampered  itself  with  many  hard 
and  pernicious  conditions.  The  requirement  is  universal  that  all  con- 
signments shall  be  made  by  women.  Valuable  industrial  competi- 
tion is  thus  shut  out,  and  the  exclusion  of  men  from  the  Exchange  is 
as  unreasonable  as  the  exclusion  of  women  from  competition  in  other 
occupations.  There  are  many  household  articles,  the  product  of  in- 
ventive and  artistic  talent,  which  are  the  handiwork  of  men  and 
should  find  place  in  the  Exchange.  The  second  restriction  found  in 
the  majority  of  Exchanges  is  that  no  consignments  shall  be  received 
except  from  women  who  state  that  they  are  dependent  for  entire  or 
partial  support  on  the  sale  of  the  articles  offered.  Some  of  the  early 
Exchanges  made  at  first  the  additional  requirement  that  the  work 
offered  should  be  by  women  who  had  formerly  been  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances but  were  rendered  self-supporting  by  changes  of  circum- 
stances. The  latter  requirement  has  now  been  abolished,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  more  recently  organized  Exchanges,  especially  in  the  Exchange 
departments  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Unions,  the 
requirement  of  the  necessity  of  self-support  has  been  abandoned. 
Some  Exchanges  also  modify  this  condition  so  far  as  to  state  that  all 
the  proceeds  of  sales  made  for  those  not  dependent  on  their  own  exe]'- 
tions  or  support  must  be  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
at  least  one  Exchange  apologizes  for  accepting  articles  from  young 
girls  who  had  the  necessaries,  though  not  the  luxuries,  of  life,  on  the 
ground  that  since  these  girls  give  the  results  of  their  work  to  charitj^, 
the  Exchange  is  teaching  them  a  valuable  lesson. 

The  principle  is  a  pernicious  one,  and  is  never  recognized  in  other 
enterprises.  Just  as  long  as  society  asks  concerning  any  article, 
"  Does  the  maker  need  money  ?  "  and  not  "Is  it  the  best  that  can  be 
made  for  the  price?  "  just  so  long  a  premium  is  put  on  mediocre  work. 
It  is  a  question  never  asked  in  other  kinds  of  business  ;  the  best  arti- 
cle is  sought,  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  and  it  is  at  least  an 
opea  question  whether  in  the  end  the  interests  of  the  individuals  to 
be  benefited  by  employment  are  not  thus  best  served.  If  the  same 
principle  were  applied  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  society 
would  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  many  whose  help  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  its  best  interests.  The  application  of  the  same 
principle  elsewhere  would  cause  every  producer  to  withdraw  from  the 
industrial  field  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  competence.  The  result 
would  often  be  that  as  soon  as  an  individual  had  reached  great  skill 
in  producing  an  article,  he  would  be  forced  to  step  aside  and  yield 
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his  place  to  others.  Moreover,  society  has  a  right  to  demand  the  best 
that  every  individual  can  give  it;  and  just  as  long  as  the  Exchange 
persistently  denies  itself  and  its  patrons  the  benefit  of  the  best  work 
wherever  it  is  found,  regardless  of  money  considerations,  just  so  long 
it  will  fail  to  secure  the  best  economic  results.  It  does  not  indeed 
concern  itself  as  to  these  results,  but  it  cannot  thereby  escape  them. 

But  aside  from  the  injurious  economic  effect  in  thus  limiting  pro- 
duction, it  places  the  whole  idea  of  work  on  a  wrong  basis.  It  as- 
sumes that  work  for  women  is  a  misfortune,  not  the  birthright  inheri- 
tance of  eveiy  individual,  and  that  therefore  they  are  to  work  for 
remuneration  only  when  compelled  by  dire  necessity.  Moreover, 
every  individual  has  the  same  right  to  work  that  he  has  to  life  itself, 
and  to  shut  out  the  rich  and  well-to-do  from  the  privilege  is  as  unfair 
to  the  individual  as  it  is  to  society.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  members  of  this  class  are,  as  a  rule,  better  qualified  for  work  than 
are  other  classes,  since  wealth  has  brought  opportunities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  education  and  special  training,  and  society  loses  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  deprives  itself  of  their  services.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  higher  the  standard  set  in  any  department  of  work,  the  greater  the 
improvement  in  the  work  of  all  workers  in  the  same  field. 

But  not  only  does  the  Exchange  deprive  itself  of  positive  good  in 
thus  refusing  to  accept  the  best  wherever  it  is  found,  regardless  of 
money  considerations — it  puts  upon  itself  the  positive  burden  of  en- 
forcing a  questionable  condition.  "  Necessity  for  self-support  "  is  a 
relative  term ;  and  when  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  is  put  on 
the  consigner,  the  danger  is  incurred  on  the  one  side  of  shutting  out 
from  the  privilege  of  the  Exchange  many  who  are  unduly  conscien- 
tious, and  on  the  other  side  of  encouraging  deceit  in  regard  to  their 
necessities  on  the  part  of  the  less  scrupulous.  The  Exchange  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  imposition  and  fraud ;  and  how- 
ever much  it  may  disclaim  the  idea,  it  must  to  a  certain  extent  make 
itself  the  judge  of  its  consigners'  necessities.  When  this  alternative 
is  forced  upon  it,  it  must  perform  a  task  difficult  in  proportion  to  its 
delicacy,  and  one  that  would  be  resented  in  the  business  world  as 
an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  private  affairs.  The  Exchange  by  the 
use  of  these  methods  prejudices  itself  in  a  business  way  in  the  eyes  of 
many  who  would  be  valuable  consigners. 

A  third  restriction  that  has  fettered  the  Exchange  has  been  the 
geographical  limitation  imposed  by  many  organizations.  Many  re- 
ceive no  consignments  from  outside  the  State,  some  New  England 
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Exclianges  limit  consignments  to  that  section,  a  few  restrict  consign- 
ments to  residents  of  the  city,  and  others,  while  having  consigners 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  congratulate  themselves,  as  does  one 
association,  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  proportion  of  money  paid  out  goes 
to  the  ladies  of  this  city."  Still  another  Exchange,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  complains  bitterly  of  the  fact  that  articles  have  been  sent  to 
it  by  persons  outside  the  State,  and  not  dependent  on  their  own 
labors  for  support,  "  biit  who  would  speculate  upon  the  charitable 
spirit  of  the  public,"  and  its  president's  report  recommends  that  it 
"prohibit  exhibits  from  the  East  altogether."  This  restriction  un- 
doubtedly grows  out  of  the  idea  that  the  Exchange  is  a  dispenser  of 
charity  and  should  therefore  aid  first  its  own  friends  and  neighbors.  It 
is  a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  in  mediaeval  and  even  modern  times  has 
resented  the  entrance  of  new  workers  into  any  occupation  or  commu- 
nity. But  it  must  again  be  insisted  that  while  the  Exchange  is  theoreti- 
cally only  a  benevolent  association,  it  is  practically  a  business  house, 
and  as  such  must  be  judged  by  business  principles.  The  most  suc- 
cessful business  firm  that  should  adopt  the  policy  of  purchasing  its 
supplies  only  within  the  State  or  city  would  soon  find  its  trade 
decreasing,  while  for  a  new  house  to  adopt  the  policy  would  be  sui- 
cidal. Even  the  present  high  protective  tariff  is  not  so  absolutely 
prohibitory  as  is  this  provision  of  many  of  the  Exchanges.  Aside 
from  other  disadvantages,  the  plan  prevents  the  infusion  of  new  ideas 
so  necessary  to  healthy  growth,  and  it  renders  almost  impossible  that 
market  criticism  which  secures  the  best  industrial  results.  It  is  in 
distinct  violation  of  that  principle  of  commercial  comity  between 
States  which  led  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  both  im- 
port and  export  duties  on  all  goods  exchanged  between  the  States, 
and  to  that  extent  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  recognized  policy  of 
the  country  regarding  interstate  exchange  of  commodities. 

A  fourth  economic  difiiculty  is  the  fact  that  the  Exchange  has  no 
capital.  It  does  simply  a  commission  business,  and  it  is  a  recipient 
of  whatever  goods  are  sent  it  which  reach  a  certain  standard ;  its  atti- 
tude is  therefore  negative  rather  than  positive.  Its  consigners  are 
obliged  to  purchase  their  own  materials  in  small  quantities  in  retail 
markets,  and  therefore  to  place  a  higher  price  on  their  articles  than 
would  be  the  case  could  the  materials  be  purchased  by  or  through  a 
central  office.  This  lack  of  capital  and  its  passive  attitude  prevent 
the  Exchange  from  keeping  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  market; 
there  is  no  connection  between  supply  and  demand,  and  no  way  of 
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establishing  sucli  connection.  This  difficulty,  which  is  encountered 
in  all  business  enterprises,  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  con- 
signers. The  Exchange  refuses  to  accept  articles  if  they  do  not  reach 
a  fixed  standard,  but  not  because  the  market  is  glutted.  The  loss 
accruing  from  an  overstocked  market,  it  is  true,  falls  immediately  on 
the  consigners  rather  than  on  the  Exchange,  but  the  Exchange  suffers 
directly  through  the  loss  of  the  commission  retained  on  all  goods  sold, 
and  indirectly  in  acquiring  the  reputation  as  a  business  house  of  keep- 
ing in  stock  articles  not  in  demand  and  of  failing  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket with  others  that  are. 

The  Exchange  as  a  business  enterprise  is  also  open  to  other  criti- 
cisms.' It  is  not  self-supporting,  and  therefore  gives  a  partial  support 
to  women  who  have  come  into  competition  with  women  not  receiving 
the  assistance  of  the  Exchange.  The  well-meant  charity  is  thus  instru- 
mental in  keeping  at  a  low  rate  the  earnings  of  v/omen  who  do  not 
receive  such  partial  support.  Many  women  are  too  much  the  victims 
of  prejudice  aiid  false  pride  to  come  out  openly  as  wage-earners,  and 
to  these  the  Exchange  gives  its  assistance,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  struggle  on  unaided  by  it.  It  has  employed  "gentlewomen  "in 
its  salaried  positions,  and  by  this  restriction  practically  carried  out, 
though  not  embodied  in  its  rules,  it  has  deprived  itself  of  the  services 
of  some  who  would  have  been  of  valuable  assistance  through  the  busi- 
ness experience  and  executive  ability  they  could  have  brought  to  bear 
on  this  work.  It  has  required  that  all  its  consigners  shall  be  known 
by  number  and  not  by  name,  thus  allying  itself,  as  regards  one  cus- 
tom, with  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  The  Exchange  by  its 
limitations  has  encouraged  the  idea  that  women  can  work  by  stealth 
without  being  guilty  of  moral  cowardice,  and  it  has  fostered  the  spirit 
that  carries  lunches  in  music-rolls,  calls  for  laundry  work  only  after 
dark,  and  does  not  receive  as  boarders  or  lodgers  wage-earning  women. 
It  has  countenanced  a  fictitious  social  aristocracy  by  referring  so  uni- 
formly to  its  consigners  as  "needy  gentlewomen."  It  has  said  in 
effect,  "  work  for  remuneration  is  honorable  for  all  men ;  work  for 
remuneration  is  honorable  for  women  only  when  necessity  compels  it." 

But  while  the  Exchange  is  open  to  serious  criticism  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  it  has  accomplished  much  and  has  in  it  still  greater 
possibilities.  It  has  set  a  high  standard  for  work,  and  insisted  that 
this  standard  shall  be  reached  by  every  consigner  not  only  once  or 
generally,  but  invariably.  It  has  maintained  this  standard  in  the 
face  of  hostile  criticism  and  the  feeling  that  a  charitable  organization 
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ought  to  accept  poor  work  if  those  presenting  it  are  in  need  ©f 
money.  It  has  shown  that  success  in  work  cannot  be  attained  by  a 
simple  desire  for  it  or  need  of  itj^ecuniarily.  It  has  taught  that  accu- 
racy, scientific  knowledge,  artistic  training,  habits  of  observation,  good 
judgment,  courage,  and  perseverance  are  better  staffs  in  reaching  suc- 
cess than  reliance  ujjon  haphazard  methods  and  the  compliments  of 
flattering  friends.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  decorative  and  artistic 
needle-work  by  incorporating  into  its  rules  a  refusal  to  accept  calico 
patchwork,  wax,  leather,  hair,  feather,  rice,  spatter,  splinter,  and  card- 
board work.  It  has  taught  many  women  that  a  model  recipe  for 
cake  is  not  "  A  few  eggs,  a  little  milk,  a  lum.p  of  butter,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  sweetening  to  taste,  flour  enough  to  thicken ;  give  a  good  beating 
and  bake  according  to  judgment."  More  than  all  this,  it  has  pointed 
out  to  women  a  means  of  support  that  can  be  carried  on  within  their 
own  homes,  and  is  perfectly  compatible  with  other  work  necessarily 
performed  there.  It  has  in  effect  opened  up  a  new  occupation  to 
women,  in  that  it  has  taught  them  that  their  accomplishments  may  be- 
come of  pecuniary  value,  and  a  talent  for  the  more  prosaic  domestic 
duties  turned  into  a  fine  art  and  made  remunerative.  It  has  enabled 
many  women  wljo  have  a  taste  for  household  employments  in  their 
various  forms  to  take  up  such  occupations  as  a  business,  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  occupations  for  which  they  have 
had  no  inclination.  The  Exchange  thus  assumes  a  not  unimportant 
place  in  the  history  of  woman's  occupations.  The  factory  system  of 
manufactures  transferred  the  labor  of  many  women  from  the  home  of 
the  producer  to  the  business  establishment  of  a  corporation.  The  anti- 
slavery  agitation  and  the  founding  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and 
Oberlin  College  gave  women  a  more  prominent  place  as  teachers  and 
in  the  professions.  The  Civil  War  opened  the  doors  of  mercantile 
pursuits.  It  has  been  through  the  Woman's  Exchange  that  women 
have  been  taught  that  a  means  of  support  lies  open  to  them  at  their 
own  doors ;  and  thus  the  Exchange  has  done  something  to  relieve  the 
pressure  in  over-crowded  occupations. 

The  advantage  that  has  been  taken  of  this  new  idea  is  wide-spread. 
The  sixteen  thousand  consigners  on  the  books  of  the  Exchange  are 
but  a  part  of  the  still  larger  number  of  women  who  are  turning  to 
practical  advantage  their  tastes  for  sewing  and  cooking  in  all  of  their 
various  forms.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Exchange,  as  still,  indeed, 
women  seeking  remunerative  employment  were  forced  to  go  into  one 
of   the  four  great   occupations  open  to  women — work  in  factories, 
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teaching,  domestic  service,  and  work  in  sliops.  But  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  all  women  desiring  occupation  to  find  it  in  these  four 
great  classes  of  employment.  Many  desire  employment,  but  are  forced 
to  carry  it  on  in  their  own  homes;  others  have  no  taste  whatever  for 
any  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned;  and  conditions  under  which 
many  kinds  of  work  are  performed  render  other  occupations  obnox- 
ious to  others ;  still  others  prefer  work  which  gives  greater  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  and  ingenuity  than  do  some  of 
these  occupations.  Such  women  have  found  through  the  Exchange  a 
means  of  support  and  opportunity  for  work  which  they  could  not 
find  elsewhere.  They  are  learning  that  society  is  coming  to  respect 
more  the  woman  who  supports  herself  by  making  good  bread,  cakes, 
and  preserves  than  the  woman  who  teaches  school  indifferently,  gives 
poor  elocutionary  performances,  or  becomes  a  mere  mechanical  contri- 
vance in  a  shop  or  factory.  They  are  finding  that  the  stamp  of  apjDro- 
val  is  ultimately  to  be  put  on  the  way  work  is  done  rather  than  on 
the  occupation  itself.  Thus  it  is  that  hundreds  of  women  from  Maine 
to  Texas  and  California  are  obtaining  for  themselves  and  others  par- 
tial or  entire  support  by  making  and  offering  for  sale,  either  through 
business  houses  or  private  orders,  cake,  bread,  preserved  fruit,  salads, 
desserts,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  special  articles,  in  addition  to 
the  products  of  artistic  needle-work  and  decorative  art  work.  Not 
only  are  these  articles  found  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  country  villages 
many  women  are  engaged  in  such  work  and  often  find  a  ready  sale 
for  it  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  it  to  city  markets. 
In  one  village  of  only  five  hundred  inhabitants  one  young  woman 
makes  and  sells  daily  thirty  loaves  of  bread.  In  a  small  Eastern  vil- 
lage another  bakes  and  sells  daily  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  loaves  of 
bread  according  to  the  season,  and  cake  and  pastry  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  demand  for  work  of  this  kind  is  as  yet  limited,  and  therefore 
the  net  profits  are  in  most  cases  small ;  yet  in  some  instances  a  fair 
competence  has  been  secured.  One  person  in  a  country  town  has 
made  a  handsome  living  by  making  chicken  salad  which  has  been 
sold  in  New  York  City.  Another  has  cleared  four  hundred  dollars 
each  season  by  making  preserves  and  jellies  on  private  orders.  A 
third  has  built  up  a  large  business,  employing  from  three  to  five  as- 
sistants, in  making  cake.  Still  another  living  near  a  Southern  city 
has  built  up  "an  exceedingly  remunerative  business  "  by  selling  to 
city  grocers  pickles,  preserves,  cakes,  and  pies.     One  cause  given  for 
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lier success  has  been  the  fact  that  "  she  has  allowed  no  imperfect  goods 
to  be  sold ;  everything  has  been  the  best,  whether  she  has  gained  or  lost 
on  it."  A  fifth  has  netted  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  preparing 
mince-meat  and  making  pies  of  every  description ;  and  a  sixth  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  daughters,  netted  yearly  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  above  all  expenses,  except  rent,  in  preparing  fancy 
lunch  dishes  on  shortest  notice  and  dishes  for  invalids.  Still  one 
more  began  by  borrowing  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  noAv  has  a  salesroom 
where  she  sells  daily  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  do^en  Parker  House 
rolls,  in  addition  to  bread  made  in  every  conceivable  way,  from  every 
kind  of  grain.  More  moderate  incomes  are  made  by  others  in  putting 
up  pure  fruit  juices  and  shrubs,  in  preparing  fresh  sweet  herbs,  in  mak- 
ing Saratoga  potatoes,  and  consomme  in  the  form  of  jelly  ready  to 
melt  and  serve.  So  successful  have  been  these  ventures  that  some  of 
those  engaging  in  them  have  acquired  not  only  a  financial  profit,  but 
a  wide  reputation  for  the  superiority  of  their  goods.  In  some  in- 
stances the  articles  made  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  goods  sold 
by  the  leading  dealers  in  fine  groceries  in  New  York  City. 

These  illustrations  have  been  taken  from  the  single  department  of 
domestic  work ;  similar  ones  could  be  given  from  the  class  of  plain 
and  fancy  needle-work  and  decorative  art  work.  Surely  it  is  better 
for  the  individual  and  better  for  society  that  these  persons  should  turn 
to  useful  account  their  various  talents,  rather  than  attempt  to  enter 
many  of  the  over-crowded  occupations  and  do  work  for  which  they 
have  neither  talent  nor  inclination. 

But  not  only  is  the  Exchange  directly  and  indirectly  of  value  to 
producers,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  consumers.  It  simplifies 
many  housekeeping  problems  in  families  where  there  is  more  work 
than  can  be  performed  by  one  domestic  employee  and  not  enough  for 
two,  by  making  it  possible  to  purchase  for  the  table  and  other  house- 
hold purposes  many  articles  made  out  of  the  house  of  the  consumer. 
In  a  similar  way  it  is  of  assistance  in  all  families  who  do  "  light  house- 
keeping." It  also  enables  them  to  purchase  articles  ready  for  use 
which  have  been  made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  A  speci- 
fic example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  for  winter  use. 
This  is  at  present  done  in  the  family  of  each  consumer,  but  the  can- 
ning in  cities,  by  individual  families,  of  fruit,  often  in  an  over-ripe  or  a 
half-ripe  condition,  is  as  anomalous  as  would  be  the  making  to-day  of 
dairy  products  in  the  same  localities.  The  canning  factory  has  come 
into  existence  to  meet  the  demand,   but  the  canning  factory  cannot 
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meet  the  needs  of  private  families,  since  the  greatest  perfection  as 
regards  results  is  secured  only  when  articles  are  handled  in  small 
quantities.  If  all  fruits  could  be  preserved  in  the  localities  where 
they  are  produced,  the  consumer  would  gain  not  only  in  securing  a 
better  article  than  can  now  be  produced  after  shipment,  but  the  cost 
would  ultimately  be  lessened,  since  fruit  could  be  thus  preserved  at 
less  expense  than  when  it  is  shipped  to  cities  and  there  sold  at  a  price 
including  cost  of  transportation  and  high  rents.  Eipe  fruit  demands 
the  most  speedy  and  therefore  the  most  expensive  modes  of  transpor- 
tation; preserved  fruits  can  be  shipped  at  leisure,  by  inexpensive 
methods.  The  consumer  must  also  be  indirectly  benefited  as  well  as 
the  producer,  from  the  fact  that  such  a  policy  would  prevent  a  glut  in 
the  market  of  such  perishable  articles  and  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  producer,  sometimes  ending  in  a  resolution  to 
grow  no  more  fruit  for  market,  owing  to  the  loss  entailed.  What  is 
true  of  the  purchase  of  fruit  thus  prepared  is  true  also  of  numerous 
other  articles.  Scores  of  articles  such  as  boned  turkey,  calf's-foot 
jelly,  chicken  jelly,  chicken  broth,  chicken  croquettes  and  chicken 
salad,  pressed  veal,  mince-nieat,  bouillon,  plum  pudding,  and  many 
miscellaneous  articles  could  be  thus  produced  under  more  advan- 
tageous conditions  than  at  present.  Moreover,  many  abandoned  farms 
could  be  utilized  as  fruit  farms,  or  for  other  purposes,  which  are  now 
too  remote  from  shipping  centres  to  permit  the  transportation  of  ripe 
fruit,  but  could  be  made  of  use  through  the  Exchange. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  the  consumers  is  that  they  are  thus 
able  to  take  advantage  of  specialized  labor.  This,  again,  is  evident 
in  the  domestic  department.  The  consumer  is  usually  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  skill  of  a  single  cook  or  baker,  while  through  the  Ex- 
change the  works  of  many  producers  are  placed  side  by  side  in  com- 
petition, and  thus  in  the  end  the  highest  standard  is  secured.  For 
both  producer  and  consumer,  therefore,  the  Exchange  is  of  advantage 
in  thus  affording  an  avenue  for  specialized  work.  It  thus  makes  pos- 
sible to  a  certain  extent  the  division  of  labor  which  has  been  but 
partially  accomplished  in  the  household. 

Another  field  of  work  open  to  the  Exchange  is  in  becoming  a  me- 
dium for  the  exchange  of  workers  as  well  as  of  work — of  affording  a 
means  of  communication  between  workers  in  different  lines  or  between 
the  producer  and  consumer.  "Very  much  of  the  work  now  done  in 
the  house  by  those  living  there  could  be  done  to  better  advantage 
by  those  coming  in  from  outside.     Special  skill  in  arranging  rooms, 
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hanging  pictures,  preparing  for  lunches,  teas,  or  other  social  entertain- 
ments, repairing  furniture  and  wardrobes,  fine  laundry  work,  special 
table  service,  etc.,  could  be  performed  for  housekeepers  by  those  who 
retain  their  own  homes  and  yet  are  able  and  anxious  to  give  a  few 
hours  daily  to  outside  work.  The  Exchange,  through  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation, could  accomplish  much  for  both  those  wishing  work  and 
those  wishing  workers,  as  well  as  in  a  business  way  for  itself.  In 
many  ways,  it  is  thus  seen,  the  Exchange  is  in  harmony  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development  of  the  time.  As  far  as  this  is  true 
it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  permanence.  Wherever  it  runs  at  right 
angles  to  present  economic  tendencies,  it  must  be  open  to  criticism  and 
also  contain  in  itself  the  germs  of  subsequent  failure. 

If  all  idea  of  charity  ^^er  se  could  be  eliminated  from  the  Exchange, 
if  the  word  "gentlewoman"  could  be  dropped  from  the  page  of  its 
reports,  the  by-law  limiting  consigners  to  self-supporting  women 
stricken  out,  its  consigners  known  by  name  instead  of  by  number,  and 
the  idea  abandoned  that  it  is  to  help  women  to  help  themselves  only 
"  when  misfortune  comes  " ;  if  it  could  cease  to  be  supported  by  dona- 
tions, kermesses,  charity  balls,  and  miscellaneous  entertainments ;  if  it 
could  refuse  to  constitute  itself  a  judge  of  its  consigners'  necessities; 
if  the  name  could  be  changed  to  Household  Exchange  or  one  signify- 
ing the  character  of  the  goods  sold  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
makers;  if,  in  other  words,  the  Woman's  Exchange  could  be  put  on  a 
purely  business  basis  and  become  self-supporting,  it  would  cease  to 
be  what  it  now  is,  "  a  palliative  for  the  ills  of  a  few,"  and  become 
what  it  aims  to  be,  "  a  curative  for  the  siifferings  of  the  many." 

Lucy  M.  Salmon. 
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Michael  D.  Harter  {The  Blight  of  Our  Commerce),  born  at  Canton, 
O.,  in  184G,  is  a  resident  of  Mansfield,  O.,  and  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Harter  has  had  long  experience  as  a  private  banker  and  man- 
ufacturer. He  is  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  it  was 
largely  to  his  efforts  that  the  defeat  of  the  Bland  bill  was  due. 

Senator  William  Freeman  Vilas  {The  Threat  of  the  Present  Coinage 
Law)  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  July  9,  1840,  whence  his  parents  removed  to 
Wisconsin  while  he  was  a  child.  He  was  graduated  at  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1860.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  1884,  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  the  same  year.  During  President  ClevQland's  administration,  he 
was  successively  Postmaster-General  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  the 
last  Legislature  he  was  elected  United  States  senator. 

James  C.  Hemphill  {The  Loss  of  Southern  Statesmanship)  was  born  in 
South  Carolina,  and  graduated  from  Erskine  College  in  1870.  He  entered 
journalism  as  the  editor  of  the  "Abbeville  Medium,"  in  1871,  then  one  of  the 
leading  weeklies  in  South  Carolina.  In  1880  he  joined  the  local  staff  of  the 
Charleston  "  News  and  Courier,"  of  which  he  became  in  1889  the  editor  and 
manager. 

S.  C.  T.  DoDD  {Ten  Years  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust),  born  in  Franklin, 
Pa.,  in  1836,  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  practised  law 
in  his  native  city  until  1881,  when  he  moved  to  New  York  City  and  took 
charge  of  the  legal  business  of  the  various  corporations  which  were  afterwards 
united  in  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  framing  the 
provisions  relating  to  corporations.  He  has  written  various  articles  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  association, 

Timothy  D  wight  {The  True  Purpose  of  the  Higher  Education),  born  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1828,  after  graduating  from  Yale,  in  1849,  studied  theol- 
ogy for  three  years  and  then  taught  there  until  1855,  when  he  studied  for  two 
years  at  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1858  he  became  professor  of  sacred  literature 
and  New  Testament  Greek  in  l^ale  Theological  Seminary.  In  1886  he  was 
made  president  of  Yale. 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy  {My  Business  Partner,  the  Goverriment),  born  in  1843, 
is  president  of  the  Coombs,  Crosby  and  Eddy  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  has  an 
export  trade  with  all  the  foreign  countries  with  which  we  deal.  He  has 
travelled  considerably,  and  his  large  practical  experience  has  made  him  an 
authority  on  commercial  affairs. 

E.  L.  GODKIN  {Idleness  and  Immorality),  born  in  Ireland  in  1831,  was 
graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  1851.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
185G,  studied  law  in  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  but  prac- 
tised only  a  short  period.  He  established  and  edited  "  The  Nation  "  in  1865, 
and  when  in  1881  this  publication  was  made  the  weekly  edition  of  "  The  Even- 
ing Post,"  he  assumed  an  editorial  and  proprietary  interest  in  both  papers. 
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D.  R.  WiLKiE  {Advantages  of  the  Canadian  Bank  System)  was  born  in 
Quebec  in  1846  and  educated  at  the  Quebec  High-School  and  at  Marvin  Col- 
lege. He  entered  the  service  of  the  Quebec  Bank  in  1862,  and  assumed  the 
cashiership  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  at  its  organization  in  1875  and 
still  holds  that  position.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  and  was  chairman  of  the  bankers'  section  of  that  board  in  1889-90, 
when  the  "  Bank  Act "  was  being  prepared. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  {The  Significance  of  the  American  Cathedral)^ 
born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Virginia.  He  was  successively  rector  of  churches  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  assistant  rector  at  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, and  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  In  1883  he  became  assistant  to 
his  uncle,  the  late  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  of 
New  York. 

Edward  Atkinson  {Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants),  was  born  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1827.  He  is  president  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
struction and  security  of  manufacturing  buildings,  and  he  is  the  inventor 
of  the  "Aladdin  Oven."  His  numerous  works  include:  "The  Collection  of 
Revenue,"  "The  Railroads  of  the  United  States,"  "The  Railway  and  the 
Farmer,"  and  "  The  Distribution  of  Profits." 

Edward  P.  North  {Ocean  Trajfic  hy  the  Erie  Canal)  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1835.  In  1852  he  joined  an  engineering  party  in  Illinois  and 
during  1854-56  studied  engineering  under  Prof.  William  M.  Gillespie  at  Union 
College.  Since  then  he  has  been  employed  chiefly  on  works  of  public  utility. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1867. 

Carroll  D.  Wright  {Does  the  Factory  Increase  Immorality  f),  born  in 
Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  in  1840,  was  educated  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  He  moved  to  Massachusetts,  where  he 
served  in  the  State  senate  in  1871-72.  He  was  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  in  1873-88,  appointed  supervisor  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus in  Massachusetts  in  1880,  and  in  1885  first  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  the  Interior  Department  in  Washington,  and  he  has  held  many 
other  public  offices.     He  is  an  authority  as  a  statistician  and  economist. 

Anton  Seidl  {The  Development  of  3Iusic  in  America),  born  in  Pesth  in 
1850,  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  In  1872 
he  v/as  employed  at  Bayreuth  by  Wagner  to  make  the  first  copy  of  the  score 
of  the  Niebelungen  tetralogy,  and  he  also  assisted  at  the  festival  therein  1876. 
In  1879  Wagner's  recommendation  secured  for  him  the  post  of  conductor  of 
the  Leipzig  Opera  House,  which  he  held  until  1882,  when  he  travelled  exten- 
sively. In  1883  he  became  conductor  at  the  Bremen  Opera-House,  and  in  1885 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  where  he  remained  until  the  past 
season.  He  is  at  present  the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York. 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon  {The  Woman\9  Exchange— Charity  or  Busi- 
ness f),  born  in  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1876,  and  was  a  graduate  student  in  history  there  in  1882-83.  She  has 
been  since  1887  associate  professor  and  professor  of  history  at  Vassar  College. 
She  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  President," 
and  is  a  contributor  to  historical  and  educational  periodicals. 
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DBMOCEATIC  DUTY  AND  OPPOETUNITY. 

*'  Communism  is  a  hateful  thing  and  a  menace  to  peace  and  organized  gov- 
ernment. But  the  communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital,  the  outgrowth 
of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness,  which  insidiously  undermines  the  justice 
and  integrity  of  free  institutions,  is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  communism  of 
oppressed  poverty  and  toil  which,  exasperated  by  injustice  and  discontent,  attacks 
with  wild  disorder  the  citadel  of  rule. 

"  He  mocks  the  people  who  proposes  that  the  Government  shall  protect  .the 
rich,  and  that  they  in  turn  will  care  for  the  laboring  poor.  Any  intermediary  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  government,  or  the  least  delegation  of  the  care  and 
protection  the  Government  owes  to  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land,  makes  .he 
boast  of  free  institutions  a  glittering  delusion  and  the  pretended  'Oon  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  a  shameless  imposition." 

Among  his  many  words  of  wisdom  to  his  countrymen,  none  are 
more  wise  or  appropriate  for  consideration  at  the  present  hour  than 
the  extract  from  the  message  of  President  Cleveland  of  December  3, 
1888,  which  precedes  this  article.  Eeading  it  by  the  light  of  events 
that  have  followed  since  the  words  were  written,  how  impressively 
true  are  they,  and  fully  attested  by  the  history  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress and  the  action  of  the  present  Executive.  In  the  election  of 
1888  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  indeed  caught  napping, 
but  were  speedily  aroused  from  their  somnolent  indifference  by  the 
unhesitating  and  insolent  action  of  the  representatives  of  triumphant 
plutocracy  and  of  the  "communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital," 
who  flocked  to  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  to  arrange  for 
a  division  of  the  spoils  of  conquest  and  to  rivet  more  securely  the 
fetters  of  their  control. 

In  the  national  treasury,  on  March  5,  1889,  was  found  a  great  sur- 
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plus,  the  result  of  combined  integrity  in  colleetion  and  eustody,  eco- 
nomic administration,  and  a  superabundant  revenue  derived  from  ex- 
cessive taxation,  from  the  latter  of  which  relief  by  the  repeal  or 
amendment  of  tax  laws  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  presence 
of  an  adverse  Eepublican  majority  in  the  Senate.  So  vast  and  rapid 
was  the  accumulation  in  the  four  years  of  Democratic  administration 
that  congestion  of  the  Treasury  and  consequent  depletion  of  the 
money  market  became  a  cause  of  grave  solicitude.  All  this,  however, 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  presence  of  a  Congress,  Eepublican  in  both 
branches  and  with  an  Executive  in  complete  and  ready  accord,  which 
in  two  years  exhibited  a  willingness  and  an  unprecedented  capacity  to 
scatter  the  substance  of  the  people,  gathered  by  ruthless  taxation  in 
its  most  unjust  and  unequal  forms.  History  will  remember  it  as  the 
"Billion-Dollar  Congress,"  and  will  remember  that  the  monsy  was 
thus  lavished  and  spent  broadcast  to  prove  that  existing  taxes  were 
not  only  necessary,  but  should  be  increased  and  not  diminished,  and 
that  prodigality  and  lavish  outlay  could  be  relied  upon  to  re-distribute 
into  favorite  hands  any  supply,  however  great,  that  industry,  enterprise, 
and  invention,  with  backs  bending  under  their  legal  burden,  could 
painfully  pour  into  the  public  treasury.  Such  wild  and  wanton  ex- 
penditures entail  evils  so  patent  and  dangerous  as  alone  to  cause  the 
withdrawal  of  public  power  from  the  hands  of  a  party  capable  of  such 
abuse. 

But  the  action  of  the  Executive  and  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
had  unveiled  to  the  American  people  other  dangers  compared  with 
which  extravagant  disbursements  were  but  temporary  and  almost 
trivial.  The  policy  avowed  in  presidential  recommendations,  in  con- 
gressional measures  carefully  formulated  and  enacted  into  law  by  a 
solid  party  vote,  by  the  congressional  debates  and  extra  congressional 
deliverances  of  the  Eepublican  leaders,  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
an  organized  plan  for  the  permanent  association  of  the  Government 
with  the  private  and  personal  interests  of  favored  classes  of  its  citizens 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  taxation  with  no  limitation 
but  their  own  discretion,  and  is  now  presented  as  the  platform  and 
basis  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  political  power  throughout  the 
national  Union.  Mr.  Cleveland's  words  have  been  thoroughly  justified 
in  his  description  of  a  "communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital, 
the  outgrowth  of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness,  which  insidi- 
ously undermines  the  justice  and  integrity  of  free  institutions." 

The  McKinley  tariff  bill  was,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
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whose  name  it  bears,  "  assuredly  protective."  Instead  of  relief  from 
unnecessary  burdens  or  reformation  of  unjust  methods,  it  was  an  in- 
tensification of  these  public  wrongs;  it  was  a  scheme  of  taxation 
drafted  and  arranged  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agents 
of  associated  interests  who  themselves  apportioned  their  respective 
levies  and  assessments  upon  the  substance  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Congress,  in  fact,  renouncing  its  duty  of  popular  representation,  be- 
came the  mere  registrar  of  these  selfish  decrees.  Each  member  of  this 
combination  attended  merely  to  its  own  separate  object,  and,  that 
having  been  attained,  gave  but  little  heed  to  what  might  accompany 
it.  In  such  a  system  of  legislation  it  is  plain  that  disinterested 
statesmanship  has  but  little  part,  and  that  the  organization  of  political 
parties  and  their  control  will  necessarily  be  left  to  expert  bargainers 
whose  character  and  faculties  fit  them  for  such  tasks,  and  necessarily 
render  them  incapable  of  appreciating  or  preserving  the  essential 
equities  of  a  carefully  arranged  constitutional  system. 

The  unconscious  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  what  has  thus  insidi- 
ously become  the  actual  law-making  power  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  amply  supplied  by  the  published  reports  of  the  various  associ- 
ated interests  under  whose  direction  and  dictation  and  to  whose  entire 
satisfaction  the  schedules  of  the  McKinley  tariff  were  arranged.  This 
statement  finds  abundant  corroboration  in  the  reports  of  the  "National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  "  with  its  State  branches,  and  the  "  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  "  and  its  kindred  "Association  of 
Wholesale  Clothiers."  The  metal  schedule  was  declared  "  completely 
protective  "  by  the  "American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,"  the  "Ameri- 
can Tin-Plate  Makers,"  and  the  manufacturers  of  fire-arms  and  cutlery. 
The  makers  of  American  sugar  now  receive  a  bounty  in  cash,  and  the 
Treasury  receives  no  taxes  upon  that  article  of  commerce. 

The  creation  of  new  industries  is  justified  and  avowed  as  a  public 
policy,  although  it  plainly  consists  in  supporting  one  set  of  unskilled, 
inexperienced  workmen  at  the  cost  of  all  other  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  with  the  supply  of  a  dearer  and  inferior  article  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  the  occupations  thus  created  at  public  cost  are  avowedly 
to  enable  the  favored  individuals  to  continue  in  business  for  their  own 
personal  profit.  It  is  obvious  that  every  tax  thus  levied  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  a  protection  of  an  existing  industry  or  the  creation 
of  a  new  industry  is  an  excluding  tax  upon  some  foreign  commodity, 
and  that  every  commodity  in  the  degree  that  it  is  so  excluded  de- 
stroys or  contracts  to  that  extent  the  market  for  American  exports, 
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which  consist  mainly  of  the  agricultural  and  other  natural  products 
of  our  soil ;  so  that  it  is  logically  apparent  that  these  "  assuredly  pro- 
tective "  duties  are  levied  at  the  cost  of  the  American  producer  and 
consumer,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  system  the  distress  and 
poverty  of  the  American  farmer  and  planter  can  no  longer  be  a  cause 
of  surprise. 

Stripped  of  the  naturally  mystifying  facts  which  attend  and  ob- 
scure the  working  of  every  highly  complex  civilization,  the  great  issue 
is  made  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  the  importance 
of  which  overshadows  all  others.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  submis- 
sion to  their  votes  whether  the  organic  forces  of  their  Government 
shall  be  changed  from  a  promotion  by  their  representatives  of  the 
general  welfare  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  by  the  transfer  of  the  most  sovereign  power  known  to  gov- 
ernment, that  of  public  taxation,  to  associations  of  individuals  who, 
organized  under  the  name  of  a  political  party  and  with  professions  of 
ardent  joatriotism,  are  to  be  invested  with  the  sole  control  of  the  measure 
of  tribute  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
In  support  of  this  plan  of  conducting  our  Government,  when  Con- 
gress assembled  in  December,  1889,  three  measures,  kindred  in  their 
nature  and  purpose,  were  formulated  and  adopted,  the  common  object 
of  all  three  being  to  render  permanent  and  irrevocable  the  powers 
temporarily  intrusted  to  the  President  and  Congress  by  the  American 
people  in  the  last  preceding  election. 

The  first  in  order  was  a  re-arrangement  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  which  no  doubt  under  preceding  administrations 
had  proved  themselves  in  need  of  reformation,  but  which  nevertheless 
had  been  those  of  a  deliberative  and  parliamentary  body  in  which 
ample  opportunity  for  discussion  and  the  amendment  of  measures  had 
always  been  maintained  as  essential.  The  independent  power  to  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings  was  secured  to  each  branch 
of  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  intention  was  to  allow 
practical  effect  to  those  reasonable  delays  and  checks  upon  the  power 
of  majorities  which  had  been  found  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  advance  of  the  adoption  of  any 
rules  and  by  the  assumption  of  a  "  discretion"  which  Lord  Camden 
had  declared  to  be  the  law  of  tyrants,  the  Speaker,  immediately  upon 
his  election,  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  will  under  a  convenient 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  a  vague  general  parliamentary  law,  for 
which  was  soon  substituted  a  body  of  rules  historically  known  as  the 
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"Keed  rules,"  by  force  of  which  the  Speaker,  instead  of  having  "no 
eyes  or  ears  save  such  as  the  House  gave  him,"  soon  made  it  known  that 
the  House  could  have  no  eyes  or  ears  of  its  own,  and  that  the  journal 
of  its  proceedings  was  to  be  converted  into  the  incorrigible  record  of 
the  Speaker's  personal  declarations  and  decisions,  determining  that  to 
be  law  which  he  thought  to  be  reasonable  or  found  to  be  convenient. 

Much  upon  the  same  theory  of  expedition  in  business  Charles  the 
First  governed  England  for  eleven  years  without  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  which  time  royal  proclamations  took  the  place  of  acts 
of  Parliament.  The  American  imitation  lasted  for  two  years,  within 
which  time  the  Speaker  was  enabled  truthfully  to  boast  that  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  American  people  was  "  no  longer  a 
deliberative  body."  Under  such  rules  a  bare  party  majority  was 
speedily  increased  to  a  "working  majority,"  and  the  time  allo\  ed  i-o 
unseat  members  of  the  opposition  was  reduced  in  one  case  to  somc^ 
thing  less  than  seven  minutes ;  popular  majorities  were  made  the  sport 
of  partisan  committees  and  party  exigency,  sustained  and  encouraged 
by  the  absolute  power  of  the  Speaker.  With  machinery  so  complete 
and  a  parliamentary  scaffolding  so  erected,  any  statutory  superstruc- 
ture was  easy  of  creation,  and  the  prompt  passage  followed  of  any 
measure  that  party  exigency  should  dictate. 

In  such  a  political  atmosphere  and  with  such  appliances  the  second 
measure  in  order  was  presented  in  a  system  of  tariff  laws ;  laws  for 
the  administration  of  customs  duties,  and  laws  regulating  the  inspec- 
tion of  exports  and  imports  were  speedily  enacted  without  decent 
opportunity  for  discussion  or  amendment.  Some  of  these  laws  de- 
puted to  the  President  a  discretionary  control  over  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  and  its  taxation,  unprecedented  in  our  legislative 
history,  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  interests  and  plainly  unwar- 
ranted by  the  Constitution.  He  was  thus  given  control  over  the  rev- 
enue policy  of  the  country  by  vesting  in  him  power  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  public  laws  whenever  "  he  might  deem  "  the  action  of 
any  foreign  government  "reciprocally  "  unequal  or  unreasonable,  and 
to  continue  such  suspension  and  to  impose  revenue  duties  "for  such 
time  as  he  might  deem  just " — thus  placing  important  branches  of 
commerce  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  man. 

This  creates  a  government  by  proclamation  and  not  by  law,  and 
has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  popular  self-government.  It  is  the 
consolidation  of  legislative  and  executive  powers  and  the  creation  of 
authority,  completely  arbitrary,  which  may  be  needlessly  or  corruptly 
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exercised  with  infinite  danger  to  vast  commercial  interests,  sets  at 
naught  all  care  and  foresight  in  commercial  contracts,  and  subjects 
the  ofiicial  exercising  it  to  seductions  of  a  corrupt  nature  highly  dan- 
gerous and  absolutely  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  free  govern- 
ment. In  an  anxiety  to  enable  sharp  commercial  dickering  and  personal 
bargaining  to  be  carried  on  without  recourse  to  the  legislative  branch, 
the  great  principle  of  our  Government  of  the  separation  of  powers  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty  has  been  wholly  disregarded,  and  to  the 
Executive  has  been  transferred  powers  and  discretion  with  which  our 
fathers  deemed  it  safe  to  intrust  only  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  third  measure  w^as  to  rivet  the  powers  thus  claimed  and 
exercised  and  to  secure  permanently  in  our  political  system  not 
merely  unequal  privileges  to  the  associated  beneficiaries  by  whom  the 
system  of  tariff  taxation  had  been  dictated  and  arranged,  but  to  estab- 
lish by  law  the  arbitrary  political  control  which  such  a  system  con- 
tained. This  third  measure  was  as  profound  and  far-reaching  in  its 
nature  as  any  ever  introduced  into  an  American  Congress,  and  struck 
at  the  very  root  of  local  self-government  and  the  independent  con- 
trol by  the  States  over  the  fount  and  origin  of  free  popular  elec- 
tions. The  election  bill,  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  "the  Force  Bill," 
in  its  result,  plainly  stated,  placed  the  ultimate  control  of  the  elec- 
tions of  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  subject  to  Federal 
authority ;  depriving  the  citizens  of  the  several  congressional  districts 
of  that  absolutely  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives 
which  had  been  theirs  exclusively  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  and  which  is  a  corner-stone  of  constitutional  liberty 
under  our  system  of  united  States.  Carried  to  its  unstrained  and 
logical  consequences,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Force  Bill,  would  have  been  practically  converted  into 
a  close  corporation,  with  power  to  seat  its  own  successors,  in  disregard 
of  the  returns  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  polls  of  election.  Such  a  law 
cannot  be  described  otherwise  than  as  an  organic  change  and  an  act  of 
the  most  practical  revolution. 

Under  the  "  Eeed  rules,"  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  and  in  the  Senate  the  history 
of  its  defeat  by  a  single  vote  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  country. 
The  history  of  those  perilous  weeks  of  the  pendency  of  this  measure 
in  the  Senate  when,  under  the  evil  temptation  of  the  spirit  of  party, 
that  body  came  so  near  to  the  abandonment  of  its  glory  of  being  a 
deliberative  body — the  council  chaml)ftr  of  equal  States,  where  free- 
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dom  of  debate  had  never  been  curtailed  or  even  questioned — has  not 
yet  been  authoritatively  disclosed ;  but,  if  one  may  credit  reiterated  and 
current  rumors  and  the  correspondence  of  the  public  press,  the  major- 
ity had  at  one  time  almost  decided  upon  such  an  amendment  of  its 
rules  as  to  permit  the  adoption  of  the  previous  question ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  individual  instrument  was  selected  who,  without  any 
amendment  of  the  standing  rules,  should,  by  virtue  of  some  vague 
and  mysterious  "inherent  parliamentary  power,"  entertain  and  put 
the  previous  question,  having  neither  eyes  nor  ears  save  only  those 
which  his  party  associates  should  direct  him  to  use  in  the  recognition 
of  a  senator  to  accost  the  Chair,  and  thus  arbitrarily  put  an  end  to  the 
debate.     But  "  diis  aliter  visumy 

The  Force  Bill  had  its  origin  in  a  section  of  the  Union  remote 
from  those  communities  which  would  have  been  most  disastrously 
affected  by  it ;  for  from  the  Southern  constituencies  scarcely  a  petition 
was  presented  in  its  favor,  while  from  the  same  quarter  remonstrances 
were  frequent,  and  from  the  most  intelligent  and  representative  men  of 
both  parties  in  the  Southern  States  arose  a  single  voice  of  earnest  pro- 
test and  deprecation  of  such  a  measure  as  an  unauthorized  invasion 
of  local  self-government  and  productive  only  of  renewed  and  increased 
race  controversy  and  hostility.  But  the  measure  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  combined  plan  to  bind  the  people  of  the  United  States  perma- 
nently in  the  chains  of  taxation  levied  in  the  name  of  the  public,  but 
converted  into  a  system  of  individual  and  class  enrichment,  and  this 
piece  of  the  machinery  was  intended  to  register  the  decrees  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  not  the  results  of  popular  choice ;  tying  down 
the  safety-valve  of  free  elections,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
devised  as  the  peaceful  and  efficient  method  of  relieving  the  people 
from  legislative  errors  and  abuse  of  power  by  the  rapacity  of  mercen- 
ary combinations. 

Among  those  who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  fostering  of  spe- 
cial individual  industries  at  the  public  cost  was  justified  under  our 
system,  were  the  owners  of  silver  mines  in  a  group  of  States  newly 
admitted  under  Eepublican  administration  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
prolong  the  control  of  that  party  in  the  national  Senate.  This  class 
of  citizens  are  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  influential,  controlling  exten- 
sive capital  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  large  bodies  of  labor- 
ing men.  They  were  consequently  potential  in  the  States  where  their 
property  lay  and  their  business  was  conducted,  and  were  all  members 
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of  the  association  of  co-partners  with  the  Government  in  the  business 
of  determining  the  objects  and  the  degree  of  taxation  to  which  the 
people  of  the  country  should  be  subjected.  Unfortunately  for 
plans  of  these  "silver  kings,"  they  did  not  confine  themselves,  as  did 
the  boilers  of  maple  sugar,  to  the  demand  for  a  cash  bounty,  or,  like 
the  associated  iron  and  steel  makers,  to  a  tax  excluding  foreign  com- 
petition with  their  productions ;  but  they  made  the  extravagant  and 
alarming  demand  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
by  law  ordain  the  free  coinage  of  all  the  silver  bullion  they  could 
produce  or  which  could  be  presented  at  the  mint  from  any  quarter, 
and  ordain  an  arbitrary  value  for  each  ounce  of  that  metal,  and  de- 
clare and  enforce  its  receivability  as  full  legal  tender  in  all  contracts, 
public  and  private,  at  a  declared  ratio  of  value  to  gold,  more  than 
one-third  above  its  actual  price  current  in  every  open  market  of  the 
civilized  world. 

If  the  claim  of  this  association  of  silver  producers  for  a  share  in 
the  profit  arising  from  an  exercise  of  public  powers  for  private  use 
had  taken  the  ordinary  shape  of  a  percentage  ad  valorem  upon  their 
product,  with  the  avowal  that  it  was  intended  to  foster  the  merito- 
rious industry  of  silver  production  in  the  usual  manner  by  laying  a 
tax  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  to  support  it,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  consistent  protectionist  to  have  denied  the  reasonable- 
ness and  justness  of  the  demand  according  to  the  rules  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  McKinley  bill.  A  bounty  of  forty  or  fifty  per  centum  to 
the  silver  associates  would  have  been  less  in  proportion  than  the 
present  duties  collected  upon  imj)orted  wool  and  woollens,  and  yet 
wool  is  not  more  sacred  than  silver.  Not  content,  however,  with  the 
demand  for  a  protective  tax,  they  insist  upon  such  a  wild  exercise  of 
statutory  power  as  would  necessarily  plunge  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  into  an  inextricable  and  hopeless  contest 
with  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  mercantile  world. 
It  is  a  demand  that  the  United  States  shall  assume  the  fiscal  auto- 
cracy of  the  world,  and  by  its  sole  legislative  fiat  establish  a  ratio  and 
parity  of  value  between  the  metal  of  silver  and  the  metal  of  gold. 

The  representation  of  the  silver  States  in  Congress  is  almost  solidly 
Eepublican.  All  are  stanch  protectionists,  and  the  most  vigorous  and 
able  advocate  of  compulsory  free  silver  coinage  is  Senator  Teller,  of 
Colorado,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  lately  in  debate,  has 
openly  threatened  the  protective  phalanx,  of  which  he  has  long  been 
and  still  is  an  influential  member,  with  the  loss  of  the  electoral  votes 
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of  the  group  of  silver  States  should  the  Minneapolis  convention  adopt 
a  platform  and  candidate  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  course  of  the  speech  referred  to,  this  distinguished 
senator  unsparingly  denounced  the  Force  Bill  as  "  the  most  infamous 
measure  that  had  ever  entered  the  Senate,"  although  he  admitted  that 
his  vote  in  committee  had  been  necessary  to  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  he  emphatically  denied  that  any  agree- 
ment had  ever  been  made  between  the  opponents  of  the  Force  Bill 
and  the  friends  of  free  silver  coinage  to  prevent  its  consideration. 

This  claim  of  rightful  power  to  make  the  private  property  of  in- 
dividuals more  valuable  to  them  by  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  pub- 
lic taxation  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  nature  and  is  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  same  claim  as  is  presented  in  nearly  every  feature  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  bill.  The  owners  of  silver  bullion  are  therefore 
using  the  same  arguments  and  exerting  their  great  influence  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends  as  the  other  beneficiaries  under  the  system  of 
"  protective  "  taxation.  The  silver  owners  are  all  members  of  the  as- 
sociated tariff  owners'  scheme ;  and  free  silver,  as  claiming  its  share  in 
the  scheme  of  governmental  protection,  and  the  Force  Bill,  as  the 
means  of  continuing  in  power  the  party  of  protection  by  establishing 
congressional  returning  boards  of  the  Louisiana  pattern,  are  cognate 
measures  having  a  common  origin  and  a  necessarily  common  result, 
which  is  the  "  communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital,  the  out- 
growth of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness,  which  insidiously 
undermines  the  justice  and  integrity  of  free  institutions." 

The  history  of  these  two  measures,  so  unexpectedly  thrown  by  the 

cross-seas  of  politics  into  an  apparent  counter-action,  and  the  part  that 

each  has  played  in  relation  to  the  other,  form  a  curious  and  instructive 

episode  in  the  history  of  American  politics.     Originating,  as  I  have 

stated,  in  the  same  view  of  governmental  powers  and  the  claim  for 

their  use  for  private  profit,  it  is  yet  the  fact  that  happily  each  operated 

to  check  and  overthrow  the  other  when  they  were  tossed  together — 

"  Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog  " — 

into  the  witches'  caldron  of  party  politics.  But  this  chance  medley  of 
opposition  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  mutual  identity  and  inclu- 
sion in  the  scheme  to  change  the  organic  forces  of  our  Government  and 
its  practical  effects  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  right  to  its 
share  of  "  protection  "  on  the  part  of  the  silver-producing  industry  is 
as  just  and  clear,  and  is  as  confidently  claimed  as  that  of  any  other 
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industry,  and  the  origination  and  strength  of  the  silver  movement  is  in 
the  mining  States,  whose  solid  vote  in  both  Houses  is  in  full  sympathy 
and  communion  with  the  objects  of  the  Kepublican  party.  The  silver 
purchasing  and  coining  measures  of  1878  and  1890  were  in  each  case 
concessions  to  the  protection  element  in  the  Eepublican  party,  and 
were  designed  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  silver  by  lending  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Government  to  assert  the  private  interests  of  sil- 
ver owners,  and  they  were  also  contrivances  to  promote  unity  of  action 
between  its  members. 

The  false  principle  which  underlies  both  these  measures,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  false  position  in  which  the  Government  has  been  placed 
by  these  enactments,  and  the  increasing  comprehension  of  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  our  losing  our  gold  standard  of  value,  have  at  last 
been  so  far  appreciated  by  the  American  people  that  nothing  is  now 
clearer  or  more  undeniable  than  that  no  political  party  and  no  candi- 
date can  receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  November  next, 
unless  they  possess  the  unquestioning  and  implicit  confidence  of  the 
country  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  depart  from  the  pres- 
ent standard  and  measure  of  values,  and  that  their  unit  of  value  shall 
be  stable  and  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  to  be  self-sustaining  at  its 
nominal  value  the  wide  world  over.  I  am  convinced  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  of  the  country  is  now  so  thoroughly  aroused  that 
it  will  not  permit  any  doubt  on  this  subject  to  attach  to  the  candidate 
or  the  purposes  of  the  party  to  whom  their  suffrages  shall  be  given, 
nor  tolerate  shuffling  or  straddling  or  electioneering  postponements. 
Nor  will  it  follow  further  a  course  that  is  leading  us  toward  difficuh 
ties  that  increase  with  our  progress — /  mean  the  ultimate  disposition  we 
will  have  some  day  to  make  of  the  enormous  and  growing  accumulation 
of  silver  bullion. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Force  Bill  and  its  possibilities  must  con- 
vince any  reasonable  mind,  as  it  did  Senator  Teller's,  that  it  is  "  in- 
famous," and  that  under  its  execution  the  Southern  States  would  soon 
retain  scarcely  the  forms  and  but  little  of  the  substance  of  free  rep- 
resentation, so  that  its  enactment  would  be  a  signal  of  despair  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  those  communities  whose  recuperative 
energies  have  been  so  happily  and  splendidly  exhibited  ever  since 
the  control  of  their  affairs  has  been  remitted  to  their  own  hands 
without  exterior  interference  or  molestation.  When  it  is  thus  made 
evident  that  the  free-silver  movement  and  the  bill  to  control  free 
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elections  have  the  same  origin  and  are  parts  of  the  same  plan  of  cam- 
paign, it  would  seem  impossible  to  imagine  a  condition  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  Southern  States  so  suicidal  as  to  permit,  or  in  any 
way  or  under  any  pretext  allow,  the  enactment  of  either  of  such  laws 
to  be  made  possible.  As  the  case  now  stands,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  possibility  of  the  revival  and  enactment  of  the  Force  Bill  of 
the  Fifty-first  Congress,  or  some  measure  having  a  similar  intent  and 
object,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  action  of  the  voters  of  the 
Southern  States  by  failing  to  sustain  the  party  organization  and  its 
candidate  logically  and  absolutely  pledged  to  the  defeat  of  o2l  the 
allied  measures  with  which  the  free-silver  coinage  bill  is  associated. 
The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  national  Democracy  are  clearly  in 
view  and  logically  sustain  each  other.  The  issues  framed  by  wise 
Democratic  statesmanship  in  1887  and  1888  now  need  only  to  be 
unwaveringly  supported,  in  order  to  be  favorably  decided  by  the 
great  tribunal  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  in  1892. 

The  articulate  demand  of  the  hour  is  for  the  reformation  and  re- 
duction of  the  existing  tariff  so  that  unnecessary  taxes  shall  cease, 
and  necessary  taxes  shall  flow  directly  into  the  public  Treasury  and 
not  indirectly  into  the  private  coffers  of  favored  classes ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  freer  exchange  of  our  agricultural  and  other  natu- 
ral products  for  the  raw  materials  produced  in  foreign  countries, 
whereby  our  manufacturers  will  find  their  way  open  to  expanded 
markets  in  which  they  may  profitably  compete,  our  shipping  interests 
will  be  revived,  and  our  mercantile  marine  enabled  to  regain  its  former 
supremacy ;  and  the  power  of  monopolies  and  "  trusts  "  will  be  curbed 
and  not,  as  at  present,  assisted.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
National  Democracy  to  hold  these  great  and  patriotic  objects  high 
above  all  possible  obscuration  by  machine  methods  or  personal  in- 
trigue, and  as  an  essential  basis  for  all  this  quickened  commerce, 
foreign  and  domestic,  manufactures  and  merchant  marine,  we  must 
agree  upon  and  unequivocally  proclaim  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
and  stable  standard  and  measure  of  value  in  the  unit  of  money  upon 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  credit  and  payments  can  be  securely 
conducted. 

For  all  this  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  stand  prepared 
and  joyfully  expectant,  and,  with  the  confidence  derived  from  four 
years  of  Democratic  administration— from  1885  to  1889— are  ready  to 
renew  it  unless  deterred  by  want  of  frank  explicitness  in  the  party 
declaration  at  Chicago,  or  doubts  as  to  sincerity  and  real  purposes  of 
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the  nominees.  The  policies  of  the  Kepublican  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  changed,  but  are  plainly  intensified.  The  triumphs  of 
the  McKinley  bill  are  still  loudly  vaunted  by  its  beneficiaries,  and  al- 
though already  stamped  with  popular  disapproval,  are  not  abandoned 
or  even  modified ;  the  principles  of  taxation  on  which  it  is  constructed 
are  intended  to  be  still  more  forcibly  exercised.  New  taxes  for  pro 
tection,  with  revenue  as  an  incident  only,  or  a  prohibitory  system  upon 
importations  provocative  of  retaliation,  and  nothing  less  than  com- 
mercial warfare  upon  friendly  nations — these  are  brazenly  upheld  and 
advocated ;  the  purchases  of  silver  bullion  by  the  Government  are  to 
be  continued  despite  the  dangers,  alarmingly  apparent,  of  their  dis-. 
locating  the  gold  pivot  in  the  Treasury,  upon  which  alone  the  inter- 
convertibility  of  our  various  forms  of  currency  is  made  possible.  The 
triple  alliance  between  the  Treasury,  the  associate  possessors  of  the 
national  taxing  powers,  and  the  Force  Bill,  which  is  one  of  the  adjuncts 
of  the  system,  however  varying  in  form  or  expression,  has  found  the 
same  manifest  intent  and  meaning  in  every  State  convention  up  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  Force  Bill,  and  the  free- 
silver  coinage  are  three  branches  of  the  same  stock,  parts  of  the  same 
plan  of  campaign.  The  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  country  require 
that  they  shall  be  overthrown,  and  I  have  written  this  paper  to  assist 
in  that  good  work. 

T.  F.  Bayard. 
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Under  healthful  political  conditions,  issues  are  never  made  oy 
parties.  They  arise  naturally  in  the  course  of  events.  Men  form 
opinions  as  to  the  interest  of  a  state,  associate  themselves  together  to 
give  those  opinions  effect,  choose  candidates  for  legislative  and  execu- 
tive  offices  who  believe  in  and  represent  those  opinions.  These  asso- 
ciations are  called  political  parties.  When  a  party  is  found  inquiring 
upon  what  issues  it  can  hope  to  gain  power,  when  it  avows  or  conceals 
its  opinion  for  that  purpose  alone,  especially  when  it  avows  one  opin- 
ion in  one  part  of  the  country  and  another  in  another  part,  that  party 
is  not  lit  to  be  trusted.  The  most  serious  and  fatal  charge  which  can 
be  brought  or  ever  could  be  brought  against  the  Democratic  party 
is  that  the  motto  upon  which  it  has  acted  has  ever  been:  Power  first, 
conviction  afterward.  The  Democratic  party  since  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  sought  in  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  a  mask 
and  not  a  representative.  On  the  other  hand,  no  thoughtful  and  can- 
did man  will  question,  whether  he  believe  in  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Republican  party  or  any  of  them,  or  not,  that  it  avows  its  prin- 
ciples and  purposes,  and  will  select  a  candidate  whose  opinions  are 
thoroughly  well  known,  are  without  disguise  or  concealment,  and  will 
be  acted  upon  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions. 

The  Democratic  party,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  has 
always  gone  farther  in  the  direction  of  mischief  than  its  supporters, 
or  at  least  those  of  them  whose  votes  turn  the  scale  in  the  election, 
expected  when  its  candidates  were  chosen.  The  old  encroachments 
of  the  slave  power  which  preceded  the  war,  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the 
national  support  of  border  ruffianism  in  Kansas,  and  the  rebellion  itself 
were  acts  of  the  Democratic  party  which  it  never  would  have  ventured 
upon  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  avow  its  purposes  in  the  national 
elections  which  preceded  them.  The  disastrous  tariff  of  1846,  which 
in  the  period  which  preceded  the  war  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  carried  so  many  flourishing  and  promising 
industries  to  their  ruin,  was  enacted  by  a  party  which  had  bornie  on 
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its  banner  in  Pennsylvania,  then  the  pivotal  State  in  our  national  elec- 
tion, the  legend,  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  Tariff  of  1842." 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  this  trait  in  the  two  parties 
than  their  dealing  respectively  with  the  question  of  fiat  money  and 
the  kindred  question  which  is  now  before  the  people  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  principle  or  in 
morals  between  these.  One  proposes  to  repudiate  all  obligations,  pub- 
lic and  private;  the  other  to  repudiate  part  of  such  obligations  and  to 
pay  only  a  dividend.  The  Democratic  party  in  all  the  States  where 
it  was  in  power  and  in  most  of  the  debatable  States  but  two  or  three 
gave  its  vote  for  every  form  of  inflation.  It  nominated  Mr.  Pendljeton, 
the  most  extreme  advocate  oifiat  money,  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and 
elected  him  a  senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  great  conflict  between  repudiation  and  the  honest  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  in  -which  General  Garfield  rendered  the  most  illus- 
trious service  of  his  illustrious  life.  In  its  eagerness  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Grant  it  clutched  at  the  name  of  Horace  Greeley.  But  Horace 
Greeley,  like  that  brave  soldier  General  Hancock,  was  but  a  figure- 
head which  the  Democratic  ship  bore  at  its  bows  in  the  voyage  whose 
destination  was  repudiation  of  the  public  faith  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  results  of  the  war.  It  may  perhaps  take  Grover  Cleveland  as  its 
candidate  this  year.  But  in  every  clearly  Democratic  State  in  the 
country  its  leaders  will  advocate  the  doctrine  of  free  silver,  and  will 
urge  the  people  to  support  Mr.  Cleveland  only  that  they  may  gain 
power,  with  which,  when  gained,  they  hope  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  have  been  a  few  Eepublicans  in 
frontier  communities,  oppressed,  or  fancying  that  they  were  oppressed, 
with  the  burden  of  public  and  private  debt,  who  favored  some  form  of 
fiat  money,  or  the  increase  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  But  the  party 
stood  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  accomplished  its 
purpose.  Mr.  Tilden,  when  a  candidate  in  1876,  although  representing 
the  thoroughly  commercial  people  of  New  York,  came  out  in  favor 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Eesumption  Act,  a  step  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  retain  the  support  of  his  repudiating  followers.  Who  ever  questions 
the  financial  soundness  of  a  Eepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
or  for  the  Vice-Presidency?  Grant  and  Wilson,  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 
Garfield  and  Arthur,  Blaine  and  Logan,  Harrison  and  Morton,  have 
stood,  ¥7ith  the  vast  body  of  their  political  associates,  for  sound  currency, 
for  paying  the  debt,  for  keeping  faith.     But  every  one  of  them,  with 
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tlie  possible  exception  of  one  candidate  for  the  Yice-Presidency  during 
a  short  portion  of  his  political  life,  would  have  stood  equally  stead- 
fast for  the  same  doctrine  if  he  had  stood  alone. 

Can  any  Democrat  point  to  any  effort  made  either  by  himself  or 
his  party  in  favor  of  honest  elections?  There  are  a  few  general  pro- 
fessions in  some  of  their  platforms.  But  the  one  thing  upon  which 
the  Democracy  are  agreed  everywhere,  from  Louisiana  to  New  York, 
from  South  Carolina  to  Maine,  is  the  desire  to  overthrow  all  national 
or  local  safeguards  which  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  honest 
will  of  the  majority  through  the  ballot.  Judge  Jackson,  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States,  is  an  honored  and  conspicuous  living 
exception  to  this  general  statement.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Cox, 
Secretary  "Whitney,  then  Democratic  corporation  counsel  for  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  four  Democratic  Congressmen  who  represented 
Brooklyn,  General  Slocum,  the  representative  at  large  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  agreed  in  commending  the  admirable  working  of  the 
national  election  law  of  1870,  largely  the  same  in  substance  with  that 
which  was  met  with  such  an  outburst  of  rage  and  hate  in  the  winter 
of  1890,  when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  its  moderate  and  beneficent 
provisions  to  the  whole  country.  But  the  Democratic  survivors  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  South,  Democratic  ward-managers  in  Northern 
cities,  the  free-trader,  the  tariff -reformer,  the  Democratic  mono- 
metallist,  and  the  Democratic  advocate  of  free  silver,  the  politician  who 
has  come  down  from  the  time  of  Polk  and  Buchanan,  the  men  who 
count  the  votes  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  the  men  who  killed 
Matthews  in  Mississippi  and  Clayton  in  Arkansas,  are  united  with  the 
men  who  control  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1892,  and  with  the 
latest  college-bred  Mugwump  convert  in  Boston,  in  their  opposition  to 
every  security  either  for  the  protection  or  the  honesty  of  elections. 

It  will  be  equally  difficult  to  get  from  the  Democratic  party  any 
clear  and  consistent  avowal  of  a  national  policy  as  regards  the  tariff. 
It  will  denounce  monopoly  and  declare  itself  for  reform,  and  perhaps 
attack  the  McKinley  bill  in  a  few  generalities.  But  I  confidently  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  commit  itself  hj  any  declaration  to  which  it  can 
be  held  in  regard  to  any  single  practical  measure.  It  will  not  say  to 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia,  "  We  are  for  free  iron." 
It  will  not  say  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  "  We  are  for  free  coal."  It 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  will  even  venture  to  say  again  to  Ohio, 
"We  are  for  free  wool."  Nor  will  it  say  to  the  textile  manufac- 
turers of  New  England,  "We  are  for  free  woollens," 
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The  Eepublican  party,  on  the  other  hand,  will  declare  itself,  I 
believe,  this  year  as  explicitly  as  has  been  its  custom  in  the  past.  Ifc 
stands  by  the  McKinley  bill  in  principle  and  in  detail.  It  does  not 
claim  that  it  is  perfect,  or  deny  that  there  are  provisions  in  it,  not  of 
general  importance,  which  may  not  be  amended  and  improved  with- 
out affecting  the  general  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  But  it  will 
offer  to  the  business  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
four  years  of  quiet,  four  years  during  which  capital  may  be  invested 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  conditions  which  exist  when  the 
foundations  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  laid,  and  the 
manufacturing  process  begun,  may  be  counted  upon  to  continue,  and 
to  be  maintained  when  the  product  is  ready  for  sale.  Four  years  at 
least  of  certainty,  of  quiet,  of  safety,  of  security,  of  unchanged  condi- 
tions and  permanent  business  relations  are  what  the  Eepublican  party 
has  to  offer,  and  means  to  offer,  as  a  return  for  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic  party  is  in- 
spired by  a  strong  patriotic  feeling.  It  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  have  in  such  large  num- 
bers allied  themselves  with  the  Democratic  party,  however  mistaken 
in  this  matter,  are  stirred  by  the  profoundest  and  purest  patriotic  im- 
pulses. They  vie  with  the  citizens  of  native  birth  in  a  pure  and 
tender  affection  for  the  land  which  they  have  adopted  and  which  has 
adopted  them.  There  is  no  nobler  story  in  that  noblest  of  all  his- 
tories, the  history  of  the  United  States,  than  that  which  recounts  the 
courage  and  the  sacrifice  of  these  citizens  during  the  war  for  the 
Union.  Even  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy  and  their 
children  of  the  new  generation  will  not  be  exceeded  by  anybody  in 
their  devotion  to  the  old  flag  if  any  foreign  enemy  hereafter  menace 
it.  I  believe  that  the  most  zealous  partisan  anywhere  in  the  country 
has  a  feeling  of  mortification  when  he  thinks  of  the  humiliating  diplo- 
macy of  Grover  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Bayard,  of  the  Samoan  muddle,  of 
our  relations  with  China,  and  above  all  of  that  capitulation  called  the 
Fishery  treaty,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
when  he  thinks  of  the  diplomatic  achievements  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. It  has  been  said  that  our  politics  stop  at  the  shore  line,  and 
that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  Americans  are  of  no  party, 
and  that  is  true.  But  it  is  because  Americans  of  all  parties  when 
they  get  beyond  the  shore  line  can  find  nothing  to  approve  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  nothing  to  condemn  in  the 
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foreign  policy  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  denounced 
in  1884  as  a  Jingo  who  would  bring  the  country  into  foreign  wars  for 
the  promotion  of  his  reckless  ambition,  is  now  admitted  everywhere 
to  be  among  our  foremost  examples  of  a  wise,  cautious,  temperate, 
just,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  firm,  courteous,  successful,  triumphant 
American  diplomacy.  The  Democracy  may  undertake  in  some  gen- 
eral and  ambiguous  phraseology  to  deny  the  advantages  of  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  but  it  will  not  undertake  to  repeal  them.  It  will  not 
venture  to  change  the  relations  which  we  have  established  with  the 
South  American  republics  and  the  islands,  or  with  Germany,  and 
which  will  soon  be  established  with  France,  or  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  existed  in  Grover  Cleveland's  day,  without  an 
attempt  on  his  part  at  improvement.  The  audacity  of  a  political  plat- 
form will  not  venture  to  iind  fault  with  the  settlement  of  the  Behring 
Sea  question.  On  the  contrary,  foes  vie  with  friends  in  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  vigor  and  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  the  President. 

Every  Democratic  vote  in  the  Senate  was  recorded  against  the 
reciprocity  clauses  of  the  tariff  act  of  the  last  Congress.  Nothing  but 
disparagement  and  sneers  have  been  heard  from  Democratic  orators  in 
relation  to  that  policy  from  that  day  to  this,  so  far  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed. If  the  utterances  of  the  Democratic  leaders  can  be  trusted 
to  represent  fairly  the  opinion  of  their  followers,  this  policy  will  en- 
counter their  undying  hostility,  whether  in  power  or  out.  Does  any 
intelligent  man  who  looks  to  a  healthy  and  rapid  extension  of  foreign 
commerce  think  it  quite  safe  to  intrust  this  great  interest  to  the 
Democracy — quasi  agnum  lupo  ad  devorandum  f  Under  the  reciprocity 
sections  of  the  last  tari£E  act,  arrangements  have  been  concluded  with 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  British  Guiana,  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  the.  Windward  Islands,  and  Brazil.  These  represent  a 
population  of  21,500,000  souls  and  an  annual  commerce  of  $500,000,- 
000.  Partial  arrangements  of  a  like  character  have  been  made  with 
France  and  Germany.  More  extended  ones  are  still  underway.  Sim- 
ilar arrangements  are  in  negotiation  with  other  nations.  The  duties 
upon  sugar,  coffee,  and  hides  imported  from  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Ilayti  have  been  restored  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  value  of  these  treaties  must  depend,  as  the  value  of  every- 
thing depends  under  our  Government,  upon  private  sagacity  and  en- 
terprise.    It  is  too  soon  to  calculate  the  enormous  advantage  of  these 
28 
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new  relations.  But  even  in  their  infancy  we  can  see  something  of 
their  results.  Our  exports  to  Brazil  have  increased  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  value  in  the  past  eleven  months,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed 
political  condition  of  that  country,  which  has  passed  through  three 
political  revolutions  and  a  serious  financial  crisis.  Our  exports  to 
Brazil  have  gained  20  per  cent  in  eight  months  in  a  constantly  in- 
creasing ratio,  although  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  fell  in  that 
time  from  5.43  to  4.57  per  cent.  The  export  of  flour  to  Brazil  for 
February  increased  from  $185,551  to  $405,469  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  furnished  by 
Great  Britain  was  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1890.  In  1891  it  was 
59.11  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  United  States  increased  in  that 
year  from  8.50  per  cent  to  14.49  per  cent.  Our  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment with  Cuba  has  been  in  force  but  six  months.  In  that  time 
our  exports  have  increased  from  $6,895,037  to  $10,155,085.  Our  ex- 
ports of  flour  alone  to  Cuba  have  increased  from  $454,693  to  $939,154, 
although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  price  of  flour  has  fallen  20  per  cent. 
The  arrangement  of  Puerto  Eico  has  been  in  force  six  months  also, 
and  our  exports  have  increased  from  $1,022,780  to  $1,310,790,  about 
33  per  cent.  The  exports  of  flour  have  also  increased  from  $433,519 
to  $517,304  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  price. 

The  Brazilian  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  furnishes  trans- 
portation between  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Brazil,  under 
the  impetus  given  to  commerce  by  the  reciprocity  treaties,  has  been 
compelled  to  more  than  double  its  fleet,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain 
vessels  in  the  United  States,  has  chartered  steamers  in  Norway  and 
Denmark  to  carry  the  cargoes.  The  character  of  these  cargoes  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  even  the  English  and  Grerman  merchants 
in  Brazil,  who  so  bitterly  resisted  the  reciprocity  treaty,  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  purchase  their  merchandise  so  as  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  free  entry  at  the  ports  of  that  republic.  The  usual 
sailings  of  this  line  from  New  York  until  recently  were  three  per 
month,  and  there  were  five  steamships  in  its  service,  all  of  them  con- 
structed on  the  Delaware ;  but  within  the  last  few  months  it  has  been 
compelled  to  increase  its  fleet  to  thirteen  by  charters  and  is  now  send- 
ing seven  and  eight  steamers  a  month,  fully  loaded,  to  Brazil. 

Both  the  British  and  French  governments  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  resist  and  counteract  the  efiorts  that  are  being  made  by 
the  United  States  to  secure  our  proper  share  of  the  trade  of  Central 
and  South  America.     The  commercial  papers  of  both  countries  have 
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been  filled  for  the  past  year  with  serious  articles  reporting  the  inroads 
that  have  been  made  on  their  commercial  strongholds,  and  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  has  taken  formal  action  by  sending  a  memorial  to  its 
government  asking  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report  the  best 
means  of  counteracting  what  they  call  the  "  commercial  crusade  of 
the  United  States."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associated  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  held  in  London  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1892,  the  president,  Colonel  Hill,  reported  that  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Latin- American  countries  had  decreased  $23,- 
750,000  during  the  last  year,  and  that  the  examination  of  the  details  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  He  said  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  almost  every 
item  of  merchandise  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  South 
American  republics  and  to  the  colonies,  which  was  due  not  to  an}^  spas- 
modic or  temporary  conditions,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  merchaats  in 
those  countries  were  beginning  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  buy  their 
goods.  This  was  the  result,  Colonel  Hill  asserted,  of  what  was  known 
as  "the  Pan-American  policy"  in  the  United  States;  and  in  view  of 
the  alarming  prospect,  it  behooved  England  to  look  more  closely  after 
her  commercial  relations  with  the  South  American  republics  and  with 
her  colonies. 

We  may  as  well  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  No  careful  observer 
will  doubt  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  coming  national  election 
will  be  held  by  men  who  have  formerly  acted  with  the  Eepublican 
partj^,  or,  if  they  have  come  into  political  life  recently,  entertain  the 
opinions  which  the  Republican  party  entertains  on  almost  all  public 
questions,  and  opinions  which  the  Republican  party  has  always  held. 
If  the  men  who  were  on  the  Union  side  during  the  war,  who  sup- 
ported the  constitutional  amendments  abolishing  slavery  and  giving 
equality  and  citizenship  to  the  colored  race,  who  favored  the  home- 
stead law,  who  favored  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency  and  the 
honest  payment  of  the  public  debt,  who  favored  the  national  banking 
system  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  who  favored  the  diplo- 
macy which  overthrew  the  European  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance 
and  the  diplomacy  which  obtained  an  apology  and  reparation  from 
Great  Britain,  or  who  are  now  conscious  that  they  would  have  favored 
all  of  these  things  if  they  had  been  voters  when  they  were  accom- 
plished— if  these  men  should  vote  together  this  fall,  the  result  would 
be  a  clear  and  overwhelming  Republican  victory.  The  success  of 
the  Republican  party  is  to  be  imperilled,  if  it  shall  be  imperilled  at 
all,  by  men  who  separated  themselves  from  it  upon  a  single  issue — 
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that  of  the  tariff.     Many  of  these  claim  to  be  in  favor  of  protection, 
and  to  differ  with  Eepublicans  only  as  to  a  few  matters  of  detaih 

May  it  not  be  well  for  such  people  seriously  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  they  bring  into  danger  in  clutching  at  this  one  object  of  their 
desire?  The  political  power  which  they  aid  in  giving  to  the  Democ- 
racy for  one  purpose,  it  will  exercise  for  every  purpose  which  it  de- 
sires to  bring  about.  If  there  be  an  attempt  at  a  radical  change  in 
the  tariff,  the  quiet  of  the  country  is  to  be  disturbed  until  the  new 
legislation  is  perfected.  No  man  can  tell,  if  the  Democratic  party 
should  be  successful  in  the  coming  election,  what  is  to  be  the  extent 
of  the  changes  in  the  tariff  it  will  attempt  to  bring  to  pass,  or  upon 
what  principle  the  nevf  legislation  of  the  country  upon  that  subject  is 
to  be  based.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  certain  disturbance  in  all 
business.  No  manufacturing  or  commercial  industry  will  be  safe. 
The  great  industries  on  which  is  dependent  the  prosperity  of  citizens 
and  of  prosperous  towns,  the  employment  of  vast  numbers  of  working- 
men,  the  return  which  is  to  be  received  on  great  masses  of  capital,  can 
rest  upon  no  assured  foundation  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1892  if  Democracy  have  its  way. 

But  if  the  tariff  reform  is  worth  accomplishing  at  such  a  price,  the 
power  of  legislation  upon  all  other  national  questions  must  also  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Democratic  party.  The  country  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  solid  South,  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York, 
whose  political  methods  have  been  disclosed  in  the  processes  which  have 
established  it  in  power  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  joined  possibly 
by  two  or  three  Northern  States.  Every  financial  question  is  to  be 
decided  by  men  and  by  the  representatives  of  communities  whose 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  finance  have  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that^a^  money  and  repudiation  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  are  the 
proper  policy  for  this  great,  wealthy,  and  powerful  nation,  whose  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  honesty  of  elections  have  borne  fruit  in  processes 
which  have  suppressed  Republican  votes  throughout  the  entire  South, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Hill  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  distinguished 
Northern  exponent.  The  diplomacy  of  the  country  is  to  be  managed 
by  persons  who  like  the  Fishery  treaty  of  Mr.  Bayard  and  of  President 
Cleveland  better  than  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  limited  by  legislation  inspired,  perhaps  drafted,  by  the 
authors  of  the  recent  constitution  of  Mississippi. 

What  intelligent  business  man,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
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property,  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  community  with  which  he 
is  identified,  anxious  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  can 
consent,  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  in  regard  to  a  single  item  of  a  protective  tariff,  or 
in  regard  at  most  to  two  or  three  such  items,  or  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  danger  of  the  ascendency  in  this  country  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
South?  Take  the  Democracy  of  the  South  to-day.  They  are  a 
sectional  party,  based  on  sectional  opinions,  seeking  sectional  ascen- 
dency. They  believe  that  you,  and  those  who  think  with  you,  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  like  employments  with  yours,  are  monopo- 
lists and  robbers.  To  them  the  desire  to  keep  the  currency  sound 
and  to  keep  the  financial  policy  of  the  United  States  in  harmony  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  is  but  a  desire  of  creditors 
and  oppressors  to  impose  an  undue  burden  upon  the  necks  of  their 
debtors,  and  to  make  ill-gotten  gains  by  extortion  from  the  labor- 
ing men  of  the  South  and  West.  They  desire  in  every  particular  to 
narrow  the  just  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  courts,  to  confine  its  legislation  within  narrow  bounds,  and 
to  reassert  and  revive  the  heresy  of  State  rights.  The  man  whom  in 
their  hearts  they  most  applaud  is  the  man  who  can  accomplish  the 
overthrow  of  suffrage  in  the  North  as  they  have  accomplished  it  in 
the  South.  The  power  which  they  have  usurped,  though  a  minority 
in  their  own  section,  they  will  gladly  extend  by  a  like  usurpation 
over  the  entire  country.  And  to  accomplish  that  end  they  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  any  mask  or  disguise  which  they  think  needful  to 
delude  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  the  people  of  the  North. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eepublican  party  avows  and  will  pursue  its 
well-known  purposes  until  they  are  accomplished.  It  will  be  ready 
for  the  new  problems  and  exigencies  which  the  future  will  bring  with 
it.  But  it  will  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  has 
acted  in  the  past.  It  will  not  be  frightened  by  the  charge  of  Bour- 
bonism ;  a  Bourbon  in  the  estimation  of  the  self-styled  Independent 
press  is  a  man  who  does  not  change  his  mind  from  the  time  he  makes 
his  promise  until  the  time  has  come  to  perform  it.  It  can  pursue  and 
steadfastly  maintain  great  principles  and  great  policies  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  while  its  eyes  are  ever  open  to  the  light,  and  it  is 
ever  ready  for  the  new  and  varying  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

George  F.  Hoar. 
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I  ONCE  heard  a  well-known  editor,  wlio  is  also  an  able  critic,  say : 
"  I  read  all  the  books  of  verse  which  come  to  us.  Some  day  I  shall 
light  on  a  thin  little  volume  for  which  in  fifty  years  the  book  collec- 
tor of  first  editions  will  give  a  great  price."  Another  friend,  who 
conducts  with  brilliant  success  a  great  magazine,  said  to  me  a  year 
ago :  "I  am  in  constant  fear  lest  novelty  of  form  or  expression  may 
mask  for  me  the  value  of  some  original  work  in  prose  or  verse."  The 
feeling  thus  expressed  is,  I  am  sure,  familiar  to  those  for  whom  verse 
at  its  best  is  a  part  of  the  joy  or  solace  of  life,  and  who,  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  popular  appreciation,  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  new  voice  to  win  attention.  Certain  sad  histories  warn  us  to 
beware  how  we  dismiss  a  singer  without  full  hearing.  By  God's  grace 
an  angel  in  disguise  of  print  may  be  waiting  in  a  golden  hour  to 
charm  with  the  friendliness  of  a  song  which  shall  surely  repay  our 
hospitality.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  more  daring  thing  to  ask 
others  to  see  with  our  eyes  the  angel  whom  we  have  divined  at  the 
tent  door. 

Quite  lately  an  accident  threw  in  my  way  a  little  book  which  has 
given  me  much  happiness,^  and  I  now  hasten  in  the  youth  of  my  de- 
light to  share  my  pleasure  with  others.  The  time  and  place  of  a  bit 
of  unalloyed  enjoyment  have  their  value  in  the  records  of  the  mind's 
adventures.  I  was  waiting,  in  a  twilight  room,  the  return  of  a  friend, 
when,  by  good  luck,  I  picked  up  the  nearest  book,  and  as  I  remem- 
ber, said  to  myself:  "  What  will  it  be,  verse  or  prose?  Most  likely  it 
will  be  some  well-known  companion,  some  old  friend."  And  so  re- 
flecting, I  opened  the  little  book  at  a  soneti  of  Shakespearean  form 
apparently  upon  "  Courage."  I  give  it  later,  and  in  full,  to  justify  my 
own  courage  in  asking  that  these  "Day  Dreams  "  be  heard. 

Since  then,  I  have  read  the  little  volume  with  care,  and  have  also 
seen  a  thicker  book  of  verse  by  Mr.  Moore,  privately  printed  in  1883 
— "  Poems  Antique  and  Modern."  This  I  have  read,  but  not  studied. 
I  therefore  hesitate  as  yet  to  speak  of  it  decisively.     Of  Mr.  Moore's 

'  "  Day  Dreams  :  A  Century  of  Sonnets.  By  Charles  Leonard  Moore.  (Pri- 
vately printed.     Philadelphia-  1888.) 
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other  work  I  know  nothing.  I  turn  back  now  to  this  rosary  of  son- 
nets, for  which  without  the  least  indecision  I  claim  the  serious  attention 
of  all  who  love  verse.  If  there  be  one  thing  which  in  recent  poetry 
most  exasperates  the  student,  it  is  the  absence  of  thought.  There  is  no 
such  lack  in  this  century  of  sonnets ;  not  only  is  there  here  often 
originality  of  thought,  but  there  is  also  the  ability  to  present  old  and 
much-used  theses  with  such  novelty  of  phrase  and  illustration  as  almost 
to  make  one  disbelieve  in  the  antiquity  of  the  thought. 

But  to  think  for  man  in  verse  is  valueless  unless  the  verse  be  a  better 
means  of  statement  than  any  prose  can  be.  This  severe  exaction  is 
amply  met.  The  echoes  dimly  heard  in  Mr.  Moore's  early  book  are 
no  longer  apparent.  The  growth  is  remarkable.  Here  is  a  distinct 
and  individual  singer.  Felicities  of  phrase  abound,  but,  especially  in 
the  sonnet,  nothing  is  more  unfair  than  to  pick  these  jewels  from  their 
setting.  Sometimes  their  relation  to  the  whole  poem  renders  this 
seeming  kindness  critically  unjust ;  sometimes  the  very  sobriety  of  the 
verbal  surroundings  are  such  as  to  make  the  beautiful  flash  of  illus- 
trative or  illuminative  phrase  more  lovely.  I  have  never  read  sonnets 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  dismember  for  quotation.  Mr.  Moore  has 
perfectly  understood  the  use  of  the  labt  two  rhyming  lines,  and  no  one 
has  known  how  to  employ  them  better.  Like  another  young  American 
poet,  he  has,  too,  a  sense  of  the  value  in  the  sonnet  of  letting  the 
rhyme  fall  on  words  of  power,  and,  like  him,  he  knows  exquisitely  well 
the  beauty  of  feminine  rhymes  in  the  form  of  verse  he  uses.  Although 
my  reasonable  limits  do  not  forbid  quotation,  I  shall,  for  reasons 
above  stated,  refrain  from  picking  out  mere  lines  or  phrases ;  neither 
shall  I  trouble  my  purpose  by  pointing  out  the  rare  failures  or  the 
occasional  difficulties  of  interpretation.  There  are  here  and  there 
passages  which  to  me  are  obscure;  there  are  others  which  I  can  un- 
derstand after  more  study  than  I  like  to  discover  needful  as  to  poetry. 
But  I  willingly  leave  to  others  the  task  of  fault-finding.  I  owe  this 
book  too  much  pleasure  to  find  it  agreeable  to  indulge  in  hostile 
criticism. 

When  one  can  say  of  a  book  of  a  hundred  sonnets  that  it  is  in- 
teresting, that  is  rare  and  dangerous  praise,  for  much  noble  verse  is 
not  throughout  or  consistently  of  interest.  That  it  is  true  of  this  vol- 
ume lies  more  or  less  in  the  fact  that  these  sonnets  make  up  a  con- 
nected whole  of  related  parts.  I  shall  try  briefly  to  analyze  the  argu- 
ment with  such  quotation  as  my  space  permits,  and  as  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
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former  cliance  to  see  these  poems.  It  is  fair  that  I  premise  by  saying 
of  this  volume  that  it  belongs  to  a  form  of  thought-filled  verse  which 
would  generally  be  called  metaphysical.  And  although  this  descrip- 
tion must  be  admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  correct,  a  large  part  of  the 
book  is  actually  made  up  of  distinct  sonnets,  which  might  have  been 
labelled  "To  Spring,"  "To  Courage,"  "To  the  Soul,"  "  To  ^schy- 
lus,"  "On  Shakespeare,"  "To  Fortune."  I  could,  indeed,  miss,  with- 
out annoyance,  some  of  the  more  difficult  sonnets  which  perhaps  might 
still  please  those  who  are  fond  of  being  puzzled  needlessly. 

The  poet  in  a  first  sonnet,  far  weaker  than  the  rest,  describes  his 
study,  and  how  he  drifts  into  dreams  which  become  for  him  realities. 
In  the  second  sonnet,  where  I  find  the  exquisite  line,  "  Some  bough 
laden  with  airy  imminence  of  snow,"  he  wins  for  his  dreams  the  force 
of  reality,  and  rejoicing,  cries: 

**  Then  in  my  hand  I  hold  the  master-trick, 
Having  and  Hope  are  then  aUke  in  hue." 

The  pretty  variation  upon  Shelley's  "  The  worship  for  something 
afar,"  etc.,  in  VI.,  will  not  escape  the  careful  reader: 

"Better  perfection  mocking  thee  afar, 

Better  eluding  footfalls  in  the  air. 

Better  the  hope  and  worship  of  a  star, 

Than  the  home-bringing  of  the  fairest  fair. 

Joy  may  make  wild,  content  may  lull  each  sense, 

Earth  be  twice  windowed  in  thy  lady's  eyes, 

But  the  day  comes,  and  the  intelligence, — 

The  ghastly  horror  of  a  chill  surmise, — 

When  shall  thy  love  in  all  her  glittering  shows, 

Gauds,  raiments,  actions  innocent  or  rash. 

Seem  like  the  Magi's  figure  of  a  rose, 

Reflowering  ghost-like  from  its  pallid  ash. 
Or  like  the  writing  that  a  space  entire 
Gleams  on  the  black,  curled  paper  in  the  fire." 

Life,  joy,  thought,  and  love  are  dealt  with  in  turn.  These  fine  lines 
are  from  VII. : 

"  Man  in  Life's  stream  is  like  a  shaken  reed, — 
Silent  for  all  the  rivers  mouthing  it ; 
Nothing  does  he  reveal,  and  nothing  keep 
(Ranked  ghost-like  beckoner  to  the  crinkling  sedge), 
Of  the  stream's  purpose,  flowing  strong  and  deep 
Past  his  vague  motions  in  its  lapping  edge. 
I  hear  the  foreign  echoes  from  the  street, — 
Faint  sounds  of  revel,  traffic,  conflict  keen, 
And  think  that  man's  reiterated  feet 
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Have  gone  such  ways  since  e'er  the  world  has  been  : 
I  wonder  how  each  oft-used  tone  and  glance 
Retains  its  might  and  old  significance." 

The  singularity  of  the  sequent  thought  in  YTII.  is  interesting 
enough  to  make  me  quote  it  entire : 

**  Earth's  rocks,  in  ordered  succession  ranged, 

Are  made  by  Time's  impression  different. 

Being  mutability,  man  bears  unchanged 

The  mark  of  every  age's  accident. 

So  that  all  long-past  shapes  do  seem  to  come 

In  a  mistaken  habit  of  to-day. 

And  each  contemporary  is  at  home 

Within  the  crumpled  towers  of  hoar  decay; 

And  thence  is  Fame's  eternal  audience, 

Which  does  applaud  itself  in  antique  shows, 

And  at  Time's  circle  mirror  burns  intense, 

Reacting  each  anticipated  pose  ; 

Thy  smile,  thy  gesture  unto  Pharaoh  known, 
Outlives  its  presentation  carved  in  stone." 

The  beautiful  sonnets  on  Love,  XIV.  to  XIX.,  I  reluctantly  omit 
to  use,  only  quoting  XYIII.  for  its  fine  distinctness  and  simplicity : 

"  O  most  pure  spirit  and  subtle  being  of  force, 
Dream  beyond  thought  and  God  bej^ond  all  dream, 
Why  hast  thou  set  thine  absolute  divorce 
Between  the  separate  souls  that  from  thee  stream  ? 
Earth's  corporate  figures  each  in  each  may  blend 
And  take  each  other's  image  and  impress, 
Cor  pled  with  shadow  till  the  world  does  end. 
But  sole  the  spirit  lives,  and  shadowless, 
Unknown  its  seat,  and  all  its  act  in  doubt. 
Its  immortal  being  to  itself  most  strange. 
How  can  it  mingle  with  the  world  without, 
It  the  one  certain  thing  that  shall  not  change  ? 

This  is  its  doom  :  to  be,  O  fate  perverse, 

Prisoned  at  heart  of  the  free  universe. 

The  poem  on  Nature,  which  follows,  is  tearfully  full  of  sweetness, 
and,  like  many  of  these  somiets,  gains  by  being  read  aloud,  a  quality 
not  always  belonging  even  to  the  best  verse.  There  is  quite  mysteri- 
ous tenderness  in  the  final  lines. 

"  Yet  if  uncaring  for  the  increasing  ghosts 
That  throng  and  beckon  where  life's  paths  descend, 
In  turn  imcared  for  by  the  human  liosts. 
The  soul  may  lean  on  Nature  as  a  friend. 
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Look  in  her  eyes<  those  shadowed  realms  are  fair. 

Chng,  closer  cling  to  her  deep-cloven  breast : 

Her  cool  arms  thrill,  her  eyes  do  seem  to  wear 

The  very  secret  of  the  sweetest  rest. 

Sink,  sink  to  sleep,  so  choosing  to  believe 

Thou  hast  a  balm  for  all  the  hurt  without, 

A  consolation  for  the  thoughts  that  grieve, 

An  answer  to  the  unconquerable  doubt. 
Day  shall  wait  on  thee,  and  the  twilight  pale, 
The  stars  shall  thicken  and  the  J  eaves  shall  fail.' 

A  manly  note  of  the  best  morality  is  in  these  lines  to  Fortune,  and 
to  my  thinking  there  are  few  finer  sonnets : 

"  Fortune,  proud  fool !  that  deemest  the  heart  of  man 
"Waked  and  won  only  by  thy  slight  allure, 
Know  that  thy  footstep  seals  those  founts  again 
That  else  were  free,  that  else  were  full  and  pure  : 
Thou  hast  Life's  keys,  and  dost  command  success, — 
Success,  poor  shadow  of  the  soul  of  hope  ; 
But  all  thy  gain  is  present  weariness 
And  tiie  gods'  laughter  from  their  unsealed  slope. 
Go,  harlot,  with  thy  faces  of  regard, 
Wind-varying  for  the  lovers  at  thy  side, 
I  am  not  poor  enough  for  thy  reward, 
Honor  and  splendor  in  my  heart  abide  ; 

I  want  thee  not,  save  that  thou  kneel,  and  so 
Proffer  thy  service  as  cup-bearers  do." 

His  demon,  Thought,  whom  he  summons,  now  goes  with  him,  and 
here  and  there  ar©  some  obscurities ;  but  at  last  we  fall  on  a  piece  of 
quite  stately  English,  his  address  to  Thought: 

*'  That  which  shall  last  for  aye  can  have  no  birth. 

Thou  art  immortal !  therefore  thou  hast  been 

A  voyage  to  which  the  journey  of  the  earth 

Is  but  the  shifting  of  some  tawdry  scene. 

Thou  wert  not  absent  when  the  camp  began 

Of  the  great  captains  of  the  middle  air, — 

Sirius  and  Vega  and  Aldebaran, — 

Myriads,  and  but  the  marshals  numbered  there  ; 

Ay,  earlier  yet  in  the  God-purposed  void, 

The  dream  and  desert  of  oblivion. 

Thou  livedst, — a  thought  of  one  to  be  employed 

Ere  yet  Time's  garments  thou  didst  take  and  don : 
Guest  that  no  footprint  on  my  threshold  leaves. 
Speak,  O  dim  traveller,  speak :  thy  host  believes  !  " 

At  last,  with  his  demon,  he  finds  his  way  to  the  star  where  dwell 
*'  The  equal-sceptred  Kings  of  Deed  and  Song." 
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A  gentle  sonnet  to  Keats  is  followed  by  a  ringing  poem  on 
^schylus.  I  quote  it,  and  also  tlie  sonnet  on  Shakespeare,  whose 
very  weapon  my  poet  knows  so  well  to  use : 

'*  Then  shall  I  see  a  giant  deity- 
Rise  on  the  day-appearing  pageant's  track, 
And  loose  his  sounding  arrows  through  the  sky 
With  sudden  echo  of  the  string  sprung  back, 
And  suns  and  circling  stars  and  wandering  lights 
May  dawn,  may  darken,  may  decay  and  die  ; 
But  those  sped  shafts,  sent  in  such  angry  flights. 
Blazing  about  the  halls  of  Night,  shall  lie. 
Then  shalt  thou  turn  and  say  with  pallid  lips : 
'  That  was  the  shade  of  mighty  ^schylus ; 
His  intolerable  light  becomes  eclipse, 
His  fiery  eyes  shake  shadows  over  us. 

Thunders  do  gird  him  !     Yet  but  list  again, — 

Music  as  soft  as  slumber-lulling  rain.' " 

"  Then  shall  we  come  on  one  in  that  vast  realm, 
Forever  idle  mid  the  full  employ  ; 
Darkness  sits  o'er  him  as  to  overwhelm, 
And  at  his  knees  Light  stands  like  some  pure  bo3\ 
From  such  converse  what  secret  has  he  guessed  ? 
None  knows  !    But  this  thou  sayst  :  'Amid  all  strife 
He  only  at  the  heart  of  things  at  rest 
Lifts  not  a  hand  to  turn  the  wheel  of  li' 
That  Shakespeare  is,'  thou  say  est  in  aw      tone. 
'  Men  knew  him  husj,  cheerful,  full  of  mirth  ; 
They  did  not  deem  his  spirit  sat  alone, 
Judging  all  beings  of  an  equal  birth. 
To  the  pure  centre  of  his  mind's  true  white 
Life  shakes  its  diverse  hues  which  there  unite.' " 

The  coming  of  Spring  tempts  the  wanderer,  and,  dismissing  his 
demon,  he  returns  to  the  world  of  sense.  With  these  wholesome, 
joyous  poems  on  Spring  my  difhculties  increase.  I  venture  to  add 
his  dismissal  of  Thought: 

But  when  resistless,  royal  Spring  conies  on, 

I  have  no  need  for  thee,  no,  none  at  all; 

The  distant  echo  of  her  herald  horn 

Swells  in  my  breast  and  drowns  all  other  call. 

The  first,  faint  token  of  her  presence  told, 

As,  grass  new-bladed  on  some  margin  field, 

Arbutus  breaking  from  its  leafy  mould, 

Or  crocus  peering  from  some  stony  shield, 

These  lay  the  ghosts  that  threaten  in  my  thought, 

And  bid  dreams  vanish  and  the  senses  live. 
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And  bring  my  bride  to  me,  the  Spring",  long  sought, 
Who  swears  and  kisses  and  is  fugitive, — 

Spring,  who  makes  quick  the  streams  and  trees  and  birds 

And  puts  the  eloquence  in  mortal  words." 

Solace  and  joy  are  his  as  he  joins  "  the  fair  divinities  of  old  religion  " : 
"the  leaf -crowned  Thyrsus,  —  sceptred  god,  the  Maenad  train." 
Among  these  sonnets  are  the  following  to  Hymen  and  to  Love.  The 
melody  of  the  first  and  the  prettiness  of  the  second  are  to  my  ear  and 
heart  alike  delightful  gifts : 

"  Hark  !  hark  I  below  girl  voices  echo,  singing 
A  ditty  of  the  rose  and  revel  time  ; 
*  Hymen,  O  Hymen,  hither  we  are  bringing, 
Hard  is  the  way  and  difficult  to  chmb  : 
Hymen  we  bring  but  struggle  to  delay  her, 
A  woodland  estray  innocent  of  men  ; 
Fain  would  she  bless,  but  will  not  we  obey  her, 
Moonlight  made  girls  cold  in  this  forest  glen. 
Why  should  we  hurry  to  that  hushed  chamber, 
Where  waits  the  bridegroom,  red  and  pale  in  turn? 
Without,  the  dew  lies  cool  where  roses  clamber  ; 
Within,  the  torches  and  the  faces  burn. 
Passion  we  fear,  passion  that  slays  the  dream 
Born  of  the  fugitive  faint  moonlight  gleam.'  " 

"  Ay,  let  the  world  retake  the  gifts  it  gave, — 
Ease,  honor,  all  its  fair-disguised  harms  ; 
I  am  content  if  Love  but  stay,  and  have 
My  world  within  the  rondure  of  her  arms  : 
Condemned  unto  no  business  but  to  buy 
Kisses  with  kisses,  to  heap  joys  amain, — 
This  is  the  merriest  kind  of  beggary ; 
Merchants  may  envy  my  quick-counted  gain. 
Ah,  what  a  weary  travel  is  our  act, — 
Here,  there,  and  back  again  to  seek  some  prize  ; 
Friends  who  are  wise  their  voyage  do  contract 
To  the  safe  path  between  each  other's  eyes. 

Come,  my  sweet  mistress,  love  shall  life  outlast ; 
Let  the  world  drift,  for  we  are  anchored  fast." 

The  returned  demon  now  distresses  him  anew.  He  sees  the  cer- 
tain mutability  of  mortal  Love,  and  how  the  individuality  of  man  sets 
a  limit  to  perfectness  of  union.  A  sonnet  to  the  Soul  must  be  reluc- 
tantly left  out.  The  next  poem  is  of  singular  force.  The  refined 
beauty  of  the  opening,  and  the  allusive  lines  on  Christ,  or  on  the  Deity, 
for  they  may  mean  either,  will,  I  trust,  not  escape  remark. 
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'*  Again  a  guess  !     The  dicing  moon  below 
Witli  its  cloud-shadows  on  gray  slopes  may  glance  ; 
May  not  the  soul,  as  idle-eager,  throw- 
One  and  another  and  another  chance  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  is  it  not  true  that  He 
Who  from  perfection  stooped  to  halting  act. 
Who  from  himself  did  form  his  enemy, 
Who  put  in  question  what  he  had  not  lacked, 
Fashioned  as  well  the  soul  of  man,  to  have 
Part  in  the  riot  and  ruin,  yet  to  bear 
A  higher  touch,  indomitably  brave, 
Wings  that  should  weary  down  the  wildest  air, 
Eyes  that  should  see  where  light  itself  does  end, 
Courage  to  still  attack  and  still  defend  ? " 

His  long  reproaches  and  argument  with  the  demon  which  follow 
are  interesting,  and  have  thoughts  and  phrases  which  would  make  me 
unwilling  to  part  with  what  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  poem  last 
quoted  or  the  noble  sonnet  which  precedes  the  final  song.  The 
march  of  verse-clad  thoughtfulness  grows  more  and  more  attractive 
as  w  iiear  the  close.  Even  thought  proves  valueless.  He  sings  its 
dirge.  He  knows  that  the  spirit  has  an  existence  independent  of 
mind.     At  last,  courage  alone  is  left — 

''  Still  courage  keeps  mj''  soul.     Though  baffled,  this 
Broods  like  an  eagle  o'er  the  blank  abyss." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  sonnet  to  Courage,  which  I  now  give 
entire.  It,  too,  should  be  read  aloud,  to  get  the  force  of  the  rhythmic 
march  and  the  value  of  the  feminine  rhymes : 

"  O  eagle,  flown  be^^ond  this  faded  day. 
Thy  height  is  won,  thou  hast  thine  heart's  desire  ; 
A  wider  ether  would  thy  wings  essay. 
And  the  fire  in  thee  sought  the  source  of  fire. 
Now  is  the  end,  now  night  thy  gaze  resti'ainest, 
On  vacant  space  thy  plumes  can  beat  no  more, 
Beyond  thou  canst  not,  and  beneath  disdainest. 
Thou  holdst  devoured  the  deeps  thou  hast  passed  o'er. 
What  is  there  left  ?    In  narrow  circles  flying, 
To  wheel  forever  on  this  verge  of  life. 
Or  solemn-souled  and  sure,  and  fate  defying. 
Sweep  in  proud  splendor  past  the  shores  of  strife, 

Ages  on  ages  hence  perchance  to  fall, 

Or  to  make  covert  and  discover  all." 

The  solemnity  of  this  final  declaration,  of  doubt  and  difficulty  is 
relieved  by  the  adieu,  and  dedication  to  his  mother.  It  fitly  closes  a 
century  of  remarkable  verse. 
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*' Adieu,  adieu,  my  dreams  !  but  unto  thee 
Who  art  more  noble  than  my  Fancy's  best, 
Let  greeting  and  let  recantation  be. 

My  doubt,  my  embittered  thought,  thou  shamest  with  old 
And  sweet  content,  and  thy  time-yellowed  hair 
Makes  true  the  heroic  fables  we  are  told, 
Makes  all  the  train  of  womanhood  seem  fair. 
Much  do  I  lack,  yet  count  I  honor  won. 
Or  fortune,  less  than  that  I  am  thy  son." 

The  reader  who  cares  enough  for  true  poetry  to  have  read  the  son- 
nets here  quoted  must  judge  for  himself,  as  a  larger  world  will  in 
future,  as  to  whether  I  am  justified  in  my  belief  that  we  have  had 
here  to  deal  with  a  poet  who  may  not  be  as  lightly  dismissed  as  the 
countless  small  singers  who  feebly  chirp  in  the  hospitable  little  bird- 
houses  left  in  the  magazines  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  where  the  prose 
had  given  out  and  there  was  space  for  padding. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Moore  has  not  published  these  sonnets.  Private 
circulation  gives  no  chance  for  large  critical  judgment.  His  reasons 
for  choosing  to  avoid  the  larger  public  I  do  not  know.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, I  am  quite  sure :  that  there  is  no  publisher  in  America  to-day 
who  will  venture  to  take  any  publication  risks  on  a  volume  of  verse,, 
and  this  may  have  influenced  the  decision  I  regret.  I  know  the 
author  only  by  his  book;  I  have  never  seen  him.  What  I  have  here 
said  is  so  said  from  my  eager  desire  to  do  justice  to  literary  qualities 
which  should  have  a  ready  and  a  generous  welcome.  Indeed,  I  count 
it  among  the  glad  things  of  life  to  have  been  able  for  once  to  repay 
the  enjoyment  a  work  of  genius  has  given  me,  by  introducing  it  to  a 
wider  world.  This  is  a  rare  thing  to  fall  upon,  and  few  of  the  hap- 
pier chances  of  life  have  better  pleased  me. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


THE   FALL  OF  SILVER  AND   ITS   CAUSES. 

The  use  of  tlie  "  precious  "  metals,  gold  and  silver,  as  money, 
dates  from  early  antiquity,  a  period  antedating  historical  records.  It 
is  known  tliat  they  were  thus  used  at  least  2,000  years  B.C.  Beautiful 
and  rare,  indestructible,  homogeneous,  and  easily  divisible,  possessing 
great  value  in  small  bulk,  gold  and  silver  by  a  process  of  natural  se- 
lection soon  became  the  money  of  civilized  nations.  Undoubtedly  the 
cost  of  producing  the  precious  metals  was  originally  the  basis  of  their 
measuring  value,  but  their  continued  use  as  money  metals  for  so  many 
centuries  has  given  them  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  and  having 
no  possible  connection  with  the  cost  of  their  production,  except  as 
the  cost  of  production  affects  the  amount  produced.  Gold,  being  the 
rarer  metal,  was  originally  valued  higher  than  silver. 

From  an  examination  of  the  table  on  the  next  page  it  will  appear 
that  from  the  year  1687  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals  did  not  vary  materially  from  1  of  gold  to 
15  of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  1  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  15 
ounces  of  silver;  the  extremes  being  1  to  14.14  in  1760  and  1  to  15.74 
in  1799.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  demon- 
etization of  silver  by  Germany — that  is,  from  1800  to  1873 — the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  was  even  more  uniform  than  in  the  prior 
century,  being  about  1  to  ISJ;  the  extremes  being  1  to  16.25  in  1813 
and  1  to  15.19  in  1859.  So  that  for  the  entire  period  of  which  we 
have  authentic  record — a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries — the  com- 
mercial value  of  gold  to  silver  was  practically  maintained  at  1  to  15 
and  a  fraction.  This  long  period  of  marked  stability  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  suggests  the  existence  of  some  steadying  in- 
fluence which  has  since  disappeared.  This  steadying  force  was  the 
bimetallic  system  in  operation  in  France  and  later  in  the  states  of 
the  Latin  Union.  By  the  law  of  1803,  France  opened  its  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1  of  gold  to  15^  of  silver ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  silver  coin  of  equal  nominal  value  with  a  gold  coin 
would  contain  15|-  times  as  much  pure  silver  as  the  pure  gold  in  the 
gold  coin. 
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Commercial  Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold  Each  Year  from  1687  to  1873. 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio 

1687 

14.94 

1725 

15.11 

1763 

14.99 

1801 

1.5.46 

1839 

15.63 

1688 

14.94 

1736 

15.15 

1704 

14.70 

1802 

15.26 

1840 

15.63 

1689 

15.03 

1727 

15.24 

1765 

14.83 

1803 

15  41 

1841 

15.70 

1690 

15.03 

1728 

15.11 

1766 

14.80 

1804 

15  41 

1842 

1,5.87 

1691 

14.98 

1729 

14.92 

1767 

14.85 

1805 

15.79 

1843 

15.93 

1693 

14.93 

1730 

14.81 

1768 

14.80 

1806 

15.52 

1844 

15.85 

1693 

14.83 

1731 

14.94 

1769 

14.72 

1807 

15.43 

1845 

15.93 

1694 

14.87 

1732 

15.09 

1770 

14.62 

1808 

16.08 

1846 

15.90 

1695 

15.03 

1733 

15.18 

1771 

14.66 

1809 

15.96 

1847 

15.80 

1696 

15.00 

1734 

15.39 

1772 

14.52 

1810 

15  77 

1848 

15.85 

1697 

15.30 

1735 

15.41 

1773 

14.62 

1811 

15.53 

1849 

15.78 

1698 

15.07 

1736 

15.18 

1774 

14.62 

1812 

16.11 

1850 

15.70 

1699 

14.94 

1737 

15.02 

1775 

14.72 

1813 

16.25 

1851 

15.46 

1700 

14.81 

1738 

14.91 

1776 

14.55 

1814 

15.04 

1852 

15.59 

1701 

15.07 

1739 

14.91 

1777 

14.54 

1815 

15.26 

1853 

15.33 

1703 

15.53 

1740 

14.94 

1778 

14.68 

1816 

15.28 

1854 

15.33 

1703 

15.17 

1741 

14.92 

1779 

14.80 

1817 

15.11 

1855 

15.38 

1704 

15.33 

1742 

14.85 

1780 

14.72 

1818 

15.35 

1856 

15.38 

1705 

15  11 

1743 

14.85 

1781 

14.78 

1819 

15.33 

1857 

15.37 

1706 

15.37 

1744 

14.87 

1782 

14.42 

1820 

15.62 

1858 

15.38 

1707 

15.44 

1745 

14.98 

r;83 

14.48 

1821 

15.95 

1859 

15.19 

1708 

15.41 

1746 

15.13 

1784 

14.70 

1822 

15.80 

1860 

15.39 

1709 

15.31 

1747 

15.26 

1785 

14.92 

1823 

15.84 

1861 

15.50 

1710 

1.5.33 

1748 

15.11 

1786 

14.96 

1824 

15.82 

1862 

1.5.35 

1711 

15.39 

1749 

14.80 

1787 

14.92 

1825 

15.70 

1863 

15.37 

1713 

15.31 

1750 

14.55 

1788 

14.65 

1826 

15.76 

1864 

15.37 

1713 

15.34 

1751 

14.39 

1789 

14.75 

1827 

15.74 

1865 

15.44 

1714 

15.13 

1752 

14.54 

1790 

15.04 

1828 

15.78 

1866 

1.5.43 

1715 

15.11 

1753 

14.54 

1791 

15.05 

1829 

15.78 

1867 

15.  .57 

1716 

15.09 

1754 

14.48 

1792 

15.17 

1830 

15.82 

1868 

15.59 

1717 

15.13 

1755 

14.68 

1793 

15.00 

1831 

15.72 

1869 

15.60 

1718 

15.11 

1750 

14.94 

1794 

15.37 

1832 

15.73 

1870 

15.57 

1719 

15.09 

1757 

14.87 

1795 

15.55 

1833 

15.93 

1871 

15.57 

1730 

15.04 

1758 

11.85 

1796 

15.65 

1834 

15.73 

1872 

15.63 

1721 

15.05 

1759 

14.15 

1797 

15.41 

1835 

15.80 

1733 

15.17 

1760 

14.14 

1798 

15.59 

1836 

15.72 

1723 

15.30 

1761 

14.54 

1799 

15.74 

1837 

15.83 

1734 

15.11 

1762 

15.27 

1800 

15.68 

1838 

15.85 

In  1865  the  Latin  Union  was  formed,  by  wliicli  the  French  system  of 
coinage — that  is,  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  relative 
value  of  1  to  15-1 — was  made  the  system  of  the  states  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  The  same  monetary  system  was 
adopted  by  Spain,  although  that  country  was  not  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union.  Coming,  therefore,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873, 
we  find  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  maintained  for 
over  seventy  years  at  about  1  of  the  former  to  15|-  of  the  latter. 
During  most  of  this  period  (since  1816)  England  maintained  the  gold 
standard,  while  other  countries  of  Europe  maintained  the  silver 
standard ;  and  yet  through  the  automatic  operation  of  the  bimetallic 
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system  in  France,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  did  not  vary 
appreciably  from  the  legal  ratio  established  by  law  in  France. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  com- 
menced in  1873.  The  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  since  that  period 
has  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

15.92 
16.17 
16.59 

17.88 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

17.22 
17.94 
18.40 
18.05 

18.16 
18.19 
18.64 
18.57 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

19.41 
20.78 
21.13 
21.99 

1889 
1890 
1891 

22.09 
19.76 
20.92 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  1873  was  59J  pence  per  ounce 
(British  standard),  equivalent  to  about  $1.30  per  fine  ounce,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  French  ratio  being  60|f  pence,  or  $1.33,  per  fine 
ounce.  The  lowest  price  of  silver  was  reached  on  March  28,  1892, 
viz.,  $0.85|^  per  fine  ounce,  a  decline  in  the  brief  period  of  nineteen 
years  of  47^  cents  an  ounce,  or  over  35  per  cent.^  Forty  years  ago, 
England  and  Portugal  were  the  only  countries  in  Europe  which  had 
the  gold  standard.  Silver  was  practically  the  money  of  Europe. 
To-day  the  situation  is  entirely  reversed. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  as 
measured  by  gold  are  readily  traceable.  After  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  Germany,  having  to  organize  a  monetary  system  for 
the  new  empire,  adopted  the  gold  standard,  replacing  the  silver  stand- 
ard which  existed  in  all  the  German  countries ;  and  the  silver  coins, 
which  had  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  medium  of  that 
empire,  were  demonetized.  All  silver  coins  which  had  previously 
been  issued  in  the  various  states  of  the  new  German  empire  were 
called  in,  melted  into  bars,  and  such  as  were  not  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  new  subsidiary  coins  of  the  empire  were  sold  as  bullion. 
The  face  value  of  the  silver  coins  demonetized  by  Germany  was 
1,081,742,800  marks  ($257,454,000).  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was 
an  enormous  increase  of  the  supply  of  silver  bullion,  or  melted  coins, 
in  other  countries,  followed  by  a  rapid  depreciation  in  the  price  of  the 
latter  metal.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  became  profitable  to  brokers 
and  exchange  dealers  to  purchase  silver  in  Germany  and  send  it  to  the 
mints  of  the  adjoining  states,  comprising  the  Latin  Union,  for  coinage 
into  silver  5-franc  pieces,  it  was  decided  by  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  union  to  limit  the  amount  of  5-franc  pieces  to  be  coined  by  each. 

'  The  present  price  (May  2,  1892)  is  $0.87^  per  fine  ounce. 
29 
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This,  however,  did  not  steady  the  price,  and  in  1878  the  states  of  the 
Latin  Union  decided  to  close  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  the  legal 
silver  coins.     They  have  not  since  been  reopened. 

The  action  of  Germany  in  demonetizing  silver  was  immediately 
followed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in  the  formation  by 
those  states  of  a  monetary  treaty  adopting  the  single  gold  standard. 
In  1875  Holland,  which  had  been  on  a  silver  basis  since  1847,  adopt- 
ed the  "double"  standard  nominally,  at  the  anomalous  ratio  of  1  to 
15f ,  but  in  fact  prohibited  the  coinage  of  silver,  thus  practically  going 
over  to  a  gold  basis.  By  the  law  of  September  9,  1876,  Eussia  sus- 
pended the  coinage  of  silver.  In  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  silver 
standard  legally  prevails,  gold  alone  has  been  coined  for  individuals 
since  1879.  So  that  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years  no  silver  coins 
of  full  debt-paying  power  have  been  struck  for  individuals  in  European 
mints.  The  only  mints  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals 
are  those  of  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  a  few  South  American  countries. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  act  of  February  12,  1873,  known  as 
the  act  which  demonetized  the  silver  dollar  in  the  United  States,  had 
an  important  influence  in  causing  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver. 
In  my  judgment  the  passage  of  that  act  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  depreciation  of  silver.  I  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  any 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  act  of  1873.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  at  the  time  that  act  was  passed  this  country  had  exclusively  a 
paper  circulation,  the  depreciation  of  which  was  measured  by  gold; 
that  the  act  of  1873  was  the  logical  sequence  of  the  legislation 
of  1834-37,  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  legislation  of  1853, 
which  practically  made  gold  the  standard  of  this  country ;  that  in  dis- 
continuing the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  the  act  of  1873  simply 
recognized  an  existing  fact  by  dropping  a  coin  which  had  formed  no 
appreciable  portion  of  our  circulation  for  nearly  half  a  century; 
and  that  had  not  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar  taken  place 
in  1873,  it  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  a  few  years  later,  or  else 
this  country  would  have  resumed  specie  payments  in  1879  on  a  silver 
instead  of  a  gold  basis. 

The  monetary  equilibrium  which  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century 
between  gold  and  silver  was  destroyed  by  acts  of  demonetization  in 
Europe  and  by  the  closing  of  European  mints  to  silver  coinage.  Next 
to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  European  countries,  the  change  by 
some  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard,  the  closing  by  all  of  their 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  undoubtedly  the  next  important  fact 
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which  has  operated  to  produce  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  has 
been  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  in  recent  years. 
The  annual  product  of  silver  since  1873  has  been  as  follows : 


Calendar  Years. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Commercial  Value. 

Coining  Value. 

1873 

63,267,000 

55,800,000 

62,262,000 

67,753,000 

62,648,000 

78,476,000 

74,250,000 

74,791,000 

78,890,000 

86,470,000 

89,177,000 

81,597,000 

91,652,000 

93,276,000 

96,124,000 

108,827,000 

125,420,000 

134,380,000 

143,550,000 

$82,120,000 

70,673,000 

77,578,000 

78,322,000 

75,240,000 

84,644,000 

83,388,000 

85,636,000 

89,777,000 

98,230,000 

98,986,000 

90,817,000 

97,564,000 

92,772,000 

94,031,000 

102,185,000 

117,268,000 

141,100,000 

141,827,000 

$81,800,000 

1874 

71,500,000 

1875 

80,500,000 

1876 

1877 

87,600,000 
81,000,000 

1878 

95,000,000 

1879 

1880 , 

1881 

1882 

96,000,000 
96,700,000 
102,000,000 
111,800,000 
115,300,000 
105,500,000 

1883 

1884 

1885 

118,500,000 

1886 

1887 

120,600,000 
124,281,000 

1888 

140,706,000 

1889 

162,159,000 

1890 

173,748,000 

1891 

185,600,000 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  even  this  large 
product  of  silver  would  have  been  readily  absorbed  into  the  coinage 
systems  of  the  world;  for  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
or  a  diminution  of  their  use  does  not  have  the  same  effect  in  disturb- 
ing their  market  value  as  in  the  case  of  consumable  commodities. 
The  precious  metals  are  practically  indestructible,  and  the  available 
stock  is  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  to  which  the  current  product 
is  a  mere  bagatelle.  This  truth  was  proven  by  the  effect  of  the 
remarkable  gold  discoveries  in  the  United  States  and  Australia  in 
1849  and  1851.  It  was  generally  expected  that  the  immense  amount 
of  new  gold  thrown  upon  the  -world  in  those  years  by  the  enormous 
increase  from  an  average  annual  product  of  $38,000,000  to  $140,000,- 
000  would  produce  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
this  large  influx  of  new  gold  was  readily  and  profitably  absorbed  in 
the  currencies  of  the  world.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  believed  that 
had  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  remained  open  to  the  coinage  of 
silver  5-franc  pieces,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  melted  coins 
thrown  upon  the  market  by  Germany,  while  large,  would  have  been  so 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  stock  of  silver  in  use  as  money 
that  it  would  have  been  readily  absorbed  in  circulation  and  have  had 
no  appreciable  effect  in  disturbing  the  price  of  the  white  metal. 
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But  two  important  factors  were  simultaneously  at  work — an  in- 
creased supply  and  a  reduced  demand.  As  if  by  the  irony  of  fate, 
the  product  of  silver  increased  enormously  during  the  very  years  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  mints  of  Europe  were  closed  to  silver  coinage. 
To  this  increased  product  of  the  mines  was  added  an  artificial  product 
consisting  of  melted  coins  offered  for  sale.  The  bond  between  the 
two  metals  broken,  discarded  by  the  mints  of  Europe,  falling  in  in- 
creased quantities  upon  a  market  where  there  was  no  actual  demand, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  price  of  silver  should  persistently 
decline  until  silver  became  the  football  of  speculation,  despite  the  large 
purchases  made  by  this  Government,  the  natural  tendency  of  which 
was  to  steady  its  price?  Other  causes  have  operated  to  accelerate  the 
decline,  notably  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  diminution  in  the 
Indian  demand  for  silver  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  "  council  bills."  In 
former  years  the  excess  of  Indian  products  exported  over  the  value 
of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  was  paid  for  in  specie — silver.  The 
East  was  the  natural  market  for  the  silver  rejected  by  Europe.  But  by 
the  sale  in  London  of  bills  of  exchange  (commonly  called  "  council 
bills")  drawn  by  the  India  Council  residing  in  London  on  Calcutta 
and  Bomba}^,  payable  in  silver  rupees,  to  the  extent  of  $70,000,000 
annually,  a  competent  remittance  was  afforded  and  the  shipment  of 
so  much  silver  was  displaced. 

The  net  imports  of  silver  into  British  India  and  the  amount  of 
council  bills  sold  during  the  last  thirty-one  English  official  years  (ended 
March  81  of  each  year)  have  been  as  follows: 


Years. 

Net  Imports  of 
Silver. 

Amount  of 

Council  Bills 

Sold. 

Years. 

Net  Imports  of 
Silver-. 

Amount  of 

Council  Bills 

Sold. 

1861 

$2,523,878 

$3,879 

1877 

$35,038,800 

$61,784,106 

1862 

4,304,254 

5,809,282 

1878 

71,440,220 

49,319,325 

1863 

5,945,009 

32,321,230 

1879 

19,320,005 

67,880,692 

1864 

6,061,806 

43,698,839 

1880 

38,299,355 

74,271,598 

1865 

4,774,327 

33,040,970 

1881 

18,930,685 

74,163,888 

1866 

8,843,350 

34,060,142 

1882 

26,181,770 

89,604,086 

1867 

3,298,422 

27,319,490 

1883 

36,401,420 

73,584,015 

1868 

2,649,860 

20,134,097 

1884 

31,194,265 

85,649,451 

1869 

4,074,304 

18,033,989 

1885 

35,282,125 

66,946,731 

1870 

3,466,605 

33,968,764 

1886 

56,500,065 

51,212,637 

1871 

446,189 

41,090,337 

1887 

34,844,140 

54,296,577 

1872 

3,088,674 

50,175,265 

1888 

45,307,115 

73,220,790 

1873 

338,764 

67,834,606 

1889 

45,000,525 

69,218,337 

1874 

1,182,272 

64,654,752 

1890 

43,798,500 

76,890,700 

1875 

22,580,560 

52,760,715 

1891 

51,926,717 

77,713,804 

1876 

7,543,075 

60,294,052 

T 

3tals 

$670,587,058 

$1,630,956,646 
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It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  sale  of  "  council  bills  "  has  increased 
from  less  than  $4,000  in  1861  to  nearly  $78,000,000  in  1891.  The 
result  has  naturally  been  to  counteract  the  flow  of  silver  to  the  East. 
If  an  English  merchant  has  payments  to  make  in  India,  where  the 
legal  currency  is  silver,  he  has  the  choice  either  to  buy  "council 
bills  "  or  to  ship  silver  bullion.  This  will  be  decided  by  which  is 
cheaper.  So  that  not  only  does  the  sale  of  these  bills  save  the  ship- 
ping of  silver  to  the  East,  but  the  price  of  "council  bills  "  also  practi- 
cally determines  the  price  of  silver  in  London.  This  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  in  his  work  "  On  the  Depreciation  of  Silver," 
page  86,  where  he  says : 

"It  appears  also  from  the  same  authority  that  most  of  the  effect  which  this 
great  increase  in  the  payment  from  India  to  England  might  be  expected  to  have 
upon  the  exchanges  was  delayed  by  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  payments 
made  from  England  to  India.  Till  quite  recently  we  have  been  very  largely  invest- 
ing capital  in  railways  and  other  public  works;  the  funds  necessary  for  these  were 
raised  in  London  and  were  sent  out  to  India,  and  so  compensated  for  the  increase 
of  the  tribute.  But  now  there  is  no  longer  any  equal  transmission  of  capital  to 
India,  and  we  therefore  for  the  first  time  feel  the  effect  of  that  increase.  .  .  . 

"  The  effect  was  the  greater  because  the  government  of  India  must  bring  their 
money  hoihe  from  India,  and  therefore  must  sell  their  bills  ;  whereas  'silver,' 
like  any  other  commodity,  may  go  to  many  markets  and  may  be  held  when  its 
price  falls.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  saying,  *  The  price  of  council  bills  rules  the 
price  of  silver — not  the  price  of  silver  that  of  council  bills.'  It  is  the  price  which 
the  more  anxious  seller  must  accept  that  for  the  moment  predominates,  and  not 
that  which  the  less  anxious  can  wait  for." 

The  great  underlying  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
has  been  very  accurately  and  concisely  summed  up  in  the  report  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  1888  : 

**  The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  we  are  directed  to  investigate 
is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  causes,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one 
cause  alone.  The  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1873  broke  the  link  between  sil- 
ver and  gold  which  had  kept  the  former,  as  measured  by  the  latter,  constant  at 
about  the  legal  ratio  ;  and  when  this  link  was  broken,  the  silver  market  was  open  to 
the  influence  of  all  the  factors  which  go  to  affect  the  price  of  a  commodity.  These 
factors  happen,  since  1873,to  have  operated  in  the  direction  of  a  fall  in  the  gold  price 
of  that  metal,  and  the  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  value  are  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  market  has  become  fully  sensitive  to  the  other  influences  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  above." 

The  effects  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  are  not  so  easy  to 
state  nor  so  generally  agreed  upon.  It  is  contended  by  many  that  the 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  due  rather  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  gold  than  to  any  depreciation  of  silver.     This  question  is 
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SO  interwoven  witli  a  consideration  of  the  prices  of  commodities  that 
its  discussion  muist  be  deferred.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  compared  with 
gold,  the  purchasing  value  of  silver  has  declined  since  1873  over  85 
per  cent ;  and  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  can  be  as  intelligently  presented 
on  the  supposition  that  silver  has  declined  as  that  gold  has  appreci- 
ated. The  most  obvious  evil  which  has  resulted  from  the  changed 
relations  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  rates 
of  exchange  between  gold-using  and  silver-using  countries. 

The  course  of  the  Indian  rupee  (or  Indian  exchange),  equal  to 
24  pence  at  par,  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Financial 
Years. 

Pence. 

Financial 
Years. 

Pence. 

Financial 
Years. 

Pence. 

Financial 

Years. 

Pence. 

1860-'61 

1868-'69 

1869-'70 

1870-'71 

1871-'72 

1872-'73 

1873-'74 

1874-'75 

1875-'76 

23.20 
23.27 
22.50 
23.13 
22.75 
22.35 
22.16 
21.63 

1876-'77 

1877-'78 

1878-'79 

1879-'80 

1880-'81 

1881-'82.   ... 

1882-'83 

1883-'84 

20.51 
20.79 
19.79 
19.96 
19.96 
19.90 
19.53 
19.54 

1884-'85 

1885-'86 

1886-'87 

1887-'88 

1888-'89 

1889-'90 

19.31 

1861-'62 

1862-'63. . . . 
1863-'64...    . 

1864-'65 

1865-'66 

1866-'67 

1867-'68..... 

23.72 

23.72 
23.72 
23.72 
23.72 
23.00 
23.19 

18.25 
17.44 
16.90 
16.38 
16.57 

Between  countries  which  use  the  same  metal  as  money  there  is  a 
fixed  par  of  exchange ;  between  countries  which  use  different  metals 
there  is  no  natural  par  at  present.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
trade  is  injuriously  affected  by  sudden  alterations  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  more  especially  is  it  injured  when  such  fluctuations  are 
frequent  and  violent.  This  was  one  point  upon  which  the  Commission 
reached  a  unanimous  agreement : 

*'  However  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  arising  from 
the  increased  difficulty  which  a  fluctuating  exchange  interposes,  we  do  not  tljink 
its  reahty  is  open  to  question.  .  .  . 

''Everything  which  hampers  complete  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  two  countries  or  whicli  imposes  on  it  any  additional  burden  is  undoubt- 
edly an  evil  to  be  avoided  or  removed  if  possible." 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  and  the  consequent  varia- 
tions in  the  rates  of  exchange  with  silver-using  countries,  such  a3 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico,  have  frequently  of  late  been  so  vio- 
lent in  a  single  day  as  to  wipe  out  the  margin  of  profit  on  many  large 
mercantile  transactions.  It  is  essential  to  business  between  coun- 
tries with  different  standards  of  value  that  there  shall  be  a  stability  of 
exchange,  or  at  least  a  certainty  that  exchange  can  only  vary  within 
well-defined  limits.     Stability  in  the  rates  of  exchange  is  the  very 
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essence  of  commercial  transactions.  Especially  is  this  true  in  com- 
mercial transactions  on  credit. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  money  contracts,  among  which 
may  be  classed  sales  on  credit  and  loans,  that  the  value  of  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  known  at  least  within  definite  limits.  Without  this, 
there  is  necessarily  an  uncertainty  in  trade  which  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  and  which  deters  business  transactions  and  ventures.  The 
merchant  who  ships  a  consignment  of  goods  to  India  or  China  on  what 
he  considers  a  fair  margin  of  profit  is  liable  to  find  himself,  before 
payment,  a  heavy  loser  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange, 
or  in  the  value  of  the  money  used  in  payment,  occasioned  by  changes 
in  the  value  of  silver.  It  is  true  that  by  the  use  of  exchange  banks 
and  telegraphic  transfers  this  evil  has  been  minimized ;  but  the  risk  to 
the  merchant  is  inevitable,  and  there  must  be  large  compensating  ad- 
vantages before  he  will  incur  such  risk.  The  natural  result  is  and 
has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  all  business  between  gold-standard 
and  silver-standard  countries. 

Another  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  is  the  discouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  countries 
with  a  silver  standard.  As  long  as  there  was  a  fixed  value  between 
gold  and  silver,  there  was  no  great  risk  in  the  investment  of  capital  in 
silver  countries  so  far  as  the  depreciation  of  money  was  concerned; 
but  who  is  willing  to  make  investments  in  India  and  China  and  ex- 
pose himself  to  losses  through  the  depreciation  of  the  money  which 
must  form  the  measure  of  payment?  The  result  is  that  surplus  capi- 
tal loses  an  outlet  for  its  profitable  employment,  and  the  development 
of  countries  like  China  and  India  is  retarded. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  evil  connected  with  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  silver  lies  in  the  growing  tendency  of  civilized  nations  to 
discard  silver  as  a  money  metal  of  full  debt-paying  power  and  limit 
the  money  of  ultimate  redemption  to  gold  alone.  Gold  is  fast  becom- 
ing, if  it  has  not  already  become,  the  measure  of  value  of  all  commod- 
ities and  the  basis  of  all  commercial  transactions.  The  disadvantages 
growing  out  of  this  changed  condition,  the  narrowing  of  the  basis  of 
credit  and  the  curtailment  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  are  so  numer- 
ous and  far-reaching  in  their  results  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  present 
them  in  the  space  of  a  magazine  article.  Passing  by  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  commodities,  so  far  as  such  fall  is 
due  to  monetary  causes,  I  find  that  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
which  confronts  us  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  gold  as  a  ba- 
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sis  of  the  present  and  prospective  business  of  the  commercial  world  and 
the  consequent  disturbances  attending  its  accumulation  and  movement. 

According  to  a  table  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  House  of  Representatives — a  table  com- 
piled from  the  latest  official  and  other  reliable  data — the  stock  of 
metallic  money  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  is,  approxi- 
mately, gold  $3,710,000,000,  silver  $3,940,000,000,  a  total  of  $7,650,- 
000,000;  so  that  fully  one-half  of  the  business  of  the  world  and  one- 
half  of  the  credit  of  the  world  rest  upon  silver.  It  is  seriously 
proposed — and  the  tendency  of  all  Europe  is  in  that  direction — to  de- 
monetize the  silver  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  money  and  throw 
the  burdens  of  an  increasing  population  and  business  upon  the  gold 
stock.  The  annual  product  of  gold  is  only  about  $125,000,000,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  is  used  in  the  industrial  arts  and  manufactures, 
so  that  the  annual  supply  for  monetary  purposes  is  hardly  in  excess 
of  $65,000,000.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  it  is  the  existing  stock  of 
gold,  then,  that,  for  many  years  at  least,  must  form  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness and  credit  and  serve  as  the  medium  of  all  exchanges.  That  such 
a  narrowing  of  the  basis  of  credit  and  trade  is  attended  by  incalculable 
difficulties  and  hardships  must  be  apparent.  Already  monetary  panics 
have  been  inaugurated  (fortunately,  they  have  been  temporarily 
averted)  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  European  banks  by  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  by  the  need  of  a  paltry  $50,000,000 
to  bolster  up  worthless  investments  in  South  American  securities. 

The  demands  for  gold  for  these  South  American  countries  have 
been  only  partially  filled,  and  it  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  bankers 
to  prevent  large  shipments  of  gold  to  them.  Europe  has  no  gold  to 
spare.  She  has  drawn  within  the  last  year  large  quantities  of  gold 
from  this  country  at  times  when  the  rate  of  sterling  exchange  did 
not  justify  such  shipments;  that  is,  a  premium  has  been  paid  for 
American  gold.  The  transfers  of  gold  from  one  country  to  another 
are  attended  by  serious  disturbances  in  rates  of  exchange.  More  than 
once  recently  the  equilibrium  of  the  money  market  has  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  effect  of  a  scarcity  of  gold,  and  the  rate  of  discount 
in  London  rose  in  a  few  months  from  2^  to  6  per  cent.  To  insure  a 
permanent  supply  of  gold  in  Great  Britain,  the  present  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  proposed  a  currency  scheme  having 
as  its  basis  the  establishment  of  large  gold  reservoirs  in  that  country. 
The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  gold,  with  its  consequent  train  of 
financial  disturbances,  is  well  under  way. 
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If  fresh  demonetizations  of  silver  in  Europe  take  place,  which 
are  already  threatened,  the  fall  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  will 
become  so  serious  that  it  will  be  practically  an  impossibility  for  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  a  large  stock  of  silver  coins  in  circulation 
to  maintain  them  at  par  with  the  gold  coins  of  equal  face  value. 
What  is  to  be  done  by  the  great  banks  of  Europe  which  hold  large 
amounts  of  silver  as  a  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  bank- 
notes? The  amount  of  silver  coin  held  in  the  vaults  of  five  of  the 
leading  banks  of  Europe,  as  a  reserve  against  circulating  notes, 
amounts  to  $450,000,000.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Bank  of 
France  redeems  its  notes  in  silver,  and  will  not  pay  out  gold  in  con- 
siderable quantities  except  at  a  premium. 

If  gold  is  to  be  the  sole  money  of  the  world,  not  only  will  the  ex- 
tension of  business  and  of  foreign  investments  be  seriously  crippled, 
but  the  immense  fabric  of  credit,  already  top-heavy,  is  liable  to  totter. 
Where  is  the  gold  to  come  from  when  the  states  of  Europe  now  hav- 
ing a  paper  standard  resume  specie  payments?  As  I  write,  Austria- 
Hungary  has  decided  to  resume  specie  payments  and  adopt  the  gold 
standard,  and  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  with  which  to  purchase  the 
gold  necessary  for  resumption  purposes — and  possibly  fresh  demone- 
tizations of  silver — are  sure  to  follow.  The  truth  is,  the  total  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  modern  trade.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  discontinu- 
ing the  use  of  one  of  the  money  metals  and  throwing  all  the  work 
upon  the  other?  Not  stability  of  value;  for  as  already  shown,  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  bimetallic  system  existed  in  France,  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  did  not  vary  appreciably. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  query.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  the  con- 
sequent appreciation  of  gold?  No  settlement  of  the  present  monetary 
confusion  is  possible  without  international  action.  The  solution  lies 
in  the  adoption  of  international  bimetallism.  International  bimetal- 
lism is  eminently  practicable  and  just.  To  re-establish  the  link  which 
formerly  existed  between  gold  and  silver  only  requires  the  united 
action  of  nations  of  sufficient  commercial  influence  to  maintain  it 
successfully.  If  the  experience  of  the  last  nineteen  years  has  proven 
anything,  it  is  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  depends  upon  the 
monetary  use  which  is  made  of  them.  The  experience  of  the  first 
seventy  years  of  this  century  has  demonstrated  that  both  metals  can 
be  used  as  money  with  greater  stability  of  values  than  one  alone. 
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International  bimetallism  involves  two  principles : 

1.  Free  coinage  of  both  metals  into  legal  money. 

2.  Fixing  by  international  agreement  the  ratio  at  which  coins  of 
either  metal  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  obligations. 

The  interests  of  Europe  in  the  restoration  of  bimetallism  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  this  country,  only  greater  in  degree ;  and  above  all 
other  countries  England,  with  her  vast  commerce  and  credits  and  her 
great  silver  dependency,  India,  is  most  interested.  The  financial  situ- 
ation of  India  to-day  is  serious.  What,  we  may  ask,  would  be  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Indian  rupee — of  which  that  great  empire 
possesses  over  $1,000,000,000  in  value,  and  which  is  the  only  legal 
money  of  India — but  for  the  efforts  of  this  country  to  stay  the  down- 
ward price  of  silver  by  the  purchase  within  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
over  $400,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion ;  and  what  will  be  the  value 
of  this  immense  stock  of  silver,  and  of  all  contracts  payable  in  silver 
money,  should  the  United  States  retire  from  the  market  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  silver  bullion  ? 

The  suggestion  of  an  international  monetary  agreement  is  not  only 
eminently  practical,  but  the  only  solution  of  the  silver  question.  It 
was  by  the  combined  action  of  European  nations  in  discontinuing  the 
use  of  silver  as  money  that  the  tie  between  gold  and  silver  was  broken. 
It  will  be  only  by  the  combined  action  of  nations  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  maintain  a  ratio  that  the  tie  will  be  reunited. 
We  may  yet  entertain  the  hope  of  such  concerted  action.  Event- 
ually the  embarrassments  arising  from  the  attempt  to  use  one  metal 
alone  as  the  measure  of  value  and  the  medium  of  exchange  will  be- 
come so  intolerable  that  commercial  nations  may  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  join  the  United  States  in  the  remonetization  of  silver.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case.  It  is  worth  the  effort,  and  the 
United  States,  with  its  great  natural  and  accumulated  wealth,  occupies 
a  commanding  position  in  pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Edward  Owen  Leech. 
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As  I  was  making  a  brief  visit  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  year  1890,  I  gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing upon  the  late  Hon.  John  A.  Foot,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
oldest  living  graduates  of  Yale  University.  After  telling  me  some- 
what of  his  early  years  he  showed  me  an  old  paper  which  had  been 
preserved  in  his  family.  It  was  a  certificate  bearing  the  signature  of 
President  Ezra  Stiles,  in  the  year  1778,  which  was  given  to  one  of  the 
women  in  his  ancestral  line  when  she  was  a  girl  of  about  thirteen.  The 
certificate  stated  that  she  had  been  examined  in  the  studies  preparatory 
for  admission  to  Yale  College ;  that  she  had  passed  the  examination 
creditably  and  successfully ;  and  that  there  was  only  one  reason  why 
she  could  not  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  That 
reason  was  that  she  was  a  girl. 

There  were  some  young  girls  and  some  young  women,  even  in 
those  days,  who  entered  into  or  moved  along  the  pathway  of  the 
higher  education  by  reason  of  the  inspiration  of  their  own  minds. 
But  the  doors  of  the  colleges  did  not  open  easily  to  them,  and  the 
encouragement  of  public  sentiment  was  not  given  to  their  efforts. 
The  boys  had  the  field  almost  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  continued 
to  have  it  for  long  years  afterward.  It  required  almost  a  century  to 
waken  thought,  and  overcome  the  inherited  prejudice  of  ages,  and 
introduce  sweet  reasonableness  as  to  the  matter  into  the  minds  not 
only  of  men,  but  even  of  women.  The  old  certificate  was  laid  aside 
tenderly  by  the  young  girl  in  her  first  satisfaction  that  it  was  hers ;  it 
grew  old  as  she  grew  old ;  it  fell  asleep,  as  we  might  almost  say,  when 
she  fell  asleep  at  the  end,  and  then  it  waited  for  the  future.  By  and 
by  the  thought  of  the  world  began  to  move.  The  light  with  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  education  and  the  meaning  of  life  for  the  mind  of 
women,  as  well  as  men,  shone  out  of  the  darkness  more  and  more.  In- 
stitutions arose  for  the  teaching  of  women  in  the  larger  and  higher 
studies.  Avenues  were  opened  for  their  efi!orts  and  their  success,  after 
they  had,  through  the  teaching,  been  prepared  for  their  work.  Rewards 
were  offered  along  the  way  and  at  the  end,  even  as  they  had  always 
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been  offered  to  men.  And  so  wlien  the  century  had  come  to  its  end, 
and  yet  twelve  years  more  had  gone,  the  old  certificate,  as  I  saw  it, 
seemed  to  have  found  a  sort  of  fulfilment  and  new  realization  of  its 
hope  and  purpose  in  these  far-off  later  days. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  in  the  history  of  this  progress  of  thought 
and  realization  which  has  marked  the  century,  that  within  six  years 
after  this  little  certificate  was  written  by  President  Stiles,  the  distin- 
guished man  who  v/as  destined  to  become  his  immediate  successor  in 
the  presidency  of  Yale  College  established  a  school  at  Greenfield  Hill, 
in  Connecticut,  a  very  prominent  object  of  which  was  to  give  young 
women  an  education  on  a  level  with  that  offered  to  young  men.  This 
school  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  its  results  in  the  educa- 
tion of  many  gifted  and  excellent  women  were  remembered  long  after 
the  school  itself  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  first  President  Dwight  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  eminent  educators  whom  oar  country 
has  known.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too  universal  to  leave  any 
doubt  respecting  the  fact.  The  movement  which  he  initiated  at  Green- 
field Hill  with  reference  to  the  education  of  young  women  was  in 
accordance  with  a  thought  and  sentiment  which  he  carried  in  his 
mind  throughout  his  career.  He  was  a  full  believer  in  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  women.  Well  he  might  be  so,  for  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards  and  inherited  from  him  re- 
markable intellectual  gifts.  Dr.  D wight's  broad-mindedness  was  no- 
where indicated  more  manifestly  than  in  this  confidence  in  the  mental 
ability  of  women  and  the  accompanying  desire  to  secure  for  them  the 
best  educational  opportunities. 

The  time,  however,  was  not  ripe  for  any  further  advances  in  the 
line  of  such  opportunities.  Even  the  schools  which  might  attempt 
what  he  had  attempted  in  his  own  institution  were  beyond  the  ideas 
of  the  age.  The  establishment  of  colleges  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  scarcely  dreamed  of  as  a  propriety  or  a  possibility.  The 
sphere  for  women  was  still  a  narrow  one,  almost  hopelessly  narrow. 
Indeed,  there  were  but  few  who  wished,  even  in  the  moments  of  their 
largest  outgoing  of  desire,  to  have  it  widened.  The  thought  of  the 
world  moves  very  slowly  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  only  after  a  score 
or  two  of  years  have  passed  that  the  reality  of  the  movement  becomes 
manifest.  The  old  certificate,  in  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Dwight's  ad- 
ministration, would  have  had  little  significance  for  the  minds  of  his 
colleagues  or  contemporaries ;  it  would  have  been  simply  a  curiosity, 
with  no  suggestion  for  the  future  and  no  pointing  to  any  change  or 
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progress.  The  believers  in  the  higher  education  for  women  were  few. 
They  had  little  opportunity  for  communion  of  thought  with  others — 
there  were  no  others,  or  almost  none,  to  commune  with.  The  good 
president  passed  down  his  thoughts  to  his  children  and  his  grandchil- 
dren, but  they  did  not  go  out  very  fruitfully  into  the  world's  thinking. 

It  was  many  years  after  his  career  and  work  were  ended  before 
the  great  movement  of  thought  began.  But  the  thought-forces  had 
been  silently  working  in  many  minds,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
the  advances  of  the  world's  life,  the  preparation  was  far  more  solid 
and  strong  than  it  had  seemed  to  be.  The  earlier  steps  in  the  move- 
ment, so  far  as  college  education  is  concerned,  were  taken  in  the 
newer  States  of  the  West.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  preparatory  education  and  college  education  were,  by 
reason  of  the  early  necessities  of  those  States,  united  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. If  the  daughters,  therefore,  were  to  be  educated  at  all,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  educate  them  with  the  sons.  But  no  such  neces- 
sity existed  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  no  such  steps  were  thought  of 
or  approved.  Public  sentiment  at  the  East,  forty  years  after  Presi- 
dent D wight's  death,  was  still  very  sceptical  as  to  the  suitableness  of 
establishing  colleges  for  women.  It  was  not  until  Yassar  College  was 
founded,  in  1861,  that  men  began  to  tolerate  such  institutions  in  their 
thinking,  and  most  men  even  then  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  founder 
of  that  institution  or  the  possibility  of  its  success.  That  a  young  girl, 
especially  a  young  girl  of  one  of  the  families  of  higher  station,  should 
go  to  a  college  for  education  seemed  a  strange  thing  and  a  thing  of 
questionable  expediency.  Was  not  such  education,  so  like  that  pro- 
posed to  young  men,  outside  of  the  sphere  to  which  she  belonged? 
Would  her  physical  system  endure  the  strain  of  such  exhaustive 
study?  Would  she  not  become  wearisome  as  a  learned  woman  and 
lose  her  feminine  charm?  Might  she  not  possibly,  if  she  were  thus 
educated,  like  to  do  something  for  herself  in  the  world?  Mr.  Vassar 
was  doubtless  a  most  praiseworthy  man  in  view  of  his  benevolence, 
but  was  not  the  wisdom  of  his  plan  questionable?  The  future  had 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  the  doubters  were  many. 

The  great  movement,  as  I  have  called  it,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun — at  least  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country — when  Mr. 
Vassar's  gift  was  made.  That  was  thirty-one  years  ago.  Every  in- 
telligent person  has  been  thinking  upon  the  subject  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  more  or  less,  since  then ;  everybody  has  been  watch- 
ing, more  or  less,  the  progress  of  the  women's  colleges  and  the  results 
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accomplished  by  them  for  women's  lives.  The  old  certificate,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  has  been  found  to  be  very  suggestive.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  look  over  the  thirty-one  years  and  observe  what  has  been 
realized.  Several  large  institutions  of  the  order  of  Vassar  College 
have  been  established,  and  have  already  attained  a 'considerable  age 
and  a  wide  reputation.  All  of  them,  like  Yassar  College  itself, 
are  crowded  with  students.  Their  graduates  are  commending  them- 
selves by  their  excellent  education  and  the  good  work  which  is  the 
result  of  it.  Their  teachers  are  growing  in  scholarship  and  in 
ability  as  teachers.  They  are  also  commanding  respect  from  the  best 
teachers  and  scholars  who  visit  their  institutions.  The  doors  of  en- 
trance to  the  higher  employments  of  life  have  been  more  and  more 
widely  opened  to  educated  women,  because  such  doors  cannot  remain 
closed  where  education  demands  the  opening. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  this  which  has  been  realized,  and 
something  of  still  greater  moment.  The  main  question  in  dispute  has 
been  settled  in  these  years.  There  may  be  lingering  doubters  here 
and  there  who  question  as  their  fathers  did,  but  they  are  left  now 
to  their  own  thinking.  That  women  should  be  educated  and  may 
be  educated  with  the  higher  education  is  the  voice  of  the  thoughtful 
world  to-day,  and  the  voice  is  becoming  stronger  every  year.  There  are 
many  persons,  indeed,  even  now,  who  do  not  place  the  foundation  idea  of 
educated  life  where  it  should  be  placed,  and  who  question,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  as  important  for  a  woman  to  be  highly  educated  as  it  is 
for  a  man,  or  whether  she  ought  to  be  educated  after  the  same  man- 
ner. But  the  world  is  on  the  side  of  the  women  in  the  great  matter 
now,  as  it  was  not  in  the  former  days.  The  steps  forward  are  steps 
which  can  never  be  retracted.  The  freedom  of  knowledge  has  become 
a  birthright  for  the  young  girl,  as  for  the  young  boy,  if  she  will  take 
it  in  its  blessing  to  herself.  And  the  boy  will  lose  it,  even  as  she 
will,  if  he  will  not  thus  take  what  it  has  for  him  in  its  gift. 

The  questions  which  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  now — and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  Western  section 
also — are  questions  that  are  subordinate  to  the  main  one,  or  follow 
after  it  in  the  order  of  thought,  if  not  of  time.  They  are  questions 
as  to  how,  and  where,  and  under  what  conditions  the  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  secured  for  women,  and  not  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
secured  to  them  at  all.  When  the  discussion  has  reached  this  point 
the  great  end  is  alread}^  attained,  and  the  subject  may  be  considered 
with  a  judicial  calmness  on  cither  side,  rather  than  with  that  excite- 
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ment  of  spirit  whicli  pertains  to  the  struggle  for  the  most  valuable 
privileges  or  rights.  It  may  well  be  a  ground  of  satisfaction  to  all 
that  this  stage  has  been  reached. 

In  the  matter  of  deciding  these  subordinate  questions,  different 
courses  in  the  recent  past  and  in  the  present  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  educators  of  the  country.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
held  to  be  entirely  inexpedient  to  bring  young  women  and  young 
men  into  the  same  institution  during  the  years  which  are  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  college  or  university  life.  Many  thoughtful  persons 
have  held  so  strongly  to  the  old  and  long-established  idea  of  two 
widely  separate  spheres  for  the  two  sexes  in  the  after-years  as  to  de- 
mand for  the  two  altogether  separate  schemes  of  education.  Or  they 
have  believed  that  young  women  would  be  placed,  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  their  physical  system,  or  possibly  of  their  mental  power, 
at  a  disadvantage  if  they  were  brought  into  comparison  or  competi- 
tion with  young  men.  Or  they  have  been  persuaded  that  the  free 
association  of  young  persons  of  the  two  sexes,  such  as  pertains  to  col- 
lege life,  must  be  attended  with  dangers  and  evils,  which  it  is  for  the 
well-being  of  all  alike  carefully  to  avoid.  To  the  view  of  this  class  of 
persons — and  they  are  a  class  of  such  numbers  and  respectability  that 
no  one  may  properly  treat  their  views  with  disrespect — the  proper 
solution  of  the  whole  matter  is  found  in  the  establishment  or  carrying 
forward  of  one  set  of  institutions  for  young  men  and  another  for 
young  women.  Let  the  two  be  in  different  places,  with  different  sets 
of  instructors  and  different  arrangements  of  many  sorts — and,  as  some 
would  have  it,  different  schemes  and  plans  of  study.  Let  no  man 
enter  the  woman's  college  as  a  student,  and,  after  the  same  manner, 
let  no  woman  enter  a  man's  college.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ends  which  such  persons  desire  to  accomplish,  both  in  the  positive 
and  negative  line,  are  realized  by  the  plan  which  they  maintain  and 
defend.  The  only  affirmation  which  can  be  made  by  those  who  op- 
pose their  method  of  solving  the  question  is  that  such  exclusion  on 
both  sides  tends  to  defeat  other  ends  which  are  quite  as  important  as 
those  secured  by  it.  Whether  it  does  have  this  tendency  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  does  not  pertain  to  my  present  purpose  to  attempt  to 
answer,  since  my  only  desire  is  to  state  different  opinions  and  plans. 

Other  persons,  who  have  an  altogether  different  way  of  thinking, 
and  have  had,  perhaps,  quite  a  different  experience,  as  they  have  been 
familiar  with  what  are  called  coeducational  institutions,  fall  back,  in 
their  judgments  and  their  affirmations  respecting  the  subject,  upon  the 
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facts  which  they  declare  themselves  to  have  known.  I  do  not  propose 
in  any  way  to  make  their  affirmations  my  own,  or  to  advocate  what 
they  advocate — the  coeducational  system.  Let  me  simply,  as  in  a 
review  of  opinions,  give  what  they  say.  They  assert  that  in  the  insti- 
tutions where  coeducation  has  been  tried  for  years,  especially  in  the 
Western  States,  it  has  proved  itself  a  complete  success.  The  evils  which 
are  spoken  of  as  likely  to  occur  or  which  are  feared — so  they  maintain 
— have,  none  of  them,  occurred.  If  they  have  not  occurred,  the  expe- 
riment has  been  of  long  continuance  enough,  they  say,  and  under  cir- 
©umstances  and  conditions  varied  enough,  to  determine  the  question 
beyond  further  reasonable  dispute.  Why  keep  up  a  perpetual  dis- 
cussion, they  ask,  when  all  the  abundant  evidence  is  on  one  side? 
Why  refuse  to  test  the  matter  in  a  new  place  by  a  new  trial  of  co- 
education, when  every  past  trial  has  had  the  same  result?  Such  per- 
sons also  willingly  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  and  hold 
themselves  ready,  not  only  to  deny,  but  also  to  disprove  each  one  of 
the  affirmations  of  those  whom  they  oppose.  They  maintain  that 
there  is  no  overstraining  of  the  young  woman's  powers,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  by  reason  of  immediate  competition  in  studies  with  young 
men ;  that  there  are  no  serious  evils  connected  with  the  association  of 
the  two  in  undergraduate  life ;  that  however  different  the  spheres  of 
life  for  women  and  men  oftentimes  are,  there  is  no  difference  of  such 
a  character  as  to  render  the  college  training  which  is  fitting  for  the 
one  unsuitable  to  the  other.  Look  at  the  colleges  where  young  men 
and  young  women  have  been  educated  together,  they  say,  and  settle 
the  question  for  yourselves.  The  answer  to  all  this  which  is  offered 
is  that  the  experiments  have,  at  the  most,  been  only  partial  and  local; 
that  the  evidence  is  not  so  universal  and  uniform  as  is  maintained; 
and  that  the  objections  to  the  system  are  such  as  relate  to  the  best 
interests  of  both  young  men  and  young  women. 

There  are  yet  other  persons  who  place  themselves  on  a  middle 
ground  between  the  two  parties  already  described.  These  persons 
have  favored  the  idea — and  in  some  cases  have  carried  it  out  to  its 
realization — that  young  women  should  be  educated  in  the  college 
years  near  young  men,  but  not  fully  with  them.  They  have  attempted 
to  solve  the  question  by  establishing  in  connection  with  the  college 
w^iat  is  sometimes  called  an  "annex,"  or  by  establishing  a  separate 
college  for  women  by  the  side  of  the  college  for  men.  The  relation 
of  the  "  annex  "  or  the  second  college  to  the  main  institution  has  been 
close,  but  each  has  been  in  a  large  measure  independent  of  the  other. 
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The  close  relation  has  in  some  cases  consisted  in  the  fact  that  teach- 
ers and  professors  pertaining  to  the  main  institution  have  given  lec- 
tures or  other  instruction  to  separate  classes  in  the  annex.  In  other 
cases,  members  of  the  college  for  joung  women  have  been  permitted 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  certain  professors,  in  the  main  institution, 
which  are  given  to  the  young  men.  The  two  classes  of  students  have 
thus  been,  to  some  extent,  brought  together  for  the  same  exercises, 
or  under  the  same  teachers,  but  they  have  been  members  of  separate 
colleges,  having  comparatively  little  to  do  with  each  other. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  intermediate  position  and  have  realized 
the  results  indicated  have  certainly  accomplished  much  good.  They 
have  fully  satisfied  the  views  of  a  very  considerable  section  of  the 
educated  classes,  and  have  secured  highly  valuable  instruction  for 
many  young  women  earnest  for  study  and  ready  for  every  mental 
effort.  But  they  have  naturally  failed  to  satisfy  either  of  the  two 
parties  between  whom  they  stand.  They  have  gone  too  far  for  the  one 
party  and  not  far  enough  for  the  other.  They  have  met  the  fate  of  all 
persons  who  stand  upon  middle  ground.  "Why  should  we  violate 
the  laws  of  life  with  regard  to  the  sexes?  "  says  the  one  party.  "  The 
two  should  not  be  brought  together  at  all  in  the  college  years.  Edu- 
cate both,  if  you  please,  and  as  far  and  as  widely  as  is  fitting ;  but 
educate  the  two  separately."  "  Why  let  the  two  come  so  near  to- 
gether," says  the  other  party,  "without  allowing  them  to  come  yet 
nearer?  If  you  escape,  by  this  means,  a  part  of  the  fancied  dangers, 
you  lose  a  much  greater  part  of  the  benefits.  An  annex  or  a  sec- 
ondar}^  college  cannot  give,  and  will  not  even  profess  to  give,  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  advantages  which  the  college  itself  offers  and 
affords  to  its  own  membership."  "A  half-way  plan  is  always  a  bad 
one,"  say  both  parties  alike.  "  It  has  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
rest,  and  cannot  have  permanent  continuance  or  satisfying  results." 

The  recent  movement  at  Yale  University  is  of  a  different  character 
from  any  of  those  which  have  followed  upon  the  views  or  plannings 
of  the  several  classes  of  thinkers  and  educators  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made.  The  authorities  of  this  university  have  not  attempted,  in 
connection  with  their  action,  to  decide  the  question  of  the  best  possi- 
ble method  of  carrying  forward  undergraduates'  education  for  the  two 
sexes  under  all  circumstances.  They  have  observed  and  considered 
the  existing  facts,  and  in  view  of  them  have  taken  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  a  desirable  course  for  all  the  highest  interests  in  the  case. 

The  decision  to  which  they  have  come  is  to  open  the  graduate  or,  as 
30 
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they  are  frequently  called,  tlie  post-graduate  courses  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  to  candidates  of  both  sexes. 
These  candidates  are  to  be  graduates  of  colleges,  or  in  exceptional 
cases,  by  special  permission,  other  persons  of  liberal  education.  The 
number  of  such  exceptional  cases  in  the  past  has  been  very  small, 
the  whole  body  of  students  in  these  courses,  substantially,  being  col- 
lege graduates.  No  others  have  been  admitted  whose  progress  and 
attainments  have  not  been  ascertained  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to 
qualify  them  for  pursuing  the  studies,  and  also  for  pursuing  them  on 
equal  terms  with  their  associates  who  have  obtained  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  young  women,  accordingly,  who  will  be  received,  will 
be  of  an  age  and  at  a  stage  of  development  and  progress  which  are 
beyond  the  undergraduate  period.  They  will  be,  like  the  young  men 
of  the  graduate  department,  persons  who  are  giving  themselves  to 
special  studies  much  after  the  same  manner  as  professional  students 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  professional  schools.  They 
will  thus  be  persons  of  serious  purpose  who  have  the  true  ends  of  the 
higher  education  in  view,  and  intend  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  do 
what  may  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of  these  ends.  For  such 
persons,  whether  young  men  or  young  women,  the  privileges  of  the 
graduate  department  of  the  university  will  hereafter  be  open. 

The  action  of  the  university  will  accordingly  secure  for  the  grad- 
uates of  the  colleges  for  young  women  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages which  such  an  institution  of  learning,  in  its  graduate  or  post- 
graduate department,  affords — one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  institutions 
in  the  country.  There  will  be  no  competition  with  these  colleges  for 
women  in  their  own  special  field,  and  no  establishment  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  courses  in  every  sense  parallel  with  theirs.  The  action 
will  involve  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  stand  in 
opposition  to  their  work;  but  it  will  have  the  tendency,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  help  and  supplement  what  they  are  doing.  The  university 
will,  as  it  is  believed,  be  brought  into  the  best  sort  of  co-operation 
with  the  best  of  these  colleges  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  highest 
education  of  women.  This  result  will  be  accomplished,  also,  without 
incurring  any  of  the  dangers  or  possible  evils  which,  to  many  minds, 
appear  to  be  attendant  upon  the  union  of  young  men  and  young 
women  in  undergraduate  classes. 

The  opportunities  and  advantages  which  will  be  afforded  to  those 
who  may  avail  themselves  of  them  will  be  manifest  to  all  reflecting 
persons.     An  institution  like  Yale  University,  by  reason  of  its  long- 
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continued  growth,  its  honorable  history,  its  large  resources  of  various 
kinds,  its  body  of  able  professors,  and  its  valuable  libraries,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  one  of  the  best  places  for  study  which  can  anywhere  be 
found.  The  graduate  student  who  pursues  his  studies  in  such  an  in- 
stitution abides  under  the  most  favorable  influences  for  his  intellectual 
life,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  graduate  course.  He  has 
everything  at  command  which  may  stimulate  his  energy  and  kindle 
his  enthusiasm ;  he  is  surrounded  and  impelled  forward  by  an  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  company  of  fellow-students ;  he  comes  into  the 
happiest  and  most  helpful  relations  in  the  matter  of  studies  with  the 
teachers  who  are  competent  to  do  for  him  all  that  he  needs ;  he  has 
all  facilities  for  the  investigation  of  special  subjects  and  the  preparation 
of  these  under  the  wisest  guidance  and  advice.  The  securing  of  such 
advantages  for  the  graduates  of  the  colleges  for  women  must,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  authorities  of  Yale  University,  be  a  good  whose  value 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  upon 
which  no  counterbalancing  or  appreciable  evil  can  be  attendant. 

More  than  one  hundred  courses  of  instruction  in  advanced  studies 
are  offered  to  graduates  for  the  next  collegiate  year  in  the  several 
departments  of  psychology,  ethics,  and  philosophy;  political  and  social 
science  and  history;  Oriental  languages  and  biblical  literature;  classi- 
cal philology;  modern  languages  and  literatures;  natural  and  phy- 
sical science;  pure  and  applied  mathematics;  the  fine  arts;  and  music. 
These  courses  extend  very  widely  over  the  different  departments  of 
study  to  which  they  relate.  They  present,  accordingly,  to  students 
having  every  variety  of  aim  and  purpose  in  educated  life,  that  which 
will  be  adapted  to  their  wants  and  will  give  them  the  facilities  for 
preparing  themselves  with  greater  thoroughness  for  the  work  of  future 
years,  whatever  this  may  be.  The  instruction  in  these  courses  is 
given  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  recitations  and  by  oral  and  written 
discussions,  partly  by  directing  courses  of  reading,  and  partly  by  other 
special  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  variety  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  is  such  as  will  best  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  subject 
investigated,  and  will  most  advantageously  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  student  at  different  times  or  different  stages  of  his  progress. 

The  education  which  pertains  to  these  graduate  or,  if  they  be  so 
called,  these  post-graduate  courses  may  be  special,  or  it  may  be  gen- 
eral. The  student  may  fitly  enter  upon  these  courses  after  he  has 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  more 
ready  for  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  the  school  or  the  college,  or  for 
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some  literary  or  scientific  pursuit,  or  as  aiding  himself,  in  a  more  or 
less  indirect  way,  in  his  preparation  for  professional  life.  But  he  may 
also,  with  equal  fitness,  devote  the  years  immediately  following  his 
college  graduation  to  these  courses  for  the  general  education  which  he 
will  gain  from  them.  We  are  entering  upon  a  period  in  the  history 
and  development  of  our  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  which  a  much 
larger  number  of  educated  persons  will  be  largely  and  widely  edu- 
cated than  ever  before.  The  cultured  classes  will  be  abundantly  cul- 
tured, and  men  of  the  best  minds  and  best  opportunities,  whatever  may 
be  their  profession  or  business,  will  give  themselves,  in  due  measure, 
to  learning  outside  of  their  own  particular  sphere,  as  well  as  within  it. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  plans  for  graduate  courses 
here  referred  to  is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  fact.  One 
or  two  years  of  most  liberalizing  and  helpful  study  are  opened  by 
them  for  those  who  can  give  the  largest  amount  of  time  to  general 
culture.  These  years  will  secure  for  such  students  results  which  will 
make  all  their  subsequent  life  happier  and  richer  and  more  useful. 

The  presentation  of  these  opportunities  to  young  women,  after 
they  have  finished  their  undergraduate  studies,  will  be  of  great  service 
to  them  if  they  are  to  become  teachers  or  to  engage  in  other  profes- 
sional work.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  young  women 
who  take  these  courses  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  purpose  of  becoming 
teachers.  No  better  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  teaching 
office  can  be  found  than  those  which  are  thus  afforded.  That  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  schools  and  colleges  for  women,  in  the 
future,  that  the  women  who  shall  be  employed  as  teachers  in  them 
should  be  most  thoroughly  qualified  and  educated  for  their  work 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  success  of  these  institutions,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  must  be  dependent  on  such  qualification.  Their 
success  will  have  the  greatest  significance  for  the  coming  era.  It 
may  well  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
university  offers  its  privileges,  so  far  as  these  graduate  courses  are 
concerned,  to  young  women  at  this  time. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  the  less  special  and  more  general  educa- 
tion to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  opening  of  the  courses  is 
a  matter  of  even  greater  interest.  The  higher  education  of  women  in 
the  lines  of  general  culture  is  especially  to  be  desirerl.  Such  culture 
for  them  means  culture  in  the  homes  of  the  educated  classes.  It 
means  education  for  the  children  of  such  homes  in  the  earliest  years, 
and  healthful  intellectual  influence  for  them  before  the  schools  can  begin 
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their  work.  That  the  home  influence  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the 
character,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  national  life,  is  be- 
yond question.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  one  among  the  chief  reasons, 
that  the  best  education  for  women  is  to  be  desired.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
portion of  young  women  who,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
thus  offered,  will  do  so  with  no  intention  of  entering  upon  any  profes- 
sion or  special  work  in  life  will  be  larger,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
number  taking  the  courses,  than  in  the  case  of  young  men.  But  this 
will  only  signify,  at  the  most,  that  the  graduate  courses  open  to  both 
alike  will  do  for  each  the  work  and  afford  for  each  the  benefit  which 
will  especially  pertain  to  the  sphere  of  each. 

By  the  action  which  is  thus  taken,  the  university  does  not  propose 
to  introduce  changes  in  the  undergraduate  life,  or  to  institute  any  new 
system  which  will,  in  any  sense,  establish  what  is  called  coeducation. 
The  college  is  to  be  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  a  college  for 
young  men.  The  purpose  is  only  to  open  to  graduate  students  who 
are  further  on  in  age  and  studies  than  college  students,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  work  under  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  our  oldest  institutions  should 
go  further  than  this — even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  institutions 
which  are  much  younger  may  properly  do  so.  The  old  imiversity 
cannot  always  do  what  the  young  university  can ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
privilege,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity,  of  an  old  university,  even  as  it  is 
oftentimes  of  an  old  family,  that  it  cannot.  The  traditions  and  in- 
heritances and  customs  and  influences  of  many  sorts  which  pertain  to 
a  historic  life  of  two  centuries  bear  with  them  the  blessing  of  limita^ 
tion,  as  well  as  manifold  other  blessings.  It  is  a  glory  belonging  to 
what  is  old  that  it  has  such  limitations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  priceless 
gift  of  time.  The  new  university,  which  is  founded  to-day,  may 
adopt  any  plan  for  its  life  or  its  work ;  it  may  change  its  purpose  with 
the  rapid  changes  of  public  thought ;  it  may  gather  to  itself  its  stu- 
dents according  to  any  method  which  may  commend  itself  to  its 
authorities,  and  may  let  them  go  forth  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  term 
of  study  as  may  seem  best  for  its  immediate  interests.  It  may  do 
many  such  things  because  it  has  no  relation  to  its  own  past,  or  rather 
because  it  has  no  past  of  its  own  in  relation  to  which  it  can  stand. 
The  old  university  cannot  act  with  the  same  freedom.  In  many  re- 
spects it  cannot  change  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  educa- 
tion and  for  educated  men  that  it  cannot. 

The  true  life  of  a  historic  institution  lies  very  near  to  this  limita- 
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tion  of  possibility.  The  education  of  a  man  is  not  simply  derived 
from  the  lessons  whicli  are  taught  him  by  his  instructors,  or  from  his 
converse  with  men  whom  he  meets  in  his  daily  walks,  or  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  If  he  is  of  an  ancient  and  honored 
family  in  which  educated  men  and  women  have  lived  in  the  succes- 
sive generations,  and  along  the  line  of  which  thought  has  moved  from 
father  to  son,  what  he  receives  as  an  heir  of  the  times  gone  by  is  a 
life-pow3r  for  him  equal  to  any  other  or  to  all  others  that  he  can 
know.  So  it  is  with  the  college  student  in  an  old  university.  He  is 
the  heir  of  the  ages,  and  the  inheritance  which  he  has  is  the  founda- 
tion of  his  best  manhood.  It  is  the  rishest  and  greatest  of  all  posses- 
sions. To  separate  him  from  the  inheritance  is  to  deprive  him  of 
what  is  noblest  in  his  educated  life.  University  freedom,  it  may 
well  be  remembered,  is  not  the  freedom  to  begin  a  new  plan  of  living 
with  every  new  year;  it  is  not  a  freedom  to  ignore  or  set  aside  all 
that  is  past.  It  is  far  different  from  this.  In  a  historic  university  it 
is  rather  the  freedom  of  a  growing  life,  which  belongs  as  truly  to 
the  past  as  to  the  future,  and  for  which  the  future  can  never  have  its 
truest  development  except  as  the  union  with  the  past  is  unbroken. 

But  the  old  university,  like  the  old  family,  may  nevertheless  move 
onward  in  its  history  and  grow  with  the  progress  of  time  and  the 
movement  of  thought.  Its  growth,  however,  should  only  be  in  the 
line  of  the  true  development.  It  should  be  a  growth  in  continuous 
union  with  the  past,  though  toward  the  larger  life  of  the  future.  The 
growth  of  an  institution  like  Yale  University  is  after  this  manner. 
It  has  developed,  through  the  years  and  generations  which  have  passed 
since  its  foundation,  from  a  collegiate  school  into  a  college,  and  from 
a  college  into  a  university.  It  has  taken  into  itself  new  and  larger 
life  continually,  but  has  never  become,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words,  a  new  thing.  It  is  to-day,  in  its  life-giving  spirit,  what  it  was 
in  the  early  days.  But  as  it  is  more  than  it  was  then,  so  there  are 
spheres  of  its  living  in  which  changes  may  come,  even  as  they  have 
come  at  different  stages  of  its  history.  The  university  is  wider  than 
the  college.  It  opens  its  doors  to  older  students  and  to  those  who 
are  nearer  to  the  work  and  seriousness  of  maturer  years.  It  gathers 
within  its  limits  a  membership  which  has  wide  differences  in  its  pur- 
suits and  purposes,  and  which  is  thus  divided,  as  to  the  daily  life  of 
the  individuals  composing  it,  in  a  sense  and  measure  that  are  unknown 
in  the  undergraduate  college.  The  common  intellectual  spirit  per- 
taining to  the  place  and  pervading  its  atmosphere  unites  the  member- 
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ship  in  one  university  life.  But  the  intimacies  of  association  and  the 
freedom  and  familiarity  which  are  incident  to  the  every-day  meetings 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  enthusiastic  youths  who  are  bound 
together  in  a  college  class,  are  of  necessity  unknown.^ 

The  university  in  its  higher  departments  or  its  later  courses  of 
study  exists,  as  truly  as  the  college  does,  for  the  higher  education. 
But  its  purpose  is  to  educate  its  members  more  in  their  intellectual 
life  alone,  and  as  individuals,  while  the  college  takes  the  growing 
youth  to  itself  and  gives  him,  in  the  happy  years  of  his  connection 
with  it,  not  only  mental  and  moral  education,  but  that  wonderful  in- 
fluence of  the  class  life  and  its  friendly  associations  which  is  remem- 
bered so  joyously  in  the  after-time.  The  college  student  is  a  youth 
moving  along  the  delightful  path  which  leads  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood. The  graduate  student  is  a  man  who,  though  only  beginning 
his  manly  life  perchance,  is  yet  looking  immediately  to  life's  work 
and  planning  for  his  own  best  preparation  for  that  work. 

While  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  or  for 
all  reasons  when  taken  together,  to  bring  no  changes  or  introduce  no 
completely  new  element  into  the  life  or  membership  of  the  under- 
graduate college,  and  especially  of  the  old  historic  college,  the  uni- 
versity in  its  graduate  courses  and  its  graduate  life  may  offer  its  privi- 
leges to  all  who  shall  prove  worthy  of  them  and  shall  desire,  by 
means  of  what  they  afford,  to  secure  the  largest  culture  for  themselves. 
Such  an  offer  from  the  university,  with  such  an  opening  of  its  doors, 
is  no  contradiction  of  the  past;  it  is  only  a  new  manifestation  of  the 
old  life,  a  new  outgoing  of  the  old  spirit.  The  old  life  and  spirit  were 
the  life  and  spirit  of  freedom  which  made  the  institution  a  home  of 
education  and  learning  for  all  to  whom  its  doors  could  be  wisely 
opened. 

And  so,  if  I  may  close  as  I  began,  the  old  certificate,  after  these 
hundred  years  and  more,  has  found  its  realization  in  a  better  way  than 
the  young  girl  to  whom  it  was  given  thought  of,  and  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  higher  sphere  of  study  than  was  within  her  vision  or  that  of 
the  worthy  president  who  signed  it. 

Timothy  Dwight. 
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Mr.  Froude,  in  an  epigrammatic  passage  in  the  "Life  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,"  speaks  of  liberty  in  the  modern  sense  as  being  "liberty 
where  the  rights  of  man  take  the  place  of  the  duties  of  a  man."  It  is 
liberty  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  that  English  public  schools  aim  at 
cultivating ;  the  liberty  that  coexists  with  the  duties  of  the  individ- 
ual and  keeps  his  rights  in  the  background — liberty,  instinctive 
rather  than  mechanical,  real  rather  than  theoretical. 

I  venture  to  take  Eton  as  the  most  typical  of  English  public 
schools,  though  it  perhaps  differs  more  from  the  majority  of  these 
institutions  than  they  do  from  each  other;  but  at  Eton  the  tendencies 
and  principles  which  underlie  the  English  public-school  system  have 
their  fullest  and  freest  development  and  are  seen  in  their  most  ideal 
form.  Eton  is  singularly  free  from  limitations.  At  Winchester,  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  typical  of  English  schools,  in  antiquity 
and  tradition  perhaps  preeminent,  the  comparatively  small  numbers 
present  the  experiment  on  altogether  a  lesser  scale;  at  Harrow  there 
is  a  want  of  local  dignity  and  a  somewhat  fortuitous  prestige;  Rugby 
is  rather  overlooked  by  its  past — it  is  somewhat  cramped  by  an  un- 
conscious but  perpetual  reference  to  the  shadow  of  Arnold;  Marl- 
borough is  by  its  constitution  obliged  to  be  more  directly  utilitarian ; 
Clifton  is  not  primarily  a  boarding-school ;  Wellington  College  is  too 
predominantly  military  in  tendency ;  Charterhouse  has  broken  with 
its  past;  Westminster  has  lost  it;  Haileybury  has  hardly  a  history; 
Uppingham  is  the  efflorescence  of  individual  genius. 

It  has  been  said  that  Eton  is  too  large  for  coherence.  But  the 
only  test  of  coherence  can  be  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  head- 
master with  his  boys ;  and  the  moment  that  the  numbers  of  a  school 
rise  above  two  or  three  hundred,  this  becomes  impossible,  except  in 
the  case  of  men  of  such  dominant  personality  as  Arnold  or  Thring. 
Eton  is  certainly  not  too  large  for  a  public  opinion  of  its  own,  most 
minute  in  its  ramifications,  and  even  pressing  rather  too  hardly,  it 
may  be  thought,  upon  originality,  while  those  who  are  at  all  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  place  see  no  reason  why  a 
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Still  larger  number  than  the  thousand  which  it  has  lately  reached 
should  not  successfully  be  governed  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  true 
that  at  Eton  there  is  no  building  where  the  entire  school  can  be  as- 
sembled at  any  one  time,  and  this  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
it;  but  the  school  has  met  on  more  than  one  occasion  lately  in  the  open 
air  without  difficulty. 

Eton  and  Winchester,  together  with  Westminster,  differ  somewhat 
in  constitution  from  other  English  public  schools.  In  these  three 
cases  the  nucleus  of  the  constitution  was  originally  a  college  "  of  sad 
priests,"  as  the  old  documents  say.  At  Westminster  it  was  the  dean 
and  prebendaries,  at  Winchester  the  warden  and  fellows,  at  Eton  the 
provost  and  fellows.  Westminster  remains  intact ;  the  school  is  still 
a  mere  adjunct  of  the  collegiate  church,  but  at  Winchester  and  Eton 
the  public-school  commission  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  abol- 
ished the  original  college.  The  warden  and  provost  remain  and  re- 
side within  the  college ;  in  both  cases  they  are  presidents  ex  officio  of 
the  new  governing  bodies,  which  consist  in  each  case  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eminent  persons  nominated  by  state  officials  and  learned 
societies.  The  provostship  of  Eton  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  but  for 
many  years,  with  only  an  occasional  exception,  the  headmaster  has 
been  nominated  to  the  office  upon  the  decease  of  the  provost. 

The  provost,  therefore,  exercises  a  certain  control  "over,"  though 
not  "in,"  the  place.  The  management  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  college  is  practically  in  his  hands:  he  shares  the  appointment 
of  pi^eachers  in  the  college  chapel  with  the  headmasters,  and  with 
his  previous  experience  in  the  government  of  the  school  is  always  at 
hand  as  a  valuable  counsellor;  in  practical  matters  of  organization  and 
discipline  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  headmaster,  yet 
as  chairman  of  the  governing  body,  any  plans  of  reform  must  pass 
under  his  sanction.  But  the  headmaster  is  for  practical  purposes  an 
autocrat,  though  controlled  generally  by  the  governing  body.  Gov- 
erning bodies  are  comparatively  modern  institutions;  perhaps  they 
have  not  existed  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an  ultimate  judgment 
upon  them.  But  the  difficulty  of  getting  ten  or  twelve  eminent  pub- 
lic men,  a  judge,  a  bishop,  heads  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge  College, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  peers  to  meet  frequently  enough  to  con- 
sider in  detail  the  needs  and  claims  of  a  school  seems  almost  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  men  of  first-rate  eminence  to  pre- 
side over  the  fortunes  of  an  institution  which  must  adapt  itself  with 
great  rapidity  to  the  swift  currents  of  nineteenth-century  opinion. 
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The  headmaster  has  the  absolute  right  of  appointing  and  dismiss- 
ing his  assistant  masters,  who  are,  however,  invariably  addressed  by 
him  as  his  "  colleagues."  He  thus  presides,  as  at  Eton,  over  a  col- 
lege, so  to  speak,  of  some  sixty  graduates,  of  whom  most  will  have 
been  appointed,  as  the  years  go  on,  by  himself.  He  holds  two  formal 
meetings  of  masters  in  every  half-year,  at  which  questions  of  any  kind 
that  affect  the  discipline  or  morals  or  organization  of  the  school  are 
discussed,  any  master  being  at  liberty  to  place  a  subject  upon  the 
paper  of  agenda ;  but  besides  this,  there  is  at  Eton  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  masters  daily,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  so  that  every 
master  has  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  find  any  of  his  colleagues 
with  whom  he  has  any  business  to  transact,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  are  obvious.  At  most  public  schools  the  junior  masters  and  the 
masters  who  do  not  hold  boarding-houses  live  on  the  collegiate  sys- 
tem with  a  common  room  for  meals,  primarily,  no  doubt,  from  motives 
of  economy ;  but  there  is  no  such  system  at  Eton,  the  junior  masters 
either  living  in  hired  lodgings  in  the  town  or  combining  two  or  three 
together  to  take  a  house  within  the  college  precincts. 

At  Eton  there  is  no  central  building  where  the  majority  of  the 
boys  are  lodged.  The  seventy  "  King's  scholars,"  the  number  typical  of 
the  seventy  Disciples,  as  the  twelve  fellows  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
are  housed  in  the  college  itself  in  a  new  wing,  the  old  "  long  chamber," 
the  scene  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  life  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  having  been  partitioned  up  into  rooms.  These  boys  are  ad- 
mitted by  competition,  there  being  generally  some  seventy  or  eighty 
competitors  for  ten  or  a  dozen  vacancies.  They  are  boarded  and 
lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  their  tuition  fees  are  paid,  and 
thus  the  expenses  of  a  colleger  are  inconsiderable.  These  boys  wear 
in  public  the  gown  of  the  old  foundation,  and  in  many  ways  they  are 
a  distinct  clan,  though  the  old  sense  of  inferiority  which  used  to  hang 
about  them  has  partially  died  out,  from  the  fact  that  socially  they  are 
now  drawn  from  the  same  clan  as  the  "oppidans"  or  town-boys.  A 
similar  body  exists  at  Winchester  with  traditions  in  many  respects 
identical.  Their  importance  in  the  fortunes  of  the  school  is  great; 
there  is  a  singular  tradition  of  close  study  among  them,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  nearly  all  the  highest  academical  honors  won  by  Eton  fall. 
They  practically  govern  themselves  on  a  species  of  monitorial  system  ; 
there  is  a  master  attached  to  and  resident  in  the  college,  but  he  never 
interferes  in  disciplinary  matters  unless  invoked,  and  is  more  in  the 
relation  of  an  elder  friend  than  a  master. 
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As  vacancies  occur,  masters  in  order  of  seniority  are  presented  to 
the  various  boarding-bouses,  though  the  headmaster  has  now  the  power 
of  passing  over  any  man  if  he  thinks  fit.  Some  of  these  houses 
are  modern  buildings  erected  by  the  college;  some  of  them  are 
old  houses  adapted,  and  not  always  well  adapted,  to  their  present  use; 
some  belong  to  the  non-resident  lord  of  the  manor,  some  to  private 
owners.  The  numbers  in  the  boarding-houses  are  about  forty,  and  it 
is  in  this  boarding-house  system  that  the  Eton  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  division,  ^\divide  et  impera^''^  is  most  clearly  seen.  Within  his 
own  boarding-house  a  master  is  practically  supreme ;  as  a  rule,  a  mon- 
itorial power  devolves  upon  the  captain  of  the  house,  the  senior  boy, 
but  it  is  rarely  used,  and  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  who  exercises  it.  In  a  boarding-house  the  boys 
are  generally  supplied  with  breakfast  and  tea  in  their  own  rooms,  with 
liberty  to  add  what  delicacies  they  like  to  an  otherwise  frugal  meal. 
They  dine  together  at  two  and  have  supper  together  at  nine ;  shortly 
after  this  prayers  are  read  and  the  boys  disperse  to  their  rooms,  every 
boy,  except  in  the  case  of  brothers,  having  a  room  of  his  own.  It  is 
customary  then  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  make  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, visiting  every  boy  individually,  seeing  that  his  work  is  done, 
talking  about  any  incident  that  may  deserve  a  few  words,  and  ready 
to  be  consulted  on  any  point.  The  relation  of  a  boy  to  his  house- 
master is  a  very  close  and  pleasant  one,  and  nearly  always  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  both  affectionate  and  loyal ;  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find 
a  boy  criticising  his  house-master  with  severity,  either  while  he  is  at 
Eton  or  after  he  has  left  it. 

There  is  generally  a  matron  attached  to  every  house,  who  looks 
after  the  health  of  the  boys.  The  matrons  are,  as  a  rule,  ladies  of 
education  and  refinement.  It  is  a  very  important  post,  as,  in  the 
case  of  bachelor  masters,  the  matrons  have  practically  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  household  management,  the  servants,  and  the  provisioning 
of  the  boys.  Disciplinary  disturbance  in  a  house  is  now  practically 
unknown  at  Eton ;  the  government  of  houses  is  of  course  more  strict 
in  some  cases  than  in  others,  but  the  fact  that  a  house  generally  con- 
tains boys  of  all  ages  from  nineteen  to  twelve  makes  the  control  easy. 
The  elder  boys,  "  uppers  "  as  they  are  called,  keep  the  lower  boys  in 
order  in  their  own  interest;  and  the  responsibility  which  they  thus 
acquire  makes  it  rarely  necessary  for  any  stringent  authority  to  be 
exerted  over  themselves.  This  familiarity  between  masters  and  boys 
is  of  a  comparatively  late  growth;  there  are  plenty  of  people  now 
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alive  who  remember  being  in  bouses  where  no  conversation  was  al- 
lowed at  dinner  or  supper,  but  now  conversation  between  the  hoys 
themselves  and  the  house-masters  is  of  the  mc  st  natural  and  easy 
description.  Consequently,  relations  being  so  confidential  as  they 
are,  a  master  has  opportunities  of  learning  about  the  character  and 
disposition  and  actual  doings  of  the  boys  under  his  charge  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  espionage;  they  "force  themselves  upon  tlie 
ear,"  and  the  result  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  what  may  be 
called  "  humanity  "  which  has  taken  place  between  the  boys  them- 
selves and  between  the  boys  and  masters  even  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  point  to  which  the  recollections  of  the  present  writer  carry 
him.  The  most  marked  instance  of  this  is  the  practical  disappearance 
of  what  was  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  public  schools  in  the  past — 
"  bullying."  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  reassure  anxious  mothers  on 
this  point;  petty  persecutions  and  irritations,  sharp  criticisms  and 
mere  physical  encounters,  still,  of  course,  occur,  and  it  is  right  that 
they  should  do  so,  "  Ground  in  yonder  social  mill,  we  rub  each  other's 
angles  down."  But  of  systematic  arrogance,  with  the  rare  exceptions 
perhaps  of  boys  of  ludicrous  eccentricity  and  of  deliberate  and  wan- 
ton cruelty,  there  is  little  trace,  and  if  a  master  is  vigilant  there,  need 
be  none. 

Each  house  is  a  singularly  united  society.  The  games  of  each 
are  united  for  purposes  of  numbers  with  some  tw^o  or  three  other 
houses ;  their  work  is  in  common ;  their  whole  life  is  lived  together. 
Of  the  special  arrangements  of  work  which  make  the  life  at  Eton  so 
particularly  sociable  I  shall  speak  presently ;  but  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  a  house  is  a  feeling  which  exists  long  even  in  later  life.  An  old 
boy  comes  down  for  a  game  of  football,  and  naturally  spends  his  day 
in  the  old  house,  sharing  in  the  meals,  and  reviving  old  stories  with  his 
successors;  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  feeling  is  a  certain 
sensitiveness  which  makes  a  boy  afraid  of  doing  anything  which  can 
discredit  "the  house."  "  The  house  has  got  a  bad  name,"  said  a  boy 
to  me  some  years  ago,  "  so  it's  no  use  trying."  This  motive  lies  ready 
to  hand,  and  is  a  force  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  a  serious 
master  upon  the  minutest  faults. 

I  must  pass  on  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  place.  The  whole 
school  is  divided  into  "  divisions  "  of  about  thirty  boys,  massed  into 
six  "  blocks  " ;  the  basis  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  still  classified.  The 
whole  school  is  examined  at  the  end  of  every  half-year  for  promotion. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  exceptional 
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brilliancy  or  the  reverse,  is  to  go  slowly  up  the  school  in  the  company 
of  the  boys  among  whom  he  is  placed.  The  classical  curriculum  con- 
sists of  lessons  construed  in  school,  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
repetition  lessons  in  the  same  language,  and,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
school,  grammar;  besides  his  classical  master,  every  boy  attends  the 
lessons  of  a  mathematical,  French,  and  science  master.  Taking  thirty 
as  the  average  number  of  hours  in  the  week  spent  actually  "  in 
school,"  the  proportion  will  be  represented  by  sixteen  for  classics,  six 
for  mathematics,  four  for  modern  languages,  two  for  subjects  such  as 
history  and  geograph}^,  and  two  for  science.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a 
rough  statement,  and  varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  school,  classics 
pure  and  simple  predominating  in  the  upper  "  blocks." 

The  lessons  are  mostly  oral,  boys  being  called  upon  to  construe 
in  form  and  the  master  questioning  and  commenting.  There  is  also  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  work ;  but  at  Eton  the  exercises  are  gener- 
ally done  out  of  school  in  a  boy's  own  time,  and  those  who  have  ex- 
perience of  this  system  are  inclined  to  rate  it  very  highly  indeed  as  a 
gain  in  responsibility.  A  great  deal  of  voluntary  energy  and  in- 
terest is  expended  by  the  majority  of  the  boys  on  their  work,  and  it  is 
easier  for  a"  master  to  put  pressure  on  a  boy  by  results  than  when  the 
work  is  done  under  his  own  eye.  It  is  all  the  difference  in  fact  be- 
tween time-work  and  piece-work,  and  the  boys  value  their  liberty  in 
this  respect  so  highly,  their  power  of  settling  for  themselves  when 
their  work  is  to  be  done,  that  a  mere  suggestion  of  having  it  done  for 
the  future  under  a  master's  inspection  is  generally  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  the  most  procrastinating  and  neglectful,  if  not  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
at  least  to  a  sense  of  prudence.  There  is  considerably  more  latitude 
in  this  respect  at  Eton  than  at  any  other  public  school.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom at  most  schools  to  set  apart  a  certain  period,  called  "  preparation," 
when  the  work  is  done  under  superintendence;  but  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Eton  method  can  honestly  say  that  the  work  in- 
trusted to  the  boys'  own  hours  is  as  a  rule  best  done. 

Three  important  modifications  have  been  lately  made  in  most 
English  public  schools : 

(1)  The  teaching  of  science.  Thirty  years  ago,  science  was  almost 
universally  neglected ;  it  now  holds  a  prominent  place.  Then,  at  Eton 
there  are  two  laboratories,  a  chemical  a.nd  a  physical,  with  theatres  for 
lectures  with  demonstrations.  There  is  an  ample  museum  with  scien- 
tific collections  and  an  observatory  carefully  fitted  with  all  requisites, 
and  four  masters  are  allotted  to  scientific  subjects. 
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(2)  An  army  class.  Since  the  introduction  of  a  severe  competi- 
tion for  the  army,  most  schools  have  set  apart  a  certain  staff  of  masters 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  solely  with  a  view  to  passing  boys  into 
the  army.  THese  boys  have  a  different  time-table  and  extra  hours, 
but  share  in  every  other  way  the  common  life  of  the  place.  This  to  a 
certain  extent  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  passing  a  boy  into  the 
army  through  "  crammers'  "  establishments  where  bo^^s  are  herded 
together  at  a  dangerous  age  without  much  disciplinary  restraint  and 
without  the  possibility  of  much  physical  exercise  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  sedentary  pressure. 

(3)  "Modern  sides,"  as  they  are  called,  have  been  instituted  at 
most  public  schools  for  boys  destined  to  commercial  careers,  where 
the  classics  are  almost  entirely  dispensed  with  and  time  is  devoted  to 
modern  languages  and  mathematics.  But,  curiously  enough,  they  are 
not  generally  in  favor  either  with  masters  or  boys,  though  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  subjects  dealt  with  would  be  more  con- 
genial to  the  majority  of  both.  The  fact  is  that,  at  school,  subjects 
must  almost  necessarily  be  taught  in  an  academic  way.  For  practical 
purposes,  a  boy  will  learn  far  more  in  six  months  at  Dresden  or  Tours 
than  he  will  learn  in  four  years  by  poring  over  a  grammar ;  and  the 
principle  that,  in  education,  ivhat  is  taught  is  not  so  im.portant  as  Jiow 
it  is  taught  is  not  an  intellectual  chimera,  but  a  precept  of  the  most 
practical  and  utilitarian  kind.  A  large  percentage  of  boys  at  every 
English  public  school  are  destined  for  the  universities,  and  the  uni- 
versities adhere  with  greater  fidelity,  it  has  been  lately  shown,  to  both 
Greek  and  Latin  than  was  expected;  were  they  to  dispense  with 
Greek,  Greek  would  vanish  from  the  public  schools  except  for  classi 
cal  specialists.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  classicalists  have  an  instru- 
ment of  high  educational  value  and  culture  in  our  hands,  and  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  At  Eton,  instead  of  establishing  a  "  modern  side," 
a  boy  is  allowed  to  give  up  Greek  at  a  certain  part  of  the  school.  The 
change  was  made  quite  lately  and  with  some  anxiety ;  it  has  been  com- 
pletely successful,  but  the  number  of  boys  who  avail  themselves  of  it 
seems  to  diminish  rather  than  increase.  A  boy  gets  the  most  good 
out  of  an  institution  by  falling  in  with  the  normal  type  of  its  spirit,  and 
though  an  institution  which  depends  for  its  success  on  popular  favor 
must  adapt  itself  to  popular  opinion,  it  also  has  a  duty  to  perform 
in  upholding  a  high  educational  standard  which  it  cannot  dare  to 
neglect.  The  schoolmaster  nowadays  must  be  more  philosopher  than 
sophist  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty  to  his  generation. 
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The  result  of  the  arrangement  of  work  at  Eton,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  at  all  public  schools,  is  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  a  cer- 
tain margin  of  leisure,  gradually  increased  as  the  boy  rises  in  the 
school,  which  he  may  dispose  of  as  he  will.  At  Eton  every  boy  has 
a  classical  tutor  who  makes  certain  calls  on  his  leisure  time  and  with 
whom  he  prepares  most  of  his  work;  but  a  boy  who  uses  careful 
management,  who  employs  his  odds  and  ends  of  time  well,  can  secure 
for  himself  a  certain  independence  of  pursuit  which  enables  him  to 
follow  his  own  bent.  At  many  schools  there  are,  for  instance,  ardent 
natural-history  societies  which  make  collections,  botanical  and  ento- 
mological, in  the  neighboring  district;  but  at  Eton  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of  literature.  In  the  first  place, 
almost  every  house  has  its  debating  society,  where  topics  of  perhaps 
somewhat  threadbare  interest  are  ardently  discussed  by  embryo  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  where  future  squires  deliver  themselves  on  the  ques- 
tion of  allotments  or  strikes,  future  diplomatists  argue  about  foreign 
intervention.  Into  these  societies  masters  only  come  as  invited  guests ; 
they  have  no  status  there  except  by  the  will  of  the  boy  president. 
These  debating  societies  are  connected  at  Eton  largely  with  social 
success,  and  the  school  debating  society  known  as  "Pop  "  is  the  blue 
ribbon  of  popularity. 

Almost  every  year,  too,  there  start  into  life  one  or  more  periodi- 
cals, in  which  boys  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  freedom  of  speech  and 
great  latitude  of  criticism  as  long  as  it  is  never  personal ;  but  the  in- 
stinct is  so  perfect  in  these  matters  that  the  interference  of  the  author- 
ities is  almost  unknown.  A  certain  number  of  the  boys  frequent  the 
school  library,  and  indulge  in  the  wide  and  desultory  reading  which 
has  conferred  upon  Eton  a  marked  share  of  literary  spirit.  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  magisterial  control ;  a  master  and  a  committee  of 
boys  choose  the  books  to  be  purchased,  but  the  library  is  open  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  it  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  employ 
any  supervision  beyond  that  of  a  paid  assistant  to  register  books  taken 
out.  For  boys  of  a  mechanical  turn,  a  workshop,  which  numbers 
about  a  hundred  members,  is  open  for  almost  the  v/hole  of  every  day. 
The  same  freedom  exists  there ;  the  place  is  rarely  visited  by  masters, 
and  the  instructor  has  no  authority  but  a  moral  one,  and  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  augment  it. 

The  religious  instruction  of  an  English  public  school  is  usually  a 
feature  of  special  prominence.  There  is  no  sectarianism ;  Jews  and 
Koman  Catholics  are  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their  religious  ob- 
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servances,  but  they  are  a  comparatively  small  class.  For  most  boys 
there  is  a  short  choral  daily  service  and  two  full  services  on  Sunday, 
with  the  ceremony  at  Eton  of  cathedral  worship.  At  most  schools, 
however,  the  music  is  entirely  performed  by  a  choir  of  boys;  at  Eton 
the  nucleus  is  a  paid  choir,  but  that  is  owing  to  the  collegiate  tradi- 
tions of  the  place.  There  is  weekly  instruction  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  on  Sunday  a  set  of  scripture  questions  are  answered  on 
paper  by  every  boy  in  the  school  and  shown  to  the  division  masters 
on  Monday.  Tutors,  too,  have  on  Sunday  a  class  of  pupils,  where 
the  Bible  is  read  or  lectures  of  a  simple  religious  kind  in  biography  or 
history  delivered;  the  subjects,  however,  are  left  absolutely  to  the 
tutor's  discretion,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  him  to  consult  the 
boys  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  do. 

In  religion  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  public-school  master  of  pro- 
nounced ecclesiastical  tendenc}^ ;  the  rule  is  to  secure  moderate  men. 
A  few  public  schools,  such  as  Lansing,  have  a  high-church  bias, 
but  the  majority  teach  a  plain  biblical  Protestantism,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  headmasters  of  j)ublic  schools  are  chosen  to  fill 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  ofiices  is  a  proof  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  men 
of  moderate  and  practical  orthodoxy.  There  is  certainly  no  school  in 
England  where  the  teaching  is  avowedly  evangelical;  there  is  no 
school  where  the  teaching  is  latitudinarian,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  moderate  high-church  section  is  certainl}^  the  most  largely  repre- 
sented. With  the  great  majority  of  masters  a  sedulous  anxiety  as  to 
the  moral  character  of  their  pupils  is  a  continuous  preoccupation, 
shown  not  by  needless  interference  and  inquisitive  investigation,  but 
rather  by  close  observation  and  timely  caution.  Boys  are  carefully 
warned  as  to  the  special  dangers  which  attend  the  morals  of  a  boys' 
community,  and  the  time  erf  preparation  for  confirmation  (which  is 
annually  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  is  much  valued  by 
masters  as  an  opportunity  of  giving  friendly  counsel  and  connecting 
religion  with  the  difficulties  of  practical  life. 

And  of  course  such  a  society,  in  many  ways  an  artificial  one,  is 
attended  by  special  dangers  which  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of 
every  one.  The  only  hope,  however,  rests,  not  in  the  dealing  severely 
with  special  ofi'ences,  but  in  the  united  ambition  of  masters  and  boys 
to  keep  the  tone  high  and  pure.  The  tone  of  an  institution  is  subject 
to  obscure  and  mysterious  variation,  but  by  wise  vigilance  and  by 
leading  rather  than  attempting  to  drive  feeling  and  action  into  the 
right  direction,  much  may  be  done  to  keep  the  moral  and  social  atmos- 
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phere  wholesome;  once  secure  a  liigh  general  tone,  and  it  acts  as 
a  corrective,  raising  the  weak  and  making  the  irresolute  ashamed,  at 
all  events,  of  his  lapse ;  and  thus  many  dangers  slip  insensibly  which 
otherwise  would  entail  both  that  espionage  and  suspicion. 

To  revert  to  more  ordinary  deficiencies,  the  danger  that  all  insti- 
tutions have  to  face  is  the  predominance  of  one  single  tendency, 
copied  and  exaggerated  and  distorted  from  the  outside  world.  The 
two  tendencies  which  we  should  select  as  chiefly  to  be  guarded 
against  at  present  in  English  public  schools  are  athleticism  and  utili- 
tarianism. Athletics  are  the  fashion  everywhere,  and  have  gained 
ground  in  the  last  twenty  years  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Within  certain 
limits  the  athletic  spirit  brings  such  a  great  accession  of  power  to  a 
schoolmaster  that  it  is  a  particularly  insidious  opponent,  for  it  is  usu- 
ally against  the  very  temptations  which  he  sees  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  which  boyhood  is  exposed;  moreover,  the  deprivation  of 
games  to  a  moderate  degree  is  a  most  useful  engine  of  punishment — 
one  that  is  effectual  and  needs  hardly  any  repetition.  What  the  master 
has  to  fight  against  is  the  idolizing  of  the  athlete.  If  a  boy  admires, 
he  almost  necessarily  worships ;  and  so,  though  it  is  on  the  one  hand 
a  great  advantage  to  a  schoolmaster  to  be  able  to  command  the  respect 
paid  to  athletics,  he  has  to  show  clearly  that  he  does  not  accept  the 
boyish  idea  or  look  upon  athletic  success  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Athletic  prominence  is  in  English  public  schools  almost  synony- 
mous with  social  prominence ;  many  a  boy  whose  capacity  and  character 
command  both  respect  and  liking  at  the  universities  and  in  after-life, 
is  almost  a  nobody  at  a  public  school  because  he  has  no  special  ath- 
letic gifts.  This,  of  course,  has  its  advantage.  A  boy,  heir  we  will 
say  to  great  wealth,  large  territorial  interests,  family  traditions,  an 
ancestral  name,  will  find  at  Eton  or  at  other  public  schools  that  these 
go  for  positively  nothing  if  he  has  not  geniality  and  good  nature  and 
honesty;  but  even  these  qualities  are  hardly  sufficient  to  insure  any- 
thing like  success  unless  he  be  athletically  inclined.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  athletic  capacity  may  coexist  with  low  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character,  though  it  is  fortunately  exceptional ;  and  the  promi- 
nence that  may  devolve  on  such  a  character  is  likely  to  do  infinite 
harm.  But  on  the  whole  the  schoolm.aster  must  recognize  that  ath- 
leticism is  the  best  of  servants  and  be  careful  to  keep  it  in  hand. 

Utilitarianism  is  a  more  open  foe,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  Eton  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  of  other 

schools.     At  Eton,  most  boys  come  from  an  atmosphere  of  wealth  and 
'31 
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ease,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  naturally  be  tempted  to 
measure  everything  by  these  standards,  and  to  believe  that  money 
comes,  as  a  sordid  necessity  perhaps,  but  still  as  a  necessity,  even 
before  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Such  a  spirit  requires  to  be  fought 
with  delicate  weapons.  At  other  schools  it  appears  in  perhaps  even 
a  more  plausible  guise — in  the  worship  of  success  even  more  than 
wealth ;  and  it  can  only  be  surely  baffled  by  direct  teaching,  by  such 
opportunities  as  have  lately  been  given  by  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions in  connection  with  the  larger  public  schools,  where  the  school 
supports  by  voluntary  contributions  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  in  some 
populous  district  of  London,  and  partly  by  the  example  of  strict  devo- 
tion by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  youths  of  England. 

At  present,  public  boarding-schools  are  very  decidedly  the  fash- 
ion. The  great  principle  that  underlies  them  is  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  responsibility.  The  former  is  the  inheritance  of  bygone 
generations;  accompanied  by  license,  it  was  unfortunately  only  too 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  English  schools.  Anything,  it  was 
thought,  and  rightly,  was  better  than  espionage;  and  so  the  boys 
were  drilled  and  flogged  and  otherwise  left  to  themselves.  A  cer- 
tain rude  freedom  was  the  result  for  the  majority,  a  magnificent  sense 
of  duty  for  the  higher  few,  and,  alas !  too  much  shipwreck  for  the 
weak  of  the  flock.  Espionage  is  kept  at  bay  as  much  as  ever  (hap- 
pily), but  indifference  has  in  the  rulers  of  these  great  institutions  been 
succeeded  by  vigilance.  The  heart  of  boyhood  does  not  require  much 
assistance  to  beat  true ;  it  requires  to  be  trusted  and  trustworthiness 
is  the  result.  "Let  us  obey  our  rulers,"  says  the  "  Carmen  Etonense^'" 
the  favorite  Eton  ditty,  "  provided  only  that  they  season  laws  with 
liberty  and  wed  liberty  to  law.  So  may  our  liberty,  unshackled  by 
law,  love  stable  principles  and  stand  in  the  security  of  obedience." 

"Obsequamiir  regibus, 
Modo  jiing-ant  reges 
Libertatem  legibus, 
Libertati  leges. 

"Lege  sic  solutior 
Leges  amet  certas; 
Sic  parendo  tutior 
Nostra  stet  libertas." 

A.  C.  Benson. 
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For  the  last  twenty  years  the  restriction  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States  has  been  a  topic  of  constantly  increasing  interest. 
Since  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  which  prohibited  the  admission  of  con- 
victs and  of  women  imported  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  four 
Federal  statutes  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  other  than  Chinese,  who  have  been  shut  out  as  a  race.  These 
four  enactments,  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  decade,  relate  to 
the  repulsion  of  idiots,  persons  diseased  or  insane,  paupers  or  persons 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  polygamists,  convicts,  and  con- 
tract laborers.  Nevertheless,  the  tide  of  immigration  still  rises. 
The  annual  number  of  immigrants  is  now  about  half  a  million.  It 
was  stated  in  the  press  that  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  April  last,  there 
were  landed  at  Ellis  Island  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
immigrants — the  largest  number,  with  one  exception,  when  steamers 
were  kept  back  for  several  days  by  a  fog,  ever  received  at  the  port  of 
New  York  in  a  single  day.^  Nearly  all  the  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope are  said  to  have  been  represented,  though  the  number  of  Italians, 
of  whom  there  were  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred,  was  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  nationality.  Scandinavia  contributed  six 
hundred,  Germany  five  hundred,  while  Poles,  Slavs,  Hungarians, 
French,  and  Dutch  chiefly  made  up  the  remainder.  Only  sixty  out  of 
the  grand  aggregate  possessed  more  than  a  hundred  dollars;  a  some- 
what larger  number  brought  more  than  ten  dollars,  but  the  majority 
had  five  dollars  or  less.  "  Thursday's  product,"  says  the  reporter, 
"it  was  explained  to  me,  was  unusually  poverty-stricken,  and  was 
composed  of  wretched  specim.ens  of  humanity." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  of  immigration  or  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  its  further  restriction  or  regulation.  I  am 
mclined  to  think  that  we  should  endeavor  to  devise  means  for  the  just 
application  and  enforcement  of  the  restrictions  already  existing,  rather 
than  try  a  radical  departure  from  our  traditional  policy.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  another  and  kindred  problem  that  merits 

*  This  number  was  exceeded  on  April  21. 
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our  immediate  and  patriotic  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of 
naturalization.  It  has  been  found  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  that  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  our  immigrants 
may  be  classed  as  undesirable.  The  only  specific  exclusion  from 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Chinese.  All  other 
aliens  who  come  to  our  shores  are  regarded  as  candidates  for  that  high 
political  privilege,  and  those  who  earliest  acquire  it  are  those  in  whose 
hands  it  becomes  a  mockery.  The  ignorant,  debased,  and  vicious, 
lamentably  destitute  of  political  ideas  and  of  moral  perceptions,  may 
be  said  to  form  the  imminent  political  element  among  the  immigrants. 
In  order  that  they  may  deliver  their  purchased  suffrages  to  corrupt 
political  "workers,"  our  courts  are  degraded,  fraud  and  perjury  are 
flagrantly  practised,  and  the  process  of  naturalization  is  turned  into  a 
farce.  We  now  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  national  .election,  involv- 
ing among  its  grave  issues  the  succession  to  the  presidential  office — 
an  office  in  many  respects  more  powerful  than  that  of  king  or  emperor. 
It  is  within  the  range  of  po9sibility  that  under  our  naturalization  laws 
as  they  are  now  administered,  some  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Ellis  Island  on  the  7th  of  April  may  cast  the  deciding  vote.  This 
may  not  be  probable,  yet  it  is  demonstrably  possible. 

In  twenty-seven  of  our  States  citizenship  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Among  the  twenty-seven 
are  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island.  These  States 
are  not  classed  together  as  all  "doubtful  "  or  as  "pivotal,"  but  they 
all  contain  a  large  foreign-born  element,  and  they  are  specially  inter- 
esting either  because  of  the  size  or  the  uncertainty  of  their  electoral 
vote.  In  all  our  States  a  term  of  residence  ranging  from  three  months 
to  two  years  is  prescribed  as  a  condition  of  voting ;  but  this  require- 
ment is  constantly  evaded  in  our  large  cities,  and  it  offers  little  or  no 
obstruction  to  the  abuse  of  the  process  of  naturalization.  Of  all  the 
safeguards  of  the  suffrage,  that  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  most  efficient,  just  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most 
sacred.  In  reality  there  is  no  safeguard  at  the  present  moment  more 
abused  and  discredited. 

In  order  that  an  alien  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  required :  (1)  That  he  shall,  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his  ad- 
mission, declare  on  oath  before  a  State  or  Federal  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  that  it  is  his  hona-Jide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  renounce  all  foreign  allegiance;  (2)  that  he  shall. 
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[it  the  time  of  his  admission  to  citizenship,  swear  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  make  the  renunciation  which  he 
previously  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  make ;  (8)  that  it  shall 
appear  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  "  that  he  has  continuously  re- 
sided within  the  United  States  at  least  five  years  prior  to  his  admission, 
and  within  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  court  is  held  at  least  a  year, 
and  that  "  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same." 

These  are  the  usual  conditions.  There  are,  however,  several  excep- 
tions. Under  an  act  passed  in  1862,  during  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War, 
soldiers  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  are  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  without  a  prior  declaration  of  intention ;  and  by 
an  act  passed  ten  years  later,  seamen  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  and  who,  subsequently  to  such  declaration,  have  served 
three  years  on  board  of  a  merchant-vessel  of  the  United  States,  are 
also  admitted  to  citizenship.  But  the  most  important  exception  is 
that  which  relates  to  persons  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  as 
minors.  Such  persons,  if  they  have  resided  in  the  United  Stiites  the 
three  years  preceding  the  period  of  their  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,may,  after  attaining  that  age  and  after  residing  in  the  United  States 
five  years,  including  the  three  years  of  their  minority,  be  admitted  to 
citizenship  without  having  made  a  declaration  of  intention,  though 
they  must  at  the  time  of  their  naturalization  declare  on  oath,  and 
"prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,"  that  for  the  two  preceding 
years  it  has  been  their  hona-fide  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

While  the  various  conditions  set  forth  in  the  statutes,  and  the 
requirement  that  those  conditions  shall  be  proved  "  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court,"  present  a  certain  formidable  aspect,  they  have  for  many 
years  and  in  many  places  been  disregarded  and  nullified.  The  obvi- 
ous intention  of  Congress  was  that  the  naturalization  of  aliens  should 
be  a  judicial  process,  resulting  in  a  formal  and  recorded  judgment  of 
the  court.  In  the  early  times,  when  the  principal  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  framed,  this  end  was  easily  attained.  The  basis  of  the 
law  now  in  force  was  laid  in  the  act  of  1802.  The  number  of  immi- 
grants who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1820  was  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  persons  who  have  in  recent  years  been  admitted  to 
citizenship  in  a  single  court  in  the  days  preceding  a  general  election. 
The  process  of  naturalization  has  now  degenerated  into  a  clerical  act, 
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attended  with  scarcely  so  mucli  formality  as  the  ordinary  certification 
of  a  record.  Immediately  before  elections,  when  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised,  men  are  brought  into  our  court-rooms  by  the 
hundred,  and  admitted  to  citizenship  by  clerks  as  rapidly  as  the 
meagre  printed  forms  can  be  filled  up  and  signed.  In  many  cases 
applicants  are  not  even  sworn  upon  their  so-called  examination ;  and 
the  witnesses  who  are  admitted  to  prove  their  qualifications  are 
sometimes  professional  perjurers,  utterly  without  knowledge  of  the 
facts  as  to  which  they  assume  to  testify.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  in  this  way  thousands  of  persons  have  been  enabled  to  participate 
in  our  elections  without  ever  having  fulfilled  the  requirement  as  to 
residence  prescribed  by  our  naturalization  laws. 

Nor  is  it  for  political  objects  alone  that  frauds  have  been  commit- 
ted. Certificates  have  been  obtained  for  persons  living  abroad,  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  the 
claims  of  their  own  governments.  On  the  other  hand,  aliens  who 
have  resided  only  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  the  United  States,  or  who 
have  no  residence  at  all  in  this  country,  have  been  fraudulently 
naturalized  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  an  employment  of  which 
citizenship  was  a  condition.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
only  citizens  are  permitted  to  command  American  vessels.  During.'; 
the  investigations  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  known  as  the  Ford  Committee,  in  1888,  it  was  shown  that 
that  inhibition  had  in  numerous  cases  been  evaded  by  a  combina- 
tion of  men  engaged  in  obtaining  naturalization  papers  from  a  court 
in  Brooklyn  by  reckless  imposition.  One  of  these  men,  who  was  ex- 
amined by  the  committee,  admitted,  after  first  denying  all  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  that  he  had  been  compensated  for  acting  as  a  witness 
in  some  of  the  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  papers  were  obtained  in  the 
absence  of  the  applicant.  He  sought,  however,  to  palliate  his  conduct 
by  declaring  to  the  committee  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  was 
"doing  anybody  any  harm." 

Nowhere  has  the  maladministration  of  our  naturalization  laws  been 
more  flagrant  than  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  nowdiere  has  the 
incentive  to  violate  them  been  greater.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
investigation  of  the  practices  in  other  large  cities  has  developed  any 
pleasing  contrasts.  In  a  report  recently  made  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Hon.  William  C.  Oates,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  alleged  illegal  practices  in  United  States  courts,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in  those  courts  in  Boston.     It 
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appears  that  several  years  ago  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
an  act  to  regulate  the  practice  in  the  State  courts  and  to  require 
greater  vigilance  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  The  result  was  that 
candidates  for  citizenship  went  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  Boston 
and  sought  naturalization  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
Mr.  Gates  describes  the  practice  as  follows : 

*'  When  aliens  apply  to  become  fully  naturalized, the  blanks  are  filled  both  for 
the  applicant  and  the  witnesses  which  he  brings  with  him.  And  then  the  clerk 
or  deputy,  as  the  case  may  be,  proceeds  with  the  applicant  and  his  witnesses,  and 
sometimes  quite  a  number  of  applicants  at  the  same  time,  into  the  court-room 
when  the  court  is  not  in  session,  or  to  the  door  of  the  court-room  if  it  be  in  ses- 
sion ;  and  in  either  case  he  says  to  the  applicant  and  his  witnesses,  *  Now  you  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,'  and  administers  the  oath  to  him  and  his  witnesses, 
retires  to  his  office,  issues  the  necessary  certificate,  and  if  he  fills  the  blank  he 
charges  the  applicant  a  fee  of  $4,  but  if  the  applicant  brought  in  his  papers  already 
filled  the  fee  is  but  half  that  sum.  The  judge's  attention,  even  when  present 
and  holding  court,  is  never  called  to  the  matter  at  all,  unless  the  clerk  gets  up  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  be  naturalized,  and  then  he  refers 
the  matter  to  the  judge,  which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

"  Just  before  elections  are  to  be  held,  when  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization,  backed  up  by  committees  from  the  different  political 
parties,  ihe  judges  give,  in  such  cases,  some  personal  attention  to  these  matters  ; 
but  usually  the  applicants  are  put  through  and  adjudged  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  clerk  or  his  deputies,  in  the  absence  of  the  judge  and  with- 
out his  knowledge.  Neither  is  it  the  practice  in  said  courts  to  make  any  investi- 
gation of  who  the  witnesses  are,  or  whether  they  are  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
credit.  Any  two  witnesses  are  generally  accepted  as  competent  and  credible  to 
prove  up  ten  cases,  but  the  clerks  say  they  refuse  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
same  two  witnesses  for  more  than  ten  applicants  at  one  time." 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Gates,  recurring  to  this  subject  in  another 
report,  adds  to  his  statement  of  the  facts  the  exclamation,  "  What 
a  ridiculous  farce!  " 

In  the  testimony  reported  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  Mr. 
Gwen,  from  a  select  committee  on  immigration  and  naturalization,  on 
January  15,  1891,  there  is  a  disclosure  of  the  methods  that  prevail  in 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Gf  the  witnesses  examined  by 
the  committee  at  Cincinnati,  one  had  heard  of  cases  of  fraudulent 
naturalization  in  New  York,  but  of  none  in  Cincinnati.  Another 
witness  declared  that  for  a  number  of  years  Cincinnati  was  "  one  of 
the  worst "  places  in  the  country  for  fraud  of  that  character,  but  he 
thought  there  had  lately  been  a  marked  improvement.  The  present 
practice  was  exhibited  by  Judge  Goebel,  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Ham- 
ilton County.     From  a  thousand   to   fifteen   hundred   persons   were 
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naturalized  in  that  court  in  1888,  many  of  them  belonging  to  a  class 
described  by  the  judge  as  "  people  who  take  no  interest  in  elections, 
and  care  nothing  about  them  until  just  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
and  then  leave  their  work  and  come  here  and  complain  because  their 
wants  cannot  be  attended  to."  For  this  reason  he  thought  "  diffi- 
culty might  arise  if  you  had  a  complicated  way  of  naturalizing."  At 
the  same  time  he  admitted  that  the  proceeding  was  wholly  ex  parte, 
and  that  no  objection  had  ever  been  made  before  him  to  a  witness  or 
a  proceeding,  though  he  had  himself  frequently  refused  to  naturalize 
a  man  who  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  deputy-clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
while  unable  to  state  the  number  of  persons  naturalized  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  during  the  sixty  days  preceding  the  presidential  election  of 
1888,  thought  there  must  have  been  five  thousand  in  the  Superior 
Court  alone.  The  largest  day's  work  was  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred, "and,"  said  the  witness,  "when  we  have  these  rushes  there  are 
several  clerks  at  work  from  ten  till  two  o'clock,  at  work  all  the  time." 
He  had  known  one  man  to  act  as  a  witness  in  fifty  cases,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  hundreds  of  naturalizations  were  falsely  pro- 
cured. One  "professional  swearer-in "  was  afterward  convicted  of 
perjury. 

Under  the  constitution  of  Missouri  an  alien  may  vote  on  a  declara- 
tion of  intention ;  but  as  it  is  also  required  that  the  declaration  shall 
be  made  not  less  than  a  year  nor  more  than  five  years  prior  to  the 
election,  the  political  managers  find  it  better  to  have  the  applicant 
fully  admitted  to  citizenship  at  once.  The  proceedings  in  one  of  the 
St.  Louis  courts  prior  to  the  election  of  1888  were  described  by  an 
intelligent  witness  before  the  committee  as  follows : 

"When  the  court  opened  in  the  morning,  the  room  would  be  jammed  and 
packed,  so  much  so  you  could  not  elbow  your  way  through  it.  The  court  required 
the  assistance  of  extra  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  and  finally  the  confusion  became  so 
great  that  it  had  to  call  on  the  police  to  help  preserve  order,  the  judge  and  clerk 
sometimes  threatening  to  quit  entirely  because  they  could  not  preserve  order.  The 
line  of  people  would  extend  all  the  way  around  the  court-room,  back  to  the  door, 
and  out  into  the  lobby,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  two  hundred  persons  would  be 
naturalized  in  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  transaction  of  the  regular  business  of  the 
court,  and  it  appeared  that  all  that  was  done  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  testimonj'^  was  that  they  could  easily  nat- 
uralize a  man  in  three  minutes.  The  argument  used  in  that  case  was  this:  Three 
times  two  hundred  would  be  six  hundred  minutes;  six  hundred  minutes  would  be 
ten  hours.  Yet  the  court  was  only  in  session  four  hours,  and  naturalized  two 
hundred  persons  and  disposed  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cases  besides." 
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The  chief  deputy-clerk  of  the  court  in  which  these  proceedings 
occurred — the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction — testified  that  there  were 
perhaps  four  thousand  persons  naturalized  in  that  court  in  1888. 
Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  naturalized  in  a  single  day,  though 
an  ordinary  day's  business  was  about  seventy  or  eighty.  By  actual 
experiment  he  had  demonstrated  that  all  the  forms  could  be  complied 
with,  two  oaths  administered,  one  to  the  applicant  and  the  other  to  the 
witness,  and  all  questions  required  by  law  be  answered,  in  about 
thirty- two  seconds.  The  fee  in  each  case  was  a  dollar  and  a  half,  but 
a  voucher  instead  of  money  was  given,  and  the  fees  were  then  paid  in 
bulk  by  the  political  parties  in  interest.  The  belief  that  many  appli- 
cants had  been  fraudulently  naturalized  induced  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  prosecutions  for  perjury.  About  seventy- 
five  prosecutions  were  attempted,  but  in  no  case  was  there  a  convic- 
tion. As  against  the  testimony  of  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  the  defendant  was  admitted  to  citizenship,  that  it  was 
the  "  invariable  rule  "  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  de- 
fendant testified  either  that  he  had  not  been  sworn,  or,  if  sworn,  that 
the  questions  required  by  law  had  not  been  asked.  If  he  admitted 
that  questions  were  asked,  he  declared  that  he  had  not  understood 
them.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Thus  at  the  same 
moment,  as  the  result  of  our  present  practices,  fraud  was  facilitated  and 
invested  with  immunity. 

Until  the  year  1868,  the  law  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  right 
of  expatriation  was  uncertain.  While  the  executive  maintained  the 
principle  that  it  was  the  right  of  every  man  to  change  his  home  and 
his  allegiance,  the  courts,  following  the  precedents  of  the  English 
law,  admitted  a  contrary  doctrine.  In  that  year  a  Federal  statute 
was  enacted  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  right  of  expatriation 
was  "a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people";  that  "any  declara- 
tion, instruction,  opinion,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  "  which  denied,  restricted,  impaired,  or  questioned  that  right 
was  "inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Eepublic," 
and  that  all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign 
countries,  were  entitled  to  and  should  receive  from  that  Government 
the  same  protection  of  person  and  property  as  was  accorded  to  native- 
born  citizens.  In  the  same  year,  but  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
just  quoted,  George  Bancroft — statesman,  diplomatist,  and  historian 
— concluded  with  the  North  German  Union  the  first  of  our  treaties 
of  naturalization.     This  diplomatic  triumph,  happy  in  the  time  and 
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the  circumstances  of  its  accomplishment,  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
fruitful;  and  similar  treaties  were  speedily  concluded  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
other  states.  Under  the  assurance,  however,  of  treaty  or  of  statute, 
or  of  both,  our  naturalized  citizens  began  to  go  abroad  in  increasing 
numbers,  a  very  large  proportion  revisiting  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Our  legations  were  soon  inundated  with  applications  for  protection, 
and  this  led  to  the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  cases  of  naturali- 
zation. The  result  is  described  in  the  annual  message  of  President 
Grant  to  Congress,  in  1875,  as  follows : 

"  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government 
that  certificates  of  naturahzation  are  held  and  protection  or  interference  claimed 
by  parties  who  admit  that  not  only  they  were  not  withm  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  pretended  naturalization,  but  that  they  have  never  resided  in  the 
United  States  ;  in  others,  the  certificate  and  record  show  on  their  face  that  the 
person  claiming  to  be  naturalized  had  not  resided  the  required  time  in  the  United 
States  ;  in  others,  it  is  admitted  upon  examination  that  the  requirements  of  law 
have  not  been  complied  with ;  in  some  cases,  even,  such  certificates  have  been 
matter  of  purchase.  These  are  not  isolated  cases,  arising  at  rare  intervals,  but 
of  common  occurrence,  and  which  are  reported  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Such  occurrences  cannot  and  do  not  fail  to  reflect  upon  the  Government  and 
injure  all  honest  citizens." 

When  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  went  as  minister  to  Germany  in  1874-, 
fresh  from  his  instructive  labors  in  the  State  Department,  he  entered, 
with  his  accustomed  energy  and  thoroughness,  upon  the  examination 
of  cases  of  naturalization  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  legation.  His 
dispatches  in  themselves  form  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  loose 
methods  then  and  now  in  vogue.  I  shall,  however,  refer  to  only  one 
statement.  In  a  dispatch  of  June  80,  1877,  he  reported  that  out  of 
fifty  applications  for  passports  by  naturalized  citizens  during  the 
preceding  year,  in  six  cases  it  turned  out  that  the  naturalization  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  In  five  of  the  six  there  had  not  been  a  full 
five-years'  residence  in  the  United  States  before  naturalization,  and 
none  of  the  applicants  had  served  as  soldier  or  seaman,  so  as  to  come 
within  the  exceptions  as  to  residence.  In  the  sixth  case  the  appli- 
cant, in  the  course  of  the  five  years  he  pretended  to  have  passed 
in  America,  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Germany.  It  could  not, 
said  Mr.  Davis,  be  imagined  that  the  proportion  of  fraudulent  natu- 
ralizations was  by  any  means  so  large  as  twelve  per  cent,  though  the 
mere  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  had  appeared  in  a  single  year 
justified  the  German  authorities  in  the  inquiries  they  made  where  a 
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naturalized   citizen   of   the   United   States  claimed   exemption  from 
military  service. 

The  reports  that  come  to  us  from  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  are  specially  significant.  In  placing  himself  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government,  and  above  all  within  that 
from  which  he  emigrated,  a  person  who  has  been  improperly  natu- 
ralized assumes  a  risk  of  detection  from  which  he  is  practically  exempt 
in  the  United  States.  The  foreign  authorities  examine  his  antece- 
dents, and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  also  bound  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  imposition.  If  the  number  of  those  who  assume 
that  risk  is  great,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  fraudulent 
cases  among  those  who  remain  in  the  United  States  is  also  great.  In 
1887  Judge  Lambert  Tree,  who  fully  maintained  in  the  diplomatic 
service  his  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  discretion,  writing  from 
Brussels  in  relation  to  the  abuse,  by  "  very  many  persons,"  of  American 
citizenship,  said: 

"  Their  citizenship  is  in  all,  save  form,  a  palpable  fraud,  not  only  en  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  country  in  which  they  actually  dwell.  It  often  happens  in 
the  course  of  my  duty  that  such  persons  apply  for  passports  because  the  police 
are  annoying  them,  or  they  wish  to  travel  in  Russia,  Spain,  or  other  countries, 
and  who  admit  that  they  have  no  fixed  intention  of  ever  returning  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  persons  have  lived  there  just  long  enough  to  get  natu- 
ralized, and  no  longer  ;  others,  although  possessing  naturalization  certificates,  I 
have  found,  on  careful  questioning,  had  never  been  in  the  United  States  the  re- 
quired five  years,  but  had  made  only  occasional  visits  there,  and  even  then,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  visit,  it  covered  a  period  of  less  than  four  years." 

Year  after  year  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  make  their  dismal  reports,  and  successive  Presidents 
have  in  successive  messages  recommended  reforms  in  the  law,  but 
without  avail.  Meanwhile  the  odor  of  sanctity  that  pervades  the  judg- 
ments of  judicial  courts  the  world  over  has  long  since  ceased  to  adhere 
to  our  certificates  of  naturalization.  Where  a  question  arises  under 
a  treaty  requiring  five  years'  residence  abroad  as  a  condition  of  expa- 
triation, the  government  whose  citizen  claims  to  have  rid  himself  of 
his  allegiance  naturally  refuses  to  accept  a  certificate  of  naturalization 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  such  residence  when  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Nor  has  the.  Government  of  the 
United  States  been  willing,  where  no  such  treaty  existed,  to  insist  that 
a  fraud  committed  upon  itself  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding another  government.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  the  vain 
and  questionable  attempt  to  maintain  the  finality  of  a  certificate  of 
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naturalization  wliich  appears  to  have  been  improperly  obtained, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  constrained,  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  that  arise  in  foreign  countries,  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion that,  while  it  will  not  permit  the  validity  of  our  naturalization 
proceedings  to  be  determined  by  a  foreign  government,  it  will  itself 
in  good  faith  examine  the  evidences  of  illegality  and  refuse  to  accord 
protection  where  the  process  has  been  abused.  In  no  other  way  could 
honorable  relations  have  been  maintained  and  our  treaties  have  been 
preserved. 

On  the  5th  of  January  last  Mr.  Gates  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  to  amend  our  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  that  have  so  long  existed.  It  was  reported  by  the' 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  14th  of  March,  with  amendments, 
and  was  placed  on  the  calendar.  By  its  first  section  it  j^i'ovides  that 
no  alien  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  other  infamous  crime,  or  of  a  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude,  who  is  an  anarchist  or  polygamist,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law^s,  or  who  cannot  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Besides  prescribing  these  personal 
disqualifications,  the  bill  contains  important  regulations  as  to  procedure. 
Every  applicant  for  citizenship  is  required  to  file  in  one  of  the  courts 
possessing  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  a  23etition,  the  form  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  its  verification,  is  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  duly  verified,  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  required 
to  enter  it  on  a  docket,  and  to  notify  the  district  attorney  or  public 
prosecutor;  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  defend  the  Government  against 
the  petition  and  to  see  that  its  allegations  are  fully  proved.  These 
regulations  are  well  designed  and  are  obviously  restrictive  in  their 
character. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention, except  in  the  case  of  a  person  who,  before  he  can  lawfully  be 
naturalized,  desires  to  make  a  homestead  entry.  The  object  of  this 
proposal  is,  I  assume,  to  make  the  qualifications  of  electors  more 
nearly  uniform.  Under  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  is  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
though  it  is  not  always  an  exclusive  condition.  In  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  a  declaration  of  intention  is  sufficient.  If 
this  declaration  were  abolished,  citizenship  would  become  a  uniform 
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qualification  of  electors,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  tbe  law  would  in 
this  respect  be  changed.  We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a  dis- 
position to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the  suffrage  in  new  States  desirous  of 
increasing  their  population ;  but  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington, 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  exacted.  The  manifest  reasonable- 
ness of  making  the  political  qualification  of  voters  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States  is,  under  present  conditions,  a  powerful  argument 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  declaration  of  intention.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fact,  I  should  think  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  doubt- 
fal.  It  is  true  that  where  illegal  practices  have  prevailed  the  require- 
ment of  a  declaration  of  intention  two  years  prior  to  naturalization 
has  been  rendered  valueless,  because  it  has  not  been  enforced.  In  the 
same  way  the  condition  of  a  five-years  residence  has  been  defeated. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that,  while  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
abolish  the  declaration  of  intention,  it  would  in  any  case  be  expedient 
to  require  the  petition  for  admission  to  citizenship  to  be  filed  and 
notice  to  the  district  attorney  or  public  prosecutor  given  from  three 
to  six  months  prior  to  the  hearing,  in  order  that  ample  time  for  in- 
quiries here  or  abroad  may  be  afforded.  Moreover,  the  petition  should 
be  required  to  show,  not  only,  as  is  now  proposed,  a  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  including  a  residence  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  but  also  the  place  of  residence  in  the  original  countr}^,  the 
port  from  which  the  emigrant  came,  the  date  of  his  departure,  and 
the  steamer  on  which  he  sailed.  Such  a  statement  is  required  in 
applications  for  passports,  and  it  has  been  found  to  afford  a  valuable 
clew  to  the  discovery  of  fraud.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  per- 
sons who  have,  through  the  machinations  of  political  managers,  been 
naturalized  in  actual  ignorance  of  the  law,  will  disclose  the  fraud  by 
their  own  admissions;  and  in  any  event  the  passenger-lists  of  the 
steamers  may  and  should  be  available.  Similar  care  should  be  taken 
prior  to  naturalization.  In  addition  to  these  requirements  I  venture 
to  offer  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  that  of  others,  the 
following  practical  suggestions: 

I.  The  record  of  naturalization  should  substantially  follow  the  form 
of  the  petition.  Often,  and  especially  in  places  where  naturalizations 
are  most  numerous,  the  record  merely  states  that  A.  B.  appeared,  and 
"  having  produced  before  the  court  such  proof  and  having  made  such 
declaration  and  renunciation,  and  having  taken  such  oaths  "  as  were  pre- 
scribed by  law,  was  admitted  to  citizenship.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
to  carry  about  both  a  coj)y  of  the  petition  and  a  copy  of  the  record, 
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and  the  latter  should  be  in  such  form  that  a  duplicate  would  disclose 
all  the  particular  and  essential  facts.  Under  the  present  methods,  no 
petition  being  required,  such  a  form  as  that  quoted  invites  the  com- 
mission of  fraud,  affords  no  clew  to  its  detection,  and  enables  a  culprit 
to  deny  his  guilt. 

II.  The  record  should  state  under  what  provision  of  law  the  natu- 
ralization was  effected.  In  this  relation  I  venture  to  suggest  whether, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  the  exceptions 
as  to  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not  be  done  away  with.  This  has 
several  times  been  recommended  by  those  who  have  been  cornpelled 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  exception  as  to  soldiers  had  a  specific 
object,  which  no  longer  exists  and  may  never  again  exist  in  the  same 
form.  The  exception  as  to  sailors  does  not  embrace  seamen  in  the 
navy  or  members  of  the  marine  corps,  and  while  it  is  very  liable  to 
abuse,  its  advantages  have  not  been  manifest. 

III.  There  should  be  established  at  Washington  a  bureau  of  natu- 
ralization, in  which  duplicates  of  all  recorded  naturalization  proceed- 
ings should  be  deposited  and  indexed.  This  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  furnish  authenticated  copies  of  such  records,  which 
would  often  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  immigrant,  and  to  ascertain  at 
once  the  facts  as  to  a  case  arising  abroad — an  advantage  both  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  its  hona-fide  citizens.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  large  numbers  of  such 
records  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  casualty,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  person  loses  his  certificate  and  is  unable  to  remember  the  court 
from  which  he  obtained  it.  The  exhibition  of  a  certificate  of  natural- 
ization is  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  the  issuance  of  a  passport  to  a 
person  who  applies  for  it  as  a  naturalized  citizen,  and  may  at  any  time 
become  essential  to  the  exercise  of  important  privileges.  At  present  the 
only  remedy  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  record  is  a  new  natu- 
ralization, or  possibly  a  petition  for  a  judgment  establishing  such  loss 
or  destruction.  The  first  method  involves  a  great  hardship ;  the  sec= 
ond  is  not  authorized  by  statute,  and  is  both  uncertain  and  liable  to 
abuse.  Of  minor,  though  not  of  slight,  importance  would  be  the  con- 
stant and  trustworthy  statistical  work  of  a  bureau  of  naturalization. 
Both  President  Arthur  and  President  Cleveland  recommended  that 
such  a  bureau  be  established. 

IV.  Provision  should  be  made  for  vacating  the  record  of  a  natural- 
ization illegally  obtained.  If  a  diplomatic  or  consular  representative, 
discovering  a  certificate  to  be  fraudulent,  retains  it,  there  is  nothing 
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at  present  to  prevent  the  holder  from  obtaining  a  new  certificate  and 
trying  his  chances  with  another  representative,  or  from  afterwards 
exercising  in  the  United  States  rights  of  citizenship  which  his  govern- 
ment has  denied  him  abroad.  In  such  a  spectacle  there  is  something 
at  least  incongruous.  Closer  relations  should  exist  between  the  exec- 
utive, when  dealing  with  the  cases  that  arise  abroad,  and  the  judicial 
ofhcers  who  grant  the  certificates  at  home.  The  record  should  be 
vacated,  perhaps  subject  to  the  individual's  appearance  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  show  cause  why  such  vacation  should  not  be  permanent. 

y.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  forfeiture  of  naturalization 
where  it  is  fraudulently  obtained  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
foreign  residence.  Cases  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  which  persons 
immediately  on  obtaining  certificates  of  naturalization  return  to  their 
original  country  and  remain  indefinitely,  if  they  are  not  either  ex- 
pelled or  denied  protection.  This  gross  abuse  has  rendered  our  pres- 
ent treaties  of  naturalization  precarious,  and  the  negotiation  of  new 
ones  apparently  impossible. 

While  there  are  several  particulars  in  which  our  laws  in  relation 
to  citizenship  should  be  revised — the  status  of  children  especially 
needs  to  be  defined — I  have  confined  myself  to  naturalization  and  the 
methods  of  protecting  it  against  abuse.  The  amendments  I  have  sug- 
gested are  those  that  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  important, 
and  I  believe  their  adoption  would  be  productive  of  advantage  both 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  its  hona-fide  citizens. 
1  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  advocate  a  radical  alteration 
in  the  conditions  of  admission  to  citizenship,  such  as  an  extension  of 
the  period  of  residence.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  in  a 
country  of  a  large  foreign  element  is  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous, 
J  believe  it  to  be  a  just  and  commendable  policy  to  extend  to  the 
honest  and  industrious  immigrant  a  ready  admission  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  country  m  which  he  makes  his  home.  If  justification  of  such 
a  policy  were  required,  it  could  be  found  in  the  general  conduct  of 
our  foreign-born  citizens,  as  well  as  in  the  conspicuous  illustrations 
which  our  history  affords  of  thrift,  intelligence,  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion. As  no  class  has  more  highly  prized  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship  than  our  naturalized  citizens,  so  none  is  more  interested 
m  rescuing  it  from  the  degrading  effect  of  fraudulent  and  criminal 
abuses, 

John  Bassett  Moore. 


WHAT   THE   COMING   MAN   AYILL   EAT. 

Food  constitutes  the  chief  item  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  of  Europe.  The  health  and  strength  of  all  are 
intimately  dependent  upon  our  diet.  Yet  the  most  of  us  understand 
very  little  about  what  our  food  contains,  how  it  nourishes  us, 
whether  we  are  economical  or  wasteful  in  buying  and  preparing  it 
for  use,  and  whether  or  not  the  food  we  eat  is  rightly  fitted  to 
the  demands  of  our  bodies.  The  result  of  our  ignorance  is  great  waste 
in  the  purchase  and  use  of  food,  loss  of  money,  and  injury  to  health. 
The  reason  for  this  ignorance  is  simple  enough.  Fifty  years  ago 
no  man  knew  what  our  bodies  and  our  foods  were  composed  of;  how 
the  different  nutritive  ingredients  of  the  food  served  their  purposes  in 
nutrition;  how  much  of  each  of  the  ingredients  was  needed  to  supply 
the  demands  of  people  of  different  age,  sex,  and  occupation;  and  how 
best  to  adjust  the  diet  to  the  wants  of  the  user.  We  do  not  to-day 
know  as  much  about  these  things  as  we  ought.  For  that  matter,  we 
never  shall  be  able  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  to  apply  to  all 
cases,  because  of  the  differences  between  individuals  in  respect  to 
their  demands  for  nutriment  and  the  ways  in  which  their  bodies  can 
make  use  of  different  kinds  of  foods.  But  the  research  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  definite  information. 
Nearly  all  of  the  exact  inquiry  in  this  direction  has  been  done  in 
Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  in  Germany.  We  are  only  begin- 
ning it  in  the  United  States. 

Scientific  research,  interpreting  the  observations  of  practical  life, 
indicates  that  we  make  a  fourfold  mistake  in  our  food  economy. 
First,  we  purchase  needlessly  expensive  kinds  of  food.  We  do  this 
under  the  false  impression  that  there  is  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the 
costlier  food  materials,  and  that  economy  in  our  diet  is  somehow  det- 
rimental to  our  dignity  or  our  Avelfare.  And,  unfortunately,  those 
who  are  most  extravagant  in  this  respect  are  often  the  ones  who  can 
least  afford  it.  Secondly,  the  food  which  we  eat  does  not  always  con- 
tain the  proper  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents.    We  consume  relatively  too  much  of  the  fuel  ingredients  of 
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food,  such  as  the  fats  of  meat  and  butter,  the  starch  which  makes  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  nutritive  material  of  floLir  and  potatoes,  and  sugar 
and  sweetmeats.  Conversely,  we  have  relatively  too  little  of  the 
protein  or  flesh-forming  substances,  like  the  lean  of  meat  and  fish  and 
the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  make  muscle  and  sinew  and  which  are  the 
basis  of  blood,  bone,  and  brain.  Thirdly,  many  people,  not  only  the 
well-to-do,  but  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  use  needless  quanti- 
ties of  food.  Part  of  the  excess,  however,  is  simply  throwm  away 
with  the  wastes  of  the  table  and  the  kitchen ;  so  that  the  injury  to 
health,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  doubtless  much  less  than  if  all  were 
eaten.  Probably  the  worst  sufferers  from  this  evil  are  well-to-do 
people  of  sedentary  occupations — brain-workers  as  distinguished  from 
hand- workers.  Finally,  we  are  guilty  of  serious  errors  in  our  cooking. 
We  waste  a  great  deal  of  fuel  in  the  preparation  of  our  food,  and  even 
then  a  great  deal  of  the  food  is  very  badly  cooked.  A  reform  in  these 
methods  of  cooking  is  one  of  the  economic  demands  of  our  time. 

The  statements  above  regarding  the  errors  in  our  food  economy 
are  based  upon  reasonably  well  attested  facts  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. I  venture  to  add  the  suggestion  that  as  information  is  ex- 
tended, inherited  experience  grows,  and,  in  the  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment, men  increase  in  knowledge  and  in  capacity  to  use  their  own 
powers  and  those  of  nature,  the  man  of  the  future  will  be  better  nour- 
ished, will  accomplish  more,  and  will  live  on  a  higher  plane  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  add,  morally,  than  the  man 
of  to-day.  Of  course  no  such  optimism  as  this  can  be  based  solely  or 
merely  upon  anticipated  improvement  in  our  use  of  food.  And  even 
for  the  improvement  in  this  one  essential  the  masses  of  the  people  must 
be  better  instructed.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  the  public  at 
large  are  to  become  experts  in  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, but  we  may  hope  that  with  the  advance  of  science  the  main  facts 
will  come  to  be  a  part  of  that  common  knowledge,  or  inherited  com- 
mon sense  as  some  like  to  call  it,  which  actuates  the  conduct  of 
thoughtful  people.  What  I  mean  is  that  just  as  an  intelligent  woman 
has  a  pretty  definite  idea  of  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  for 
a  dress,  and  how  much  of  the  cloth  and  lining  and  trimmings  are 
wanted  to  make  a  dress  to  fit  her,  so  intelligent  people  will,  in  the 
future,  come  to  have  much  clearer  ideas  than  they  have  now  of  the 
actually  nutritive  substances  in  different  food  materials  and  at  differ- 
ent prices,  and  the  kinds  and  amounts  that  will  best  fit  their  needs. 

For  it  is  exactly  here,  in  the  adapting  of  food  to  the  demands  of 
32 
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the  body  and  also  to  the  purse,  by  proper  selection  of  materials, 
and  by  proper  cooking  and  eating,  that  the  improvement  must  come. 
How  great  are  the  economic  loss  and  the  injury  to  health  from  irra- 
tional cooking,  no  one  can  tell.  Certain  it  is  that  meats  overdone  are 
made  less  digestible  thereby,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  methods  of 
baking  and  frying  in  vogue  in  many  households  and  regions  of  our 
country  must  injure  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food.  The  aesthetic 
side  of  cooking  is  not  cultivated  as  it  should  be.  Of  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  charity  we  call  Christian  is  being  exerted,  none  seems  to 
me  worthier  of  that  appellation  than  the  movement  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, of  which  the  teaching  of  the  daughters  of  working-people  how 
to  do  housework  and  how  to  select  food  and  cook  it  forms  a  part. 
The  cooking-schools  that  are  springing  up  like  magic  throughout  the 
country  are  a  harbinger  of  happier  home  life  in  the  future. 

The  greatest  waste  in  cooking  is  in  the  fuel  used;  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  heat  developed  is  really  applied  to  the  food.  I 
surmise  that  the  cook  of  the  future  will  make  better  use  of  the  energy 
of  wood  or  coal  or  perhaps  of  the  sun's  rays.  From  the  Indian's 
camp-fire  over  which  a  iish  or  a  piece  of  venison  stews  and  smokes  to 
the  modern  cook  stove  or  range  is  a  long  step  forward.  But  will  not 
the  coming  woman's  kitchen  have  devices  far  better  than  these?  If 
one  wants  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  done,  let  him  see  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson's  "Aladdin  oven."  In  a  book  just  being  published  on  "  The 
Science  of  Nutrition,"  in  which  this  apparatus  is  described,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son says : 

"  Any  intelligent  boy  can  be  taught  in  one  lesson  of  one  hour  how  to  get  up 
a  five-course  dinner  for  ten  persons,  consisting  of  soup,  roast,  entree,  vegetables, 
and  pudding.     I  state  this  because  I  have  done  it. 

"Any  intelligent  girl  can  be  taught  to  make  and  bake  the  best  of  bread  by 
the  use  of  the  implements  named  in  this  treatise,  without  touching  flour  or  dough 
with  her  hands.    I  state  this  because  I  have  done  it. 

"The  fuel  oil  required  for  the  cooking  for  a  family  of  ten  persons  for  one 
hundred  days  at  the  seaside  in  summer  can  be  bought  at  retail  at  less  than  one 
cent  a  day  for  each  person.     I  state  this  because  I  have  practised  it." 

My  present  purpose  is  to  consider  more  especially  the  nutritive 
properties  of  food  and  how  to  adapt  our  diet  to  the  demands  of  health 
and  purse.  The  data  for  the  discussion  are  found  in  the  results  ol 
European  inquiry  and  in  some  studies  of  food  and  dietaries  made  by 
the  writer  and  his  associates  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesley  an 
University.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  studies,  which  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station,  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  several  hundred  specimens  of  food  mate- 
rials have  been  analyzed,  and  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  food  used  by  somewhat  over  one  thou- 
sand persons,  mostly  wage-workers,  with  a  few  college  students  and 
men  in  professional  life,  in  some  fifty  families  and  boarding-houses, 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Of  course  the  American 
data  are  extremely  meagre,  and  while  the  European  are  very  extensive, 
even  they  are  much  less  complete  than  is  to  be  desired.  For  the  dis- 
cussion I  must  take  a  different  view  of  food  from  that  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  and  consider,  not  the  food  as  a  whole,  but  the  nutri- 
ment it  actually  contains,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. ^  I  must  take 
account  of  its  chemical  composition,  its  nutritive  ingredients,  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  used  to  nourish  our  bodies.  I  must  talk,  not 
of  beef  and  bread  and  potatoes,  but  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fats. 
The  terms  protein,  proteids,  and  albuminoids  are  used  somewhat 
indiscriminately  for  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in  plants  and  in  the 
animal  body.  The  myosin  which  forms  the  basis  of  lean  meat  and 
of  the  flesh  of  fish,  the  ossein  of  bone,  albumen  of  egg,  casein  of  milk, 
gluten  of  wheat,  and  the  like,  are  protein.  Of  the  fats  we  have  exam- 
ples in  butter,  olive   oil,  and  the  oils  of  corn  and  other  vegetable 

^  The  following  figures  will  serve  to  ilkistrate  the  qualities  of  the  different 
ingredients  and  estimated  full  value  of  common  edibles: 


Food  Materials. 


Beef,  side,  well  fattened 

Beef,  round,  rather  lean .   . . 

Beef,  sirloin,  rather  fat 

Beef,  flank 

Blutton,  side,  well  fattened. 

Smoked  ham 

Pork,  very  fat,  salted 

Codfish,  fresh,  dressed 

Mackerel,  whole 

Salmon,  whole 

Salt  codfish 

Hens'  eggs 

Oysters,  average 

Cows'  milk 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Butter 

Wheat  flour 

Beans  

Corn  (maize)  meal 

Potatoes 

Sugar,  granulated 


Refuse: 

bones, 

skin. 

Edible  Portion. 

Nutrients. 

1 

shells, 

Water. 

( 

::!ar- 
)hy- 
ates. 

1 

etc. 
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Fats,     hf 
cb- 

Mineral 
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Ter  cent 
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•  cent 

Per  cent 

19.2 

44.3 

36.5 

13.9 

21.8 

0.8 

10.0 

60.0 

30.0 

20.7 

8.1 

1.2 

25.0 

45.0 

30.0 

15.0 

14.3 

0.7 

12.1 

43.7 

44.2 

12.4 

29.2 

•  •  fl 

2.6 

17.8 

44.2  ■ 

38.5 

14.0 

23.7 

0.8 

11.4 

36.8 

51.8 

14.8 

34.6 

2.4 

12.1 

87.9 

0.9 

82.8 

4.2 

29.9 

58.5 

11.6 

10.6 

0.2 

0.8 

44  8 

40.4 

15.0 

10.0 

4.3 

0.7 

35.3 

40.6 

24.1 

14.3 

8.8 

1.0 

42.1 

40.3 

17.6 

16.0 

0.4 

1.2 

13.7 

63.1 

23.2 

12.1 

10.2 

0.9 

>  •  .  . 

87.1 

12.9 

6.0 

1.2 

3.7 

2.0 

•  •  .  • 

87.0 

13.0 

3.6 

4.0 

4.7 

0.7 

30.2 

69.8 

28.3 

35.5 

1.8 

4.2 

•  •  •  • 

10.5 

89.0 

1.0 

85.0 

0.5 

3.0 

12.5 

87.5 

11.0 

1.1          7 

4.9 

0.5 

12.6 

87.4 

23.1 

2.0          5 

9.2 

3.1 

15.0 

85.0 

9.2 

3.8         7 

0.6 

1.4 

ib.o 

71.0 

19.0 

2.0 

0.1          1 

6.0 

0.9 

2.0 

98.0 

9 

7.8 

0.2 

Poten- 
tial 
Energy 
in  One 
Pound. 


Calories. 

1,180 

725 

880 

1.460 

1,260 

1,735 

3,510 

205 

365 

635 

315 

655 

230 

325 

2,070 

3,615 

1,644 

1,615 

1,645 

340 

1,820 
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foods.  Carbohydrates  do  not  occur  to  any  extent  in  meats  and  fish, 
but  are  found  in  milk  as  milk-sugar,  and  are  the  chief  nutritive  in- 
gredients of  vegetable  foods.  The  mineral  matters,  and  water  also,  are 
necessary  for  nourishment;  but  we  do  not  generally  take  them  into 
account  in  studies  of  dietaries. 

Food  nourishes  our  bodies  in  two  ways :  it  builds  and  repairs  our 
tissues  and  it  serves  for  fuel  to  yield  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm  and 
to  give  it  force  and  strength  to  do  its  work.  The  protein  compounds 
are  the  building  material.  They  are  sometimes  called  "  flesh-formers," 
because  the  flesh,  z.e.,  muscle  and  sinew,  is  formed  from  them,  though 
they  make  blood  and  bone  as  well  and  can  also  be  transformed  into 
fat.  The  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  the  fuel  ingredients.  Both  of 
them  are  transformed  into  the  fat  of  the  body,  which  is  its  reserve  of 
fuel.  The  protein  can  serve  as  fuel  also,  but  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates cannot  build  nitrogenous  tissue,  for  protein  contains  nitrogen 
and  they  do  not.  Chemists  have  devised  ways  for  estimating  the  fuel 
value,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  term,  the  potential  energy  of  the  nutri- 
ents of  food.  This  is  expressed  in  heat  units,  called  Calories,  the 
Calorie  being  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise  a  kilogram  of 
water  one  degree  centigrade  or  one  pound  of  water  about  four  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  One  Calorie  corresponds  to  1.52  foot-tons.  A  gram  (453.6 
grams  make  a  pound  avoirdupois)  of  protein  or  a  gram  of  carbo- 
hydrates is  estimated  to  contain  on  the  average  4.1  Calories,  and 
a  gram  of  fats  9.3  Calories,  of  energy.  A  pound  of  rather  fat  sirloin 
of  beef  would  contain  about  900,  a  pound  of  butter  3,500,  a  pound  of 
wheat  flour  about  1,600,  and  a  pound  of  potatoes  340  Calories.  The 
potatoes  yield  so  little  because  they  are  three-quarters  water,  the 
butter  so  much  because  it  is  mostly  fat.  In  the  adjusting  of  diet  to 
the  demands  of  the  body,  the  important  matter  is  to  provide  enough 
protein  for  the  building  and  repair  of  tissue  and  enough  energy 
to  keep  it  warm  and  do  its  work.  Considering  the  body  as  a  machine, 
there  must  be  material  to  make  it  and  keep  it  in  repair  and  fuel  to 
supply  heat  and  power.  If  there  is  not  food  enough  or  the  nutrients 
are  not  in  the  right  proportions,  the  body  will  be  weak  in  its  structure 
and  inefficient  in  its  work.  If  there  is  too  much,  damage  to  health 
will  result. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  a  great  deal  of  bad  economy  is  practised 
is  in  the  buying  of  high-priced  foods.  The  cheapest  food  is  that 
which  supplies  the  most  nutriment  for  the  least  money.  The  most 
economical  food  is  that  which  is  the  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  user.  The  maxim  that  "  the 
best  is  the  cheapest "  does  not  apply  to  food.  The  best  food,  in  the 
sense  of  that  which  is  sold  at  the  highest  price,  is  not  generally  the 
cheapest,  nor  is  it  always  the  most  healthful  or  economical.  Salmon 
and  tenderloin  of  beef  at  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  are  no  more  nutri- 
tious than  halibut  or  shoulder  steak  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
There  is  as  much  of  the  actual  nutrients,  and  these  are  just  as  valuable 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  body,  in  the  cheaper  as  in  the  dearer 
material.  A  large  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  the  costlier  food 
materials  goes  for  the  flavor.  A  cook  who  understands  how  can 
make  a  toothsome  dish  from  a  cheap  cut  of  beef ;  one  who  does  not 
can  spoil  a  tenderloin. 

If  I  buy  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak  for  twenty-five  cents,  I  get  about 
three-tenths  of  a  pound  of  actually  nutritive  material,  with  fifteen-hun- 
dredths  of  a  pound  of  protein  and  enough  fat  in  addition  to  yield 
some  870  Calories  of  energy.  If  I  am  content  with  a  cheaper  cut  of 
beef,  say  from  the  fore-quarter  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
and  of  like  composition,  of  course  I  get  twice  as  much  nutritive  ma- 
terial for  the  same  money.  The  same  twenty-five  cents  invested  in  a 
pint  of  oysters,  weighing  a  pound,  would  bring  only  six-hundredths  of 
a  pound  of  protein  and  230  Calories  of  energy;  but  if  it  be  invested 
in  flour  at  three  cents  a  pound,  it  will  buy  seven  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  actually  nutritive  material  with  nearly  a  fuel  value  of  12,000 
Calories  of  energy.  It  is  a  noteworthy  and  lamentable  fact  that  a 
very  large  body  of  people  of  moderate  incomes  insist  upon  purchasing 
the  dearest  kinds  of  food.  Well-to-do  people  are  apt  to  be  content  to 
economize,  but  many  with  small  incomes  insist  on  having  "the best," 
regardless  of  cost.  The  wage-workers  of  the  United  States  waste 
enough  in  this  way  to  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  their  living  if  the  money  were  saved  and  used  in 
wiser  ways. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  of  our  social  economy  to  find 
how  much  of  our  food  we  literally  throw  away.  In  the  dietary  in- 
vestigations above  cited,  numerous  cases  were  observed  in  which  from 
an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  the  actual  nutrients  of  the  food  were  rejected 
in  the  wastes  of  the  table  and  kitchen.  People  in  this  country  eat 
whatsoever  is  set  before  them,  asking  no  questions  for  economy's  sake, 
provided  it  suits  their  taste.  The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that  it 
is  the  poor  n^ian's  money  that  is  worse  spent  in  the  market  and  the 
poor  man's  food  that  is  worst  cooked  and  served  at  home. 
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I  have  said  that  our  diet  is  one-sided — that  the  food  which  we  actu- 
ally eat,  leaving  out  of  account  that  which  we  throw  away,  has  rela- 
tively too  little  protein  and  too  much  fat,  starch,  and  sugar.  This  is 
due  partly  to  our  large  consumption  of  sugar  and  partly  to  our  use  of 
such  large  quantities  of  fat  meats.  In  the  statistics  above  referred  to, 
the  quantities  of  fat  in  the  European  dietaries  range  from  one  to  five 
ounces  per  day,  while  in  the  American  the  range  is  from  four  to  six- 
teen ounces.  In  the  daily  food  of  well-to-do  professional  men  in  Ger- 
many, who  were  amply  nourished,  the  quantity  of  fat  is  from  three  to 
four  and  one-half  ounces  per  day;  while  in  the  dietaries  of  Americans 
in  similar  conditions  of  life  it  ranges  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half 
ounces  in  the  food  purchased.  The  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
European  dietaries  range  from  nine  to  twenty-four  ounces,  while  in 
the  corresponding  American  dietaries  the  carbohydrates  w^ere  from 
twenty-four  to  sixty  ounces. 

Chemists  estimate  the  proportion  of  fuel  ingredients  to  protein  in 
what  is  called  the  "  nutritive  ratio."  In  this  estimate  one  part  by 
weight  of  fats  is  counted  as  equivalent  to  two  and  one-quarter  of  car- 
bohydrates. Adding  the  two  together  gives  the  amount  of  the  fuel 
ingredients.  In  the  American  dietaries  the  proportion  of  fuel  ingre- 
dients to  one  part  of  protein  ranges  from  six  and  six-tenths  to  eight 
and  two-tenths,  and  even  higher.  In  the  European  dietaries  of  well- 
nourished  people  and  in  the  dietary  standards  which  express  the  av- 
erage needs  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  best  physiological  ob- 
servations, it  is  from  four  and  one-tenth  to  six  or  thereabouts.  The 
rejection  of  so  much  of  the  fat  of  meat  at  the  market  and  on  our 
plates  at  the  table  is  not  mere  wilful  wastefulness.  It  is  in  obedience 
to  nature's  protest  against  a  one-sided  and  excessive  diet. 

Our  chief  excesses  are  in  our  consumption  of  meats  and  sweet- 
meats. Our  agricultural  conditions  have  caused  the  excessive  fatness 
of  our  meats.  A  taste,  perhaps  not  vitiated  but  certainly  not  correct 
from  the  hygienic  standpoint,  has  given  preference  to  the  very  fat 
meats,  though  fortunately  a  reaction  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
manifest.  We  are  fond  of  sugar  and  of  the  delicacies  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  our  food  con- 
sumption is  the  quantit}^  The  American  dietaries  examined  in  the 
inquiry  mentioned  above  were  of  people  living  at  the  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  though  many  came  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  wrong  to  take  their  eating  habits  as  an  exact 
measure  of  those  of  people  throughout  the  United  States.     For  that 
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matter,  a  great  deal  of  careful  observation  will  be  needed  to  show  pre- 
cisely wbat  and  how  much  is  used  by  persons  of  different  classes  in 
different  regions.  But  such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  seem 
to  imply  that  the  figures  obtained  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  char- 
acter of  our  food  consumption.  Of  the  nearly  fifty  dietaries  examined, 
the  smallest  was  that  of  the  family  of  a  chemist  who  had  been  study- 
ing the  subject  and  had  learned  something  of  the  excessive  amounts 
of  food  which  many  people  with  light  muscular  labor  consume.  This 
dietary  supplied  3,200  Calories  of  energy  per  man  a  day.  The  largest 
was  that  of  brickmakers  at  very  severe  work  in  Massachusetts.  They 
lived  in  a  boarding-house  managed  by  their  employers,  who  had  evi- 
dently found  that  men  at  hard  muscular  work  out  of  doors  needed 
ample  nourishment  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  work.  The  food  sup- 
plied 8,850  Calories  per  day ! 

Yoit's  standard  for  a  laboring-man  at  moderate  work,  which  is 
based  upon  the  observations  of  the  food  of  wage-workers  who  are 
counted  in  Germany  as  well  paid  and  well  fed,  allows  118  grams  of 
protein  and  8,055  Calories  of  energy.  The  dietaries  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  factory  operatives,  day  laborers,  and  mechanics  at 
moderate  work  averaged  about  125  grams  of  protein  and  4,500  Calories 
of  energy.  For  a  man  at ''  severe  "  work,  Yoit's  standard  calls  for  145 
grams  of  protein  and  3,370  Calories  of  energy.  The  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  mechanics  at  "hard"  and  "severe"  work  had  from 
180  to  250  grams  of  protein  and  from  500  to  7,800  Calories  of  potential 
energy,  and  in  one  case  it  rose  to  the  8,850  just  quoted.  In  the  diet- 
ary standards  proposed  by  myself,  in  which  the  studies  of  American 
dietaries  have  been  taken  into  account,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  permis- 
sible to  assign  less  than  4,000  Calories  to  that  for  a  workingman  at 
"hard  "and  5,700  for  a  man  at  "severe"  work.  Just  what  com- 
pounds in  food  are  required  for  the  nutriment  of  the  brain,  physio- 
logical chemistry  has  not  yet  told  us ;  but  it  is  certain  that  people 
with  little  muscular  exercise  require  less  food  than  those  at  hard 
muscular  labor.  Many  men  whose  work  and  strain  are  mental  rather 
than  physical  suffer  from  over-eating.  In  a  number  of  dietaries  of 
professional  men  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  including  a  uni- 
versity professor,  a  lawyer,  physicians  and  students,  all  of  whom  were 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  in  good  health,  and  amply  nourished, 
the  energy  varied  from  2,325  to  2,835  Calories;  the  average  of 
all  v/as  2,670  Calories,  The  average  of  five  dietaries  of  professional 
men  and  students  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  residing  in 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  was  4,140  Calories;  the  range  was  from  3,205  in 
the  family  of  the  chemist  to  whom  I  have  referred  to  5,345  in  a  stu- 
dents' boarding-club.  These  figures,  like  the  others  of  the  American 
dietaries  cited,  refer  to  the  food  purchased.  In  the  students'  dietary 
the  food  eaten  supplied  4,825  Calories. 

Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  these  men  required  so  much  more 
than  was  sufficient  to  nourish  abundantly  men  of  like  occupation,  but 
unlike  temptation  to  over-eating,  in  Europe.  Difference  in  climate 
cannot  account  for  it.  We  are  a  little  more  given  to  muscular  exer- 
cise here,  which  is  very  well  for  us,  but  it  cannot  justify  our  eating  so 
much.  In  the  German  army,  where  especial  attention  is  given  to 
diet  and  it  is  an  axiom  that  soldiers  to  march  well  and  fight  well  must 
be  well  fed,  a  ration  for  time  of  peace  has  been  computed  at  2,800 
Calories,  for  time  of  war  at  3,095 ;  and  an  extraordinary  war  ration 
for  service  in  the  field  in  which  the  soldiers  are  most  severely 
tried  supplies  3,985  Calories.  If  a  man  with  a  tremendous  physical 
and  nervous  tension  required  in  such  terrible  service  as  the  German 
soldier  was  a  few  years  ago  called  upon  to  render  in  his  victorious 
contests  with  the  Frenchman,  is  well  supplied  by  a  ration  of  less 
than  4,000  Calories  of  energy,  and  German  professional  men  in  their 
quiet  but  active  and  successful  intellectual  work  at  home  are  amply 
nourished  with  2,700  Calories  and  less,  how  happens  it  that  men  of 
like  occupation  here  consume  food  with  4,000  Calories  and  more? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  conditions  in 
which  we  live.  Food  is  plenty.  Holding  to  a  tradition  which  had 
its  origin  where  food  was  less  abundant,  that  the  natural  instinct  is 
the  measure  of  what  we  should  eat,  we  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
palate.  Living  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  our  diet  has  not  been  reg- 
ulated by  the  restraints  which  obtain  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Old  World,  where  food  is  dear  and  incomes  are  small. 
How  much  harm  is  done  to  health  by  our  one-sided  and  excessive 
diet,  no  one  can  say.  Physicians  tell  us  that  it  is  very  great.  Of  the 
vice  of  over-eating.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a  noted  English  physician 
and  authority  on  this  subject,  says: 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  half  the  disease  which 
embitters  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  life  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet, 
.  .  .  and  that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  disease,  of  impaired  vigor, 
and  of  shortened  life  accrues  to  civilized  man  ...  in  England  and  throughout 
central  Europe  from  erroneous  habits  of  eating  than  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I  know  that  evil  to  be." 
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But  there  is  anotlier  side  to  this  picture.  It  is  brought  out  by  the 
comparison  of  the  food  of  wage-workers  here  and  in  Europe.  The 
smallest  among  the  American  dietaries  of  this  class  examined  fur- 
nished 8,500  Calories  of  energy  per  man  per  day.  The  average  of 
seven  dietaries  of  421  persons  in  Massachusetts,  of  factory  operatives, 
mechanics,  etc.,  at  moderate  work,  was  4,415  Calories ;  and  that  of  four 
dietaries  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  Connecticut  at  severe  work, 
6,705.  In  this  latter  the  dietary  of  the  Massachusetts  brickmakers 
with  their  8,850  Calories  was  not  included.  The  average  of  twenty 
dietaries  of  wage-workers  in  the  two  States  named  was  5,275  Calories. 
In  a  large  number  of  European  dietaries  of  which  I  have  obtained 
statistics  there  are  many  which  range  from  only  1,700  to  1,900 
Calories.  Of  course  these  are  of  relatively  poor  people.  The 
average  of  eleven  dietaries  of  poorly  fed  wage-workers  in  Saxony  and 
Prussia  is  2,290.  The  average  of  the  same  number  of  dietaries  of 
well-paid  mechanics  in  Bavaria  is  8,150.  The  largest  European  diet- 
ary I  have  found  on  record  for  men  in  ordinary  conditions,  even  with 
the  severest  labor,  gives  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,500.  The  Amer- 
ican workingmen  whose  dietaries  were  examined  were  better  nourished 
by  half  than  their  transatlantic  brethren.  These  comparisons  have,  I 
believe,  a  profound  significance. 

The  dietary  statistics  above  cited,  taken  with  the  collateral  facts, 
lead  to  the  inference  that  ordinary  people  have  with  us  what  only 
the  exceptionally  well-fed  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — the 
food  they  need  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  their  work.  In- 
deed, is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  facts  at  hand  go,  they 
imply  very  distinctly  that  to  the  American  workingman  is  vouch- 
safed the  priceless  gift  which  is  denied  to  most  people  of  the  world, 
namely,  the  physical  conditions,  including  especially  the  liberal  nour- 
ishment, which  are  essential  to  large  production,  high  wages,  and  the 
highest  physical  existence,  and  that  as  a  corollary  he  has  a  like  pecul- 
iar opportunity  for  intellectual  and  moral  development  and  progress? 
To  my  own  mind,  the  saddest  part  of  the  picture  that  one  sees  among 
the  industrious  and  worthy  members  of  the  poorly  paid  and  poorly 
fed  classes  in  Europe  is  not  the  physical  want,  but  the  spiritual  pov- 
erty, the  lack  of  buoyancy,  the  mute,  hopeless  endurance  of  their 
lives.  And,  by  contrast,  the  happiest  feature  in  the  condition  of  wage- 
workers  with  us  is  not  simply  that  they  have  better  food,  better 
clothing,  better  houses,  and  a  better  material  existence  in  general,  but 
that  they  have  what  these  things  bring — the  vigor,  the  ambition,  the 
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hope  for  higher  things — and  that  their  effort  leads  them  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  hope. 

The  general  principle  here  urged  is  that  liberal  food,  large  produc- 
tion, and  higher  wages  go  together.  If  this  be  true,  the  connection 
between  the  American's  generous  diet  and  his  high  wages  is  very 
clear.  The  question  naturally  follows :  What  is  to  be  done  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  position  of  our  laboring  people  at  home 
and  in  their  competition  with  others  in  the  markets  of  the  world? 
Part  of  the  answer,  at  any  rate,  must  be  sought  in  a  reform  in  the 
purchase  and  use  of  food.  Instead  of  our  present  w^astefulness,  there 
must  be  future  saving.  With  increase  of  population  and  closer  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  abundance  which  tempts  us  to 
our  lavishness  must  grow  gradually  less,  and  closer  economy  will  be 
needed  for  living  on  our  present  plane  of  nutrition. 

How  will  the  coming  man  be  nourished?  If  he  follows  the  teach- 
ings which  the  science  of  nutrition  will  supply  and  the  teachings  of 
economy  will  enforce,  his  diet  will  be  better  fitted  to  his  wants.  If  his 
work  be  intellectual,  he  will  avoid  excess.  If  it  be  physical,  he  will  have 
enough  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his  work.  He  will  learn  to 
economize  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  his  food,  and  devote  that  part 
of  his  income  which  he  saves  thereby  to  meeting  his  higher  needs. 
These  considerations  suggest  another  question:  Has  man  yet  reached 
his  highest  development?  The  poorer  classes  of  people — and  few  of  us 
realize  how  numerous  they  are — the  world  over  are  scantily  nourished. 
The  majority  of  mankind  live  on  a  nutritive  plane  far  below  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  may  hope  for  the  best  culture,  not 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  but  of  the  higher  Christian  graces  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  in  proportion  as  the  care  of  their  bodies 
is  provided  for.  Happily,  with  advance  of  knowledge  comes  the  im- 
provement of  material  conditions.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  future 
development  of  our  race  will  bring  that  provision  for  physical  wants 
which  is  requisite  for  the  best  welfare  of  mind  and  soul  ? 

In  order  that  this  consummation  may  come  to  pass,  more  infor- 
mation is  necessary.  Its  basis  must  be  research  of  the  highest  order. 
The  subject  is  new ;  in  its  study  we  stand  upon  the  borders  of  a  continent 
of  which  only  a  small  portion  has  been  explored.  In  the  great  Euro- 
pean universities  investigation  is  active.  In  our  own  country  ex- 
tremely little  is  being  done,  and  that  little  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  private  munificence  for  its  support.  The  studies  of  American 
food   and   dietaries  referred  to  above  have  been  maintained  chiefly 
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at  private  expense.  The  great  need  is  for  abstract  inquiry.  The 
underlying  problems  are  the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  in  the  living  organism.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  tell 
how  to  get  the  most  nutriment  for  our  money  and  how  to  fit  our  food 
to  our  actual  needs  until  these  problems  are  more  nearly  solved.  It 
is  the  old  story,  so  true  and  yet  so  hard  to  make  people  believe — that 
the  knowledge  which  on  the  surface  seems  least  practical  is  really  the 
most  indispensable  and  the  most  useful.  Part  of  the  inquiry  that  is 
wanted  can  and  doubtless  will  be  carried  on  at  public  cost,  but  the 
kind  which  reveals  the  fundamental  laws  of  biological  chemistry  re- 
quires the  atmosphere  and  the  appliances  of  the  university  and  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  endowment  of  research.  If  a  sufficient  sum 
could  be  donated  for  this  purpose  it  would  bring  fruit  of  untold  value 
to  the  world,  and  to  the  donor  the  richest  reward  that  a  lover  of  his 
fellow-man  can  have. 

W.  0.  Atwater. 
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An  English  writer  on  railways,  in  response  to  a  statement  of  mine 
that  the  business  of  transportation  by  rail  in  England  was  conducted 
with  greater  regard  to  the  life  and  limb  of  employees  than  in  this  coun- 
try, replied :  "  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  shown  by  statistics,  but  we  in' 
England  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  lives  thus  saved."  When  asked 
what  he  meant  by  so  cold-blooded  a  remark,  he  asserted  that  the  cost 
entailed  by  the  devices  to  make  the  business  of  transportation  a  safe 
one  placed  a  value  on  the  lives  of  railway  employees  higher  than  the 
value  placed  on  the  lives  of  employees  in  any  other  department  of 
industry.  Whether  this  be  true  in  England  or  not — and  I  know  of  no 
way  of  testing  its  accuracy — it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  United 
States. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  somewhat  startling.  The  total  number  of 
railw^ay  employees  on  June  30, 1890,  was  749,301.  The  number  killed 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  was  2,451  and  the  number  in- 
jured 22,396.  This  means  one  death  for  every  306  and  one  injury 
for  every  30  men  employed.  Confining  the  statement  to  those  em- 
ployees engaged  directly  in  the  handling  of  trains,  that  is  to  say,  en- 
gineers, firemen,  conductors,  and  other  trainmen,  the  results  are  beyond 
the  experience  in  any  other  business  or  trade.  The  number  of 
employees  of  this  class  was  153,235,  and  out  of  this  number  there 
occurred  during  the  year  1,459  deaths  and  13,172  injuries  due  to 
some  form  of  railway  accident.  This  means  one  death  for  every  105 
and  one  injury  for  every  12  men  engaged  in  handling  trains.  In  no 
other  employment,  not  even  in  mining,  which  is  a  most  dangerous 
occupation,  can  such  results  be  shown. 

It  is  such  facts  as  these  that  have  given  rise  to  renewed  agitation 
for  legislation  requiring  the  use  of  safety  appliances.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  recently  received  a  petition  signed  by  10,000 
railway  employees  asking  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  with  vigorous 
purpose.  President  Harrison  has  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  and 
on  each  succeeding  January  for  three  years  has  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  calling  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  imperative  ne- 
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cessitj  for  some  action.  "  It  is,"  lie  said,  "  a  reproach  to  our  civilization 
that  any  class  of  American  workmen  should,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  useful 
and  necessary  vocation,  be  subjected  to  peril  of  life  and  limb  as  great 
as  that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  war."  In  one  respect  this  demand  of 
railway  em^ployees  for  the  protection  of  the  law  comes  with  greater 
force  than  a  similar  demand  would  come  from  any  other  class  of 
workers,  for  they  cannot  to  any  great  degree  guard  against  casualties 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  They  incur  the  risks  while  others  deter- 
mine the  conditions  on  which  those  risks  depend.  It  may  be  true  that 
an  increase  of  general  intelligence  will  tend  to  decrease  casualties,  but 
no  degree  of  intelligence  or  of  personal  care  can  insure  safety  in  the 
presence  of  dangerous  conditions.  .  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  the 
demand  of  railway  men  for  legislation  a  special  significance. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  the  accidents  to  which 
railway  men  are  exposed?  For  upon  this  depends  the  decision  whether 
or  not  the  danger  of  railway  employment  can  be  obviated  in  any 
degree  by  the  intervention  of  law.  This  question  may  be  most 
easily  answered  by  the  insertion  of  a  short  table  taken  from  the  last 
report  on  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United  States.  It  shows  the 
number  killed  and  injured  for  each  class  of  accident  named,  and  the 
percentage  of  casualties  in  each  class  to  total  casualties : 


Kind  of  Accident. 

Totals. 

Per  cent. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

Coupling  and  uncoupling" 

369 
561 

89 
235 
150 
146 

22 

98 
754 

37 

7,842 
2,363 

345 
1,034 

723 

831 
34 

740 
8,248 

236 

15.05 

22.89 

3.63 

9.59 

6.12 

5.96 

.89 

4.00 

30.77 

1.10 

35.02 

Falling  from  trains  and  engines. . . . 
Overhead  obstructions 

10.55 

1.54 

Collisions 

Derailments 

Other  train  accidents 

4.62 
3.83 
3.71 

At  highway  crossings 

At  stations 

.15 
3.30 

Other  causes. ...          

36.83 

Unclassified 

1.05 

Totals 

2,451 

22,396 

100 

100 

A  glance  at  these  figures  indicates  at  once  where  the  chief  danger 
lies.  The  total  number  killed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars  was 
869  and  the  number  injured  was  7,842 ;  while  the  total  number  killed 
in  falling  from  trains  and  engines  was  561  and  the  total  number  in- 
jured was  2,363.  That  is  to  say,  37.94  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths  and  45.57  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  injuries  sustained 
by  railway  employees  resulted  while  coupling  cars  or  setting  brakes. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  these  two  classes  of  accidents  separately, 
for  the  considerations  respecting  them,  so  far  as  any  proposals  for 
legislation  are  concerned,  are  altogether  the  same.  The  great  danger 
to  which  employees  are  exposed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars  and 
in  setting  brakes  furnishes  the  basis  in  part  for  the  argument  so  per- 
sistently urged,  and  up  to  the  present  time  as  persistently  resisted  by 
Congress,  that  all  cars  and  locomotives  should  be  furnished  with  auto- 
matic couplers  and  train  brakes.  The  efficiency  of  such  devices,  pro- 
vided that  all  cars  and  locomotives  be  furnished  with  the  same  type 
of  coupler  and  brake,  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted. 

The  only  question  pertains  to  the  type  to  be  adopted  and  the  means 
of  securing  its  universal  use.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  problem;  for 
without  uniformity  the  danger  to  employees  is  as  great  as  with  the 
old  link-and-pin  coupler  and  hand  brake.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
who  urge  that  lack  of  uniformity  increases  rather  than  decreases  the 
danger  to  employees.  Such  being  the  case,  one  point  at  least  lies 
beyond  controversy.  The  only  legislative  body  capable  of  dealing 
with  safety  appliances  of  the  sort  named  is  Congress,  for  Congress 
alone  enjoys  a  jurisdiction  sufficiently  extended.  State  railway  com- 
missions recognize  this  to  be  true,  and  in  every  convention  which 
they  have  held  have  urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
If  government  is  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  all,  it  is  the  Federal 
Government  that  must  act. 

But  shall  government  deal  with  this  question  at  all?  The  position 
of  railway  managers  when  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  is  that 
progress  is  being  made  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  rapidity,  and  that 
government  has  no  occasion  to  take  any  decisive  steps  in  the  matter. 
In  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there 
were  many  expressions  to  this  effect.  One  representative  of  a  Western 
road  urged  that  legislation  would  be  unwise  because  unnecessary,  and 
unnecessary  "  because  all  the  roads  of  the  country  are  moving  in  the 
direction  sought  as  rapidly  without  legislation  as  it  will  be  possible 
for  them  to  move  in  pursuance  of  legislation."  And  the  president  of 
an  Eastern  road  remarked:  "I  can  say  there  is  great  progress  being 
made ;  that  in  the  adoption  both  of  the  coupler  and  the  air-brake  we 
are  away  ahead  of  England,  with  all  its  legislation."  If  it  be  true  that 
railways  are  of  their  own  accord  doing  all  that  can  be  desired,  this 
suggestion  is  certainly  a  wise  one.  There  is  no  occasion  for  govern- 
ment to  do  what  the  corporations  are  doing  on  their  own  initiative. 
The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the  assertion  of  rail- 
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way  managers.  The  condition  of  railway  equipment  at  the  present 
time  and  the  rate  at  which  improved  couplers  and  train  brakes  are 
being  adopted  scarcely  justify  so  optimistic  a  conclusion.  The  facts 
are  presented  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  railway  equip- 
ment on  June  30,  1890,  and  the  increase  in  the  items  named  compared 
with  June  30,  1889 : 


Items. 

Passenger 
Service. 

Freight 
Service. 

Totals.  1 

Total  locomotives  in  1890 

8,384 

823 

8,190 

16,140 

104 

9,527 

29,928 

955 

20,162 

Total  fitted  with  automatic  couplers 

Total  fitted  with  train  brakes , 

Increase  in  total  over  1889 

Increase  fitted  witli  automatic  couplers. . . 
Increase  fitted  with  train  brakes 

305 
645 

484 

1,000 
60 

785 

1,892 

733 

2,167 

B.  Cars. 


Items. 

Passenger 
Service. 

Freight 
Service. 

Totals.  2 

Total  cars  in  1890 

26,511 
25,551 
25,330 

1,105,042 

87,390 

100,990 

1,164,188 

Total  fitted  with  automatic  couplers 

Total  fitted  witli  train  brakes 

114,364 

128,241 

Increase  in  total  over  1889 

846 
2,203 
1,790 

93,808 
31,890 
16,331 

95,633 

Increase  fitted  with  automatic  couplers. . . 
Increase  fitted  with  train  brakes 

34,706 

18,077 

There  are  two  significant  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  data  pre- 
sented above.  In  the  first  place,  by  comparing  the  total  equipment 
with  the  equipment  furnished  with  automatic  couplers  and  train 
brakes,  while  it  appears  that  little  remains  to  be  done  so  far  as  loco- 
motives and  cars  engaged  in  passenger  service  are  concerned,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  freight  service  everything  remains  to  be  done. 
Out  of  a  total  of  1,105,042  cars  used  in  freight  service,  there  are  but 
87,390  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  and  but  100,990  equipped  with 
train  brakes.  We  can  well  understand,  in  the  light  of  such  figures, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  there  are  44  different 
kinds  of  couplers  and  9  kinds  of  train  brakes  in  actual  use,  that  so- 
called  safety  appliances,  as  at  present  used,  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease  the  danger  of  railway  employment.  In  the  second  place,  the 
figures  show  that  the  increase  in  the  total  equipment  during  the  year 

^  Include  unclassified  and  switching  locomotives. 

■^  Include  unclassified  cars  and  tliose  in  companies'  service. 
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is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  equipment  fitted  with  automatic 
couplers  and  train  brakes.  Thus,  the  increase  in  cars  assigned  to 
freight  service  during  the  year  was  93,808 ;  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  was  but  31,890  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  fitted  with  train  brakes  was  16,331.  Of  locomotives, 
out  of  an  increase  of  1,000  assigned  to  freight  service,  60  are  reported 
to  have  been  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  and  785  with  train  brakes. 
How  many  years,  at  such  a  rate  of  progress,  would  it  take  for  the  total 
equipment  to  be  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  and  train  brakes? 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  figures  covering  a  single  year  are  not  ade- 
quate for  a  final  conclusion,  but  while  admitting  this,  one  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  good  intention  of  railway  managers  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  legislation  to  render  it  effective.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessary  to  rely  on  statistics  for  so  important  a  conclusion, 
for  a  slight  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  question  shows  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  carriers,  unaided  by  law,  to  secure  the 
universal  use  of  couplers  and  brakes  of  a  uniform  type.  The  aid  of 
government  is  requried,  not  so  much  to  coerce  reluctant  companies  as 
to  arbitrate  between  the  advocates  of  various  patents. 

That  the  above  conclusion  is  correct,  and  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
safety  appliances  on  railways  is  the  inability  of  carriers  to  agree  on 
any  pattern  or  type,  is  evidenced  by  the  text  of  the  various  bills  pro- 
posed. Without  considering  these  bills  in  detail  one  word  may  be 
said  respecting  them.  They  all  agree  in  regarding  uniformity  and 
universality  in  use  as  of  more  importance  than  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  style  of  coupler  or  brake,  and  most  of  them  further  agree 
in  allowing  the  carriers  to  decide  by  ballot  what  particular  style  of 
coupler  or  brake  shall  be  adopted.  The  type  being  in  this  manner 
determined,  it  is  proposed  that  the  law  shall  require  that  all  cars  and 
locomotives,  within  a  prescribed  time,  varying  from  six  months  to  ten 
years,  shall  be  equipped  with  the  couplers  and  brakes  decided  upon. 
Manifestly,  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  the  Government  to  say 
which  of  the  many  styles  of  couplers  now  in  use  shall  be  adopted  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  or,  indeed,  which  of  the  several  types  now 
used  shall  be  made  the  standard  type ;  for  in  so  doing  it  would  incur 
the  danger  of  creating  a  burdensome  and  pernicious  monopoly.  The 
experience  of  Congress  in  requiring  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  to 
carry  life-line  projectiles  is  too  recent  to  encourage  its  repetition  in  the 
matter  of  couplers  and  brakes.  The  danger  is  certainly  great ;  but  the 
necessity  is  imperative.     The  circumstances  justify  extreme  measures. 
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Even  men  of  conservative  temperament  advocate  the  purchase  by  the 
Government,  if  necessary,  of  the  patents  of  the  approved  type  of 
coupler  or  brake,  and  the  granting  of  their  use  free  of  royalty  to  the 
railways.  This  policy  is  by  no  means  above  criticism,  but  it  is  per- 
haps, all  things  considered,  more  feasible  than  any  other  plan  pro- 
posed, and  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  principles  which  under- 
lie our  political  and  industrial  society.  The  expense  would  be  slight ; 
it  would  be  almost  nothing  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars  each  year  in  rescuing  shipwrecked  seamen. 

Another  class  of  casualties  to  which  railway  employees  are  ex- 
posed are  such  as  result  from  accidents  to  trains,  that  is  to  say, 
collisions,  derailments,  and  other  train  accidents,  and  in  these  the  trav- 
elling public  is  also  interested.  By  reference  to  the  first  of  the 
above  tables,  it  will  be  observed  that  21.67  per  cent  of  all  deaths  and 
11.56  per  cent  of  all  injuries  sustained  by  railway  employees  were 
due  to  the  causes  named.  Collisions  are  responsible  for  235  killed 
and  for  1,034  injured ;  derailments  are  responsible  for  150  killed  and 
for  723  injured;  while  other  train  accidents  account  for  146  killed  and 
for  831  injured.  Such  facts  as  these  lead  one  to  inquire  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  railway  accidents  of  this  class. 

The  impression  among  expert  railway  managers  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  collisions  might  be  materially  reduced  by  the  general  use  of 
the  block  system  in  the  handling  of  trains.  There  are  at  present  no 
statistics  on  this  point  so  far  as  railways  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, although  such  statistics  are  sadly  needed;  but  the  estimates 
of  those  who  claim  to  know  most  on  the  subject  are  to  the  effect 
that  not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  railway  mileage  in  the  coun- 
try is  operated  on  the  block  system.  It  is  very  probable  that  before 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  can  be  attained  the  Grovernment  will  be 
obliged  to  take  this  matter  also  into  consideration. 

Casualties  due  to  derailments  and  miscellaneous  train  accidents 
are  not  such  as  bring  naturally  to  mind  any  single  measure  for  their 
prevention.  They  do  suggest,  however,  the  need  for  a  more  careful 
inspection  of  roadway  and  structure  and  of  better  organization  and 
supervision  in  railway  administration.  This,  perhaps,  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  bringing  railway  managers  and  railway  employees  to 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  their  personal  responsibility ;  and  the  laws 
of  the  various  States  seem  to  have  partially  recognized  this  necessity. 
Out  of  thirty  States  having  railway  commissions,  the  commissioners  of 
eighteen  are  required  to  investigate  causes  of  accidents,  and  in  twenty- 
33 
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three  of  these  States  commissioners  are  imposed  with  the  duty  of  in- 
specting roadway  and  structure.  In  some  cases  this  duty  is  well  per- 
formed, but  it  may  be  doubted  if,  as  a  rule,  these  laws  have  met  the 
general  expectation.  They  illustrate  well  a  peculiar  defect  of  American 
legislation,  for  they  impose  a  duty  without  granting  adequate  authority 
for  its  performance.  It  is  altogether  likely,  although  a  discussion  of  this 
point  is  impossible  at  the  present  time,  that  it  will  be  found  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  in  this  direction 
also,  and  to  establish  for  the  railway  industry  a  board  of  inspection 
and  control  similar  to  the  board  of  steamboat  inspection  now  organ- 
ized under  the  Treasury  Department. 

Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  question :  No  legislation  can  hope  to 
be  effective  which  does  not  rest  upon  a  detailed  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  to  attain  the  facts  in  question  will  require  the  creation  of  a  board 
whose  entire  attention  shall  be  directed  to  the  technical  problems  of 
railway  management  so  far  as  the  safety  of  railway  employees  and 
passengers  is  concerned.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  present  agitation  which  the  publication  of  railway 
statistics  seems  to  have  stimulated  so  strongly.  No  amount  of  legis- 
lation, however  comprehensive  in  purpose  or  minute  in  detail,  can 
take  the  place  of  constant  vigilance  and  personal  investigation. 

Henky  C.  Adams. 
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In  America  the  prospects  of  music  are  bright.  As  a  people  we 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  importance  of  the  musical 
art  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  modern  culture.  During  the  past 
generation  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  almost 
all  its  branches.  In  the  field  of  orchestral  and  choral  music  our 
principal  cities  vie  with  one  another.  Boston  points  with  pride  to  her 
permanent  Symphony  Orchestra,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Higginson,  her  venerable  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  her  Apollo  and 
Cecilia  clubs,  and  her  Singers'  Society.  JSTew  York  has  her  famous 
Philharmonic  Concerts  and  her  Symphony  Orchestra  established 
through  the  liberalitj^  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  Chicago  has  her  permanent 
orchestra  (under  the  great  leadership  of  Theodore  Thomas)  and  her 
Apollo  Club  directed  by  Mr.  Tomlins.  Cincinnati  is  noted  for  her 
musical  festivals.  Baltimore  has  her  orchestral  concerts  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute.  Choral  societies  abound  throughout  the  land,  and 
there  is  no  dearth  of  concerts.  But  there  is  one  thing  lacking:  we 
have  no  opera  worthy  of  the  name,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  in  New  York. 

The  concert-room  should  not  be  the  only  arena  of  music.  While 
it  may  be  conceded  that  the  great  instrumental  forms  fulfil  the  high- 
est ideal  of  music  as  a  separate  art,  music  in  connection  with  the 
drama  is  able  to  exercise  the  most  potent  and  universal  power  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  The  musical  drama  appeals  not 
only  to  the  cultivated  and  trained  music-lover,  but  to  the  ordinary 
hearer  as  well ;  for  the  eye  helps  the  ear,  the  dramatic  scene  and  action 
intensifying  the  emotional  expression  of  the  music.  Music  has  thus 
been  associated  with  the  drama  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 
Greek  tragedy  depended  on  music  to  give  full  expression  to  its  lyric 
moods.  Even  in  the  Christian  church  for  centuries  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  musical  and  dramatic  representations  as  a  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  "Popular  Mysteries"  and  "  Passion  Plays  "  were  an  im- 
portant feature  of  mediooval  life.  The  history  of  the  opera  from  the 
year  1600  to  Gluck  and  Mozart  shows  what  a  mighty  influence  this 
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brancli  of  music  has  exercised;  for  we  owe  to  those  of  the  Italians 
who  developed  the  opera  the  main  elements  of  modern  music,  melody 
and  homophonous  instrumental  accompaniment,  the  art  of  solo-sing- 
ing, the  foundation  of  the  modern  orchestra,  and  the  establishment  of 
instrumental  music  as  a  separate  branch,  in  the  forms  of  sonata,  con- 
certo, overture,  and  symphony.  As  for  the  great  achievements  in 
opera  by  the  masters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  only  to  point 
to  the  names  of  Beethoven,  Yon  Weber,  Rossini,  Yerdi,  Cherubini, 
Aiiber,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  and  finally  to  the  epoch-making  Wagner. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  music,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  opera,  or 
musical  drama,  fills  most  of  the  pages  of  the  history  of  music  with  its 
brilliant  achievements,  and  is  above  all  others  the  one  which  is  des- 
tined to  undergo  the  greatest  changes  in  the  future,  inasmuch  as  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  music  to  the  drama  has  never  been  com- 
pletely solved  and  probably  never  will  be.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
posers of  the  future  will  all  strive  to  solve  this  problem,  just  as  they 
have  since  Peri  and  Caccini  first  made  the  attempt  in  their  tragedia  per 
musica.  The  drama  of  life  is  eternal,  and  therefore  mankind  always 
has  had  and  always  will  have  an  intense  love  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions. Music  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  employed  as  a  potent 
means  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  drama.  Through  the  genius  of 
Mozart  and  other  modern  composers,  music  even  has  held  the  preroga- 
tive in  its  connection  with  the  stage.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the 
musical  drama  is  a  branch  of  art  that  should  not  be  neglected  in  a 
country  that  prides  itself  on  its  high  civilization. 

Therefore  it  is  humiliating  to  admit  that  it  is  neglected  in  America, 
the  only  highly  civilized  country  except  England  where  the  opera  is 
not  well  encouraged  and  supported.  We  have  given  to  it  the  most 
meagre  and  intermittent  encouragement.  Until  within  the  past  few 
years  we  have  not  had  in  America  a  system  of  opera  which  has  had 
in  it  any  characteristics  of  permanency.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
nearly  every  winter  some  aspiring  manager  endeavors  to  give  oper- 
atic performances  in  various  cities  of  America,  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess, created  usually  by  the  ability  of  one  or  more  famous  singers 
rather  than  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  performances  as  a  whole. 
The  defects  of  these  performances  are  generally  shown  in  the  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  scenic  effects.  The  ensemble  is  often  bad,  owing  to  hur- 
ried rehearsals  and  lack  of  thorougness  everywhere.  These  efforts 
often  end  with  artistic  failure  and  complete  financial  disaster. 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  tlae  short-lived  attempt  a  few  years 
ago  to  introduce  in  America  opera  sung  in  English.  This  was  a 
most  worthy  undertaking,  the  promoters  of  which  were  actuated  by 
the  highest  artistic  aims;  but  partly  owing  to  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, partly  to  inexperience,  lavish  expenditure,  and  mismanagement, 
it  is  alleged,  the  laudable  enterprise  failed,  after  winning  popularity 
everywhere  and  making  a  brilliant  musical  record,  at  the  great  pecuni- 
ary sacrifice  of  most  of  those  concerned  in  it.  This  failure,  however, 
cannot  justly  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  future  establishment 
of  opera  in  this  country,  any  more  than  the  example  of  the  financial 
collapse  of  a  railroad  or  bank  proves  the  instability  of  similar  establish- 
ments conducted  on  a  more  conservative  and  economical  basis,  ac- 
cording to  a  wise  and  far-seeing  policy. 

The  erection  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  in  New  York  a  few 
years  ago  was  practically  the  initial  step  toward  the  maintenance  of 
permanent  opera  in  this  country.  But  the  conditions  of  its  establish- 
ment are  such  that  although  it  has  had  a  most  brilliant  history,  espe- 
cially in  the  representation  of  the  Wagnerian  drama  under  Mr.  Seidl's 
able  direction,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  fail  to  fulfil  the  highest  aim 
of  the  musical  drama  and  thus  disappoint  those  who  have  the  true  inter- 
ests of  music  at  heart.  Its  permanency  is  not  fully  assured,  subject  as 
it  is  to  the  caprices  of  patrons  who  apparently  look  upon  the  opera  as 
a  mere  fashionable  diversion,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  probably  have 
little  devotion  to  music.  If  at  any  time  their  interest  in  the  opera 
should  flag  and  they  should  withdraw  their  support  from  it,  the  build- 
ing would  probably  be  sold  and  devoted  to  purposes  far  remote  from 
music,  and  the  hopes  of  the  true  lovers  of  opera  would  consequently 
be  destroyed.  Small  annual  subscriptions  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  engage  their  boxes  by  the  season  cannot  always  be  relied  upon 
to  cover  the  expenses.  During  years  of  business  depression  the  sub- 
scriptions would  naturally  fall  off,  and  in  consequence  the  opera  might 
be  suddenly  discontinued.  If  our  colleges  were  entirely  supported  by 
annual  subscriptions  instead  of  being  founded  largely  on  endowments, 
they  would  lead  a  precarious  existence  and  would  not  fulfil  their  high 
aim.  Under  its  present  conditions  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-House  that  it  is  a  public  institution  having  the  stability 
which  belongs  to  an  institution  that  represents  a  far-reaching  policy 
and  untiring  energy  in  behalf  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people.  As  it  is  now  conducted,  opera  is  given  there  only  about 
five  months  each  season.     Compare  this  record  with  that  of  Vienna, 
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Dresden,  Paris,  Munich,  or  Berlin,  wliere  regular  operatic  representa- 
tions are  regularly  given  about  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Other  American  cities  have  no  opera  at  all  except  that  furnished 
by  the  irregular  visits  of  travelling  companies  which  are  usually  be- 
low the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  encour- 
age musical  culture.  A  thoroughly  organized  opera-company  cannot  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  like  a  train  of  goods  or  a  travelling 
circus  without  artistic  demoralization.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
travel,  inadequate  rehearsals,  overwork  from  the  extra  number  of  per- 
formances each  week,  difficulty  of  adapting  scenery  and  stage  machinery 
to  the  various  theatres,  and  acoustic  differences,  are  some  of  the  draw- 
backs that  inevitably  count  against  perfect  representations.  Is  there 
not  a  loss  of  artistic  dignity  in  this?  Imagine  the  Paris  opera  or  the 
royal  opera  of  Vienna  "  on  the  road  "  !  In  this  country  opera  is  too 
often  placed  on  the  basis  of  a  travelling  show,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money,  with  little  reference  to  art  as  such,  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  often  gives  the  public  opportunities  to 
hear  opera  sung  and  played  by  able  artists.  Even  such  a  city  as 
Boston  considers  itself  fortunate  if  it  is  enabled  to  hear  opera  for  a 
fortnight  during  each  season. 

One  does  not  have  to  study  very  deeply  into  the  conditions  of 
American  life  to  discover  why  opera  has  so  long  been  neglected  in 
this  country.  We  are  a  new  nation,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  for  the  past  half-century  we  have  been  so  absorbed  by  our  com- 
mercial interests  that  we  have  not  given  sufficient  time  or  attention  to 
the  more  refining  influences  of  the  arts.  So  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  here  a  permanent,  well- 
organized  opera ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  persuading  men  whose  lives 
have  been  so  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  trade  that  they  have  in  many 
instances  apparently  lost  to  a  large  degree  their  capacity  for  the  higher 
enjoyments  to  contribute  to  its  support.  Besides,  we  have  inherited 
a  prejudice  against  all  forms  of  the  drama,  which  is  perhaps  as  deep- 
seated  as  any  of  the  prejudices  which  retard  the  progress  of  civilization. 

This  prejudice  may  be  traced  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  it  may 
possibly  be  due  the  fact  that  in  England  opera  has  always  been  pro- 
duced under  foreign  influences.  For  a  number  of  years  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  Handel  directed  the  performances  of 
the  Italian  opera,  sung  chiefly  by  Italians.  At  this  period  the  Castrati 
invaded  the  country  in  large  numbers,  and  the  English  nobility  aban- 
doned Handel  for  the  sake  of  these  singers.     Practically  no  encour- 
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agement  was  given  to  English  opera,  that  is,  opera  sung  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  true  that  the  "Beggars'  Opera  "  was  written  and  per- 
formed in  English,  but  it  was  a  trivial  and  weak  attempt  and  made  no 
permanent  change  m  the  traditions,  though  it  had  a  temporary  success 
and  was  followed  by  light  English  operas  similar  to  it.  Handel,  driven 
for  a  time  from  his  operatic  work,  turned  his  attention  to  oratorio,  and 
in  this  new  field  was  able  to  express  his  dramatic  talent  with  far 
greater  success  than  he  had  done  in  opera.  His  "  Samson,"  for  exam- 
ple, has  great  dramatic  characteristics.  Besides,  his  oratorios  were 
written  in  English,  and  he  thus  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people, 
who  responded  with  intense  enthusiasm,  and  until  his  death  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  supreme  master  of  musical  taste  in  England. 

Since  that  time  England  has  bowed  down  to  foreign  opera,  and  na- 
tive opera  has  been  a  secondary  thing.  During  the  past  seventeen  years, 
however,  Carl  Rosa's  organization  for  the  production  of  operatic 
works  in  English  has  done  much  to  arouse  the  national  feeling  for 
native  opera.  But,  notwithstanding  his  noble  endeavors,  English  opera 
is  not  yet  organized  on  a  broad,  national  basis.  Italian  opera  still 
reigns  supreme  in  England,  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  rich, 
but  it  is  sung  only  during  the  fashionable  season  in  London.  Con- 
sequently it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  directed  according  to  the  highest 
principles  of  art,  and  it  is  notorious  that  art  does  not  thrive  under  the 
frigid  ministrations  of  fashion.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  list  of 
operas  given  in  London  during  the  season  to  become  convinced  of  the 
entire  subserviency  of  English  taste  to  foreign  influences  in  music. 
Nearly  every  opera  produced  there  is  sung  in  a  foreign  language.  In 
France  and  Germany  they  are  sensible  and  patriotic  enough  to  trans- 
late the  texts  of  operas  into  their  ov/n  tongue.  Unfortunately,  in  Eng- 
land and  America  there  is  no  true  national  feeling  with  regard  to  dra- 
matic music ;  if  there  were,  it  would  be  shown  by  the  production  of 
operas  in  the  English  language.  These  cannot  of  course  be  intelligible 
when  they  are  sung  in  a  language  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
who  listen  to  them.  Though  it  is  true  one  may  not  be  able  to  catch 
every  word  in  an  opera  even  if  it  is  sung  in  the  vernacular,  yet  one 
can  hear  enough  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  declamation  and  action. 

In  England,  Italian  singers  have  long  held  swa}^,  and  the  custom 
of  singing  the  operas  in  Italian  has  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  No  doubt  singers  prefer  to 
sing  in  Italian  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  musical  language. 
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But  the  singers  of  tlie  established  opera-houses  of  Germany  and  France 
have  to  give  way  to  the  rule  that  all  operas  shall  be  sung  in  the  ver- 
nacular. In  Germany,  Italian  and  French  operas  are  sung  in  German; 
in  France,  German  and  Italian  operas  are  sung  in  French.  The  Eng- 
lish language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Tennyson  is  certainly 
capable  of  as  musical  treatment  as  the  guttural  German  or  the  nasal 
French.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  have  been  so  well  translated  into 
German  by  Schlegel  and  others  that  they  preserve  with  wonderful 
fidelity  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  original ;  therefore  Shakespeare 
has  become  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  German  people. 

I  have  heard  the  objection  made  to  the  translation  of  librettos  on 
the  ground  that  it  injures  them  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  unfounded.  Very  few  librettos  have  great  merit  as 
poetry,  so  far  as  the  lyric  form  is  concerned.  Wagner's  opera-poems 
and  some  of  the  French — as,  for  instance,  "  The  Huguenots  "  and 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  " — are  worthy  of  the  name  of  poetry,  besides  being 
strong  in  dramatic  expression.  In  translation,  lyric  verses  may  lose 
something  of  their  original  beauty  and  flavor ;  but  what  is  lost  here  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  their  intelligibility  to  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  audience,  who  otherwise  would  have  but  little  clew  to  the 
meaning  of  many  a  situation  which  cannot  be  explained  fully  by  the 
pantomime.  When,  in  "Fidelio,"  Pizarro  says,  "^m  jStoss,  er  ist  ver- 
stummt^''  the  meaning  is  entirely  lost  to  an  American  audience.  The 
same  idea  can  be  expressed  just  as  forcibly  and  literally  in  English, 
"A  blow,  and  he  is  dumb."  This  instance  is  only  one  of  a  thousand. 
When  we  consider  the  long  monologues  of  Hans  Sachs  in  "  The  Mas- 
tersingers  "  and  the  interminable  recital  of  Wotan  in  "  The  Valkyrs," 
and  many  other  situations  in  Wagner's  dramas  having  but  little  action, 
we  feel  keenly  the  absurdity  of  singing  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  large 
audiences  of  Americans  who  have  no  knowledge  of  German.  What 
a  loss  this  is  to  the  composer,  whose  musical  effects  depend  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  as  well  as  the  action. 

Alas!  it  seems  that  English-speaking  people  absolutely  prefer 
vagueness  and  unintelligibility  so  far  as  music  is  concerned.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  our  singers  as  a  class  are  not  trained  to  sing 
English  words  distinctly.  There  are,  however,  notable  exceptions 
among  our  public  singers  in  England  and  America,  especially  our 
oratorio  singers,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  perfect  enunciation  of 
the  English  words.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  careful  training  and  habit. 
There  is  no  reason  why  most  words  of  an  opera  sung  in  English 
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should  not  be  clearly  understood,  at  least  clearly  enougli  to  enable  tbe 
audience  to  follow  the  action  throughout.  English  words  when  well 
chosen  for  a  translation  make  as  euphonious  an  effect  as  either  French 
or  German.  All  depends  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  translator, 
who  should  always  be  a  good  musician  and  have  literary  training  as  a 
versifier.  Most  translations  of  opera  librettos  are  consigned  to  incom- 
petent and  ill-paid  writers.  Nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  than 
the  taste  which  insists  that  works  shall  be  given  in  Italian,  French,  or 
German  before  audiences  to  whom  these  languages  are  unknown.  One 
of  the  first  principles  on  which  a  j)ernianent  American  opera  should 
be  founded  is  that  every  work  which  it  presents,  whether  the  work 
have  its  origin  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  France,  shall  be  given  in  English. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  America  is  outgrowing  the  hide- 
bound prejudices  with  regard  to  the  musical  art  which  have  so  long 
existed.  "We  are  a  composite  people,  subject  to  influences  from  all 
nations,  in  which  the  German  element  predominates.  The  Puritan 
idea  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  more  genial  modern  conceptions 
of  life.  In  a  country  where  business  and  practical  matters  in  general 
are  so  pressing  as  in  our  own,  we  need,  especially,  recreation  and 
diversion.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  most  American  cities 
life  is  apt  to  be  dull.  Public  entertainments  are  well  supplied  so 
far  as  the  concert  and  lecture  room  are  concerned,  but  neither  these 
nor  the  theatre  entirely  fulfil  the  want  of  a  large  class  of  people  of 
taste  and  refinement.  The  opera,  if  conducted  here  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
man cities,  such  as  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  would  appeal  to  all 
classes.  In  Europe  people  of  very  small  means  are  enabled  to  attend 
operatic  performances.  The  scale  of  prices  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  of  every  one,  and  thereby  the  opera  serves  to  educate  the  taste 
and  give  an  aesthetic  pleasure  to  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  artisan 
being  thus  a  potent  means  of  art  culture.  The  one-sidedness  of  our 
cities  is  certainly  patent  to  observers  when  they  compare  the  condi- 
tions of  life  here  with  those  that  prevail  in  Europe.  In  the  absence  of 
such  refined,  elevating  amusements  a  large  number  of  Americans  flock 
to  Europe,  partly  in  order  to  enjoy  the  great  opportunities  of  hearing 
opera  at  Bayreuth,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  cities.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  opportunities  there  are  in  comparatively  small  places  in  Eu- 
rope to  hear  good  opera.  Not  only  in  such  centres  as  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  but  in  cities  like  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Stutt- 
gart, Munich,  Mannheim,  Prague,  Cassel,  Leipsic,  Brussels,  and  Cologne, 
standard  works  of  all  schools,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  are  produced 
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in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  THongli  we  of  course  cannot  expect  to 
outrival  Europe  in  tlie  universality  of  opera,  yet  our  principal  cities 
have  the  wealth  and  ought  to  have  the  desire  no  longer  to  neglect  this 
important  factor  of  modern  culture. 

Public  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  in  this  country  to  estab- 
lish and  build  up  our  picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  institutions  of 
learning;  but  the  opera,  which  has  its  special  function  to  perform  as  a 
means  of  culture,  and  which  might  exert  quite  as  important  and 
worthy  an  influence  as  any  of  these,  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  In 
France  and  Germany,  the  government  seems  to  regard  music  as  well 
worthy  of  aid  and  promotion  as  the  university  and  the  public  library 
or  art  gallery.  It  is  not  considered  simply  a  diversion  for  people  of 
leisure ;  the  social  element  exists,  but  is  not  paramount  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  people  at  large  take  a  serious  view  of  it.  Opera  in  Eng- 
land and  America  is  conducted  by  managers  whose  interest  in  it  is 
primarily  a  financial  one  and  who  treat  it  on  the  whole  as  a  matter  of 
business  speculation.  This  is  a  lamentable  fact  to  those  who  realize 
that  opera  cannot  be  properly  maintained  if  it  is  not  conducted  on 
artistic  principles,  any  more  than  a  university  can  be  if  not  guided  by 
trained  educators.  It  needs  either  the  support  of  the  government, 
which  shall  build  the  opera-houses  and  grant  subsidies,  as  is  the  case 
in  France  and  Germany,  or  the  support  of  public-spirited  individuals. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  conditions  of  our  Government  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  look  to  it  for  support  of  the  opera  and  theatre,  for 
democratic  institutions,  with  all  their  virtues,  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
promote  the  fine  arts  by  direct  aid.  Party  feeling  in  this  country  is 
such  that  no  opera  or  similar  institution  can  apparently  be  established 
here  on  a  firm  footing  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  The  only 
way,  therefore,  to  establish  American  opera  would  be  by  private  en- 
dowment by  one  or  more  of  our  millionaires.  They  would  thus  do 
much  to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  culture  in  this  country.  The  first 
person  to  do  this  in  America  would  immortalize  himself.  The  opera 
would  bear  his  name  for  all  time.  Surely  he  would  be  likely  to  gain 
more  renown  by  this  means  than  if  he  should  swell  the  number  of  the 
already  numerous  founders  of  new  "  universities." 

Assuming  that  out  of  the  increasing  number  of  millionaires  of  this 
country  there  is  at  least  one  public-spirited  man  of  large  views  who 
will  be  willing  to  rise  to  this  emergency,  let  me  consider  the  question 
where  such  an  institution  as  I  have  suggested  should  be  established. 
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The  two  chief  centres  of  musical  culture  in  the  United  States  are 
New  York  and  Boston.  Of  these,  New  York  is  the  more  conspicuous 
as  the  place  from  which  nearly  all  the  large  undertakings  of  a  commer- 
cial or  artistic  sort  emanate.  Boston,  however,  may  still  be  said  to  retain 
its  reputation  for  its  devotion  to  music,  letters,  and  art.  Chicago,  also,  is 
making  a  rapid  advance  in  music ;  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  orches- 
tras in  the  world  and  the  most  complete  public  musical  library  in  the 
United  States.  A  permanent  opera  ought  to  be  successfully  estab- 
lished in  any  one  of  these  three  cities.  It  must  be  first  established  in 
the  city  which  promises  most  for  its  support,  and  on  its  success  will 
depend  the  establishment  of  opera  in  other  cities  which  shall  be 
modelled  upon  it, 

A  few  words  as  to  the  cost  of  an  endowed  opera.  I  should  think 
that  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  place 
and  maintain  it  on  a  firm  basis.  Two  millions  more  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  an  opera-house.  The  in- 
terest from  the  endowment  fund  would  provide  for  the  annual  deficit, 
though  at  times  the  opera  would  largely  pay  for  itself.  Any  money 
saved  could  be  devoted  to  a  pension  fund.  The  cost  of  giving  opera 
on  a  permanently  organized  plan  would  be  far  less,  relatively,  than  it 
is  now.  With  moderate  salaries  and  a  system  of  long  engagements 
for  the  artists,  the  expenses  could  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  people  would  form  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
opera  if  the  prices  were  regulated  according  to  their  means.  The 
scale  of  prices  might  range  from  fift}^  cents  to  five  dollars,  with 
higher  prices  for  private  boxes.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  opera- 
house  should  not  be  conducted  with  as  much  economy,  wisdom,  high 
purpose,  and  far-seeing  sagacity  as  a  university  or  a  railroad,  so  far  as 
its  financial  affairs  are  concerned.  But  it  should,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained with  the  single  purpose  of  making  the  opera  a  means  of  culture, 
as  is  the  case  with  educational  institutions.  Just  as  every  student  at 
a  university  is  a  beneficiary,  sharing  the  advantages  which  are  pro- 
vided by  those  who  have  given  his  college  an  endowment,  so  every 
patron  of  the  opera  would  be  a  beneficiary,  for  he  would  enjoy  at  a 
slight  cost  to  himself  the  advantages  provided  for  him  by  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  those  who  established  it. 

The  organization  of  such  an  institution  as  I  have  suggested  should 
follow  the  general  system  of  government  that  exists  in  our  universi- 
ties ;  that  is,  it  should  have  a  corporation  and  a  board  of  directors  or 
faculty,  composed  of  musical  experts,  and  connection  should  be  made 
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with  established  schools  of  solo  and  chorus  singing,  dramatic  action, 
and  orchestral  playing.  There  are  already  several  excellent  conserva- 
tories in  this  country,  with  which  arrangements  might  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  As  to  the  personnel  of  the  opera,  it  should  con- 
sist, first,  of  at  least  two  conductors  and  a  chorus-master ;  secondly,  of 
the  usual  chorus,  which  could  easily  be  composed  of  Americans.  As 
regards  the  soloists,  they  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  artists 
who  are  able  to  sing  in  English,  and  there  are  plenty  of  talented 
Americans  who  could  ultimately  fill  these  places.  At  the  present 
time  a  numbei'  of  the  leading  singers  in  the  European  theatres  are 
Americans.  Why  not  keep  them  in  America  to  sing  in  our  own 
opera  ? 

The  conductors,  the  orchestra,  the  chorus,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  soloists  should  be  appointed  for  a  moderately  long  term  of  ser- 
ice,  as  they  are  in  Germany  and  France.  The  system  of  permanent 
engagements  does  not  preclude  desirable  changes  in  the  personnel.  At 
the  established  opera-houses  of  Europe,  leave  of  absence  enables  their 
leading  singers  to  make  brief  "star"  engagements  (Gastrollen)  at 
other  theatres.  In  this  way  an  exchange  goes  on  between  the  various 
opera-houses.  Besides  this,  debutantes  with  fresh,  young  voices  ap- 
pear on  the  stage.  By  these  means  the  public's  craving  for  variety 
and  novelty  is  satisfied.  A  position  in  the  opera-house  under  these 
conditions  would  be  a  distinction  from  the  outset.  The  ballet  should 
be  made  a  subordinate  part ;  Wagner's  attitude  toward  the  ballet  is 
preferable  to  the  excessive  prominence  it  receives  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. The  fact  that  these  positions  were  permanent,  or  for  moder- 
ately long  terms,  would  render  it  possible  to  make  a  more  economical 
salary  list  than  is  the  case  now  with  our  opera  conducted  by  mana- 
gers who  have  to  pay  a  few  great  stars  enormous  prices.  Exorbitant 
salaries  are  not  offered  to  the  leading  singers  of  the  German  or  Paris 
opera.  The  highest  salaries  are  those  paid  in  London,  New  York, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Opera  conducted  on  the  star  system,  with  singers 
at  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  a  night,  is  too  dear  a  luxury  for  the 
people ;  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  patronize  it  regularly.  The  suras 
paid  to  Patti  for  a  few  performances  would  exceed  the  entire  year's 
salary  of  any  one  of  the  great  dramatic  singers  attached  to  the  royal 
opera-houses  of  Germany.  And  yet  these  artists  are  well  paid  when 
we  consider  the  advantages  they  enjoy — permanent  engagements,  leave 
of  absence  at  intervals,  and  sure  pensions  that  await  them  when  they 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  stage,   owing  to  voice-failure  or  ill-health. 
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After  an  honorable  service  of  a  certain  term  of  years  they  retire  on 
half  or  two-thirds  pay  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  excellent 
pension  system  is  also  available  to  all  the  artists — the  conductor,  or- 
chestral musicians,  and  others.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of  opera  in  this  country  would  be 
its  tendency  to  cure  the  evil  which  sacrifices  the  musical  art  to  greed. 

If  such  an  opera  were  established  on  the  plan  that  I  have  indi- 
cated, a  native  school  of  music  would  in  course  of  time  grow  up,  and  we 
should  have  American  opera  given  chiefly  by  American  artists.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  foreign  talent  should  be  excluded ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  personnel  should  be  truly  cosmopolitan.  The  repertory 
should  embrace  the  operas  of  all  schools.  A  protective  policy  pur- 
sued in  the  arts  would  be  folly.  But  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  institution  should  be  American,  and  we  should  feel  that  it  was 
a  part  of  our  national  life.  Certainly  for  the  future  of  American  com- 
posers this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  ever  expect  to  accom- 
plish much  in  this  branch  of  music.  In  Europe,  many  of  the  greatest 
musicians  have  done  their  best  work  for  the  musical  drama.  In 
France  and  Italy  there  is  no  other  great  career  open  to  composers.  In 
Germany,  too,  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  opera  the  names  of  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Yon  Weber,  Spohr,  Marschner,  and  Wagner. 
What  scope  would  there  have  been  for  Wagner  in  America?  None 
whatever — he  could  not  have  existed  here.  Unless  an  opportunity 
is  given  for  talent  and  genius  to  expand,  unless  it  has  some  encour- 
agement, it  can  achieve  nothing,  no  matter  how  great  it  may  be.  The 
immense  influence  of  circumstances  in  bringing  about  great  results  is 
not  fully  appreciated.  If  Wagner,  Yon  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Yerdi, 
Gounod,  and  others  had  not  lived  in  countries  which  for  a  century  and 
more  had  given  great  attention  to  the  opera,  they  never  would  have 
written  their  masterpieces.  When  we  compare  the  condition  of  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  music  with  that  of  America,  we  can  see  that 
though  Wagner  had  to  contend  with  long  and  bitter  opposition,  he  had 
little  ground  for  his  pessimism  after  he  had  gained  a  footing  through 
his  first  four  works.  He  had  fifteen  or  twenty  opera-houses  where 
his  operas  could  be  produced,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  they  made 
their  way  to  all  of  these,  from  "  Eienzi "  and  "  Lohengrin  "  to  his 
"Nibelungen  Eing,"  and  before  the  end  of  his  days  he  had  made  a 
fortune  through  the  royalties  paid  him  for  his  productions. 

To  the  musician  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  establishment 
of  opera  in  this  country  would  be  the  advance  in  knowledge  of  music 
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and  the  elevation  in  taste  among  the  people.  The  dignity  and  im- 
portance that  would  naturally  be  attached  to  an  endowed  opera-house 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to  composers,  singers,  and  orchestral 
musicians,  and  much  of  the  latent  ability  that  exists  in  this  country 
would  thus  be  developed  and  turned  to  the  best  account.  We  have 
already  reason  to  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  future  of  American 
music,  for  in  the  higher  field  of  creative  work  a  rapid  advance  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  by  our  composers,  among  others  by  Parker, 
"Whiting,  Foote,  Chad  wick,  MacDowell,  Bird,  Strong,  and  Nevin,  of 
Boston ;  Buck,  H.  W.  Parker,  Van  der  Stiicken,  Huss,  De  Koven,  and 
Shelley,  of  New  York;  Clarke  and  Gilchrist,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
Gleason,  of  Chicago.  Our  ideal  should  be  to  stimulate  the  musical  life 
in  all  its  branches.  As  our  country  becomes  more  populous,  the 
avenues  of  trade  w^ill  be  congested,  the  claims  of  the  arts  will  force 
themselves  on  our  attention,  and  young  people  who  have  a  natural 
gift  for  music  and  acting  will  be  more  likely  to  enter  upon  a  profes- 
sional career  than  to  sacrifice  their  natural  inclinations. 

When  one  enters  a  European  town  and  walks  into  the  public 
square  he  is  often  attracted  by  the  architectural  features  of  the  build- 
ings there.  If  he  asks  the  names  of  these  buildings,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  find  that  the  opera-house,  as  well  as  the  art-gallery  and  the  uni- 
versity, is  a  23rominent  architectural  monument  of  the  place.  Why 
should  not  the  American  in  the  twentieth  century  be  able  to  show  the 
European  who  has  just  come  to  visit  his  city,  his  opera-house  together 
with  those  other  institutions  of  learning  and  culture  in  which  he 
takes  pride?  If  each  of  our  larger  cities  had  such  an  institution,  our 
people  would  become  interested  in  the  opera,  would  form  the  habit  of 
patronizing  it,  and  would  fall  into  that  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  it 
in  which  the  French  and  Germans  are,  and  thus  make  it  a  permanent 
institution.  It  would  become  a  part  of  their  life,  of  their  habit,  just 
as  the  concert,  the  lecture,  and  other  popular  forms  of  recreation  and 
instruction  are  now.  Our  composers,  singers,  and  musicians  of  all 
classes  would  have  an  incentive  to  put  forth  their  best  energies,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  we  should  develop  an  American  opera  which 
would  in  time  take  rank  with  the  finest  achievements  in  music.  We 
have  much  of  the  musical  material  at  hand.  All  we  need  is  the 
means  of  developing  it  adequately. 

John  K.  Paine. 


IMPENDING   PAGANISM   IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

The  word  'paganus^  pagan,  originally  meant  simply  countryman  or 
villager.  It  acquired  its  present  meaning  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  as  Christianity  entered  the  Eoman  Empire  through  the  cities, 
the  rural  regions  were  the  last  to  be  converted.  In  New  England, 
on  the  contrary,  Christianity  came  first  to  the  town.  Yet  New  Eng- 
land to-day  is  confronted  with  the  danger  that  the  country  village  will 
be  the  first  to  lapse  from  vital  Christianity,  that  here  the  English 
word  countryman  will  repeat  the  history  of  its  Latin  predecessor,  and 
that  rusticity  will  again  become  synonymous  with  godlessness  and 
superstition. 

Statistics  recentl}?-  gathered  by  the  Maine  "Bible  Society"  show 
that  Waldo  County,  Maine,  has  6,987  families,  divided  in, religious 
preference  as  follows :  Adventist,  239 ;  Baptist,  713 ;  Christian,  159 ; 
Congregational,  691;  Episcopal,  24;  Free-Will  Baptist,  734;  Metho- 
dist, 1,818;  Eoman  Catholic,  136;  Unitarian,  126;  Universalist,  619; 
other  denominations,  541;  without  preference,  1,046;  not  recorded, 
141.  Of  the  total,  4,850  report  themselves  as  not  attending  church. 
Oxford  County  contains  7,288  families,  of  which  4,577  report  that  they 
attend  no  church.  The  combined  statistics  of  15  counties  show  that 
of  133,445  families,  67,842  are  not  attendants  upon  any  church. 

A  more  serious  consideration  than  that  of  attendance  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  religious  privileges  afforded  in  the  rural  regions.  There 
are  no  strong,  vigorous  churches  in  these  communities,  uniting  the 
intelligence,  the  resources,  the  society  of  an  entire  village  and  town- 
ship in  uplifting  worship,  hearty  good-fellowship,  dignified  social  life, 
and  aggressive  Christian  work.  The  same  diversity  of  denominational 
preference  which  was  shown  to  exist  in  Waldo  County  obtains,  with 
variations  in  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  denominations  due  to 
local  causes,  throughout  these  smaller  towns.  The  ministers  of  these 
smaller  churches  are,  as  a  rule,  a  consecrated  and  self-sacrificing  body  of 
men.  Many,  however,  have  entered  the  ministry  from  the  farm  and 
the  shop,  rather  than  from  the  college  and  the  seminary.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  church  are  meagre  and  uninspiring;  the  edifices  and  their 
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appointments  are  often  barren  and  forbidding;  secular  amusements 
are  systematically  discouraged,  though  nothing  better  is  offered  in 
their  place ;  and  even  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  is  dependent  on 
spasmodic  revivals  rather  than  sustained  interest.  Financially,  the 
churches  are  continually  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  What  money 
is  raised  comes  not  directly  in  subscriptions  and  pew-rentals,  but 
through  the  sewing-circle,  from  fairs  and  entertainments.  The  church 
is  supported  practically  by  a  club  of  women,  not  by  families  and  men. 
Pastorates  are  short,  and  both  pastors  and  people  are  in  a  chronic  state 
of  dissatisfaction  with  each  other.  The  Methodist  minister,  in  spite 
of  his  itinerancy,  is  not  infrequently  the  senior  pastor  of  the  town. 

The  length  of  pastorates  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  church.  The  average  period  for  which  the  Congre- 
gational pastors  of  New  England,  not  counting  students  and  licen- 
tiates, have  been  in  their  present  fields  of  service  is  six  years.  The 
average  for  pastors  of  churches  having  less  than  fifty  members  is  four 
years ;  for  pastors  of  churches  having  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
members,  five  years;  for  pastors  of  churches  having  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  six  years  and  a  half;  for 
pastors  of  churches  having  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
eight  years  and  a  half.  In  Vermont,  which  has  the  largest  proportion 
of  rural  churches,  the  average  falls  much  lower  than  in  the  rest  of 
New  England.  For  the  whole  State  it  is  four  years  and  a  half ;  for 
churches  of  less  than  fifty  members  it  is  two  and  three-tenths  years ; 
for  churches  having  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  it  is  four  and 
three-tenths  years ;  for  churches  having  more  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers it  is  five  and  three-tenths  years.  In  addition  to  these  natural  difii- 
culties,  nearly  every  town  has  inherited  its  church  quarrel  or  church 
scandal;  the  churches  are  engaged  in  rivalry  with  each  other,  or  the 
members  of  a  single  church  are  divided  against  themselves.  Where 
distance  fails  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  local  jealousy  takes 
its  place,  and  the  mutual  dislike  of  villager  for  farmer  and  farmer  for 
villager  often  amounts  to  an  attempted  maintenance  of  class  distinc- 
tions. 

From  several  analyses  of  the  religious  condition  and  history  of 
country  towns,  furnished  me  by  students  and  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts,  I  will  give  a  typi- 
cal case.  In  and  about  the  village  of  X —  there  are  between  800 
and  1,000  people.  The  religious  opinions  have  always  been  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  the  Free- Will  Baptist,  Congregational,  Metho- 
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dist,  and  Universalist  denominations.  For  a  time  all  worshipped  to- 
gether in  a  union  church,  hiring  in  turn  a  clergyman  of  each  denomi- 
nation. Thus  each  month  one  portion  of  the  congregation  had  its 
own  theological  taste  satisfied,  although,  as  one  good  lady  remarked, 
"you  could  not  tell  which  was  which  by  the  preaching."  Sectarian 
ambition,  however,  caused  first  the  Universalists,  then  the  Methodists, 
to  withdraw;  and  alleged  immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist 
clergyman  compelled  the  separate  organization  of  a  Congregational 
church.  The  latter  were  swindled  by  their  first  minister,  who  sold 
them  the  plans  for  their  church  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  Metho- 
dist church  occasionally  has  a  resident  pastor,  and  some  years  it  has 
none.  The  Baptist  and  Universalist  churches  are  supplied  by  minis- 
ters who  drive  over  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  neighboring  towns. 
The  Congregational  church  has  a  student  from  the  seminary  three 
months  in  the  summer.  The  strongest  churches  are  the  Universalist, 
with  its  membership  of  thirteen  women  and  one  man,  and  the  Congre- 
gational, with  its  membership  of  twenty  women  and  four  men.  There 
is  hardly  a  representative  man  in  any  of  these  four  churches,  though 
the  Masonic  lodge  gathers  from  this  and  neighboring  towns  its  hun 
dred  members. 

Each  congregation  has  on  Sunday  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons.  My 
informant  reports  that  it  would  be  useless  for  a  man  to  go  there  as 
pastor  of  any  church,  unless  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  stay  for 
a  period  of  years;  for  the  immediate  effect  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  one  church  to  do  work  for  the  community  would  be  to  stir 
up  all  the  others  to  fresh  competition.  His  opinion  on  this  point 
is  that  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  went  into  the  home-missionary  work 
in  a  small  town  in  Minnesota.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  rivalry 
with  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  brethren,  who 
each  had  his  little  struggling  church  within  a  stone's-throw  of  his  own, 
he  wrote  back  to  his  friends  at  the  seminary  that  the  only  mission  for 
any  man  out  there  was  to  go  up  and  down  the  State,  burning  half 
the  churches. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  rural  Christianity  may  be  presented 
most  clearly  under  five  heads : 

1.  Excessive  emphasis  upon  the  transcendence  as  distinct  from  the 

immanence  of  God  is  the  deeply  buried  and  far-reaching  root;  extreme 

individualism  is  the  decaying  and  unsightly  trunk;  superfluous  sects 

are  the  gnarled  and  knotty  branches ;    doctrinal  abstractions  are  the 

dry  and  juiceless  leaves ;  artificial  and  unreal  sermons  are  tlic  blighted 
34 
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and  bitter  fruit — whicli  together  constitute  the  tree  which  is  now  cum- 
bering the  ground  of  rural  Christianity. 

2.  God  is  regarded  as  a  Being  who  laid  down  certain  laws,  made 
certain  covenants,  drew  up  a  certain  plan  of  salvation,  was  a  party  to 
certain  transactions,  published  certain  books  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

8.  Each  man  feels  especially  commissioned  to  discover  God's  will 
both  for  himself  and  for  everybody  else ;  each  man  must  experience 
the  grace  of  God  in  the  conscious  movements  of  his  own  breast,  and 
judge  himself  and  everybody  else  by  the  standard  which  he  therein 
discovers ;  each  man  must  assent  with  his  own  intelligence  to  a  com- 
prehensive creed,  and  require  every  other  intelligence  to  assent  to  the 
same  creed;  each  man  must  go  to  Heaven  his  own  way  and  make 
everybody  else  follow.  Since  it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  as 
many  churches  as  individuals,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  as  many 
as  can  either  support  themselves  or  get  others  to  do  it  for  them.  How 
important  is  the  last  clause  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  th^t  in  Maine, 
out  of  a  total  of  246  Congregational  churches,  113  receive  regular 
missionary  aid  and  12  more  maintain  no  services.  Yet  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  in  the  State. 

4.  Having  for  its  subject-matter  the  relations  between  a  far-off  God 
and  the  mj^sterious  entity,  the  soul  of  man,  the  theology  taught  in 
these  churches  lacks  vitality  and  is  incapable  of  development.  The 
same  abstract,  formal  relations  are  true  of  all  men,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

5.  Hence  a  sermon  once  made  is  good  for  all  places  and  for  all 
time.  Preaching  gives  place  to  sermonizing.  Eloquence  comes  to  be 
sought  as  an  end  in  itself ;  and  the  effort  to  be  eloquent,  like  all  forms 
of  trying  to  be  smart,  eats  the  heart  out  of  a  man  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. It  is  a  miracle  of  grace  if  any  man  survive  the  process  without  the 
loss  of  all  directness  of  speech,  force  of  character,  and  simplicity  of 
heart. 

The  remedy  must  strike  as  deep  as  the  disease  and  must  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  causation  already  indicated.  God  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  living  will,  embracing  all  human  relations,  revealed  in  social 
institutions,  to  be  realized  through  the  practical  endeavors  of  men  and 
women  and  established  in  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
''''Units  homo^  nullus  homo^^  ("One  man  alone  is  no  man  at  all") 
should  be  the  text  of  an  encyclical  to  every  congregation.  Just  as 
there  can  be  no  man  who  is  not  son,  or  father,  or  brother,  or  husband. 
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citizen,  neighbor,  friend,  owner  of  property,  and  a  centre  of  some  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  intellectual  interest,  so  the  church  should  declare  that 
the  only  goodness  of  man  that  amounts  to  anything  consists  in  being 
a  filial  son,  a  wise  father,  a  kind  brother,  a  loving  husband,  a  loyal 
citizen,  a  helpful  neighbor,  a  faithful  friend,  a  thorough  workman,  an 
honest  tradesman,  a  cheerful  companion,  a  wise  counsellor.  To  leave 
these  concrete  virtues  and  relations  out  of  account  and  then  try  to 
maintain  within  the  church  an  abstract  doctrinal  creed  or  to  develop 
within  the  breast  of  the  individual  a  subjective  piety  apart  from 
them,  is  to  doom  the  church  in  advance  to  the  dreary  alternative  be- 
tween a  cold,  formal  Pharisaism  on  the  one  hand  and  an  effeminate, 
sentimental  mysticism  on  the  other. 

As  long  as  a  man  conceives  himself  chiefly  as  an  individual  apart 
from  his  fellows,  he  will  care  little  for  association  beyond  necessity. 
The  moment  he  learns  to  think  of  himself  as  essentially  related  to  his 
fellows,  a  member  together  with  them  of  the  family,  society,  and  state, 
bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  bound  to  them  by  the  indissolu- 
ble ties  of  common  language,  common  customs,  common  traditions, 
common  institutions,  common  aspirations,  common  interests,  common 
enthusiasms,  he  will  desire  to  express  this  community  of  spirit  in 
outward  and  visible  association  and  fellowship.  No  church  will  seem 
to  him  complete  that  does  not  include,  or  strive  to  include,  every 
other  member  of  the  social  organism  of  which  he  is  himself  a  part. 
Such  a  tidal  wave  of  social  consciousness  is  the  only  power  strong 
enough  to  lift  these  divided  and  prostrate  churches  up  to  the  level  of 
genuine  and  effective  co-operation. 

In  the  mean  time  valuable  work  can  be  done  in  diminishing  exist- 
ing evils  and  preventing  their  increase.  More  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  past  few  months  in  Maine  than  elsewhere,  because  less  has 
been  attempted.  We  have  not  aimed  at  union,  nor  even  at  any  great 
degree  of  co-operation.  We  have  sought  and  practically  attained  a 
condition  which,  if  existing  between  political  bodies,  would  be  called 
armed  neutrality.  Each  of  five  closely  related  denominations  agrees 
to  let  the  work  of  the  others  alone,  to  consult  the  denominations 
already  on  the  ground,  or  those  having  churches  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  before  beginning  work  in  a  new  field,  and  to  respect  the  tra- 
ditions and  preferences  of  the  community  itself.  Provision  for  the 
moral  support  and  enforcement  of  these  resolutions  is  made  in  the 
recommendation  of  a  permanent  commission  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers from  each  denomination,  to   which  cases  involving  matters  of 
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interdenominational  comity  may  be  referred.  During  the  year  and 
a  half  that  these  and  similar  principles  have  been  formally  recognized, 
there  have  been  only  two  or  three  cases  of  apparent  and  bat  one  of 
real  violation  of  its  provisions ;  and  in  that  single  case  the  fault  ap- 
parently was  one  of  intention  rather  than  of  motive,  to  use  Bentham's 
distinction.  The  violation  was  not  a  deliberately  planned  scheme  for 
the  acquisition  of  denominational  territory,  but  was  an  after- thought 
resulting  from  the  desire  to  reap  the  fruits  of  an  unforeseen  revival. 

There  is  some  promise  in  the  disposition  of  the  Congregation alists 
to  abandon  the  local  congregation  as  the  unit  of  the  church,  and  to 
unite  the  scattered  congregations  of  a  county  or  considerable  district 
into  a  single  church,  with  one  pastor,  having  as  many  associates  and 
subordinates  as  may  be  necessary.  This  month  five  graduates  of 
Andover  Seminary  go  to  the  northern  part  of  Franklin  County,  Maine, 
at  very  considerable  sacrifice  to  themselves  in  the  way  of  salary,  in 
order  to  devote  the  first  years  of  their  ministerial  life  to  the  solution 
of  this  very  problem.  They  propose  to  study  the  religious,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  region,  its  natural  resources,  its  geography 
and  roads.  They  will  work  in  common,  uniting  their  strength  when 
union  will  be  effective,  and  distributing  themselves  and  their  helpers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  entire  community  with  regular  minis- 
trations. 

The  moment  the  recognition  of  man's  social  nature  is  gained,  doc- 
trine will  become  vital  and  concrete.  God's  will  concerning  fore- 
ordination,  election,  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  problems  of  escha- 
tology  may  be  stated  in  highly  technical  and  abstract  phraseology, 
and  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  many  shades  of  interpretation.  God's 
will,  however,  as  it  applies  to  home  life,  social  intercourse,  the  train- 
ing of  children,  the  doing  of  honest  work  and  the  making  of  a  fair 
bargain,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  reform  of  the  vicious,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  unfortunate,  the  casting  of  the  ballot,  the  administration 
of  office,  participation  in  plans  for  village  improvement,  co-operation 
in  methods  of  social  reform,  does  indeed  require  painstaking  thought 
and  laborious  study  to  discover  it;  but,  once  clearly  apprehended,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  state  it  in  clear  and  convincing  words.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  until  within  the  past  few  years  the  theological  seminaries, 
and  even  the  colleges,  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  these  things. 
Theological  education  has  Been  disproportionately  abstract,  linguistic, 
and  antiquarian.  It  has  taught  God's  will  for  Israel,  rather  than  for 
the  American  Republic;  the  letter  of  ancient  languages,  rather  than 
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the  spirit  of  modern  institutions.  A  young  preacher  once  read  me  a 
sermon  filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  abstract  propositions  about 
the  proper  relations  of  the  soul  to  its  Maker.  When  he  had  finished 
I  said  to  him,  "  That  is  a  first-rate  sermon  of  its  kind,  but  for  every 
sermon  of  this  kind  you  ought  to  write  one  of  the  other  kind." 
"What  other  kind?"  he  asked.  "Why,"  I  said,  "this  is  all  about 
the  way  to  save  the  soul.  The  other  kind  of  sermon  should  show 
what  use  to  make  of  the  soul  after  it  is  saved :  how  the  saved  soul 
should  behave  in  the  home ;  how  it  should  do  business ;  how  it  can 
make  the  community  happier  and  better ;  how  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
husband  or  wife,  of  father  or  son,  of  neighbor  or  friend,  of  workman 
or  employer,  of  owner  of  wealth  or  holder  of  office,  of  citizen  or 
patriot."  "Oh,"  said  the  young  preacher,  in  despair,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  these  things."  The  college  and  the  seminary  must 
see  to  it  that  the  preachers  of  the  future  do  know  something  about 
these  things  to  start  with,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  they 
know  how  to  study  these  things  in  connection  with  their  future  work. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  stages  in  the  reform  will  carry  the 
last  with  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Let  the  church  take  upon  itself  the 
charitable,  philanthropic,  social,  and  reformatory  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  its  neighborhood  and  village ;  let  all  good  people  join  hands 
to  accomplish  definite  social  results;  let  such  an  enterprising  and 
united  church  look  to  its  minister  for  guidance,  leadership,  encourage- 
ment, and  inspiration  to  carry  on  this  work  persistently  and  effectively 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  minister 
will  have  something  real,  vital,  interesting,  and  practical  to  talk  about. 
He  will  still  go  to  his  Bible  for  his  text ;  but  he  will  know  what  text 
he  wants  and  why  he  wants  it.  He  will  rely  on  his  commentary  as 
before;  but  for  the  exposition  merely,  not  for  the  "application."  He 
will  draw  his  motive  as  now  from  his  theolog}^,  or  rather  from  the 
God  of  whom  it  tells  him ;  but  his  appeal  will  not  be  a  perfunctory 
passage  at  the  end,  but  the  close  and  constant  connection,  maintained 
from  first  to  last,  between  the  highest  ideals  and  the  plainest  duties. 
Such  a  message  will  come  straight  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
minister,  and  go  straight  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  peo])le. 
Such  preaching,  based  on  thorough  comprehension  of  the  concrete 
situation,  enforced  by  motive  and  example  drawn  from  God's  wider 
dealings  with  his  people,  uttered  with  the  directness  and  simplicity  with 
which  a  leader  and  a  master  always  speaks  about  things  he  clearly 
understands,  will  vindicate  anew  the  i)reaclier's  place  and  power. 
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Is  there  any  practical  way  by  whicli  these  remedies  may  be  ap- 
plied? There  is  a  possible  way;  but  one  hesitates  to  suggest  any 
form  of  organization,  for  fear  that  if  attempted  it  would  soon  harden 
into  one  more  of  the  numberless  competitors  already  in  the  field.  The 
real  line  of  division  among  Christians  to-day  is  not  between  denomi- 
nations, but  between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  men  in  all  denomina- 
tions. Each  denomination  has  its  members  who  lay  stress  upon  the 
fantastic,  the  traditional,  the  formal,  the  arbitrary,  in  their  modes  of 
worship,  their  articles  of  faith,  and  their  forms  of  polity.  Each  de- 
nomination has  also  men  who  care  first  and  foremost  for  that  common 
Christ-like  life  which  all  denominations  are  striving  to  embody,  and 
whose  only  attachment  to  sect  is  due  to  the  accident  of  birth  and  early 
association,  or  preference  for  the  more  simple  or  more  dignified  way 
of  doing  things  which  their  denomination  represents.  The  former 
class  in  every  denomination  can  be  counted  on  for  nothing  more  than 
the  patching  up  of  the  worn  and  faded  sectarian  garments.  They  are 
not  strong  enough  to  renovate  the  old ;  but  they  are  strongly  enough 
intrenched  to  prevent  the  old  organizations  from  lending  themselves, 
as  organizations,  to  any  organic  union. 

The  only  hope  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  broader  men  in  all  the 
denominations  of  a  town  coming  together  and,  in  entire  disregard  of 
existing  denominational  lines,  forming  themselves  into  the  church  of 
Christ  in  the  town,  and  calling  a  minister  without  reference  to  his 
denominational  affiliations,  solely  on  his  merits  as  a  leader  of  men  in 
spiritual  life  and  work.  It  would  be  necessary  to  confine  the  creed 
of  such  a  town  church  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  truth 
and  life.  Belief  in  a  Father  who  wills  the  good  of  all  his  children ; 
belief  in  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  God's  loving  will  and  the  reve- 
lation of  man's  spiritual  ideal ;  belief  in  the  spirit  of  love  as  the  source 
of  individual  blessedness  and  social  well-being ;  belief  in  the  family, 
the  state,  the  school,  the  library,  the  reading-room,  the  social  circle, 
the  happy  holiday,  the  club,  the  honest  piece  of  work,  the  fair  bar- 
gain, the  helping  hand,  the  restful  Sabbath,  the  house  of  public  wor 
ship,  the  Bible,  and  the  church  as  essential  means  for  the  realization 
of  God's  will  for  man  and  of  man's  own  ideal  of  a  noble,  generous, 
joyous  life — these  would  be  the  essential  articles  of  faith  for  a  church 
which  should  undertake  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  coun- 
try town. 

A  town  which,  on  some  such  broad,  practical  basis,  should  offer  a 
cordial  welcome  and  adequate  support  to  a  minister,  would  have  no 
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difficulty  in  finding  a  man  capable  of  developing  in  the  people  an  in- 
creasing consciousness  of  these  spiritual  relations,  a  growing  loyalty 
to  these  spiritual  institutions,  and  a  spreading  enthusiasm  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  spiritual  duties.  There  are  such  men.  When  the 
present  generation  of  college  and  seminary  students  is  in  the  field, 
there  will  be  many  more.  The  increased  salary  and  the  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  which  the  town  church  would  afford  would 
easily  call  the  right  men  from  the  denominational  churches.  The 
transfer  from  a  denominational  to  a  town  church  would  be  regarded 
as  a  recognition  of  organizing  as  distinct  from  mere  preaching  power ; 
it  would  mark  one  as  an  all-round  man,  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  his 
fellows  in  all  that  concerns  spiritual  well-being.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
motion. 

The  movement  must  come  from  the  towns  themselves,  through  the 
men  and  women  in  and  out  of  existing  churches  who  appreciate  the 
insuperable  evils  of  the  existing  denominationalism,  and  are  deter- 
mined at  all  costs  to  have  a  vigorous  and  healthful  spiritual  life  estab- 
lished in  its  place.  These  earnest,  sensible  people  exist  in  every 
town.  They  are,  however,  without  leadership,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  An  informal  association  of  broad-minded  ministers  and 
large-hearted  laymen  from  all  denominations  might  do  something  to 
help  on  the  movement,  by  way  of  arranging  details  of  organization 
and  suggesting  to  such  town  churches  ministers  of  sufficient  breadth 
of  theological  view,  tact  and  capacity  for  administration,  sociological 
training  and  practical  experience.  Ten  such  ministers  could  be  found 
to-day  for  every  church  that  would  accept  them  on  these  terms.  Such 
a  movement  would  revolutionize  the  religious  condition  of  our  coun- 
try towns  in  twenty  years.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it;  the  men  are 
ready;  the  colleges  and  seminaries  are  full  of  men  who  would  enter 
eagerly  into  a  work  so  full  of  hope  and  promise.  Sheer  financial 
bankruptcy  is  forcing  upon  the  most  reluctant  communities  the  choice 
between  something  like  this  and  spiritual  death. 

The  narrow  ecclesiastical  faction  that  contents  itself  with  giving 
to  a  few  favored  individuals  free  passes  to  a  future  heaven,  that  oc- 
cupies itself  exclusively  with  the  forms  of  its  worship  and  the  phrases 
of  its  creed,  that  entertains  itself  with  elaborate  rites  or  eloquent  dis- 
courses, has  had  its  day,  and  is  already  dying  of  inanition  in  the 
country  regions.  Whether  paganism  shall  take  the  vacant  place,  or 
there  shall  be  planted  there  a  broader,  richer,  nobler  church,  is  the 
most  serious  spiritual  problem  that  confronts  American  Christianity 
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to-day.  For  the  country  is  tlie  fountain  of  the  nation's  life.  Sociol- 
ogists tell  us  that  "  only  the  agricultural  class  possesses  permanent 
vitality;  from  its  overflow  the  city  population  is  formed,  displaced, 
renewed."  "Any  city  population,  if  left  to  itself,  would  die  out  in 
four  generations."  "  The  city  is  an  inland  lake,  fed  by  constant 
streams,  but  without  an  outlet."  As  are  the  fountains,  so  will  be 
stream  and  lake.  The  problem  of  rural  Christianity  is  the  problem  of 
national  Christianity  stated  a  few  generations  in  advance.  For  the 
adequate  solution  of  the  problem,  neither  convictions,  nor  men,  nor 
money  are  lacking.  The  one  thing  needed  is  some  means  by  which 
the  forces  which  are  now  so  wastefully  scattered  and  hopelessly  di- 
vided may  be  united  and  applied. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde. 

BOWDOIN  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  May,  1892. 
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The  first  impression  one  gets  in  studying  the  results  of  tHe  Gov- 
ernment census  of  the  churches  is  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
religion  in  the  United  States.  We  find  represented  here  almost  all 
the  varieties  that  the  Old  World  has  produced,  with  many  that  are 
peculiarly  American.  We  have  the  Eoman,  the  Greek,  the  Eusso- 
Greek,  the  Armenian,  the  Old  and  the  Converted  Catholics — all  Euro- 
pean in  origin  except  the  last.  We  have  Judaism,  Conservative  and 
Eeformed;  Paganism,  American  and  Asiatic — American  as  repre- 
sented in  the  worship  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  Asiatic  as  observed  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  Then  there  is  a  bewildering  variety  of  Protes- 
tant denominations  which  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  an  orderly  and 
scientific  arrangement.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  of  course 
the  outcome  of  the  work  begun  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Eeformed  Episcopal  church  is  a 
division  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  body.  The  latter  we  regard  as 
of  English,  the  former  as  of  American,  origin.  So  far  it  is  easy  to 
keep  the  essential  distinctions  clearly  in  mind.  Congregationalism, 
as  we  all  know,  came  to  us  in  the  "  Mayflower  " ;  but  Unitarianism  is 
an  American  development  out  of  it. 

Methodism  was  brought  over  from  Ireland  and  nourished  by  Eng- 
lish missionaries.  As  the  result  of  the  seed  thus  planted,  we  have 
under  the  Methodist  genus  so  many  species  that  the  ordinary  student 
becomes  hopelessly  confused  in  trying  to  find  clear,  positive  elements 
of  distinction  in  the  names  of  the  dozen  or  more  different  branches. 
The  oldest  of  these  names  is  the  Methodist-Episcopal,  and  the  student 
will  ascertain  that  it  belongs  to  the  largest  body.  That  is  definite  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  here  is  the  Methodist-Episcopal  church.  South.  The 
Methodist-Episcopal  church  is  represented  in  every  State,  South  as 
well  as  North,  although  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Northern  Methodist  church.  Another  similar  name 
is  the  Union  American  Methodist-Episcopal  church — a  small  body 
hidden  behind  a  large  name,  which  conveys  no  hint  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  composed  of  colored  members.     Not  to  make  too  formidable  an 
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array  of  Methodist  titles,  I  may  simply  mention  that  there  are  three 
other  distinct  colored  bodies  employing  the  term  Methodist-Episcopal 
with  such  slight  variation  as  the  word  African,  Colored,  or  Zion  may 
indicate.  Besides  these,  there  are  Protestant,  Free,  Primitive,  Wes- 
leyan,  Congregational,  Independent,  and  other  varieties  of  Methodists 
— making  fourteen  churches  in  all.  Twelve  of  these  have  been  devel- 
oped under  the  influence  of  American  ideas.  There  are  three  other 
denominations  which  have  Methodistic  institutions,  though  not  his- 
torically a  part  of  Methodism.  Here  are  fifteen  varieties  belonging  to 
American  soil. 

The  same  perplexity  will  attend  the  study  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist  divisions.  No  distinction  is  conveyed  by  the  names  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States.  The  only  way  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  fact  that  the  body  with  the  shorter 
name  is  confined  to  the  South,  while  the  other  has  the  bulk  of  its 
members  in  the  North.  There  are  four  Eeformed  Presbyterian 
branches,  with  names  so  nearl}?"  alike  that  various  expedients  have  to 
be  resorted  to  when  it  is  desired  to  refer  to  each  one  separately. 
There  are  twelve  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  family,  nine  of  which 
are  American  differentiations. 

Of  the  Baptists,  the  Eegular  and  Missionary  Baptists  are  the  chief 
body,  existing  in  the  form  of  Northern,  Southern,  and  Colored  wings ; 
Primitive  or  Old-School  Baptists  are  also  Eegular  but  not  Mission- 
ary; the  Old  Two-Seed  in  the  Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists  are  a 
variety  of  the  primitive  type ;  the  Free,  the  Free-Will,  the  General,  the 
General  Free-Will,  the  Original  Free-Will,  are  all  slight  variations  ap- 
plying to  the  same  stock  of  Arminian  Baptists ;  the  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists exist  in  two  divisions ;  and  the  Six-Principle  Baptists  are  Bap- 
tists who  hold  six  principles  of  doctrine  and  practice  as  of  special 
importance.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  German  Baptists  or  Dunk- 
ards,  who  baptize  by  trine  immersion,  and  exist  in  three  divisions  and 
still  other  bodies.  The  Dunkards  came  originally  from  Germany. 
Their  divisions  have  developed  recently. 

The  Lutherans  and  the  Mennonites  are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
of  division.  There  are  four  general  bodies  of  Lutherans  and  twelve 
independent  synods.  The  Mennonites,  though  numbering  only  about 
41,500  in  all,  are  divided  into  no  fewer  than  twelve  branches.  After 
running  through  the  list  and  reading  such  titles  as  Amish,  Old  Amish, 
Apostolic,  Eeformed,  Defenceless,  and  Old  (Wisler)  Mennonites,  the 
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learner  will  feel  like  adopting  the  method  of  the  deacon  who  came 
upon  an  insoluble  scriptural  problem  and  "  look  the  difficulty  boldly 
in  the  face  and  pass  on."  The  census  list  of  actual,  distinct  denomina- 
tions, including  communistic  societies,  foots  up  to  about  140.  For  fully 
a  hundred  of  these  we  can  claim  American  origin,  either  by  the  pro- 
cess of  division,  as  in  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  families,  or  by  the  adoption  of  new  doctrines  or  princi- 
ples, as  in  the  case  of  the  Adventists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Universalists, 
Unitarians,  Spiritualists,  Christian  Scientists,  Mormons,  etc. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  back  to  their  ultimate  cause  or 
causes  those  tendencies  to  new  denominations  and  to  divisions  in  ex- 
isting denominations  which  are  so  manifest  in  American  religious  his- 
tory. This  would  be  no  easy  matter;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
intermingling  in  our  population  of  diverse  race  elements  would  be 
found  an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  The  coming  together  of 
men  of  different  tongues,  different  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
different  habits  of  thought,  and  particularly  of  different  early  educa- 
tion, as  citizens  of  a  country  which  gives  the  utmost  freedom  to  all 
systems  of  religion  and  no  exclusive  favors  to  any,  cannot  be  without 
curious  and  striking  results.  We  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  as 
an  outcome  currents,  counter-currents,  and  eddies  of  religious  thought ; 
here  a  movement  toward  laxity  in  practice  and  doctrine,  there  a  des- 
perate clinging  to  disciplinary  and  doctrinal  peculiarities ;  a  grading 
up  and  a  grading  down ;  a  tendency  to  lay  increased  emphasis  on  the 
observance  of  the  sacraments  and  rituals,  and  a  tendency  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  and  many  other  signs  are  open  to  the 
investigation  of  the  observer.  But  no  tendency  of  the  time  seems 
to  me  so  powerful  an  impulse  as  that  toward  liberalization.  This  ex- 
plains in  large  degree,  I  think,  the  multiplication  of  divisions.  Take 
the  Dunkards  as  an  illustration.  This  denomination  is  of  German 
origin.  A  band  of  Dunkards  came  across  the  sea  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1719.  They  were  a  very  simple  peasant  people,  exclusive  in  thought 
and  habits  of  life,  interpreting  the  Bible  literally  and  endeavoring  to 
find  in  it  directions  for  every  act.  They  were  in  the  world,  but  not  a 
part  of  the  world ;  they  deliberately  shut  out  its  fashions  and  follies 
from  their  lives ;  they  erected  every  possible  barrier  against  its  influ- 
ences ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  all  their  peculiarities 
against  the  continuous  siege  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  began  al- 
most insensibly  to  relax  their  discipline ;  then  they  modified  some  of 
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their  practices;  then  they  found  that  innovations  had  come  among 
them  in  the  form  of  Sunday-schools,  high-schools,  musical  instruments, 
and  departures  from  the  severe  plainness  of  dress  which  they  had 
formerly  considered  essential,  and  in  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and 
beard.  This  tendency  naturally  met  with  opposition  from  the  older 
element,  and  the  result  was  division  a  few  years  ago ;  and  there  is  now 
a  progressive,  a  conservative,  and  an  ultra-conservative  or  old-order 
branch.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  most  of  the  numerous  divi- 
sions among  the  Mennonites,  and  to  those  among  the  Eeformed  Pres- 
byterians and  other  bodies.  The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  1837  into  New  and  Old  School  branches  was  the  most  striking 
instance  in  our  history  of  the  power  of  liberal  ideas  in  theology,  not 
excepting  even  the  Unitarian  controversy  among  the  Congregational 
churches. 

The  problem  of  religious  increase,  like  the  problem  of  growth  of 
population,  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  immigration.  To  this 
source  some  of  our  leading  churches  owe  a  phenomenal  increase. 
The  Eoman  Catholic  church  and  the  various  branches  of  the  Lu- 
theran communion  have,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  had 
their  numerical  strength  enormously  increased  by  the  new-comers 
from  other  lands.  The  Irish,  German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian 
immigration  has  poured  a  continuous  stream  into  the  Eoman  Catholic 
church,  and  made  it  the  most  polyglot  church  in  the  country.  It 
has  priests  to  minister  to  its  six  and  a  quarter  million  communicants, 
in  the  English,  German,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Hungarian, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  languages.  In  addition  to  the  great 
numbers  who  have  come  across  the  ocean,  the  French  Catholic  Cana- 
dians have  swarmed  over  our  Northern  borders  into  New  England, 
and  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  we  find  more  than  four 
Catholic  worshippers  to  one  Congregational.  There  are  a  million 
communicants  in  the  Catholic  church  in  those  six  States,  against 
230,000  in  the  Congregational  churches.  This  is  one  of  the  striking 
results  of  immigration  and  migration;  for  while  immigration  has 
brought  Catholics  in,  migration  has  taken  Congregationalists  out  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  to  the  great  West.  New  Eng- 
land is  Eoman  Catholic. 

Of  the  great  influx  from  Germany,  the  Eoman  Catholic  church 
has  received  a  large  share ;  but  much  has  also  gone  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  and  German  Eeformed  churches,  particularly 
the  former.     Add  to  this  the  large  immigration  from  Scandinavia  and 
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Denmark,  most  of  which  is  Lutheran,  and  you  account  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  1,200,000  Lutheran  communicants.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
other  churches  secure,  by  evangelization,  a  portion  of  this  German 
and  Scandinavian  element,  which,  both  in  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tions, is  diffusing  itself  among  various  denominations. 

The  present  census  of  religious  bodies  will  show,  when  the  results 
are  fully  tabulated  and  published,  a  few  months  hence,  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  churches  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 
It  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  not  only  how  many  communicants, 
congregations,  and  church  edifices,  with  their  seating  capacity  and 
value,  each  denomination  had  in  1890,  but  all  these  facts  will  be 
given  by  counties  and  States,  and  also  by  cities.  As  the  cities  pre- 
sent, with  their  crowded  and  diverse  elements  of  population,  important 
problems  in  evangelization,  it  will  be  of  no  little  advantage  to  have, 
for  the  first  time,  an  adequate  statement  of  the  religious  facilities  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  census  will  show  also  what  has  been  done  reli- 
giously for  the  negro  and  what  he  has  done  for  himself ;  but  we  shall 
be  without  the  materials  for  comparisons  of  growth  or  loss  by  decades, 
unless  they  are  obtained  from  other  sources.  This  is  the  first  census 
which  the  Government  has  taken  of  the  religious  bodies  and  tabu- 
lated. In  connection  with  the  tenth  census,  much  information  was 
gathered  by  Dr.  Henry  Kandal]  Waite,  but  it  was  not  tabulated. 
Such  religious  statistics  as  were  given  in  former  censuses  seem  to 
have  been  compiled  from  denominational  sources.  Not  a  few  denom- 
inations appear  in  the  tables  of  the  eleventh  census,  which  never 
gathered  and  published  statistics  before.  A  thorough  basis  for  com- 
parison will  not  be  possible,  therefore,  until  the  next  census  is  taken. 

But  we  may  turn  with  much  confidence  to  the  yearly  reports 
which  a  number  of  the  leading  denominations  are  accustomed  to  give. 
Some  of  these  denominational  returns  are  gathered  with  much  care, 
and  are  quite  as  trustworthy  as  statistics  in  general  are  apt  to  be. 
Those  of  the  Presbyterian  churches — North,  South,  and  United — of 
the  Congregational,  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
(North  and  South),  the  Dutch  Eeformed,  and  the  German  Keformed 
churches,  are  to  be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate,  and  there  is  a  number 
of  other  denominations  which  give  considerable  attention  to  the  col- 
lection of  their  statistics.  Special  difficulties  have  met  the  Lutherans 
in  their  attempts  to  gather  exhaustive  annual  reports,  but  they  Lave 
in  late  years  attained  to  a  larger  degree  of  accuracy. 
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The  Koman  Catholic  church  has  in  this  respect  lagged  far  behind 
other  churches.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  annual  returns 
of  the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations  are  sufficiently  correct ; 
but  it  has  made  no  effort  to  secure  an  exact  report  of  communicants. 
Its  year-books  have  been  accustomed  only  to  give  an  "  estimate  "  of 
the  "  Catholic  population  "  of  the  various  dioceses.  The  priests  report 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths  and  baptisms,  but  do  not  make  an 
actual  count  of  communicants,  or  even  of  "  population."  The  prac- 
tice has  been  to  estimate  the  "population  "  of  a  diocese  on  the  basis 
of  the  priests'  returns  for  births  and  deaths.  The  results  of  this  pro- 
cess may  or  may  not  be  approximately  correct.  They  have  not, 
however,  been  satisfactory  to  many  leading  Catholics.  The  late  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  a  leading  authority  in  the  church,  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  them.  His  name  appeared  as  editor  of  Sadlier's  "  Cath- 
olic Directory  "  in  1884,  and  he  announced  his  purpose  to  be  to  obtain 
as  speedily  as  possible  materials  for  a  table  of  "  Catholic  vital  statis- 
tics as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  Catholic  population."  The  next  year 
the  column  headed  "  Catholic  Population  "  disappeared.  A  foot-note 
in  connection  with  the  table  of  vital  statistics  ran  thus : 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  years  these  items  can  be  furnished  by  all  dio- 
ceses, so  as  to  present  some  absolute  Catholic  statistics.  When  these  are  acces- 
sible, the  questions  arising  from  them  can  be  settled  without  any  wild  or  design- 
ing invention  of  figures." 

The  attempt  to  perfect  this  table  was  abandoned  after  a  few  years, 
and  estimates  of  Catholic  population  reappeared.  Parish  priests  do 
not  keep  a  registry  of  their  communicants  as  most  Protestant  pastors 
do ;  at  least  it  is  not  a  rule  among  them  to  do  so.  Some  parishes 
are  very  populous.  One  is  reported  which  contains  17,500  souls.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  and  revise  yearly 
a  list  of  communicants  in  such  large  parishes. 

The  census  returns  for  the  Catholics  are  of  communicants;  that  is, 
baptized  children  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  their  first  commu- 
nion are  not  included.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  secure  in 
each  diocese  trustworthy  returns  of  communicants.  Some  Catholics 
have  criticised  the  results  as  being  below  the  actual  figures ;  but  in 
reply  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  knows  what  the  "  actual  figures  "  are, 
apart  from  the  census,  that  the  census  returns  are  vouched  for  by 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  or  other  diocesan  authorities,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  discredited  until  something  more  than  "  estimated  Cath- 
olic population  "is  offered  in  proof  of  their  inadequacy. 
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The  claim  that  the  Koman  Catholic  church  has  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years  would  appear  to  be  well  supported.  The  facts  of  the 
large  immigration  from  Catholic  countries,  of  the  multiplication  of 
dioceses,  of  the  increase  of  parishes  and  priests,  may  be  pleaded  in 
justification  for  it.  The  census  gives  the  number  of  communicants  in 
1890  as  6,250,045.  Sadlier's  "  Catholic  Directory  "  gave  as  the  "  esti- 
mated Catholic  population  "  in  1880,  6,367,330.  If  85  per  cent  ^  of 
this  number  be  taken  as  representing  communicants,  we  get  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  the  figures  5,412,230.  This  would  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  837,815  communicants  in  the  ten  years,  a  percentage  of 
about  15.48.  This  is  astonishingly  low.  The  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  total  population  of  the  country  in  the  same  period  was  24.86.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  rate  of  Catholic  increase  fell  below  that  of 
the  general  population.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Obviously,  that  the 
figures  for  1880  were  too  high.  If  they  were  reduced  by  412,000  the 
percentage  would  be  more  nearly  correct.  What  they  ought  to  have 
been,  of  course,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  there  is  reason  enough  to  believe 
that  they  were  much  too  large.  The  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  growth  of  the  church  is  not  to 
be  explained  away  by  attributing  it  to  the  losses  the  church  has  sus- 
tained through  mixed  marriages  and  the  departure  of  children  from 
the  faith  of  their  parents. 

Of  the  Protestant  churches,  the  Methodist- Episcopal  is  at  once 
among  the  largest  and  most  aggressive.  The  census  gives  it  a  total 
of  2,229,281  communicants.  In  1880  it  reported,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  1,707,000.  Here  is  a  net  increase  of  522,281  in  the 
ten  years,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  52,228  a  year.  The  percentage  is  a 
little  more  than  30,  or  five  per  cent  larger  than  the  increase  of  the 
population. 

'  Census  Bulletin  No.  101,  which  contains  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  says  : 

"  As  the  Roman  Catholic  church  always  gives  in  its  published  annual  sta- 
tistics the  number  of  baptized  members  or  population  instead  of  communicants, 
the  census  appointee  in  each  diocese  was  requested  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  census  schedules  and  furnish  the  number  of  communicants,  in  or- 
der that  the  statistics  of  all  denominations  might  be  uniform.  According  to 
mformation  received  from  bishops,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  church  for  baptized 
persons  to  make  their  fir^t  communion  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven 
years.  Baptized  persons  below  the  age  of  nine  years  are  not  included,  therefore,  in 
the  census  returns.  Some  ecclesiastical  authorities  estimate  that  members  of 
this  class  constitute  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  tlie  population  of  the  church,  which, 
of  course,  embraces  both  baptized  members  and  communicants." 
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Let  us  next  take  the  four  principal  Presbyterian  churches,  the 
first  two  chiefly  occupying  the  States  of  the  North  and  the  latter  two 
those  of  the  South : 

Churches.  Communicants  in  1880.       Communicants  in  1890. 

Presbyterian,  North 573,178  788,224 

United 80,830  94,402 

"              South 120,028  179,721 

"             Cumberland 110,000  164,940 

This  shows  a  net  increase  of  215,046,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  church;  18,572,  or  less  than  17  per  cent,  in  the 
United  branch;  59,693,  or  not  quite  50  per  cent,  in  the  Southern 
church ;  and  54,940,  or  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  Cumberland  body. 
This  indicates  an  average  growth  in  these  four  churches  of  about  39 
per  cent.  The  low  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church 
is  due  to  several  causes,  among  which  its  somewhat  strict  terms  of 
communion  and  the  fact  that  it  appeals  largely  to  the  Scotch  element 
in  our  population  are  prominent. 

We  should  not  naturally  expect  that  the  Dutch  Keformed  churcli 
would  show  a  large  rate  of  increase.  It  has  ministered  chiefly  to  the 
Dutch  and  their  descendants,  and  the  immigration  from  Holland  has 
not  been  heavy.  Its  sister  body,  the  German  Eeformed,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  had  great  opportunity  in  the  large  influx  from  Germany. 

Churches.  Communicants  in  1880.       Communicants  in  1890. 

Dutch  Reformed 78,922  92,970 

German      **         161,000  204,018 

The  Dutch  church,  it  appears,  has  gathered  14,048,  or  less  than  18 
per  cent,  and  the  German  church  43,018,  or  somewhat  under  27  per 
cent. 

What  the  German  and  Scandinavian  immigration  has  done  for 
the  various  Lutheran  bodies  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  their 
aggregate  of  communicants  was  712.240  in  1880— doubtless  a  little 
below  the  real  figures— it  was  1,199,514  in  1890,  a  clear  gain  of  487,- 
274,  or  more  than  68  per  cent.  Even  this  high  percentage,  however,  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Jews,  who  advanced  from  50,000  mem- 
bers of  synagogue  in  1880  to  130,496  in  1890— a  net  increase  of  80,- 
496,  or  160  per  cent.  Immigration  was  also  the  source  of  this  extra- 
ordinary growth. 

With  two  additional  instances  these  comparisons  must  close — the 
census  statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Baptist  bodies,  which 
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v/ould  be  likely  to  yield  interesting  results,  not  having  been  published 
as  yet.  Doubtless  no  two  denominations  would  be  likely  to  feel  in 
smaller  measure  the  eli'ects  of  immigration  than  the  Congregational 
and  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  There  were  of  the  former  in  1880,  384,- 
382;  in  1890  there  were  512,771.  Here  is  a  gain  of  128,489,  or  a  little 
more  than  33  per  cent.  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  a  native  denomina- 
tion of  pretty  vigorous  growth  in  the  West  and  the  Southwest  and 
the  border  States  of  the  South,  Congregational  in  polity.  Baptist  in 
mode  of  baptism,  and  advocating  as  a  leading  principle  the  restoration 
of  the  "  lost  unity  of  believers  and  so  of  the  Church  of  Christ  " — the 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  added  to  their  numbers  in  ten  years  upward 
of  291,000,  if  their  somewhat  uncertain  returns  for  1880  be  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  census  gives  them  641,000,  against 
360,1)00  in  1880,     This  is  a  gain  of  more  than  83  per  cent. 

The  total  of  communicants  of  the  denominations  passed  in  review, 
according  to  the  census,  is  12,487,382.  The  same  denominations  had 
in  1880,  9,739,760.  The  consequent  gain  is  2,747,622,  or  28.21  per 
cent.  This— taking  no  account  of  the  obvious  mistakes  in  the  Catholic 
returns  for  1880,  which  robs  that  church  of  its  just  share  of  prosper- 
ity— is  3.35  per  cent  higher  than  the  growth  of  the  population  for  the 
same  period.  In  the  census  returns  yet  to  be  published,  the  Baptist, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  and  some  other  churches  may  be  expected  to 
show  a  heavy  percentage  of  gain;  while  a  few  other  bodies  have 
scarcely  more  than  held  their  own.  It  seems  likely  that  the  percent- 
age above  given  will  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  when  the 
census  is  completed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  census  will  be  its  revela- 
tions concerning  the  value  of  the  property  held  for  the  use  of  wor- 
shippers. Returns  are  made  of  the  value  of  edifices,  their  furniture, 
and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  has  10,221  organizations,  or  churches,  chapels,  and  stations, 
the  value  of  church  property  is  given  at  $118,381,516.  The  various 
Lutheran  bodies,  with  8,427  organizations,  have  $34,218,234  thus  in- 
vested ;  the  three  Reformed  churches — Dutch,  German,  and  Christian 
—$18,744,242;  the  two  bodies  of  Jews,  $9,754,275;  the  four  branches 
of  Friends,  $4,451,834;  and  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  nearly 
$95,000,000.  The  returns  for  about  a  hundred  denominations,  with 
some  of  the  largest  not  included,  make  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$463,000,000,  representing  about  88,000  organizations  or  congrega- 
tions, a  considerable  portion  of  which  worship  in  halls,  school-houses, 
35 
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or  private  houses.  This  vast  sum,  which  is  sure  to  attract  th^  atten- 
tion of  those  economists  who  believe  that  church  property  ought  not  to 
be  exempt  from  taxation,  does  not  include  parsonages  or  any  other 
church  property  than  that  used  for  worship ;  nor  does  it  take  account 
of  buildings  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  or 
theological  seminaries,  or  church  schools,  or  orphan  asylums,  etc. 

The  financial  side  of  Christianity  and  other  forms  of  religion  rep- 
resented among  us  has  never  been  studied  by  competent  observers. 
It  is  a  subject  of  vast  proportions  and  of  corresponding  importance. 
The  census  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  willing  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  matter  a  mass  of  information  which  has  never 
been  given  before,  except  by  a  few  of  the  churches.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  may  be  enlarged  in  the  next 
census,  so  as  to  include  other  property  owned  and  used  for  religious 
purposes,  and,  if  possible,  the  amounts  raised  in  the  census  year  for 
church  expenses,  the  support  of  missions  (home  and  foreign),  and  for 
definitely  religious  objects.  Keligion  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  senti- 
ment, or  of  spiritual  exercise,  or  of  moral  instruction ;  it  has  a  material 
side  which  is  of  great  importance  to  society  and  the  state. 

Henry  K.  Carroll. 
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Thomas  Francis  Bayard  {Democratic  Duty  and  Opportunity)  was  born 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1828,  and  educated  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  After  a  few 
years  of  mercantile  life  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  studied  law  in 
Wilmington  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1851.  In  1869  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  1884,  when  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Cleveland. 

George  Frisbie  Hoar  {Reasons  for  Republican  Control)  was  born  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  in  1826,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1846,  and  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1849.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1868  to  1876,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1876.  Since 
that  time  he  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  written  considerably  on  political  and  kindred  topics 
for  the  magazines. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  {A  New  Poet),  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1850.  He  has  won  distinction  as  a 
specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  as  a  writer  on  medical  science,  and  as  a  con- 
tributor of  fiction  and  articles  of  a  literary  character  to  the  leading  popular 
magazines.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
several  other  scientific  societies.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  literary  as  well 
as  scientific  aft'airs. 

E.  O.  Leech  {The  Fall  of  Silver  and  its  Causes)  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  about  forty-two  years  ago.  He  was  graduated  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Mint  Bureau  about 
1873.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  bureau.  He  has  frequently  appeared 
in  the  House  before  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and 
is  regarded  as  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  coinage. 

Timothy  Dwiqht  {Education  for  Wome7i  at  Yale),  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1828,  after  graduating  from  Yale,  in  1849,  studied  theology  for  throe 
years  and  then  taught  there  urtU  1855,  when  he  studied  for  two  years  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1858  he  became  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  New- 
Testament  Greek  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary.  In  1886  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  Yale. 

A.  C.  Benson  {The  Training  of  Boys  at  Eton)  is  one  of  the  masters  at 
Eton,  the  celebrated  English  school.  The  careful  study  which  he  has  given 
to  the  systems  which  prevail  in  the  leading  boys'  schools  of  England,  and  his 
experience  as  a  teacher,  make  him  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he 
treats. 
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John  B.  Moore  {Needed  Reform  in  Naturalization)  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware in  1860,  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1883.  In  1885  iie  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Department  of  State, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
This  office  he  held  till  1891,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  international 
law  in  Columbia  College.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  several  legal  works, 
including  a  treatise  on  extradition,  and  he  is  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law. 

Wilbur  Olin  Atwater  ( What  the  Coming  Man  Will  Eat)  was  born  in 
1844,  in  Johnsburg,  N.  Y.,  graduated  as  A.  B.  at  Wesleyan  in  1865  and  as 
Ph.  D.  at  Yale  in  1869,  studied  in  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity since  18/3.  He  was  director  of  the  first  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  the  United  States,  the  work  of  which  was  done  in  1875-77  in  the 
chemical  laboi  .tory  of  Wesleyan,  and  he  was  made  director  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  organized  in  1888  as  a  central  bureau  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  also  director  of 
the  Storrs  (Connecticut)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Henry  C.  Adams  {The  Slaughter  of  Railway  Employees)  was  graduated 
at  Iowa  College  in  1874,  and  four  years  later  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  lecturer  in  Cornall 
and  Johns  Hopkins  universities  in  1880,  and  also  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1881.  From  1882  to  1887  he  directed  the  department  of  political  econ- 
omy in  Cornell  as  well  as  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  in  1887  he 
assumed  the  professorship  of  political  economy  and  finance,  which  he  still 
holds.  In  1888  he  was  made  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  following  year  took  charge  of  the  department  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  S]'^''^enth  Census.  He  is  the  author  of  ' Public  Debts:  An  Essay 
in  the  Science  oi  Finance,"  and  other  works. 

John  Knowles  Paine  {Shall  We  Have  Endowed  Opera  f)  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1839.  His  musical  education  was  completed  in  Berlin.  In 
1862  he  became  instructor  in  music  at  Harvard,  and  in  1876  was  given  a  full 
professorship,  which  he  still  retains.  He  has  composed  an  oratorio,  a  mass, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  compositions.  He  is  at  present  at  work  on  a 
grand  opera.    He  stands  in  the  first  rank  among  American  composers. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde  {Impending  Paganism  in  New  England), 
born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1858,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1859  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1861.  In  1885  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College,  The  college 
has  prospered  greatly  under  his  ministrations,  and  he  has  won  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  educator.     He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  leading  reviews. 

Henry  K.  Carroll  ( What  the  Census  of  Churches  Shows)  was  born  in 
Dennisville,  N.  J.,  1848.  He  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  Havre  Re- 
publican," at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  in  1868;  assistant  editor  of  "The  Metho- 
dist," 1869;  assistant  editor  of  "Hearth  and  Home,"  1870;  religious  editor  of 
"  The  Independent "  in  1876,  of  which  he  is  now  the  religious  and  political 
editor.  He  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Eleventh  Census  in  1889.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Syracuse  University  in  1885. 
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NECESSITY   FOR   UNIFORM   STATE   LAWS. 

Americans  with  slight  knowledge  of  Asiatic  castes  sometimes  de- 
scribe Brahmins  as  rule-burdened  animals.  Oriental  politeness  re- 
strains Brahmins  from  making  retort  that  no  men  are  bound  by  a 
larger  number  or  greater  variety  of  rules,  properly  called  laws,  than 
the  self-styled  free  men  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  No  im- 
partial American  jurist  can  fail  to  admit  that  our  law  is  complex,  di- 
verse, and  bulky.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  qualities  in  our  law? 
Do  these  qualities  constitute  defects  in  law?  If  they  do,  what  remedy, 
if  any,  is  available  by  us? 

The  American  Revolution  was  preeminently  a  conservative  revo- 
lution. Its  leaders,  while  aiming  to  destroy  the  political  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  in  America,  were  no  less  intent  upon  preserving  the 
English  law^s  regulating  private  rights  in  America.  Succeeding  as 
those  leaders  did  in  securing  both  objects,  America  inherited  a  body 
of  laws.  This  inherited  body  of  English  laws  was  complex.  Sufficient 
evidence  for  proof  will  be  suggested  by  the  single  fact  that  when  the 
English  colonies  in  America  emerged  from  the  colonial  condition  into 
that  of  independence,  the  law^s  by  which  they  were  governed  consisted, 
first,  of  the  common  law  of  England,  so  far  as  they  had  tacitly  adopted 
it  as  suited  to  their  condition ;  secondly,  of  the  statutes  of  England  or 
of  Great  Britain  amendatory  of  the  common  law,  which  they  in  like 
manner  adopted ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  colonial  statutes.  This  inherited 
body  of  P]nglish  laws  was  also  diverse.  The  causes  which,  as  early  as 
1776,  had  produced  this  result  may  be  discovered  in  the  varying  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions  of  England  and  America  and  of 
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the  different  English  colonies  in  America,  and  in  the  independent  at- 
tempts of  those  colonies  to  change  their  inherited  English  law  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  wants  of  American  society. 

The  issue  of  the  Eevolution  opened  the  way  for  free  development 
of  this  complex,  diverse,  and  bulky  English  law  into  American  law. 
Of  the  three  organs  which  had  previously  formulated  legal  rules  for 
American  communities,  independence  removed  the  first — the  king  in 
Parliament;  it  left  unimpaired  the  second — the  common  law  courts  of 
the  colonies,  now  States  (which  have  become,  in  almost  all  of  our 
commonwealths,  also  equity  courts);  it  increased,  by  removing  the  fric- 
tion of  foreign  interference,  the  functional  vigor  of  the  third — the  legis- 
latures of  the  colonies,  now  States.  The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1789  did  not  essentially 
impair  the  power  of  these  surviving  law-producing  organs — the  State 
courts  and  the  State  legislatures.  Its  substantive  effect  was  to  give 
America  an  additional  set  of  law-producing  organs,  to  wit,  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  Federal  Congress,  and  to  divide  all  subject-matters  for 
legal  regulation  between  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  An  in- 
cidental effect  of  this  apportionment  of  sovereign  powers  by  which  con- 
trol over  the  few  subject-matters  of  national  interest  was  granted  to  the 
United  States,  which  as  such  has  no  common  law,  and  by  which  con- 
trol over  the  many  subject-matters  which  are  of  local  interest  was  re- 
served to  the  States  which  have  a  common  law,  was  to  perpetuate  in 
the  States  the  conditions  which,  in  the  colonies,  had  tended  to  make 
American  law  complex,  diverse,  and  bulky.  During  the  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  1789,  new  causes,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
the  steam-engine,  the  rise  of  giant  industries,  the  tendency  to  corporate 
organization,  the  rapid  growth  and  increasing  mobility  of  both  pop- 
ulation and  capital,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  wide  extension  of 
credit,  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  domination  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  have  united  to  create  demand  for  many  changes  in  American 
law  which,  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  each  State  was  left  free  to 
make  according  to  its  own  will.  These  changes  have  been  effected  by 
two  different  agencies:  State  courts  and  State  legislatures. 

The  first  of  these  agencies.  State  courts,  have  proceeded  by  exten- 
sion and  modification  of  the  old  law  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
new  conditions.  This  process  of  unacknowledged  judicial  legislation 
which  issues  in  case  law  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  lawyers,  the  safest 
mode  of  legislation  and  the  means  by  which  many  of  the  greatest 
improvements  have  been  wrought  in  the  substantive  part  of  the  law 
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during  the  last  century.  But  it  is  undeniable  tliat  the  unceasing  use 
of  this  mode  of  legislation  by  independent  courts  of  many  States 
and  the  acceptance  by  all  these  courts  of  the  doctrine  of  precedents, 
which  makes  every  decided  case  a  ]jart  of  the  law  with  which  its  prac- 
titioners must  acquaint  themselves,  has  worsened  the  form  of  Ameri- 
can law  with  each  successive  jeav.  Thus  the  complexity  of  our  case 
law  long  ago  began  to  justify  its  popular  description  as  "  a  legal 
chaos  " ;  its  diversity  now  makes  it  even  for  experts  "  a  wilderness  of 
single  instances  " ;  its  bulk  threatens  soon  to  tax  human  capacity  to 
digest,  for  though  the  recorded  cases  of  England,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1327),  fill  only  about  three  thousand  vol- 
umes of  reports,  those  of  the  United  States  published  since  1789  al- 
ready fill  about  four  thousand  volumes,  while  current  decisions  are 
adding  to  this  body  of  American  reports  about  one  hundred  volumes  an- 
nually. The  second  of  these  agencies.  State  legislatures,  have  by  stat- 
utory enactment  sought  to  bring  the  law  into  harmony  with  new  con- 
ditions. The  history  cf  the  United  States  might  be  cited  most  aptly 
in  support  of  the  judgment  of  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  that  "  the  capi- 
tal fact  in  the  mechanism  of  modern  states  is  the  energy  of  legislatures." 

In  the  first  years  of  our  constitutional  history  two  causes  began  to 
work  in  America  which  together  go  far  to  explain  this  energy  in  our 
legislative  bodies.  The  first  was  the  democratic  spirit  which,  after 
finding  literary  expression  in  the  writings  of  the  encyclopedists  and 
bearing  its  first  fruit  in  the  American  and  the  French  revolutions,  en- 
gendered the  belief  that  judge-made  law  was  aristocratic  and  that  the 
popular  will  should  be  able  to  realize  its  objects  immediately.  The 
second  was  the  spread,  as  beneficial  results  were  observed  to  follow 
the  abolition  of  certain  inherited  institutions  and  the  repeal  of  certain 
feudal  laws,  of  that  most  j^ersistent  of  modern  political  superstitions, 
the  belief  that  all  human  ills  may  be  exorcised  by  the  sovereign  spe- 
cific of  a  legislative  "Be  it  enacted."  Influenced  by  these  beliefs, 
Americans  have  sought  to  effect  the  greatest  number  of  the  changes 
they  have  desired  in  the  most  important  element  of  our  inherited  rules 
of  conduct,  the  common  law,  by  the  processes  of  legislative  enactment. 

Despite  the  waning  of  this  tendenc}^  to  change  the  common  law  by 
legislative  enactment  which  now  has  become  pronounced  in  the  older 
States,^  the  present  rate  of  multiplication  of  statutes  in  the  United 
States  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  law.     Including  the  Na- 

'  See  article  entitled  *' State  Statute  and  Common  Law,"  in  "Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,"  vol.  ii.,  No.  1,  pp.  117,  118,  March,  1887. 
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tional  Congress  and  tlie  Territorial  legislatures,  there  are  now  forty- 
seven  independent  legislative  bodies  sitting  annually  or  biennially  in 
the  United  States.  Though  only  five  States  now  prescribe  regular 
annual  sessions  for  their  legislatures,  and  though  several  new  States 
try  to  limit  each  session  to  sixty  or  ninety  days,  some  thirty  sessions 
of  legislative  bodies  which  may  codify,  or  add  to,  or  alter,  or  repeal 
the  common  law  are  still  held  each  year  within  the  limits  of  our  na- 
tional territory.  The  yearly  product  of  these  legislative  bodies,  which 
sometimes  is  cited  to  illustrate  "  the  natural  fecundity  of  low  organ- 
isms," is  from  four  to  eight  thousand  statutes.  Many  of  these  enact- 
ments are  found  to  be  so  crude  or  incongruous  or  unneeded  that  they 
are  repealed  speedily.  Still  this  multiplication  of  statutes  goes  on 
from  year  to  year  until  the  certainty  of  the  law  is  lost  amid  their 
confusion  and  their  contradiction,  and  periodical  revision  and  partial 
codification  is  admitted  to  be  necessarj^ 

What,  it  now  may  be  asked,  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  the 
operation,  during  the  first  century  of  our  national  life,  of  these  two 
agencies,  State  courts  and  State  legislatures,  upon  the  diversity  of 
American  law?  The  most  conclusive  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
given  by  the  simplest  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
our  several  States  upon  such  subjects  as  the  following:  ^ 

1.  Marriage  and  Divorce. — Marriage,  (a)  Age  of  consent.  In 
several  States,  the  statutes  being  silent,  the  age  of  consent  remains  as 
at  common  law — fourteen  in  the  male,  twelve  in  the  female.  In  other 
States  the  statutes  declare  the  age  of  consent  to  be  as  follows:  in 
Iowa,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  sixteen  in  the  male,  fourteen  in 
the  female;  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  seventeen  in 
the  male  and  fourteen  in  the  female;  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  eighteen  in 
the  male,  fifteen  in  the  female;  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  eighteen  in  the  male,  sixteen  in  the  female ; 
in  Washington  and  Montana,  twenty-one  in  the  male,  eighteen  in  the 
female;  in  New  York,  twenty-one  in  the  male,  fourteen  in  the  female. 
(I))  Prohibited  degrees.  In  most  States  these  are  substantially  the 
same,  but  some  important  or  curious  variations  are  found.  For  illus- 
tration: No  man  can  marry  his  first  cousin  by  blood  in  eleven  States. 
No  man  can  marry  his  mother-in-law  in   nineteen  States.     In  most 

'See  "American  Statute  Law,"  1886,  by  Frederic  J.  Stimson,  arts.  610,  613, 
620-635,  260,  264,  and  270  ;  also  "Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  1889,"  j^assim. 
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States,  marriages  contracted  bj  persons  within  prohibited  degrees  are 
void  ah  initio  ;  in  a  few  States  thej  are  only  voidable,  (c)  Marriages 
out  of  the  State.  Most  States  apply  to  marriages  prohibited  by  their 
law,  when  such  marriages  are  contracted  elsewhere,  the  rule  of  private 
international  lavf  that  a  marriage  valid  in  a  State  or  country  where 
made  is  valid  everywhere.  But  important  exceptions  exist.  Thus 
marriages  prohibited  for  miscegenation  are  void,  though  solemnized 
out  of  the  State,  in  Mississippi.  So  ])rohibited  marriages  are  voidable 
by  decree  of  court  when  both  parties  were  resident  in  the  State,  and 
went,  with  the  intention  of  returning  and  in  order  to  evade  the  mar- 
riage laws,  to  another  State  or  country,  where  the  marriage  v/as  solem- 
nized, and  then  did  in  fact  return  to  the  home  State,  in  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

(d)  License.  In  some  States  officials  are  forbidden  to  issue  a  mar- 
riage-license to  a  male  under  twenty-one  or  a  female  under  eighteen, 
and  in  other  States,  if  either  party  is  under  twenty-one,  except  upon 
the  written  or  personal  application  or  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
(e)  Ceremony.  Marriages  may  be  solemnized  in  all  the  States  by  any 
minister,  priest,  or  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  most  States  he  must 
be  ordained  or  licensed.  Other  persons  who  may  solemnize  a  marriage 
in  the  different  States  vary  in  statutory  description  as  widely  as  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  any  person  who  may  be  licensed  hy  the  county 
court  in  Virginia  on  giving  a  bond  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, any  superintendent  of  a  deaf-and-dumb  institution  in  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  and  the  wardens  of  the  town  of  New  Shoreham  in  Ehode 
Island.  In  some  States  a  "common-law  marriage  "  is  valid — that  is,  a 
marriage  entered  into  by  mutual  agreement  of  a  man  and  woman  to 
live  together  as  liusband  and  wife,  without  any  ceremony  being  per- 
formed or  public  declaration  being  made,  their  agreement  being  found 
by  court  or  jury  from  the  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the  parties, 
or  from  the  proof  of  cohabitation,  or  from  the  general  reputation  re- 
sulting from  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  Several  States  require  wit- 
nesses to  a  marriage,  but  the  number  varies :  in  New  York,  one;  in 
Khode  Island,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  AVyoming,  two;  in  Louisiana,  three ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  twelve. 

Divorce,  (a)  Causes.  South  Carolina  has  no  divorce  laws.  The 
legal  causes  for  absolute  divorce  recognized  by  the  other  States  vary 
in  number  from  one  in  New  York  to  fourteen  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  kind  from  adultery  in  all  the  States  to  habitual  indulgence  in 
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violent  and  ungovernable  temper  in  Florida,  or  any  such  misconduct 
or  other  cause  as  is  deemed  by  the  court  sufficient  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  marriage  relation  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Washington, 
and  Arizona,  {h)  Equal  diversity  exists  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  in  respect  to  the  following  particulars:  the  courts  having  juris- 
diction in  divorce  cases ;  the  period  of  required  residence  in  the  State 
before  filing  the  petition,  which  varies  from  five  years  in  Massachu- 
setts to  ninety  days  in  the  Dakotas;  the  kind  of  service  required 
upon  the  defendant;  the  evidence  required  or  allowed;  the  mode  of 
finding  the  facts,  which  in  most  States  is  by  court,  but  in  others  must, 
or  may  upon  demand  of  either  party,  be  by  jury;  the  intervention,  if 
the  petition  for  divorce  is  unopposed,  of  some  official  of  the  State; 
the  facilities  for  hasty  or  secret  trial,  and  remarriage. 

(c)  Foreign  divorce.  Most  of  the  States  accept  the  rule  of  private 
international  law  that  a  divorce  legally  decreed  in  another  State  or 
country  is  valid  everywhere.  But  if  an  inhabitant  of  one  State  obtains 
a  divorce  in  another  State  or  country  for  any  cause  which  occurred  in 
the  first  State  wdiile  the  parties  resided  there,  or  which  would  not  au- 
thorize dissolution  of  the  marriage  there,  such  a  divorce  is  not  deemed 
valid  in  all  the  States.  Thus  in  South  Carolina  the  courts  refuse  to 
recognize  a  divorce  granted  by  the  courts  of  another  State  even  in 
cases  where  both  parties  to  the  marriage  resided  in  the  State  granting 
the  divorce  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  suit,  provided  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  several  cases  the  courts  of  that 
State  have  held  second  marriages  of  persons  so  divorced  invalid,  and 
the  children  of  such  marriages  illegitimate.  So  in  New  York,  which 
allows  absolute  divorce  for  only  one  cause,  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
held  that  while  a  divorce  may  be  valid  in  the  State  where  granted, 
and  while  a  second  marriage  m  such  State  may  be  valid  in  New  York, 
the  divorce,  if  disallowed  by  its  laws,  cannot  be  deemed  valid  in  New 
York,  and  the  divorced  man  or  woman,  if  resuming  residence  in  that 
State  after  a  second  marriage,  may  become  liable  to  punishment  for 
bigamy.  Many  States,  notwithstanding  the  prolific  social  evils  which 
may  be  entailed  by  judicial  decrees  which,  assuming  to  divorce  a  mar- 
ried couple,  and  doing  so  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  leave  them  married  still  in  other  States  or  in  foreign 
countries  in  which  either  may  chance  to  be  found,  allow  their  courts 
to  take  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  though  neither  party  can  prove 
a  domicile  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  residence  in  the  State  where  the 
divorce  is  sought. 
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2.  Wills,  (a)  Capacity  to  make  wills.  In  most  States,  every 
male  aged  twenty-one  and  every  female  aged  twenty -one  and  unmar- 
ried, being  of  sound  mind,  may  dispose  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
by  will ;  in  others,  every  male  aged  twenty-one  and  every  unmarried 
female  aged  eighteen ;  in  others,  every  person,  male  or  female,  aged 
eighteen ;  in  two  States,  Iowa  and  Texas,  every  married  person,  or 
person  who  has  been  married,  whatever  be  his  or  her  age;  in  one, 
Oregon,  every  woman  married  to  a  person  of  full  age ;  in  two,  Wis- 
consin and  Kansas,  every  woman  of  eigliteen,  if  married ;  in  Nebraska, 
all  women  of  sixteen,  if  married;  in  Georgia,  every  person  aged  four- 
teen, male  or  female;  in  New  Mexico,  every  male  of  fourteen  and 
female  of  twelve,  (b)  Execution  of  wills.  In  nearly  all  States,  all 
wills  except  nuncupative  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  testa- 
tor; but  in  a  considerable  number  they  may  be  signed  by  some 
other  person  by  the  testator's  express  direction,  and  in  his  presence, 
and  in  a  few  States  wills  must  still  be  sealed  with  the  testator's  seal, 
(c)  Acknowledgment  of  wills.  In  several  States  the  law  requires  that 
the  testator  must  either  sign  or  acknowledge  his  signature  in  the 
presence  of  each  or  all  of  the  witnesses ;  and  in  a  few  States  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  testator  should,  at  the  time  of  subscription  or 
acknowledgment,  declare  the  instrument  to  be  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, {d)  Witnesses  to  wills.  In  all  States  the  will  and  signature 
must  be  attested  and  subscribed  by  witnesses ;  in  a  few  States  by  three 
witnesses,  in  most  States  by  two  witnesses.  These  witnesses  must,  in 
most  States,  sign  in  the  presence  of  the  testator ;  but  in  several,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Utah,  and  South  Carolina, 
they  must  also  sign  in  presence  of  each  other;  and  in  a  few.  New 
York,  California,  Arkansas,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Utah,  they 
must  sign  at  the  request  of  the  testator. 

Such  being,  it  is  believed,  fair  examples  of  the  existing  whimsical 
diversity  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  is  that  quality  which  con- 
notes  complexity  and  bulkiness  a  defect  in  our  laws?  Only  an  af- 
firmative answer  to  this  question  seems  possible.  Slightly  variant  laws 
of  the  several  States  upon  a  few  unimportant  subjects  m.ay  entail 
only  casual  inconvenience  and  trifling  expense,  but  such  marked  di- 
versity of  rules  of  conduct  upon  many  important  subjects,  of  which 
illustrations  have  been  given,  makes  inevitable  what  all  civilized 
peoples  have  adjudged  an  evil,  and  what  Burke  aptly  described  as 
the  essence  of  tyranny — uncertainty  of  the  law.  Doubt  about  which 
law,  among  many,  applies  to  a  given  state  of  facts  often  facilitates  com- 
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mercial  fraud,  loosens  the  family  bond — the  ultimate  cement  of  civil- 
ized society — and  practically  legalizes  various  admitted  immoralities. 
Attempt  to  solve  that  doubt  involves  constant  and  gross  waste  of  capi- 
tal by  suitors  and  of  skilled  labor  by  bench  and  bar,  which  is  avoida- 
ble, since  its  cause  is  not  inherent  imperfection  of  language  but  mul- 
tiplicity of  rules.  The  resulting  delaj^s  in  finding  which  law,  among 
many,  applies  to  the  case,  sometimes  are  substantial  denials  of  jus- 
tice. Further,  the  original  justification  of  many  of  the  differences  in 
the  laws  of  the  several  commonwealths  no  longer  exists.  The  varying 
social  conditions  and  institutions  of  the  different  States  in  1789  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  their  natural  expression  in  diversity  of  laws.  But 
the  industrial,  commercial,  and  ^^olitical  revolutions  of  the  intervening 
century  (1789-1889)  have  brought  about  a  social  unification  in  Amer- 
ica, never  before  known  throughout  so  extensive  a  territorj^,  and  have 
produced  an  American  nation — a  people  knit  together  by  like  senti- 
ments and  like  interests,  coextensive  with  the  United  States. 

With  increasing  social  unification,  our  States  are  fast  becoming,  if 
they  have  not  already  become,  commercially  one.  Such  diversity  of 
laws,  therefore,  as  now  exists  in  these  forty-f our  commonwealths  tends 
to  become  23urely  obstructive.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  not 
jDrobable  that  either  vested  interests  would  be  endangered  or  healthy 
growth  be  hindered  by  like  regulations.  In  fact,  though  the  dictum 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Texas  vs.  White,  7  Wall.,  pp.  700-725,  that 
"  the  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union, 
composed  of  indestructible  States,"  accurately  expresses  a  legal 
principle,  the  Constitution,  if  it  is  to  fullil  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established,  must  be  so  interpreted  and  so  applied  from  generation 
to  generation  as  to  recognize  the  biological  fact  that  both  Nation  and 
States  are  living  organisms  of  changing  and  progressive  wants. 

What  remedy,  if  any,  is  available  for  this  evil — diversity  of  State 
laws?  No  answer  to  this  question,  presumptively,  is  entitled  to  so 
great  respect  as  that  of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  which  attend  and  follow  every  change  of  law.  The 
United  States  has  a  large  body  of  such  experts.  Their  organization, 
th.e  "  American  Bar  Association,"  with  its  eleven  hundred  members 
representing  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  and  including  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  legal  profession,  may  be  assumed  to  express,  with 
substantial  accuracy,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  these  experts.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  association,  specified  in  its  constitution  adopted 
in    1877,   is    "to  promote    uniformity    of   legislation  throughout  the 
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Union."  The  present  movement  for  nniform  State  laws  appears  to 
have  been  initiated  by  the  association  in  1882,  by  its  recommending 
the  passage  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of 
two  acts,  an  act  to  permit,  but  not  to  make  mandatory,  one  form 
of  acknowledgments  of  instruments  affecting  real  estate  and  an  act 
to  prevent  fraudulent  divorces,  by  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
in  suits  for  divorce  to  cases  in  which  at  least  one  of  the  parties  is 
domiciled,  and  not  merely  resident,  in  the  State  where  the  divorce  is 
sought.  The  first  act,  which  if  universally  adopted  would  essentially 
simplify  transfers  of  titles,  was  adopted  in  Missouri  in  1883.  The 
second  act,  which  did  not  aim  at  uniformity  of  legislation  among  all 
the  States  in  respect  to  grounds  of  divorce,  but  simply  to  prevent 
fraud,  has  been  adopted  in  Minnesota  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  1889  the  "American  Bar  Association  "  advanced  this  move- 
ment by  formally  expressing  its  opinion  that  uniformity  in  the  laws  of 
the  several  States,  especially  those  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
descent  and  distribution  of  property,  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  and 
execution  and  probate  of  wills,  was  desirable,  and  by  appointing  a 
committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  State,  to  compare  the  laws  of 
the  different  States  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  to  report  such  rec- 
ommendations as  would  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In  1890  this 
association,  adopting  the  first  report  of  this  committee  on  uniform 
State  laws,  recommended  the  passage  by  each  State,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories, of  an  act,  modelled  upon  a  recent  statute  of  New  York,  sub- 
stantially in  the  following  terms : 

*'  The  governor,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  appoint,, 
b}'  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  commissioners,  who  are  liereby 
constituted  a  board  of  commissioners  by  the  name  and  style  of  commissioners  for 
the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the  United  States.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  examine  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce,  insolvency', 
the  form  of  notarial  ceitificates,  descent  and  distribution  of  propertj^  acknowl- 
edgment of  deeds,  execution  and  probate  of  wills,  and  other  subjects ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  means  to  effect  an  assimilation  and  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the 
States,  and  especially  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  wise  and  practicable  for 
this  State  to  invite  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
vention to  draft  uniform  laws  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  and  adoption  of 
the  several  States,  and  to  devise  and  recommend  such  other  course  of  action  as 
shall  best  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  act." 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  and  through  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  local  councils  of  the  "  American  Bar  Association,"  com- 
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missions  on  "uniform  State  Jaws  have  been  created  daring  the  past  two 
years  in  five  additional  States  upon  the  model  of  New  York.  These 
States  are  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  Thus  six  States,  containing  a  large  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  have  committed  themselves  to  this  movement. 
The  high  character  and  professional  experience  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  is  an  earnest  of  faithful  labor  and  wise  conclusions. 

Early  in  1891  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  uniform  State 
laws  of  the  "American  Bar  Association  "  addressed  circular-letters  to 
each  member  of  that  committee,  and  also  to  several  judges  of  the  high- 
est State  courts  and  to  lawyers  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  inter- 
state law,  requesting  answers  to  the  following  questions:  1.  What 
special  evils  or  inconveniences,  if  any,  result  in  your  State  from  the 
present  want  of  uniformity?  2.  In  what  respect,  if  any,  is  greater 
uniformity  desirable  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
in  respect  to  marriage,  divorce,  jurisdiction  and  residence  in  divorce 
cases,  descent,  distribution,  vs^ills,  probate,  insolvency,  notarial  certifi- 
cates, commercial  paper,  acknowledgment  of  deeds?  3.  If  greater 
uniformity  is  desirable,  how  far  is  it  practicable? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  answers  received  is  re- 
markable. They  show  that  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  exists 
upon  the  following  points:  (1)  That  variant  and  conflicting  laws  pro- 
duce in  all  the  States  the  special  evils  or  inconveniences  of  perplexity, 
uncertainty,  and  confusion,  with  consequent  waste,  a  tendency  to 
hinder  freedom  of  trade  and  to  occasion  unnecessary  insecurity  of 
contracts,  resulting  in  needless  litigation  and  miscarriage  of  justice; 
(2)  that  greater  uniformity  on  all  the  subjects  designated  is  desirable 
and  is  most  urgently  and  immediately  needed  in  matters  affecting 
directly  the  business  common  to  and  coextensive  with  the  whole 
country,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the  collection  of  debts, 
the  transmission  of  property,  the  nature,  validity,  negotiability,  and 
construction  of  commercial  paper,  and  the  formalities  of  all  legal  in- 
struments and  the  proofs  of  their  authenticity ;  (3)  that  sudden,  rad- 
ical, and  fundamental  changes  in  the  laws  of  divorce,  descent,  and  dis- 
tribution, however  desirable,  would  meet  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  in  most  States  changes  would  be  more  likely  to  be  adopted,  if  at 
all,  after  the  general  advantages  of  uniformity  in  commercial  matters 
had  been  demonstrated  by  experience;  (4)  that  the  desired  unifor- 
mity can  be  secured  best  by  concurrent  legislative  action  in  the  vari- 
ous States.     At  its  last  annual  meeting,  in  August,  1891,  the  "  Amer- 
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ican  Bar  Association,"  accepting  the  second  report  of  its  committee  on 
uniform  State  laws  embodying  this  statement  of  professional  opinion 
and  announcing  that  six  States  bad  appointed  commissions  on  uniform 
State  laws,  renewed  its  recommendation  tbat  sucb  commissions  be 
created  by  each  State,  and  by  Congress  for  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  pledged  its  officers  and  members  to  a 
hearty  cooperation  both  in  the  establishment  and  work  of  such  com- 
missions. 

Such  are  the  initial  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  movement 
for  uniform  State  laws.  In  view  of  the  general  admission  that  the 
object  sought,  like  regulation  of  many  subjects  now  regulated  by  di- 
verse rules,  is  desirable,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  such  regula- 
tion of  certain  subjects  recently  expressed  by  such  influential  bodies 
as  the  "National  Board  of  Trade"  and  the  "American  Banker's 
Association,"  it  remains  for  those  States  which  have  not  yet  joined  in 
this  movement  to  inquire  what  objections,  if  any,  exist  to  the  mode 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Two  objections  arc  made, 
each  of  which  seems  plausible,  but  is  believed  to  be  unsound. 

First,  some  supporters  of  the  principle  of  State  rights  allege  that 
"a  systematic  movement  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  may  destroy 
the  autonomj^,  or  at  least  the  individuality,  of  the  States;  that  even 
a  self-imposed  uniformity  tends  to  centralization,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  excellent  principle  of  self-government."  This  objection  has  been 
well  answered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
uniform  State  laws  of  the  "American  Bar  Association,"  the  Hon.  Ly- 
man D.  Brewster,  of  Connecticut.     lie  says : 

"  The  argument  for  greater  leg-al  unity  lies  in  tlie  national  unity.  Our  people 
to-day  in  their  business,  contiactual,  and  commercial  relations  are  one  people — 
one,  just  as  they  are  one  and  homogeneous  in  language,  education,  literature, 
and  in  their  whole  civic  and  social  life.  Variance,  dissonance,  contradiction, 
nay,  any  unnecessary  diversity  in  the  fifty  subdivisions  of  the  one  American 
j)eople,  in  the  general  laws  affecting  the  whole  people  in  their  business  and 
social  relations,  cannot  but  produce  perplexity,  imcertainty,  and  damage.  .  .  . 
If  local  self-government  means  government  of  a  locality  by  that  locality  in  mat- 
ters that  pertain  solely  or  especially  to  that  locality,  it  is  apparent  that,  from  its 
definition,  that  excellent  principle  has  little  to  do  with  those  matters  which  affect 
and  interest  the  whole  nation  as  much  as  any  of  its  parts." 

Secondly,  some  supporters  of  the  principle  of  nationality  allege  that 
the  object  sought  can  be  better  and  more  permanently  secured  by 
Congressional  action,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.     That  this  method  of  dealing  with  variant 
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and  conflicting  laws  would  tend  to  bring  about  more  complete  uni- 
formity and  greater  permanence  tlian  can  follow  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  different  States,  and  might  issue  in  what  its  advocates  call 
"national  unification  of  the  law,"  is  admitted,  but  insuperable  prac- 
tical difficulties  bar  its  adoption.     It  will  suffice  to  specify  three. 

First,  Congress,  as  now  constituted  and  organized,  is  already  too 
much  burdened  to  do  its  work  well.  What  else  means  the  failure  of  the 
Fifty -first  Congress  to  incorporate  in  the  enrolled  bill  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  and  filed  in  the  State  Department,  and  now  is  popu- 
larly called  the  McKinley  Act,  an  important  section,  relating  to  to- 
bacco and  snuff,  which  is  known  to  have  been  adopted  by  both  House 
and  Senate?  What  else  explains  the  passage  by  the  same  Congress, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1891,  of  an  act  to  establish  circuit 
courts  of  appeal,  to  hold  their  first  terms  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  1891,  and  such  drafting  of  that  act  that  if  its  error  had  not 
been  discovered  and  amended  before  adjournment,  cases  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ajDpellate  jurisdiction  then  pending  therein  would 
have  been  swept  from  its  docket? 

Secondly,  Congress,  by  its  failure  to  exercise  the  power  now  vested 
in  it  to  prescribe  uniform  laws  upon  some  subjects,  raises  the  pre- 
sumption that  if  its  power  was  extended  hj  constitutional  amendment 
to  other  subjects  in  which  uniform  laws  would  be  desirable,  no  early 
relief  from  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  diverse  rules  would  be  se- 
cured. What  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  omission  by 
Congress  throughout  a  whole  century  to  use  the  power  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Federalist "  as  well  as  later  authorities,  it  has  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  interstate  commercial  paper,  and  so  to  end  all 
annoyance  and  litigation  arising  from  one  kind  of  diverse  laws? 
What  else  can  be  inferred  from  the  disuse  by  Congress,  except  for 
three  brief  periods  (1800-03,  1841-48,  1867-78),  of  its  unquestioned 
power  to  establish  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States,  despite  the  earnest  and  general  demand 
for  such  laws  by  the  great  commercial  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 

try? 

Thirdly,  Congress  could  not  be  vested  with  power  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  pass  laws  upon  most  of  the  subjects  whose  uniform 
regulation  is  desirable,  without  drawing  to  itself  power  to  legislate 
upon  so  many  other  subjects  that  the  equilibrium  between  Eoman 
power  and  Saxon  liberty,  which  our  fathers  sought  to  establish  and 
maintain  through  the  device  of  federalism,  would  be  disturbed,  and 
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local  government  in  matters  of  local  interests — that  priceless  heritage  of 
centuries  of  toil  and  strife  and  sacrifice — would  be  imperilled.  The 
decisive  effect  of  this  subjection  is  recognized  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  uniform  State  laws  of  the  "American  Bar  Association  "  for 
1891,  which  says: 

"  The  Federal  Government  can  never  assume  jurisdiction  of  marriage  and 
divorce  in  the  slightest  degree  without  absorbing*  eventually  all  the  powers  inci- 
dental to  the  subject,  including  family  relations,  property  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  guardianship  of  minors,  custody  and  maintenance  of  children,  legiti- 
macy, and,  in  fact,  everything  that  goes  under  the  title  of  the  domestic  relations, 
and  much  more.  This,  it  is  evident,  the  States  will  not  permit.  And  the  same 
difficulty  lies  in  the  patJi  of  national  action  in  the  other  matters  in  question." 

While  these  objections  to  the  proposal  to  secure  uniform  State  laws 
through  Congressional  action,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  must  be  deemed  conclusive,  it  remains  to  be 
noticed  that  the  plan  for  attaining  that  object  approved  by  the 
"American  Bar  Association  "  is  entirely  safe.  No  State  by  voluntarily 
conforming  any  laws  which  it  now  is  empowered  to  enact  to  a  uniform 
type  could  lose  thereby  its  constitutional  right  to  repeal  or  amend  them 
at  its  pleasure.  The  rise  and  growth  of  this  movement  signifies  that 
American,  society  is  experiencing  wants  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with- 
out more  uniform  laws.  Its  leadership  by  the  "American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation "  is  evidence,  unnceded  by  persons  familiar  with  the  history 
of  law,  that  lawyers,  despite  the  oft-quoted  taunt  that  they  are  "con- 
servators of  ancient  barbarous  usages, "  are  the  real  law-reformers.  The 
hmitation  of  the  present  proposal  to  an  attempt  to  remove  the  most 
annoying  and  serious  statutory  differences  which  can  be  harmonized 
"without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  autonomy  of  the  States  or 
the  freedom  of  judicial  interpretation,"  makes  plain  its  conservative 
character.  Whatever  the  immediate  result  of  this  particular  project 
for  American  law  reform  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  thoughtful 
students  of  our  history  that,  sooner  or  later,  b}^  some  method  the 
growing  consciousness  of  American  nationality  will  find  expression  in 
more  uniform  justice  without  impairing  local  libert3^ 

James  F.  CojjiY. 


THE  COAL  SUPPLY  AND  THE  EEADING  LEASES. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  editor  of  the  FoEUM  to  give  some 
information  regarding  the  recent  transactions  known  in  the  financial 
world  as  ''the  Beading  leases."  It  is  a  privilege  to  do  so,  although  the 
pressure  of  many  duties  permits  me  to  make  only  a  hasty  reference  to 
the  general  features  of  the  subject.  There  are  one  or  two  points  involved, 
however,  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  in  mind  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  question  in  its  relations  to  industry  and  trade. 

There  could — and  let  me  say  this  at  the  outset — be  no  graver  misuse 
of  terms  than  to  call  the  Reading  leases  an  *'  anthracite  trust."  This 
is  the  creation  of  a  phrase  to  attract  toward  the  Reading  railway  the 
unfriendly  crticisms  which  trade  combinations  called  "  trusts  "  have 
awakened  in  certain  circles.  Nothing  has  been  created  by  these 
leases.  Under  the  Reading  charter,  the  railway  has  simply  continued 
its  policy  of  extension  and  enlargement  which  it  has  systematically 
pursued  in  recent  years,  not  only  without  adverse  criticism,  but  with 
the  hearty  and  sincere  commendation  of  the  public  and  the  press ; 
and  I  think  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that  the  many  additions 
and  extensions  acquired  by  the  Reading  company  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  management  prior  to  those  now  under  consideration, 
whenever  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  warrant  a  just  conclusion  con- 
cerning them,  have  resulted  in  every  instance  quite  as  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  communities  affected  by  them  as  to  the  advantage  of 
the  company.  The  "Reading  leases  "  mean  simply  that  corporations, 
each  with  elements  of  strength  and  usefulness  to  the  public  which  the 
others  did  not  possess,  came  into  closer  relations,  the  one  taking  what 
the  others  gave  and  each  giving  what  it  could  with  advantage  bestow. 
The  result  has  been  a  gain  all  around,  not  only  to  those  concerned  in 
the  Reading  management,  but  to  the  public,  in  whose  service  alone  a 
profit  can  be  found.  The  Reading  has  only  followed  the  policy  of  other 
corporations,  a  policy  made  necessary  b}^  the  stupendous  growth  of  the 
country  and  distinctly  authorized  and  encouraged  by  the  statutes  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  though  long  neglected  by  this  company 
from  causes  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  its  management. 
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To  criticise  the  Reading  system  as  a  commercial  monopoly  seek- 
ing artificial  and  oppressive  gains  at  the  expense  of  a  single  article  of 
commerce  is  either  the  misrepresentation  of  ignorance  or  the  libel  of 
a  wanton  spirit.  The  Heading  has  followed  the  example  of  others 
who  have  developed  the  agencies  of  civilization.  By  precisely  such 
combinations  America  grows  in  greatness.  We  had  this  example  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tems. What,  in  a  word,  the  Reading  leases  mean  is  that  compara- 
tively small  and  dependent  lines  are  gathered  into  one  and  made 
strong,  useful,  and  independent.  We  do  what  has  been  done  before, 
and  this  widely-discussed  consummation  should  be  regarded  only  as 
another  step  in  the  path  of  national  progress,  in  that  the  Reading  sys- 
tem becomes  a  more  vigorous  and  potent  factor  in  the  problems  of 
transportation  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  largely  depends. 

The  Reading  system  proposes  to  itself  a  twofold  duty.  It  will 
bring  the  products  of  its  territory — coal  among  the  rest — home  to  the 
consumer  upon  surer  and  better  terms,  and  to  the  manifold  industries 
along  its  various  lines  the  raw  material  and  supplies  which  enter  into 
their  products.  It  wdll  assure  to  the  thousands  of  investors  in  the 
Reading  securities  their  undoubted  right  to  some  return  for  the 
money  invested.  In  this  wnll  be  found  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  the  management  in  negotiating  the  leases.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  is,  or  has  been  recently,  any  material  or  sub- 
stantial competition  between  the  transportation  lines  as  to  the  car- 
riage of  anthracite  coal ;  the  carrying  of  the  coal  from  the  various 
mines  and  from  the  various  regions  is  mainly  determined  by  the  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  lands  or  by  the  necessities  imposed  by  geo- 
graphical location.  Corporations  have  been  formed  acquiring  the  coal 
lands.  These  corporations,  acting  under  existing  law-s,  obtained  their 
})roperties  and  hold  them  by, the  tenure  of  law^  They  are  as  much 
the  possession  of  their  owners  as  a  government  bond  or  the  homestead 
deed.  The  corporations  as  coal-mine  owners  are  in  close  relations 
with  the  Reading  and  other  companies.  As  a  consequence,  the  com- 
petition about  which  so  much  is  written  is  between  individuals  and 
corporations  producing  and  selling  coal,  and  not  betw^een  the  trans- 
portation companies  carrying  the  coal  to  the  market.  This  condition 
is  in  no  wise  altered  by  the  Reading  leases.  The  same  mines  are 
tributary  to  the  same  railroads  as  before;  each  line  serves  the  same 
markets,  and  neither  line  gains  nor  loses  a  ton  of  anthracite  traffic  as 
a  consequence  of  our  transportation  arrangements. 
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In  considering  the  anthracite-coal  question,  we  must  remember 
that  the  supply  is  exhaustible.  We  are  taking  from  a  fixed  quantity, 
the  accretion  of  ages,  which  when  used  can  never  be  re-created  by  any 
agency  known  to  man.  To  squander  this  treasure  is  an  injustice  not 
alone  to  ourselves,  but  to  those  who  come  after  us  and  to  whom  we 
should  not  leave  a  barren  heritage.  Science  enables  us  to  know  ap- 
proximately for  how  many  generations  these  anthracite  deposits  will 
endure,  and  the  student  of  the  coal  problem  can  see  liovv  far  the  peo- 
ple may  hope  to  enjoy  them.  If  they  are  squandered  as  other  resources 
quite  as  valuable  have  been,  we  come  to  the  real  oppression  of  prices, 
for  the  cost  would  advance  as  the  supply  grew  less,  until  coal  became 
an  article  of  luxury.  The  magnitude  of  this  problem  will  be  appreciated 
when  we  reflect  that  thert;  is  now  no  question  more  seriously  considered 
by  English  statesmen  than  the  effect  upon  the  empire  of  the  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Economy  in  production  must  be  observed  by  improved  methods, 
and  in  the  unification  and  strengthening  of  industrial  processes  we 
have  a  more  prudent,  practical,  and  economical  system  of  mining,  en- 
hancing the  security  of  the  investors  in  coal  properties,  promoting  the 
comfort  and  assuring  the  more  regular  employment  of  the  laborer,  and 
all  ultimately  inuiing  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  of  coal,  if  not 
in  the  lowering  of  prices,  when  they  are  already  too  low  considering 
the  cost  of  production,  at  least  in  the  way  of  continuing  the  supply  at 
moderate  prices.  Pennsylvania  has  special  concern  in  this  as  so  many 
of  her  industries  depend  upon  anthracite  coal.  These  vast  and  neces- 
sary institutions  are  concerned  in  its  management.  This  can  best 
come  from  the  economies,  the  unification  of  service  implied  in  the 
Beading  consolidation  as  to  the  matter  of  transportation,  and  from  the 
new  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  coal  producers. 

The  allegation  that  the  prices  of  coal  have  been  advanced  to  extor- 
tionate rates  under  the  recent  arrangements  is  the  burden  of  many 
articles  in  the  press.  I  read  of  "the  untold  millions  "  which  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  meagre  earnings  of  the  poor  as  a  consequence  of  the 
alliances  and  the  proposed  economies  in  the  coal  business.  There  can 
be  no  better  reply  than  to  study  prices  during  the  past  four  years. 
Here  are  the  commercial  circulars  giving  the  prices  in  May,  1892,  at 
the  tidewater  points  of  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and  Perth  Amboy. 
Grate  coal  is  quoted  at  $3.75  a  ton.  This  is  thirty  cents  higher  than 
in  1888,  twenty-five  cents  higher  than  in  1890  and  in  1891,  and  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1889.     These  figures  show  how  little  in  four  years 
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prices  have  varied  from  the  average.  In  egg  coal  the  circulars  quote 
the  May  rate  as  $3.90,  This  was  the  quotation  in  1889,  while  in 
1888  it  was  $4.00,  showing  a  fall  in  four  years  of  ten  cents  a  ton. 
Stove  coal  quoted  at  $4.15  was  the  same  price  in  1889  and  $4.25  in 
1888;  in  that  also  a  decline  from  1888  of  ten  cents  a  ton.  Chestnut 
coal  is  quoted  at  $3.90,  as  against  $4.00  in  1889  and  $4.25  in  1888,  a 
decline  of  thirty-five  cents  a  ton.  Compare  the  May  quotations  of 
grate,  egg,  stove,  and  chestnut  coal  in  1892  with  the  May  quotations 
of  1888,  and  we  see  that  in  grate  alone  has  there  been  an  advance. 
There  has  been  a  fall  of  ten  cents  a  ton  in  egg  and  stove  and  of  thirty- 
five  cents  a  ton.  in  chestnut. 

These  latest  reports  are  cited  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  ad- 
vance over  that  which  ruled  five  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
show  that  coal  in  its  various  forms  has  kept  an  even  pace,  in  some 
years  a  trifle  more  and  in  others  a  trifle  less,  the  average  about  the- 
same,  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  those  mutations  in  the 
supply  and  demand  from  which  no  business,  commercial,  financial,  or 
railway,  is  free.  These  figures  show  also  that  the  Beading  railway  is 
none  the  less  disposed  to  conservative  methods  now  than  when  it  was 
a  part  of  a  struggling  system.  And  in  these  quotations  will  be  found 
the  best  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  the  management  when  the  dec- 
laration is  made  that  the  economies  of  administration  will  not  alone  be 
to  the  security  of  the  investor,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

If  the  argument  w^ere  sound  that  the  policy  of  the  Reading  rail- 
way militated  against  the  public,  such  a  deplorable  result  would  be 
a  novelty  in  industrial  annals.  We  see  what  the  consolidation  of  har- 
monious interests  has  done  in  the  building  of  our  Western  common- 
wealths, the  opening  of  the  way  to  millions  of  homes  which  would 
have  been  sealed  but  for  the  aid  of  railways,  powerful  and  consoli- 
dated, able  to  do  what  would  have  been  impossible  by  weak,  isolated, 
and  helpless  corporations.  There  is  no  instance  where  the  consoli- 
dation— that  is  to  say,  the  strengthening — of  the  railway  has  not  been 
of  benefit  to  the  people.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Reading  consolidation  will  be  an  exception  to  the  unbroken  law  and  be 
inimical  to  the  people.  While  it  is  true  that  the  anthracite-coal  traffic 
is  an  element  of  great  importance,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
only  an  incident  in  the  problems  of  the  Heading  road.  The  company 
has  other  interests  than  anthracite  coal.  If  its  policy  contemplates  a 
permanent  system,  the  becoming  a  part  of  the  structure  of  our 
national  welfare,  it  must  accept  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  is  a  tem- 
37 
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porary  and  diminishing  value,  that  it  will  last  our  time  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  generations  more,  but  that  other  agencies  must  be  cultivated 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  work.  A  large  proportion  of  its  tonnage  is 
anthracite  coal,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
major  part,  and  the  proportion  in  the  general  volume  of  its  business 
will  lessen  from  year  to  year.  The  Eeading  railway  will  carry  coal  as 
it  carries  wheat  and  sugar  and  oil,  but  it  is  not  upon  the  coal  traffic 
that  the  future  of  the  system  depends. 

There  are  many  discussions  as  to  the  mistakes  made  in  the  capi- 
talization of  the  various  companies  in  the  Reading  system,  the  wis- 
dom of  purchases  of  what  might  be  called  dormant  properties  in  past 
years,  and  the  financial  burdens  involved  in  the  necessity  of  holding 
them  for  development.  These  discussions  do  not  apply  to  the  present 
Reading  management.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  conditions  which  it  did 
not  create  and  which  it  is  striving  to  strengthen  and  amend  by  every 
agency  known  to  a  prudent  business  direction  of  affairs.  The  Read- 
ing management  is  charged  so  to  govern  its  properties  that  obligations 
shall  be  met  and  the  rights  of  investors  assured.  This,  as  experience 
shows,  cannot  be  done  by  abandoning  one  interest  to  suit  the  whim  of 
another.  It  can  only  be  continued  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all. 
In  the  management  of  the  coal  supply,  it  is  done  first  by  terminating 
the  squandering  methods  under  which  such  a  large  percentage  of 
mining  has  been  sheer  waste.  It  will  be  done  by  the  prevention  of 
spasmodic  production  and  the  ignoring  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  in  coal  as  in  everything  else  is  sure  to  bring  improvi- 
dence. This  will  prevent  the  inadequacy  of  prices,  and  while  main- 
taining the  investors'  rights,  assure  steady  and  well-paid  work. 

Over-production  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  all  industry.  The  re- 
curring periods  of  ruin  and  depression  which  have  swept  over  the 
country  have  been  invariably  accompanied  by  the  continued  produc- 
Lion  of  some  important  article  of  commerce  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  market,  whether  of  cotton  and  corn,  the  products  of  the  soil,  or 
of  the  iron  and  copper  and  silver  from  our  mines.  The  same  inex- 
orable law  applies  to  anthracite  coal.  Nature  has  imposed  peculiar 
and  unusual  limitations  upon  the  production  and  consumption  of 
anthracite.  These  limitations  govern  and  control  both  supply  and 
demand,  and  must  be  recognized,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  by 
all  concerned.  For  a  brief  season  in  each  year  the  requirements  of 
the  markets  of  the  country  absorb  for  consumption  upward  of  four 
millions  of  tons  per  month  for  a  few  months,  or  at  the  aggregate  rate 
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of  about  fifty  millions  of  tons  per  annum ;  whereas  the  aggregate  con- 
sumption scarcely  exceeds  the  rate  of  forty  millions  of  tons  per  year. 
To  supply  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  fall  season,  the  great 
producing  companies  have  developed  a  capacity  for  production  equal 
to  the  supply  required  at  times  of  the  greatest  activity;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  production  should  be  continued,  regardless  of  the 
demand,  at  the  rate  of  the  full  capacity  of  all  the  mines,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  all  the  evils  of  disastrous  over-production  which  I  have 
pointed  out  would  be  upon  us.  The  entire  storage  capacity  of  the 
country  would  fill  up  and  overflow  in  a  month  or  two,  and  coal  could 
not  be  sold  for  a  dollar  a  ton  nor  for  any  price;  it  could  not  be 
given  away.  This  ruin  and  destruction  would  stop  all  mining  except 
in  the  most  favorable  localities,  throwing  every  producer  into  bank- 
ruptcy. And  enforced  cessation  of  mining  would  soon  produce  the 
real  stringency  which  would  advance  the  price  of  coal  to  exorbitant 
rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  might  be  able  to  withstand  the 
flood  of  disaster,  and  the  hope  of  relief  would  surely  be  a  vain  one, 
since  the  experiences  of  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  would  forbid 
new  capital  from  investment  in  the  hazardous  business  of  mining. 

The  enormous  development  of  the  mining  capacity  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions  and  the  millions  of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  to  en- 
able them  to  produce  coal  at  the  highest  rate  required  by  the  market 
forbid  that  they  should  lie  idle  for  a  moment  at  any  time  when  the 
product  can  be  sold  at  a  moderate  profit.  The  interest  account  accu- 
mulates too  rapidly  upon  these  enormous  investments  to  allow  the 
producers  to  wait,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined,  for  an  unnatural 
market  stimulated  by  a  short  supply.  There  always  has  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  supply  of  mined  coal  in  excess  of  the  immediate  de- 
mand, except  perhaps  occasionally  for  very  short  periods  of  particular 
sizes.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  which 
is  present  everj^where,  but  if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  its  presence 
in  every  market  operates  as  a  prohibition  upon  any  unreasonable  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal,  even  if  the  power  and  disposition  to 
make  such  an  advance  existed,  which  is  impossible  under  any  condition 
of  things.  To  conclude  on  this  point,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  peculiar 
and  unusual  limitations  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  are  likely  to  forbid  the  folly 
of  over-production,  with  its  train  of  disaster,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
will  certainly  prevent  any  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  advance  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  beyond  the  point  of  a  reasonable  pi'ofit. 
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Upon  one  other  point  I  think  a  word  may  be  profitably  added. 
In  the  development  and  augmentation  of  local  industries  along  its 
lines  lies  the  path  of  prosperity  for  the  future  railway  system.  The 
concentration  of  the  industries  of  the  country  in  and  about  the  large 
centres  of  population  has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the  establish- 
ment of  inadequate  rates  for  transportation  at  competitive  points  and 
the  maintenance  of  proportionately  high  rates  at  local  interior  points 
which  became  necessary  to  preserve  a  sufficient  average  revenue  to 
support  the  transportation  system  of  the  country.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  material  reduction  of  what  are  called  through  com- 
petitive rates  has  reached  its  limit,  and  the  competition  of  the  future 
will  be,  not  the  competition  of  the  railroads  among  themselves  for 
the  same  traffic,  but  the  competition  of  the  communities  along  the 
several  lines  of  railroad  with  other  communities  along  other  lines  for 
the  markets  of  the  country ;  and  that  community  which  not  served 
by  lines  of  railroad  reaching  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  rates  com- 
mensurate with  those  enjoyed  by  other  communities  on  other  lines, 
must  fall  behind  in  the  race  for  progress,  and  the  railroad  which  serves 
it  must  follow  in  their  wake.  Perceiving  its  duty  to  the  commu- 
nities upon  whose  prosperity  its  own  depends,  the  management  of  the 
Keading  railway  has  sought  to  equip  it  with  all  the  means  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  broader  field  of  competition  which  the  future  is  sure  to 
open;  and  in  doing  so,  it  has  not  overlooked  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
access  to  all  the  sources  of  supply  which  enter  into  the  industries  along 
its  lines  and  to  the  markets  to  which  their  products  must  be  carried. 

Finally,  to  rescue  the  reading  management  from  complications 
which  we  have  accepted  but  not  created,  to  give  the  Reading  sj^stem 
its  standing  among  the  natural  necessary  transportation  sj^stems  of 
the  Middle  States,  to  make  the  road  an  element  of  strength  to  every 
national  and  local  interest,  industrial  as  well  as  financial,  is  the  under- 
lying thought  of  those  who  consummated  the  Reading  leases.  Expe- 
rience thus  far  confirms  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  that  transaction; 
and  when  it  is  understood  in  all  its  relations  and  ramifications  and 
seen  likewise  in  the  light  of  experience,  there  is  no  apprehension  as 
to  the  reasonable  and  discerning  judgment  of  the  country. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 
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Over  eighteen  millions  of  men  trained  to  arms  stand  ready  for 
battle  in  Europe.  The  labor  of  the  highest  intellects  is  diverted 
from  better  channels  to  the  details  of  war.  National  economics  is  no 
longer  the  single,  if  difRcult,  study  of  yore.  It  is  complicated  with  a 
problem  awful  in  its  intensity.  The  noblest  work  of  the  world,  from 
the  philosophical  or  the  humanitarian  standpoint,  is  perverted  to  igno- 
ble uses.  A  world  in  arms  seems  to  enforce  the  truth  of  Martin 
Luther's  odd  dictum:  "/)er  Kriecj  ist  an  sich  selbst  etwas  GdiilicJies^  da 
er  ein  Weltgesetz  isty  ^  la  the  past,  war  has  in  truth  been  the  great 
civilizer;  but  it  should  to-day  yield  its  province  to  education.  War 
has  been  an  incentive  to  progress;  it  now  clogs  its  wheels.  ^^  Die 
Waffen  nieder  !  ^^  ^  is  no  idle  cry.  If  disarmament  does  not  come  by 
some  process  of  arbitration  now  only  dreamed  of,  it  must  come  by 
starvation  or  by  a  cataclysm.  Civilization  marches  fast,  and  in  quite 
other  channels  than  it  used  to  do;  war  is  now  but  its  ally.  We  are 
approaching  the  time  when  the  Geneva  arbitration  will  become  a  leaven 
to  the  political  kneading  of  the  Continent.  It  was  a  difficult  first  stej), 
even  between  peoples  of  the  same  blood ;  among  the  diverse  tongues 
of  Europe  such  a  triumph  of  civilized  common-sense  is  not  yet  possi- 
ble. But  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  harvest,  though  not  at  hand,  will 
be  gathered  in  due  time.  Even  Moltke,  the  great  apostle  of  war,  con- 
fessed to  faith  in  eventual  rarely-interrupted  peace. 

Meanwhile  to  what  are  these  eighteen  million  soldiers  looking  for- 
ward? Europe  has  never  been  so  perfectly  prepared  for  war;  nor, 
curiously,  has  she  ever  seen  a  time  when  soldiers  were  more  loath 
to  fight.  There  exists  a  marked  and  universal  dread  of  war,  coupled 
with  an  unexampled  ability  to  wage  it.  Not  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
stomach ;  the  morale  of  the  leading  armies  is  of  the  best.  But  Europe 
stands  aghast  at  her  own  weapons.  War  is  ^'</«5i-suicide ;  and  Europe 
gazes  at  the  blade  she  holds  against  her  vitals  and  shrinks  from  the 
thrust.  The  dread  is  born  of  the  certainty  that  a  war  will  be  a  gen- 
eral one,  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  issue.     Even  France,  despite  her 

'  "There  is  something  lioly  in  ilie  very  nature  of  war,  for  it  is  a  law  of  the 
universe."  2  .<  Down  witli  arms  I " 
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■Qiiquenched  thirst  for  revenge,  will  do  nothing  to  provoke  war.  But 
an  accident,  the  foolish  demonstration  of  a  mob  in  Paris  or  the  ill-con- 
sidered utterance  of  the  German  Kaiser^  may  precipitate  war  at  any  mo- 
ment.    Can  we  gauge  the  chances  of  any  of  the  probable  combatants? 

There  are  twenty  countries  contributing  to  the  eighteen  millions 
of  troops.  Of  these,  two  antagonistic  groups  monopolize  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  centre  of  the  Continent  stands  the  German  colossus,  with 
its  allies,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  On  either  hand  are  France  and 
Russia,  a  political  Scylla  and  Charybdis  between  which  the  bark 
freighted  with  European  peace  must  be  steered.  Possessing  all  they 
can  properly  claim,  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  directly 
interested  in  steadying  the  helm,  while  France  yearns  for  her  old 
boundary  and  Russia  proposes — when  the  time  is  ripe — to  seize  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  lesser  powers,  in  case  of  war,  can  complicate  the 
situation  by  joining  either  the  Double  or  the  Triple  Alliance;  but 
immediate  danger  lurks  in  the  statecraft — one  might  say  simply  craft 
— of  the  five  j^owers  named.  England,  by  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing her  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  drawn  to  closer  relations 
with  Italy.  She  looks  askance  at  the  encroachments  in  Africa  of 
France  and  dreads  the  influence  in  Asia  of  Russia.  The  key  of  the 
situation  has  been  thrust  upon  her.  The  substantial  powers  of  Europe 
are  three  or  four  against  two,  in  case  of  a  general  war.  What  are 
their  relative  abilities? 

England  stands  by  hei'self  in  not  having  adopted  the  rule  of  uni- 
versal service.  While  still  ruling  the  waves  so  long  as  there  is  no 
combination  against  her,  Britannia  cannot  claim  to  be  a  military  power. 
She  alone  takes  herself  seriously  as  such.  Since  the  Napoleonic 
struggle  she  lias  had  no  war  which  has  taxed  her  stanchness  to  the 
utmost,  and  this  is  the  only  test  of  military  force.  In  view  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  our  rebellion  and  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
is  it  not  droll  to  see  lier  "  point  with  pride  "  to  such  pigmy  operations 
as  the  Abyssinian,  Ashantee,  Zulu,  Transvaal,  Afghanistan,  or  Egyp- 
tian campaigns?  Yet  to  the  average  Englishman  these  are  clad  with 
more  splendor  than  the  wars  of  the  giants.  This  self-gratulation  is 
much  of  a  piece  with  the  Balaclava  incident,  which  poetry  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  feats  of  arms.  But  however  gallant  that  ride  into 
the  jaws  of  death,  its  prosaic  statistics  show  that  the  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  less  than  37  per  cent,  whereas  more  than  sixty 
regiments  during  our  Civil  War  lost  in  some  one  engagement  over 
50  per  cent,  one  82  per  cent;  yet  few  men  have  even  heard  of  this 
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fact.  In  like  manner  our  Indian  campaigns  sink  into  oblivion 
unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung;  but  in  this  fight  for  civilization 
American  heroism  has  been  illustrated  by  a  warfare  more  constant, 
more  bloody,  and  more  exhausting  than  any  of  England's  campaigns 
for  well  on  to  eighty  years.  We  are  called  and  perhaps  are  a  boast- 
ful people;  but  has  not  our  cousin  across  the  water  retained  a  yet 
larger  slice  of  this  true  *Anglo-Saxon  inheritance?  No  one  doubts  that 
the  English  have  kept  intact  the  true  mettle  of  our  forefathers,  nor 
that,  when  called  on,  the  response  will  come  promptly  and  in  ample 
measure;  but  it  has  lain  dormant  so  many  decades  that  military  pre- 
tensions on  their  part  naturally  provoke  a  smile  on  the  Continent  among 
peoples  who  know  what  the  bitterness  of  war  means,  while  Americans  of 
this  generation  may  fairly  assert  that  we  have  proved  our  claim  to 
military  stanchness  as  they  have  not.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
look  with  mxore  respect  on  the  utterances  of  German  critics,  who,  with 
their  habit  of  war,  study  and  understand  our  difficulties  and  methods 
as  the  Briton  is  incapable  of  doing. 

England  has  no  army  to-day  in  the  sense  of  that  word  in  Europe. 
She  can  have  none  on  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment.  When  the 
commander-in-chief  doubts  her  ability  to  mobilize  quickly  one  army 
corps ;  when  officers  of  high  rank  and  command  testify  before  a  Par- 
liamentary committee  that  there  is  not  a  single  effective  infantry  bat- 
talion at  home,  that  no  regiment  of  the  First  Army  Corps  could  be 
sent  on  service,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  at  Aldershot  are  not  fit 
to  do  a  day's  duty  even  in  England,  that  not  80  per  cent  of  the 
rank  and  file  are  equal  to  more  than  a  two-hours'  sentry-go;  when 
militia  regiments  out  on  manoeuvre  refuse  to  sleep  in  tents  as  being  too 
severe  an  exposure — what  is  there  left  to  say?  The  recruit  of  to-day 
is  not  the  time-honored  Tommy  Atkins.  Out  of  61,000  men  who 
presented  themselves  for  enlistment  in  1887,  over  33,000  were  rejected 
for  unsoundness  or  dismissed  for  vice.  Medical  experts  declare  the 
clothing,  rations,  barracks,  and  habits  incompatible  with  vigorous 
health.  The  last  decade  repeatedly  proved  England's  management  of 
even  a  small  army  to  be  of  the  poorest,  and  her  active  service  among 
savages  is  the  worst  of  training  for  civilized  war.  It  would  really  tax 
England  to  mobilize  two  army  corps,  say  60,000  men,  and  one  cavalry 
division  with  anything  like  Continental  speed.  Except  as  an  ally  who 
could  make  herself  useful  by  landing  a  body  of  men  on  the  enemy's 
coast  as  an  opportune  diversion,  England  is  of  positively  no  weight  so 
far  as  her  army  is  concerned.     All  this  is  said  without  for  a  moment 
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forgetting  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  Malflaquet  and  Waterloo,  with  a  faith, 
religious  in  its  intensity,  in  the  grit  and  honor  of  Old  England. 

On  the  sea  it  is  otherwise.  The  British  fleet  is,  despite  the  many 
errors  which  rapid  advance  in  technical  matters  make  unavoidable,  the 
best  afloat.  But  the  other  powers  have  not  been  idle.  France  pos- 
sesses on  her  Atlantic  shore  and  in  the  Mediterranean  a  powerful 
navy.  By  deepening  the  Canal  du  Midi  she  will  be  able  to  transfer 
quickly  from  one  squadron  to  the  other,  while  England  must  sail  the 
long  course  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  her  naval  station  at 
Biserta  will  be  a  threat  to  the  road  to  India.  France  will  before  long 
be  all  but  as  strong  in  the  Mediterranean  as  England  with  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Port  Said,  and  Cyprus.  Small  wonder  that  England  leans 
toward  an  entente  cordiale  with  Italy. 

The  gravest  danger  to  England's  position  as  a  great  j^ower  is  not 
in  Europe.  It  may  be  difficult  for  her  to  keep  out  of  the  next  war, 
for  France  views  with  alarm  her  occupation  of  Egypt,  yet  redolent 
with  the  elder  Napoleon's  lustre;  but  this  is  a  minor  matter.  It  is  in 
Russia's  restless  pushing  across  the  great  Aryan  plateau  toward  the 
confines  of  the  Indian  empire  that  lurks  the  nearest  peril.  The 
Orientals  have  a  cognate  liking  for  Russia;  they  understand  the  stable 
autocracy  of  the  czar;  but  a  change  in  the  British  ministry  is  always 
an  enigma.  Were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  personal  force  of  many 
English  officials  in  the  East,  England  could  not  long  retain  her  pres- 
tige in  rivalry  with  the  insinuating  policy  of  Russia.  Since  Turkestan 
fell  under  Russia's  sway,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokhand,  Merv,  bave 
slowly  but  surely  followed.  Just  when  Russia  will  feel  strong  enough 
to  make  an  actual  bid  for  control  dangerous  to  England's  holding  in 
India  depends  upon  many  contingencies.  But  she  can  at  almost  any 
moment  advance  along  the  line  Herat-Kandahar  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  prevent  England  from  interfering  too  seriously  with  her  Bosphorus 
projects.  By  fortifying  Quetta,  England  shows  that  she  fears  this. 
It  seems  as  if  Great  Britain  must  side  with  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
against  France  and  Russia. 

The  aspirations  of  Russia  in  Europe  extend  only  to  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  She  cares  little  for  the  politics  which  sway  the  other 
powers.  Her  destiny  pushes  her  toward  a  Mediterranean  outlet  for 
her  potential  commerce  and  toward  the  control  of  inner  Asia.  In 
whichever  direction  she  can  the  more  safely  tread  at  any  given  time 
will  be  her  path.  She  does  not  seek  war,  but  she  will  not  rest  from 
encroachment.     Her  next  step  in  Asia  will  be  to  control  Persia,  or 
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she  may  attack  the  Turkish  problem  from  Asia  Minor.  Russia  is 
active  in  the  Baltic,  though  in  case  of  war  the  more  mobile  and  active 
German  fleet  could  probably  neutralize  hers.  In  the  Black  Sea  she  is 
not  doing  so  much.  As  fearless  of  conquest  as  the  United  States,  she 
is  more  troubled  by  her  present  finances  than  by  fears  of  her  future 
growth.  She  can  bide  her  time,  certain  that  she  will  gain  ground  to 
the  south  and  east.  But  that  a  war  which  appealed  to  the  restless 
element  might  quiet  her  internal  politics  does  not  make  for  peace. 

Russia  is  rich  in  material  for  an  army,  since  eight  years  ago  she 
fell  into  line  by  adopting  universal  service.  The  material  has  excel- 
lent physical  qualities,  but  it  lacks  intelligence.  The  Russian  soldier 
has  always  been  a  dangerous  opponent;  Kunersdorf  and  Borodino  tell 
a  story  of  undaunted  heroism.  Brave,  of  wonderful  endurance,  un- 
complaining, easily  subjected  to  discipline,  requiring  little,  he  has 
been  a  pattern  soldier.  But  to-day,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  en- 
listed man  is  so  marked  a  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  it  is  a 
query  whether  the  Russian  can  hold  his  own  in  Europe;  for  73  per 
cent  of  the  army  in  Europe  can  neither  read  nor  write,  of  that  in 
Asia,  82  per  cent.  The  minor  officers  are,  moreover,  of  low  grade,  a 
fact  scarcely  compatible  with  efficiency.  The  Russian  army  has  al- 
ways been  proud  of  its  ability  to  stand  hammering  at  close  quarters ; 
but  this  is  not  of  the  essence  of  modern  war — vv^hen  actual  annihilation 
may  follow  a  false  manoeuvre.  It  is  the  intelligent  initiative  that 
keeps  out  of  false  positions  which  is  demanded. 

In  a  general  European  war  the  role  of  Russia,  quoad  Germany  and 
Austria,  is  a  defensive  one,  though  she  may  look  upon  a  sharp  offen- 
sive as  the  best  defence.  Her  true  line  of  defence  against  Germany  is 
the  Vistula,  which  she  would  seek  to  hold.  As  against  Austria,  she 
would  probably  advance  into  Galicia  from  the  Polish  salient.  She 
has  been  fortifying  of  late  years ;  but  Russia  knows  enough  not  to 
depend  on  an  inert  line  of  strong  places.  She  will  put  all  her  energy 
into  active  operations.  Yet,  despite  some  war-at-any-cost  men  who  be- 
lieve that,  successful  or  not,  it  would  increase  the  quota  of  the  liber- 
ties they  aspire  to,  Russia  does  not  desire  war.  She  will  not  have 
completed  her  new  organization  for  two  years.  The  lack  of  breadstuffs 
this  year  would  seriously  hamper  her  mobilization,  though  she  has 
been  moving  troops  to  the  westward.  Some  Hotspurs  talk  of  huge 
cavalry  raids  into  German  territory  like  those  of  our  Civil  War,  for- 
getful that  our  raids  were  made  through  a  sparsely  settled  country, 
while  eastern  Germany  is  full  of  material  which  would  quickly  arrest  a 
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cavalry  column  of  any  size  or  destroy  it  if  it  penetrated  too  far.  In 
other  words,  Eussia  is  not  prepared,  and  without  some  peculiar  incite- 
ment will  not  venture  on  war  this  year.  Far  better  for  her  quietly  to 
increase  her  already  growing  influence  in  Afghanistan.  That  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  actual  conquest  too  near  India,  mainly  logistic, 
is  undeniable;  but  Eussia  uses  true  Oriental  means,  as  do  not  the 
English.  Samarkand  is  becoming  Eussianized ;  Peshawer  is  not  a  whit 
more  English. 

Eussia's  threat  to  India  is  a  strong  card.  Great  Britain  must  hold 
India,  if  only  as  a  place  for  stray  investments  of  men  and  money  and 
as  a  means  of  keeping  her  trade-standing  in  the  East.  Nor  is  the 
threat  an  idle  one.  Eussia  now  has  steam  communication  across  the 
Caspian  with  Samarkand  and  a  respectable  force  ec-Iteloiied  along  the 
way  back  to  her  reserves.  Probably  one  hundred  thousand  men  could 
be  massed  on  the  Afghan  frontier  in  three  months.  England  acknowl- 
edges that  Eussia  in  Afghanistan  would  lead  to  intolerable  complica- 
tions ;  with  the  czar's  hand  on  Herat,  the  empress'  influence  over  India 
would  be  forfeited ;  but  as  most  of  the  troops  now  in  India  are  urgently 
needed  there,  it  is  not  probable  that,  as  at  present  situated,  England 
could  put  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  along  the  Cabool-Guzni-Kan- 
dahar  or  the  Peshawer-Quetta  defensive  lines ;  and  to  resort  to  a  defence 
of  her  great  subject  empire  along  the  Indus,  however  militarily  sound 
in  placing  all  the  logistic  difficulties  on  the  enemy,  cannot  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment  in  view  of  its  political  hazard.  India  must  be  defended 
in  Afghanistan.  To  sum  up  the  case  in  the  East,  it  is  moral  influence 
which  will  tell,  and  in  this  Eussia  is  apparently  gaining  while  Eng- 
land is  not.  This  question  bears  more  weight  in  European  politics 
than  at  first  blush  appears. 

The  French  army  has  never  been  in  so  prime  a  condition  as  it  now 
is.  Napoleon's,  as  an  army,  was  at  no  time  as  sound  throughout.  It 
can  pass  almost  any  test.  Even  the  best  German  authorities  acknowl- 
edge this.  '"'  Frankreich  steht  mit  wis  in  den  Waffen  gleich,^^  ^  says 
General  von  Leszczynsky.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  summary  of  the 
French  armies  goes  too  far — not  in  actual,  but  in  comparative  praise. 
The  French  army  is  not  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  highly  commended 
when  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  German.  There  are  still  some  seri- 
ous points  of  criticism.  The  spirit  which  animates  the  army  is  the  same 
as  that  which  produces  the  restless  ambition  of  the  leaders  and  the 
changeableness  of  the  people.  Jealousies  with  many  attendant  evils 
'  *'  France  stands  on  an  equality  with  us  in  military  strength." 
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come  frequently  to  the  surface.  There  is  lacking  the  quiet  pose  of 
subordination  to  one  central  autocratic  permanent  power  for  which  dis- 
cipline, however  severe,  will  not  make  up.  No  man  is  more  patriotic 
than  the  Gaul;  but  his  patriotism  is  of  a  different  order  from  the 
Vaterlandsliehe  of  the  Teuton.  No  more  splendid  example  of  patient, 
intelligent,  consistent  work  than  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  French 
army  adorns  the  pages  of  history.  The  infantry  is  excellent,  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  best,  and  the  two  arms  work  admirably  together — the 
most  important  of  modern  demands.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  its 
capacity  in  the  last  manoeuvres,  but  it  is  well  mounted  and  taught. 
The  engineers  did  remarkable  work ;  the  telegraph  and  telephone  ser- 
vice was  perfect ;  the  balloon  corps  promised  results ;  the  train  man- 
agement was  not  to  be  criticised.  But  there  was  no  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  workings  of  the  three  arms,  nor  was  the  cavalry  used  in  its 
proper  role. 

The  manoeuvres  were  none  the  less  useful.  The  beauty  of  the 
evolutions  of  troops  on  parade  has  ceased  to  be  a  test  of  any  value. 
Discipline  as  it  used  to  be  understood  must  be  supplanted  by  clear- 
headedness and  a  power  to  act  intelligently.  Good  education  in  petty 
officers  is  far  more  valuable  than  ramrod  precision  of  drill  or  set-up. 
That  the  French  have  gained  in  the  right  direction  was  demonstrated 
by  their  manoeuvres.  What  has  always  made  the  French  army  is 
leadership,  and  however  highly  we  may  gauge  the  French  generals, 
which  of  them  has  demonstrated  his  being  abreast  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  modern  war?  This  is  everywhere  the  one  treacherous 
factor  in  the  problem.  In  1870  there  was  a  ruling  mind  in  the  Euro- 
pean armies ;  there  is  no  man  of  preeminent  parts  to-day.  And  yet 
above  the  individual  excellence  of  the  several  armies,  above  every  other 
consideration,  there  is  demanded  sound  strategical  and  tactical  man- 
agement. Whoever  can  guess  where  reside  the  highest  qualities  in 
the  leaders  may  safely  predict  the  outcome  of  the  next  war.  But 
where  is  the  seer?  To  all  appearances  the  military  talent  of  France 
is  of  a  high  order.  Whoever  raised  the  French  army  from  the  wreck 
of  the  last  war  has  incontestable  ability.  But  is  it  of  the  order  which 
can  command  as  well  as  organize? 

The  1891  manoeuvres  in  France  proved  the  marching  ability  of 
the  men,  the  excellence  of  their  armament  and  equipment,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  staU  corps  and  adjunct  arms.  But  can  a  set  of  manoeuvres, 
planned  out  on  paper  and  studied  for  months  before  their  execution, 
give  the  troops  or  their  leaders  any  training  for  the  kaleidoscopic 
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changes  of  actual  war?  There  were  confessedly  a  number  of  absurd 
errors  and  impossible  evolutions — bodies  of  troops  boldly  marched 
over  ground  where  they  would  have  been  annihilated  by  the  enemy's 
massed  batteries.  All  this  is  natural  enough  and  proves  nothing,  as, 
indeed,  the  manoeuvres  themselves  only  proved  certain  excellences 
without  demonstrating  the  fitness  of  the  troops  and  leaders  for  active 
operations.  The  troops  were  really  better  than  the  handling.  The 
value  of  these  great  manoeuvres  end  when  the  rival  bodies  reach  fight- 
ing contact,  so  soon  as  they  are  deployed  for  battle.  It  is  here,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  ordinary  spectator  their  interest  begins;  and  the 
French  dearly  love  the  dramatic.  You  may  learn  something  from  the 
strategic  work;  the  tactical  cannot  be  so  carried  through  as  to  demon- 
strate anything.  The  manoeuvres  should  be  for  use,  not  sliow,  though 
no  doubt  the  self-confidence  of  the  French  army  has  been  heightened 
by  them. 

Strategy  for  many  ages  aimed  at  the  avoidance  of  battle.  It  now 
aims  at  immediate  conflict.  To  keep  a  million  men  at  work  and  in 
food  is  too  difiicult  a  problem  to  be  long  drawn  out.  Put  every  man 
you  can'mobilize  on  the  frontier;  seek  jonr  enemy  at  once;  compro- 
mise him  by  quick  and  skilful  movements;  beat  him;  cut  off  his  re- 
treat. Tactics  is  proportionately  growing  in  value,  and  hence  the  in- 
dividual ability  of  troops.  The  substantial  equality  of  equal  masses 
is  no  longer  to  be  counted  on,  but  numbers  still  tell.  With  the  greater 
similarity  in  arms,  discipline,  and  condition,  whoever  keeps  his  forces 
in  hand,  simplifies  his  manoeuvres,  is  speedy  in  utilizing  his  tactical  ad- 
vantages on  the  battle-field,  and  then  strikes  with  all  his  might  will  win. 
The  French  manoeuvres  could  be  no  training  for  this. 

Despite  excellent  preparation,  the  French  are  not  eager  for  war. 
"  Revanche  "  is  not  now  as  keen-scented  a  cry  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Though  his  spurs  are  sharper,  the  Gallic  cock's  crow  is  less  shrill. 
France  recognizes  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation,  and  though  in 
better  financial  condition  than  Germany,  is  not  going  to  war  for  a 
shadow.  At  an  opening  which  promised  success,  however,  she  would 
immediately  thrust.  It  is  wiser  for  France  not  to  strike  for  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  too  soon ;  better  use  her  means  in  developing  her  enor- 
mous African  colonies  and  protectorates  by  the  trans-Saharan  rail- 
way. By  and  by  she  will  be  proportionately  stronger  than  she  now  is. 
If  her  government  remains  stable,  she  will  gain  by  every  year's  delay. 

If  the  status  of  France  is  difiicult  to  determine,  that  of  Germany 
is  a  very  maze.     Those  who  in  1870  knew  Prussia  well  had  no  doubt 
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as  to  the  issue  of  a  war  with  France,  though  no  one  expected  a  walk- 
over. The  case  to-day  is  different.  The  German  army  is  not  the  su- 
perior of  the  French.  Wlioever  estimates  at  their  true  value  the  ho- 
mogeneous organization,  the  diligence,  and  the  subordination  of  self  to 
the  general  result  which  have  always  characterized  the  Germans,  may 
cast  his  vote  in  their  favor.  But  it  is  a  narrow  choice.  The  next  war 
will  call  out  national  individualities.  Accordins^  as  each  views  the 
qualities  of  the  Teuton  or  the  Gaul,  each  may  divine  results.  Some 
conditions  are  to  be  noted.  So  long  as  an  army  is  a  despotic  body, 
so  long  will  service  due  to  a  single  chief,  which  cannot  be  complicated 
by  professional  intrigues,  be  the  better  rendered.  In  the  German  army 
officers  are  put  where  they  can  do  the  work  they  are  best  fitted  for. 
This  is  not  always  possible  in  France.  The  discipline  of  the  French 
army  is  more  severe;  the  training  of  the  German  is  superior,  and  in- 
dividual training  is  worth  more  in  the  field  than  severity.  The  latter 
work  harder  and  more  hours ;  they  will  go  into  a  campaign  more  sea- 
soned. All  Germans  work  together;  nation  and  army  are  interchange- 
able terms.  Manoeuvres  lately  introduced  into  France  and  Russia  are 
a  generation  old  in  Prussia.  The  knowledge  and  individual  initiative 
of  the  German  officers  of  all  ranks  are  higher  than  those  which  any  body 
of  militar}^  men  has  ever  had ;  and  they  believe  in  and  rely  on  the  excep- 
tional intelligence  which  permeates  the  ranks.  That  despite  their  penury 
the  quality  of  the  German  officers  does  not  slacken,  speaks  well.  The 
Germans  will  bear  up  under  initial  disaster ;  a  first  defeat  might  dis- 
hearten the  French — it  might  work  a  change  in  their  commanders  or 
even  affect  the  government,  a  result  which  could  not  follow  in  Ger- 
many. Assuming  that  the  armies  are  equal,  it  is  method  and  race 
characteristics  which  will  jaeld  superiority.  That  army  which  has 
the  best  morale^  other  things  being  equal,  will  win.  What  may  be 
said  about  the  Germans  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  value  of  their 
opponents.  No  army  can  possess  more  esprit  de  corps  than  the  French, 
nor  be  sounder  through  and  through.  And  keen  military  observers 
have  more  than  once  expressed  their  preference  for  the  present  mili- 
tary status  of  la  helle  France. 

There  are  other  dangers  to  Germany.  She  preserves  her  peaceful 
but  resolute  bearing  under  a  serious  financial  and  political  handicaj). 
She  has  a  low  treasury  in  proportion  to  her  armament;  the  two-year- 
service  law  may  prove  a  blunder ;  her  people  are  ground  down  by  taxes, 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  patriotic  majority  but  galling  none  the  less; 
trade  is  far  from  good.     Worse  than  this,  the  people,  loving  and  re- 
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specting  the  Hohenzollerns,  are  struggling  with  hearty  purpose  to 
keep  from  blemish  the  time-honored  cry,  "  For  God,  King  and  Father- 
land," while  striving  to  hide  and  protesting  with  inward  bitterness 
against  the  mediasval  dicta  of  an  immature  would-be  autocrat.  These 
are  beginning  to  work  evil.  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  will  not 
stand  dictation,  and  the  Einheitlichkeit  of  the  German  army  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  continued  Prussian  hegemony,  indeed  of  German  safety.  Al- 
ready jealousies  of  "  Prussian  particularism  "  can  be  traced  in  the  im- 
perial structure.  So  far  there  is  no  question  of  the  unity  of  command, 
but  such  questions  are  serious  during  a  critical  state  of  tension.  A 
continuation  of  the  empero.r's  course  might  provoke  what  would  result 
in  greater  eventual  liberties,  but  a  disturbance  of  German  homogeneity 
is  fraught  with  danger  greater  than  the  gain. 

I  have  conversed  with  hundreds  of  military  men  of  every  nation- 
ality in  Europe  since  the  year  opened ;  I  have  found  not  one  who  did. 
not  shrink  from  war.  Each  seemed  to  have  in  m^ind  what  Vater  Fritz 
once  said:  ^''  Der  /Schritt,  einen  Krieg  zu  untcrnehmen^ist  so  scliwer  und 
wichiig^  dass  es  unhegreijiich  ist,  ivie  so  viele  Konige  sich  dazu  so  leicht  ent- 
schliessen  h'onneii.  Ich  hin  versichert^  icenn  die  Monarchen  ein  wahres 
und  ireiies  Bild  des  Elends  sehen  soUten,  in  icelches  eine  einzige  Kriegser- 
Iddrung  die  Volker  st'drzt^  nimniermehr  Iwnnten  sie  dagegen  gleichgultig 
seiny  ^  This  was  the  real  Frederick,  who  wanted  not  war,  but  would 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  what  he  deemed  his  rights.  So  now  with 
all  thinking  soldiers.  Never  has  warfare  promised  to  be  so  terrible, 
so  uncertain  in  its  terrors. 

Progress  in  warlike  ability  is  to  a  certain  extent  retrogression. 
Bows  and  arrows  lent  equality  to  our  savage  ancestors ;  gunpowder 
modified  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  none  the  less  left  a  condition  where 
relative  forces  could  be  estimated;  modern  science  upsets  all  calcu- 
lations. It  thrusts  its  lever  under  and  upheaves  our  religious  tenets ; 
it  makes  capital  an  ephemeral  thing  by  multiplying  means  of  produc- 
tion ;  it  drives  out  a  new  fighting  equipment  every  decade;  it  invents 
awful  means  of  destruction,  only  to  devise  more  formidable  methods 
of  resistance.  It  is  all  "  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble."  The  pen- 
etration of  new  arms  of  precision  may  perchance  be  met  by  a  new 
metal ;  smokeless  powder  suggests  covering  troops  by  smoke  artificially 

'  To  wage  war  is  so  serious  and  weighty  a  matter  that  it  is  inconceivable 
how  so  many  kings  can  undertake  it  so  thoughtlessly.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
monarchs  had  a  true  idea  of  the  misery  in  which  a  mere  declaration  of  war 
plunges  a  people,  thej'^  could  never  be  so  indifferent  to  it. 
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produced ;  ships  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  armor  that  they  barely 
float;  ordnance  lives  but  a  few  rounds  or  tears  itself  from  its  emplace- 
ment. Uncertainty  is  universal.  The  men  who  have  proved  their 
capacity  are  dead  or  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf ;  by  success  or  failure 
alone  can  the  qualities  of  the  present  leaders  be  gauged.  Leadership 
is  preeminently  necessary,  for  strategy  is  immutable ;  business  talent 
of  the  highest  order,  backed  by  untold  moneys,  is  called  for  to  move 
and  feed  an  army  of  a  million  men,  and  becomes  harder  to  get  every 
year ;  tactics  is  changed  by  every  new  invention.  But  a  single  factor 
remains — the  personal  equation — and  it  is  tactics  which  depends  on  the 
personal  equation ;  the  troops  longest  kept  in  heart  are  the  best.  Early- 
morning  courage  has  peculiar  value.     Where  does  it  most  reside? 

Germany  can  less  afford  a  war  than  France.  The  receipt  of  a 
heavy  indemnity  does  not  foot  expenditures ;  to  pay  one  would  grind 
her  to  powder.  But  she  is  ready.  Her  military  standing  is  v\rhat  it 
has  always  been.  Her  strategic  railways  to  and  along  the  French 
frontier  are  completed ;  to  the  Eussian  frontier  Germany  has  ten  and 
will  soon  have  fourteen  lines  open,  to  but  five  of  Russia's.  She  can 
mobilize  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  in  every  armed  man  at  the  first 
call — which  is  the  modern  idea.  The  fin-de-siecle  army  is  all  but  the 
migration  of  a  people;  even  the  "  reserves  "  are  now  a  part  of  the  army 
in  first  line.  But  Germany  is  trammelled  by  the  loss  or  shelving  of 
her  great  men.  She  does  not  know  when  the  Kaiser  may  fail  her.  All 
this  is  recognized,  if  not  openly  spoken,  in  Germany.  The  danger  is 
omnipresent,  so  that  a  careless  word  of  his  may  precipitate  a  misunder- 
standing which  cannot  be  smoothed  over.  Germany  is  strong  and  self- 
confident  ;  that  she  has  a  perfect  army  and  the  best  average  of  officers, 
lesser  and  greater,  is  believed  by  many.  But  she  no  longer  stands  at 
the  head  of  Europe.  As  with  Napoleon  toward  the  close  of  his  career, 
her  enemies  have  learned  her  method. 

The  Triple  Alliance  is  strong.  Austria  has  made  a  great  gain  in 
her  military  status.  Professional  pride  is  higher,  instruction  is  more 
diligent,  discipline  and  morale  are  excellent,  and  the  armament  better 
than  it  has  been.  The  intelligence  of  the  troops  is  not  as  high  as  in 
Germany,  but  decidedly  higher  than  in  Russia.  Her  interests  are 
identical  with  Germany's,  but  she  fears  no  attack  except  from  Russia, 
while  Germany  may  have  to  meet  Russia  and  France.  Though 
with  but  half  her  force,  Austria  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  head  against 
a  Russian  attack,  especially  as  Roumania  can  lend  a  hand  and  keep  at 
least  two  Russian  army  corps  idle.     Austria  can  more   quickly   mo- 
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bilize,  and  is  well  placed  strategically.  She  is  strong  in  some  arms. 
The  cavalry  and  field  artillery  are  all  but  the  equal  of  Germany's; 
her  infantry  force  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  inferior  of  that  of  any  of 
the  greater  powers.  Her  officers  are  poorly  paid,  and  though  the 
cadet  school  is  gaining,  are  not  so  able  as  the  French  or  German ;  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  are  of  lower  grade.  Little  is  done  to 
make  the  soldier's  life  attractive  or  honorable.  His  pay,  rations,  and 
clothing  are  all  poor,  and  the  instruction  cannot  be  called  good.  But 
a  marked  improvement  is  being  scored  every  year.  The  magazine  rifle 
and  smokeless  powder  will  do  wonders,  and  the  new  equipment  is 
lighter  and  better  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  There  has  been 
added  to  the  army-trains  a  system  of  portable  railways  which  can  be 
quickly  laid  along  otherwise  poor  roads  for  the  transport  of  army  ma- 
terial, a  thing  important  in  southeastern  Europe;  and  field  telegra- 
phy is  now  part  of  the  staff  equipment.  To  fend  off  Kussia's  attack, 
Galicia  has  been  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  but  it  has  an  open 
frontier.  Nothing  short  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  could  well  arrest 
a  pronounced  onset ;  but  Austria  could  no  doubt  confine  the  early 
campaign  to  the  lowlands  of  Galicia,  which  would  act  as  a  bumper  for 
the  nonce,  while  the  second  line  was  coming  up. 

The  value  of  Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance  is  that  she  holds  in  check 
all  the  French  forces  which  lie  in  the  districts  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Nice,  as  well  as  the  Alpine  divisions.  To  have  Italy  join  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  was  imperative.  The  three  are  scarcely  stronger 
than  France  and  Eussia.  Indeed,  France  believes  that  as  Germany  must 
put  up  against  Eussia,  on  account  of  her  naturally  open  frontier,  a 
much  larger  force  than  France  need  put  up  against  Italy,  she  can 
largely  outnumber  her  old  opponent  with  the  sixteen  army  corps  she 
proposes  to  unleash  in  the  Vosges  region  on  the  first  cry  of  war. 
Italy  adds  no  inconsiderable  strength  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  though 
despite  severe  economy  she  is  financially  bankrupt.  Her  army  is  very 
big  on  paper — a  war  strength  of  2,700,000  men.  But  she  cannot  mo- 
bilize more  than  a  portion  of  this  force.  Her  coast  lays  her  open  to 
sudden  and  disastrous  descents,  and  her  length  makes  mobilization 
slow,  despite  the  three  railways  running  up  and  down  the  peninsula. 
France  could  put  a  large  force  on  the  Po  before  Italy  could  meet  it. 
In  twelve  days  several  French  corps  could  be  at  the  defile  of  Stradella, 
while  it  would  take  Italy  over  twenty  days  to  meet  them.  Such  a 
movement  is,  however,  highly  improbable.  France  is  led  to  expend 
her  energy  against  Germany  by  every  reason  of  pride  and  safety. 
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Italy  will  not  invade  French  territory ;  Germany  will  sweep  over  it  as 
in  1870,  unless  France  is  on  hand  in  overwhelming  force. 

The  Italian  army  is  fair.  The  men  are  notably  brave ;  they  are 
held  under  severe  discipline  and  respond  to  it  well;  but  that  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  men  can  be  relied  on  has  been  doubted  by  many 
Italian  officers  of  good  judgment.  Some  elite  corjDS,  such  as  the  her- 
saglieri^  are  of  the  best.  The  new  regulations  are  liberal,  possibly  too 
much  so.  They  follow  the  new  idea  of  leaving  more  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  initiative  of  the  officers  and  men.  How  the  Italian  regiments 
will  respond  to  this  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  probable  that  so 
mach  will  be  required  of  them  as  of  the  troops  of  their  northern 
allies.  The  hersaglieri  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  but  the 
infantry  of  the  line  may  do  better  than  is  anticipated.  Italy's  large 
and  excellent  fleet  to-day  is  of  greater  importance  than  her  army,  how- 
ever numerous;  and  when  her  new  naval  station  in  the  island  of 
Magdalena  is  completed,  she  will  have  still  more  to  say  as  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean.  Her  fleet  weighs  heavier  in  the  balance 
than  it  is  usually  understood  to  do. 

It  is,  then,  a  question  of  France  and  Russia  on  exterior  lines  against 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  on  interior  ones.  And  happily  the 
powers  holding  interior  lines  most  desire  peace.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Russia  will  join  France  in  a  light  for  mere  revenge. 
The  Alsace-Lorraine  question  has  no  importance  for  Russia,  said 
Prince  Gortchakoff  long  ago,  and  the  policy  of  Russia  is  not  noted  for 
unselfishness.  The  most  important  question  is  what  England  will  do. 
All  her  leanings  are,  it  would  seem,  to  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
What  could  induce  her  to  side  with  France,  the  increase  of  whose 
fleet  is  a  disturbing  element,  if  not  a  subject  of  fear,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
and  as  to  Russia,  England  can  be  counted  as  certainly  on  the  other 
side.  England's  neutrality  would  leave  the  scales  very  evenly  balanced 
between  the  rival  alliances;  England's  casting  in  her  lot  with  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  make  this  the  stronger  and  tend  toward  peace, 
which  England  has  also  every  motive  to  desire.  Germany  would  like 
to  feel  herself  abreast  of  the  situation  with  England  neutral,  but  she 
manifestly  feels  its  doubtfulness  as  nev^er  before. 

The  part  which  other  powers  may  play  in  the  next  European  war 
is  problematical.  The  Turkish  question  may  become  prominent 
through  the  act  of  Russia ;  otherwise  the  army  of  the  sultan  will  re- 
main innocuous.  The  Turks  are  in  their  way  good  soldiers.  A  youth 
is  sent  into  the  ranks  in  time  of  war  with  the  inspiriting  parental  in- 
38 
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junction,  "  May  Allah  make  thee  a  martyr !  "  instead  of,  "  May  God  pre- 
serve thee!"  But  though  the  Turk  is  fiery  in  a  charge,  he  is  not 
stable.  Despite  marked  improvement  over  the  last  generation,  the  army 
is  still  ill-armed,  ill-clothed,  ill-equipped,  and  ill-fed;  the  pay  is  always 
in  arrears  or  largely  eaten  up  in  the  way  of  bakshish  by  those  in  au- 
thority, and  the  patient  follower  of  the  crescent  can  scarcely  be  called 
intelligent.  The  fatalism  of  the  Turk  will  not  take  the  place  of  in- 
struction. It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  some  officers  of  high  rank 
could  not  read  or  write,  that  there  was  in  the  sultan's  entourage  only 
one  officer  who  could  correspond  in  French.  Lack  of  education  keeps 
down  the  status  of  an  army,  but  the  green  flag  is  still  capable  of 
evoking  good  work.  Until  of  late  there  has  been  no  Turkish  cavalry. 
Now  two  light  cavalry  corps  have  been  raised  in  Kurdestan,  and  more 
are  on  the  carpet.  These  will  be  much  what  the  Cossacks  are  to  Eas- 
sia,  and  will  help  to  stave  off  the  czar's  operations  toward  the  Golden 
Horn  from  Asia  Minor. 

While  the  other  European  armies  number  many  army  corps,  they 
do  not  count  for  much  in  to-day's  situation.  As  capable  a  military 
expert  as  exists  in  Europe,  General  von  Leszczynski,  draws  from 
the  situation  no  war-cloud  for  1892.  There  is  a  smouldering  of  the 
fire  which  may  unfortunately  be  fanned  into  flame  by  some  unto- 
ward accident,  but  the  sensible,  usually  the  governing  men  of  every 
great  power  are  universally  opposed  to  war,  for  every  reason,  politi- 
cal and  financial.  ^^  Pacem  volo^  helium  paw  "  is  the  motto,  now  more 
full  of  meaning  than  ever.  The  relative  strength  of  the  several  na- 
tions is  gauged  by  the  number  of  well-trained  men  each  can  quickest 
put  into  first  line.  "  >&  multiplier  par  la  vitesse''^  is  the  method  of 
to-day.  The  greatest  capacity  to  do  this  resides  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. I  am  still  inclined  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  latter,  though 
the  scales  hang  very  even  between  the  two,  and  the  peace  estimate 
of  France  is  IJ-  per  cent  of  the  population  as  against  1  per  cent  in 
Germany.  The  best  hope  for  peace  lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany 
unquestionably  desires  peace ;  France,  though  still  smarting,  does  not 
welcome  war,  and  Eussia  is  scarcely  ready.  The  Anglo-Eussian 
situation  may  be  the  first  to  provoke  it,  but  a  European  conflict 
seems  improbable  just  now. 

Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge. 
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I  WAS  unexpectedly  brought  into  contact  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Russian  peasants  through  the  movement  for  the  relief  of 
the  famine-stricken  whick  was  inaugurated  by  the  "  Northwestern  Mil- 
ler," published  in  Minneapolis,  and  which  culminated  in  the  despatch 
of  the  steamship  Missouri  for  Russia,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  flour  given 
principally  by  the  millers  of  the  United  States.  As  I  represented  these 
donors,  it  became  my  duty  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  food,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I  gathered  impressions  as  to  the  cause  and 
probable  effects  of  the  famine,  partly  from  what  I  saw  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  much  discussion  with  and  inquiry  among  those  educated 
Russians  who  are  to-day  laboring  diligently  to  save  the  people  in  the 
famine  districts  from  hunger  and  death.  I  may  therefore  present  to 
the  readers  of  the  Forum  one  or  two  phases  of  the  unparalleled 
calamity  which  has  befallen  the  peasants  in  a  large  portion  of  Russia, 
simply  giving  them  as  they  would  present  themselves  and  would 
become  almost  self-evident  to  an  American  who  had  reached  his  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  direct  observation  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  wdio  were  living  and  laboring  among  the  peasants  themselves. 

In  endeavoring  to  find  causes  for  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  affairs  existing  in  that  portion  of  Russia  commonly  known  as  "  the 
famine  district,"  one  almost  inevitably  concludes,  after  even  a  slight 
examination,  that  other  and  more  weighty  ones  than  that  usually 
given  (the  unfavorable  weather  of  last  year)  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  longer  the  investigation  is  continued,  the  firmer  grows  the  im- 
pression that  fundamentally  the  system  of  communal  ownership  of 
land  is  responsible  for  the  situation.  The"v>i?V"^  has  simply  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  the  entire  foundation  upon  which  Russian  agriculture  is 
based  is  radically  weak,  and  that  the  practical  result  of  holding  land 
in  common,  at  least  in  Russia,  is  a  complete  and  utter  failure.     The 

'  A  community  of  Russian  peasants  in  which  the  land  is  divided  into  lots  and 
held  in  common. 
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present  famine,  wide-spread  and  terrible  in  its  effects,  is  an  ominous 
object-lesson,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  theory  of  communal 
land-ownership  will  not  bear  the  test  of  practical  experience.  It  has 
taken  thirty  years  to  solve  this  problem  in  Kussia,  and  hunger  is  its 
answer.  The  peasant  will  not  intelligently  and  adequately  cultivate 
land  which  may  pass  from  his  possession  into  the  hands  of  others  after 
one,  two,  or  at  the  best  a  few  seasons.  On  the  contrary,  he  works  it 
for  what  it  will  immediately  yield,  caring  little  for  its  future  condi- 
tion, for  he  does  not  know  how  soon  the  inir  may  allot  it  to  another. 

Twenty  million  nominal  property -owners,  for  such  are  the  famine- 
stricken  peasants,  holding  in  common  and  clinging  tenaciously  to 
large  areas  of  fertile  land,  fearful  above  all  else  of  becoming  dispos- 
sessed  of  their  property  interest  and  of  joining  an  already  large  and 
constantly  increasing  proletariat,  yet  at  the  same  time  begging  humbly 
and  piteously  for  the  bare  food  necessary  to  maintain  existence — this 
is  the  strange  and  anomalous  sight  which  to-day  is  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  naturally  arable  district  lying  within  the  valley  of  the 
Yolga.  That  this  has  come  about  primarily  from  the  defective  sys- 
tem under  which  the  land  is  held  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Eussian  peasant  does  not  cultivate  the  land  thoroughly 
under  any  circumstances,  that  his  methods  are  primitive  and  his  im- 
plements mediiBval.  Still,  the  force  of  example  might  lead  him  to 
improve  his  methods  were  his  individual  ambition  encouraged  by  a 
different  system  of  ownership.  Under  the  present  conditions  he  sees 
simply  as  far  as  the  season's  work,  which  practically  ends  his  connec- 
tion with  the  land  he  is  tilling. 

Fundamentally  wrong  in  its  root,  the  growth  of  thirty  years, 
which  finds  its  flower  in  a  famine,  was  hampered  and  hindered  by 
adverse  circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  referred  to  here  at  length. 
Parasites  fastened  themselves  upon  its  body  and  contributed  to  its 
decay.  The  newly-liberated  serf,  left  to  himself  largely,  was  free 
to  make  his  own  future,  subject,  of  course,  to  well-defined  limita- 
tions; but  to  the  work  of  development  he  brought  an  irresponsible, 
thriftless,  improvident  disposition  and  a  naturally  good  but  utterly 
untrained  intellect.  He  had  his  hands  to  himself  and  his  land ;  he 
was  trained  to  work,  but  not  to  think.  Hence  the  village  usurer,  the 
^' koidak,^'  the  "??nV-eafer,"  found  a  ready  victim  for  his  schemes,  and 
naturally  the  peasants  as  a  class  became  subject  to  the  rapacity  of 
money-lenders,  petty  officials,  small  traders,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
human  vermin  which  in  Kussia,  as  in  our  own  country,  fatten  on  the 
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credulity  and  the  financial  ignorance  and  short-sightedness  of  those 
who  have  the  capacity  to  work,  but  not  the  brains  to  figure. 

Even  originally  the  apportionment  of  land  per  head  was  but 
small,  not  more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  peasant  in  the  most 
primitive  manner.  As  the  family  grew  and  the  sons  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  land  belonging  to  the  commune  had  to  be  subdivided,  so 
that  each  might  have  a  share.  Thus  beyond  the  discouragement  of 
the  system  itself  and  the  impoverishment  worked  upon  the  peasant 
by  the  village  usurer  and  others,  the  natural  reduction  of  the  land 
which  he  was  permitted  to  till  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of,  when  there 
were  any  to  enjoy,  was  great.  To-day  the  peasant,  forgetful  even  of 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  clamors  above  all 
for  more  land,  even  though  what  land  he  already  has  is  but  half-cul- 
tivated. It  is  apparent  that  the  increase  in  jDopulation  and  consequent 
reduction  in  village  land  per  capita  would,  sooner  or  later,  have 
brought  the  peasant  perilously  near  to  hunger,  even  if  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  modern  methods  and  machinery.  Without  them,  the 
inevitable  result  has  been  hastened.  Short  crops  and  partial  famines 
became  more  and  more  frequent;  the  stores,  if  there  existed  any, 
were  more  continually  drawn  upon.  They  reached  the  danger  line, 
fell  below  it,  and  finally  became  exhausted. 

The  question  of  personal  liberty  aside,  the  jieasant  is  apparently 
much  worse  off  than  he  was  before  the  emancipation.  Then,  if  a 
landed  j^roprietor  wanted  money,  he  did  not  need  to  go  to  a  bank  in 
Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  but  could  easily  borrow  it  from  well-to-do 
peasants  on  his  own  estate.  A  Moscow  gentleman,  speaking  of  this, 
told  the  writer  that  in  1856  his  father,  wishing  to  enter  into  an 
enterprise  requiring  cash,  easily  borrowed  from  his  own  peasants 
100,000  rubles  in  actual  money,  in  a  district  where  now  it  would 
puzzle  one  to  find  one-twentieth  of  this  sum,  and  where  constant  and 
unceasing  effort  is  at  present  being  put  forth  to  save  the  people  from 
absolute  starvation.  At  this  juncture  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
Eussia,  when  the  mir  eems  to  have  reached  an  extremity  of  failure 
and  hopelessness,  the  attitude  of  the  former  landholder  and  ex-serf- 
owner  toward  the  distressed  people  on  his  estates  forms  an  interesting 
study,  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  situation  which  may  be  a  most  im- 
portant one.  It  would  appear  to  a  casual  observer  arguing  solely 
from  apparent  conditions  that  through  this  class,  if  at  all,  the  future 
of  the  peasant  can  be  made  more  prosperous  than  his  past. 

When,  in  1861,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  emancipated  the  serfs. 
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giving  to  each  village  its  due  proportion  of  land  and  arranging  for  the 
payment  for  it  through  the  government  to  the  former  owners,  the 
landed  proprietor,  generally  speaking,  found  his  occupation  practically 
gone.  His  former  dependents  made  nominally,  if  not  actually,  free,  he 
might  be  excused  from  further  resjDonsibility  on  their  account,  and 
hence  he  either  betook  himself  to  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  to  enjoy 
the  highest  delights  that  Eussian  civilization  could  afford,  or  wan- 
dered over  the  Continent  engaged  in  study  or  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure. If  he  was  of  an  energetic  and  enterprising  character,  as  might 
sometimes  happen,  he  perhaps  sought  other  and  less  purely  agricul- 
tural portions  of  his  own  country,  and  embarked  in  various  enterprises 
of  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  character,  wisely  using  the  proceeds 
of  his  land  in  establishing  factories  or  in  making  other  investments 
likely  to  yield  him  future  returns.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  many 
of  the  great  landholders  took  this  course,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
probably  entered  the  service  of  the  government  or  simply  retired  to 
the  capital  to  enjoy  life,  returning  perhaps  for  a  short  period  during 
the  warm  season  to  the  scene  of  their  former  power,  and  more  fre- 
quently spending  their  summers  in  travelling  abroad. 

The  rising  generation  saw  but  little  of  their  country  homes.  Edu- 
cated elsewhere,  they  grew  up  with  but  slight  interest  in  rural  Kussia, 
and  came  to  look  upon  country  life,  unless  for  a  few  short  summer 
weeks,  as  an  exile  from  the  pleasures  to  which  they  had  grown  ac- 
customed and  which  they  deemed  necessary  to  their  very  existence. 
Hence  the  country  house  was  left  more  and  more  to  the  care  of  hired 
custodians,  and  the  parks  belonging  thereto  became  more  and  more 
neglected.  The  old  rooms  were  shut  uj),  and  for  long  and  gradually 
increasing  intervals  the  gates  were  closed  upon  the  actual  owner, 
who  was  passing  his  time  in  more  congenial  pursuits  than  the  cultiva- 
tion and  care  of  his  greatly  reduced  estates.  How  much  these  estates 
were  lessened  may  be  judged  by  the  example  given  me  by  a  gentle- 
mxan  who  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  his  family  owned 
60,000  dessiatines  of  land  (more  than  160,000  acres),  of  which  4:4,000 
dessiatines  went  to  the  peasants  and  16,000  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.  Thus  their  estate  was  reduced  from  over  160,000  acres 
to  less  than  45,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  unproductive  and 
the  rest  was  partially  rented  to  the  peasants.  The  gentleman  quoted 
had  never  even  visited  this  particular  property  until  the  famine  re- 
called him  to  his  duty. 

The  overseer  or  superintendent  was  deputed  to  represent  the  owner 
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in  handling  wliat  property  was  left  and  in  dealing  with  the  tenants ; 
and  the  relation  existing  for  so  many  generations  between  the  landed 
proprietor  and  the  peasant  was  interrupted  and,  generally  speaking, 
broken  up.  Except  on  his  own  estate,  the  Kussian  gentleman  had  no 
authority,  lie  might  make  suggestions  to  and  advise  the  peasant, 
but  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  suggestions,  and  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  being  steeped  in  superstition  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  rea- 
son, became  his  own  judge  as  to  what  was  best  for  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  land.  In  the  old  days  the  landed  proprietor  may  have 
been  harsh  with  his  dependents ;  but  he  was  the  natural  protector  and 
providence  of  his  people,  and,  next  to  the  czar,  was  looked  to  by 
them  as  their  legitimate  and  proper  ruler,  to  whom  they  appealed  in 
all  cases  for  succor  against  distress  and  for  justice  in  disputes.  He 
may  not  always  have  been  a  just  and  considerate  lord,  but  at  least  it 
was  unquestionably  to  his  interest  to  teach  the  peasant  how  to  get  the 
best  from  the  land  and  to  encourage  him  in  thrift  and  energy;  for 
the  richer  the  peasant  was,  the  better  off  was  the  landowner. 

The  act  of  emancipation  legally  released  the  landed  proprietor 
from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  condition  of  the  peasants.  It  was  the 
divorce  between  the  two  elements  long  united,  the  peasant  and  his 
lord.  But  while  kings  and  emperors  can  make  laws  and  utter  edicts, 
the  changing  of  old  habits,  traditions,  and  customs  cannot  be  done  by 
imperial  act.  Time  alone  can  alter  these,  and,  as  the  present  situation 
shows,  time  has  as  yet  failed  to  efface  the  peasant's  illogical  but  nat- 
ural notion  that  his  landed  proprietor  or  his  sons  and  daughters  are  the 
responsible  ones  to  whom  he  must  turn  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  dis- 
tress. Theoretically,  the  Eussian  peasant  looks  to  God  and  the  czar 
to  see  that  he  does  not  starve,  but  he  applies  for  food  to  those  toward 
whom  he  and  his  forefathers  have  been  wont  to  look  for  hundreds  of 
years — those  who  have  taken  him  into  the  wars  of  the  past,  who  have 
built  him  his  churches,  and  who  represent  his  immediate  and  visible 
providence.  I  have  seen  old  negroes  in  the  South  who,  although 
they  were  free  and  supposably  independent,  yet  came  to  "  old  marster 
and  missus  "  when  they  were  hungry,  and  were  given  from  the  meagre 
stores  of  a  formerly  bountiful  larder  as  long  as  there  remained  a  crust 
to  divide.  Quite  as  illogically,  simply,  and  trustfully  has  the  hungry 
Russian  peasant  asked  aid  from  his  old  and  traditional  master,  and 
quite  as  a  matter  of  duty  has  it  been  given,  even  when,  as  in  many 
cases,  the  giving  of  it  exhausted  the  family  exchequer  and  financially 
ruined  the  giver. 
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To  the  crj  of  his  hungry  people  the  Eussian  landed  proprietor 
was  not  dumb.  He  was  the  first  to  hear  it,  and  it  recalled  him  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  his  former  existence.  Long  before  the  govern- 
ment knew  or  recognized  the  situation  he  was  at  work  among  the 
peasants,  and  to-day  he  is  standing  by  them,  doing  what  he  can  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings.  Through  him  the  government  was  in- 
formed of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  through  his  efforts  the  peas- 
antry have  been  carried  over  this  horrible  season  and  given  a  fighting 
chance  to  raise  another  crop.  From  nearly  every  family  in  Eussia 
of  any  prominence  have  members  gone  forth  from  their  luxurious 
surroundings  to  do  valiant  battle  with  hunger  and  disease,  to  en- 
dure hardship  and  brave  even  death.  That  the  landed  proprietor 
who  has  done  nothing  for  his  tenants  and  former  serfs  is  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  is  clear  to  any  one  who  may  choose  to  investigate 
the  subject.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  go  among  the  peasants  during  a 
time  of  famine,  nor  is  there  any  fame  awaiting  those  who  have  devoted 
their  whole  energies  to  relieving  distress.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  claim  of  the  peasant  was  a  moral  one  only.  The  landowner  is 
not  responsible  for  the  present  situation,  nor,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
does  he  receive  any  income  from  those  he  is  helping.  However,  the 
more  fortunate  Eussian,  responsive  to  the  traditionary  claim  and  re- 
membering the  ancient  relation  existing  between  the  two  classes,  has 
gone  to  the  help  of  his  distressed  brother,  and  no  one  will  ever  know 
the  number  who  have  given  fortune  and  life  itself  to  this  cause.  Edu- 
cated men  and  women  have  hastened  to  carry  hope  and  succor  into 
the  very  fields  where  hunger  and  typhus  prevail,  and  they  are  still 
devoting  their  energies  and  means  to  this  work.  The  great  assistance 
given  by  this  element  is  shown  very  significantly  by  the  fact  that  in 
districts  where  the  landed  gentry  are  few  and  distant  from  one  an- 
other the  suffering  has  been  worst. 

The  particular  field  covered  by  the  landed  proprietor,  his  son  or 
daughter,  is  where  the  government  relief  through  the  Zerastvo  leaves 
off.  This  includes  the  care  of  the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  the 
infirm,  the  extremely  poor,  and  the  sick ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  field  is  sufficiently  large  not  only  to  necessitate  the  most 
active  and  incessant  labor  on  the  part  of  these  self-devoted  people, 
but  to  require  as  much  outside  assistance  as  the  charitable  world  at 
large  can  send.  This  class  furnishes  the  most  conscientious  and  intel- 
ligent relief  workers  now  in  the  field.  It  understands  the  peasant 
and  his  ways.     It  can  neither  be  imposed  upon  by  the  more  menda- 
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cious  nor  can  it  be  hoodwinked  by  official  misrepresentation.  Its 
members  go  independently  among  the  people,  doing  their  work  hon- 
estly and  earnestly.  The  return  of  the  landed  proprietor  to  his  estate 
and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  his  former  responsibilities,  the  faith- 
ful, earnest,  self-sacrificing  work  he  and  his  family  are  now  doing, 
make  the  only  bright  spot  in  an  overcast  sky.  That,  having  once 
returned  to  look  after  his  former  dependents,  he  may  never  leave  them 
or  quite  neglect  them,  is  the  hope  of  all  who  are  true  well-wishers  of 
Kussia  and  her  peasants. 

Perhaps  the  great  famine  is,  after  all,  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it 
is  bringing  the  peasant  and  his  ancient  ruler  back  into  their  old  rela- 
tions. To  one  who  investigates  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  it 
must  appear  that  the  only  chance  for  the  intelligent  handling  of  the 
toiler's  future  lies  in  the  destruction  of  absenteeism  and  the  return  of 
the  landed  proprietor,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  his  former  connec- 
tion with  the  peasant.  To  him  alone  may,  as  a  rule,  the  administra- 
tion of  peasant  justice  be  committed.  He  knows  his  people  and  they 
know  him.  Better  by  far  is  the  rule  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  mod- 
erated and  curtailed  to  meet  modern  requirements,  than  the  govern- 
ment of  new  and  untried  petty  officials  and  the  impositions  of  the 
village  usurer. 

It  is  common  in  Russia  to  refer  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
peasant  as  temporary,  the  result  of  a  bad  harvest,  and  to  express  the 
belief  that  with  favoi^able  weather  this  year  he  may  recover  himself. 
To  one  who  sees  the  peasants  as  they  now  are,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover anything  in  their  state  upon  which  to  base  any  hope  of  its 
speedy  amelioration.  The  present  famine  is  the  climax  of  several 
predecessors,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  and  extent  until  the 
worst  has  been  reached.  There  must  be  partial  famines  in  Russia 
every  year,  and  this  one  would  have  passed  as  usual  had  it  not  been 
that  it  marked  the  very  limit  of  human  endurance  beyond  which  was 
death.  The  export  of  grain  from  Russia  does  not  mean  the  export  of 
a  surplus,  but  the  parting  with  food  needed  to  sustain  life.  The  pres- 
ent famine  has  shown  the  great,  hollow  void  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire,  and  as  long  as  the  present  system  is  continued,  all  the  favor- 
able weather  which  Providence  can  send  will  be  powerless  to  fill  it. 
The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  peasant  has  been  going  on  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  end  has  been  reached.  Poverty  can  go  no  far- 
ther, for  death  must  ensue  unless  i-elief  is  afforded.  As  to  the  next 
crop,  what  with  lack  of  seed-wheat,  dearth  and  weakness  of  horses, 
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and  the  prevalence  of  typlius,  scurvy,  and  small -pox  among  the  work- 
ers themselves,  enfeebled  as  they  are  by  a  year  of  hunger,  the  pros- 
pect for  a  largo  crop  is  extremely  doubtful,  at  least  in  the  eighteen 
districts  affected  by  the  famine.  If  the  peasants  in  these  sections 
can  grow  enough  grain  to  keep  them  from  starving,  they  will  do  well 
indeed.  The  limit  of  exportation  from  the  actual  means  of  existence 
instead  of  an  exportable  surplus  has  been  reached  and  passed.  The 
authorities  certainly  will  not  allow  a  repetition  of  last  year's  blunders, 
and  unless  all  signs  fail  Eussia  must,  temporarily  at  least,  retire  from 
her  artificial  position  as  an  exporter  of  grain  and  turn  the  products  of 
her  fields  into  her  depleted  storehouses.  She  must  give  her  peasants 
another  start  and  allow  them  to  accumulate  a  village  reserve.  As  far 
as  one  can  judge,  this  policy  seems  in  line  with  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  for  the  peasant  himself,  he  has  labored  long  and  patiently. 
He  has  shown  sublime  faith  and  immense  endurance.  He  is  loyal  to 
his  emperor,  still  hopeful  and  trusting,  but  he  is  powerless  to  go  on 
as  he  has  been  going;  for  the  end  of  all  his  labor,  endurance,  faith, 
and  patience  is  only  the  bread  of  hunger.  At  last  the  whole  of 
Eussia  seems  to  have  awakened  to  his  unhapp}^  condition,  and  pity 
has  brought  the  high  and  low  together.  Perhaps  this  is  the  lesson  of 
the  long,  black  winter  of  starvation  and  the  hopeless  spring  of  pesti- 
lence, that  the  rich  have  discovered  the  poor  and  the  fortunate  have 
gone  to  the  aid  of  the  wretched.  The  lord  of  the  land  has  returned 
to  his  former  serfs  and  interested  himself  in  their  welfare.  It  cannot 
be  possible  that  having  once  more  become  acquainted  and  having 
learned  to  know  each  other's  value,  these  two  hitherto  widely  separated 
classes  can,  with  the  return  of  a  temporarily  better  condition,  become 
entirely  estranged.  If  so,  and  the  peasant's  welfare  should  be  again 
neglected  by  his  traditional  protector,  his  prospects  for  the  future  are 
dark  indeed. 

W.  C.  Edgar. 


THOMAS   HAEDY   AND   HIS    NOVELS. 

That  the  author  of  "  The  Eeturn  of  the  Native  "  has  lived  to 
equal  if  not  to  surpass  that  masterpiece  is  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
his  place  among  contemporary  novelists.  It  is  a  rank,  however,  as 
yet  far  from  being  generally  conceded,  though  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
vilJes  "  has  apparently  done  more  to  bring  about  a  true  recognition 
of  the  author  than  the  whole  range  of  his  writings  from  the  early  and 
anonymous  "Desperate  Eemedies,"  in  1871,  to  his  "Group  of  Noble 
Dames,"  in  1890.  No  one  can  approach  English  fiction  critically 
and  fail  to  perceive  that  Thomas  Hardy  is,  at  his  best,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  novelists  whom  England  has  produced ;  and  yet  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  his  popularity,  although  of  steady 
growth,  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  his  merits,  and  that  even 
the  immense  swing  by  which  he  has  recently  been  carried  to  the  front 
place  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  causes  independent  of  the  literary 
quality  and  value  of  his  work. 

First  and  foremost,  Thomas  Hardy  is  a  profound  realist.  I  admit 
that,  to  me,  the  realism  of  Mr.  Howells  is  thin  and  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
James  superficial  compared  with  that  of  the  author  of  "  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,"  "  The  Eeturn  of  the  Native,  "  "  The  Woodlanders," 
and  the  "  Wessex  Tales."  Again,  his  robustness  of  thought  and 
speech  does  not  appeal  to  most  readers.  They  dislike  him  as  crudely 
natural,  even  as  they  dislike  the  strong  smell  of  the  earth,  the  reck- 
less by-play  and  fierce  activities  of  the  energies  of  nature,  the  salutary 
rudeness  of  bleak  weather,  rain,  and  the  moil  of  muddy  ways.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  woman  having  produced  ^^  Madame  Bovary^^^ 
but  not  ^^  Salammho  ";  of  having  composed  "  Une  Page  cT Amour ''^  or 
even  "Za  Faute  de  VAhhe  Mouret^''  but  not  ^^  OerminaV^  or  "  Xa 
Terre^''^  even  with  all  its  author's  intense  masculinity,  of  having  writ- 
ten "Diana  of  the  Crossways  ";  but  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the 
author  of  "  The  Eeturn  of  the  Native  "  or  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  " 
as  a  woman.  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  only  the  most  English  of  all  English 
writers  since  Shakespeare,  but  he  is  the  most  essentially  masculine,  is 
masculine  almost  to  a  fault.     The  manner  of  his  expression  being  in 
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accord  with  the  nature  of  his  genius,  his  style  is  unattractive  to  many, 
for  it  has  much  of  the  massive  serenity,  the  large  air,  the  austere 
dignity  of  nature  herself.  Of  all  modern  novelists  he  is,  or  was  till 
very  recently,  least  read  and  least  appreciated  by  women.  This  is 
strange,  as  no  writer  of  our  time  has  shown  a  more  profound  sense  of 
the  charm  to  men  of  women  as  women,  a  deeper  understanding  of 
women's  nature,  or  of  the  nature  of  m^any  women,  and  a  more  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  enormous  influence  of  woman,  through  both  her 
strength  and  her  weaknesses,  in  the  economy  of  human  life.  But  it 
is,  I  suspect,  and  as  has  already  been  hinted,  not  only  women  in  gen- 
eral, but  a  large  section  of  intellectually  effeminate  men,  who  resent 
this  very  attitude  of  Mr.  Hardy.  "  Why  cannot  he  give  us  a  type  of 
flawless  womanhood?  "  is  a  question  I  have  seen  in  print  and  heard 
used  again  and  again.  Alas !  the  painter  of  Bathsheba  and  Eustacia 
and  Tess  is  not  the  supreme  power. 

Over  and  above  this  objection,  I  have  noted  that  many  persons  of 
each  sex  are  held  at  a  distance,  or  even  frightened  away,  by  certain 
essential   qualities  of  Mr.  Hardj^'s  genius.     It  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
pathway  of  the  winds,  that  are  supposed  to  blow  whence  and  whithei 
they  will,  or  as  the  tread  of  the  avenger  through  Greek  tragedy.     It 
is  as  sombre  as  the  aspect  of  Egdon  Heath,  while  equally  alive  with 
sunshine,  and  fragrance,  and  the  quick  pulse  of  superabundant  life. 
It  is  as  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  pervasive  as  the  tide,  and  has,  below 
all  the  brightness  and  merry  shimmer,  the  profound  melancholy  of 
the  ocean.     If  one  were  to  read  sequently  this  writer's  books,  from 
even  the  earliest  to  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  one  would  gain  at 
last  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  blind  way  of  destiny,  of  the  pa- 
thetic futility  of  human  effort,  of  the  pitiless  impartiality  of  the  laws 
of  nature.     But  Hardy  brings  home  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  profound 
sadness.     Without  ever  unduly  obtruding  himself  as  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher,  he  touches  the  deepest  chords  of  spiritual  life,  and 
having  wrought  his  subtle  music  therefrom,  turns  away  with  a  loving, 
sorrov/ful  regret  at  all  the  by-play  of  existence  beneath  such   dim 
darkness  behind,  above,  and  beyond.     Yet  to  speak  of  him  as  a  pes- 
simistic writer  would  be  misleading,  because  inadequate.     He  does 
not  preach  pessimism,  for  he  has  the  saving  grace  of  having  no  "ism" 
to  support  or  exemplify.     He  is  tolerant  and  patient,  seeing  at  once 
the  good  and  the  weakness  in  all.     In  a  word,  the  pessimism  of  which 
so  many  complain  is  a  revelation  rather  than  an  exposition.     Charac- 
teristically enough,  it  is  seldom  that  he  directly  writes  in  a  strain  of 
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sadness.  Life,  movement,  humor,  the  endless  phay  of  the  forces  of 
nature  and  her  innumerable  and  ever-changing  aspects,  afford  him 
more  than  enough  material.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  he  reveals 
his  intimate  sense  of  the  insoluble  mystery  of  existence,  of  our  un- 
guided  way  across  a  trackless  plain  of  whose  lost  frontiers  there  is  no 
remembrance  and  whose  horizons  are  seen  of  none.  It  is  this  stead- 
fast austerity  which  has  stood  between  him  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  reading  public. 

Of  less  importance  than  his  genuine  realism  or  than  his  character- 
istic, if  half -obscured  irony,  but  still  a  noteworthy  factor  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Mr.  Hardy's  acceptance  of  the  public,  is  his  style,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  certain  idiosyncrasies  of  style.  Though  the  most  ex- 
clusively and  natively  English  of  all  the  great  novelists  of  the  Vic- 
torian age,  he  is,  in  point  of  diction,  the  most  Latinical  writer  we 
have  had  since  Dry  den  and  Milton.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Celtic  Briton,  and  not  of  "  the  English  Englishman."  And  yet,  so 
far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Hardy  is  of  Old  Saxon  or  Anglo-Danish  stock. 
In  this  respect  he  is  to  be  classed  with  two  other  writers  who  are  both 
markedly  given  to  a  strongly  Latinized  diction — Mr.  George  Meredith 
and  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Perhaps  one  must  know  something  of  Wessex  in  order  fully  to 
enjoy  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  Certainly  to  those  familiar  with  the  south- 
western counties  there  is  as  little  exaggerated  in  his  chronicle  of  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  the  natives  as  in  his  descriptions  of  the  general 
and  particular  features  of  the  countryside,  from  the  mystic  barrows 
beyond  Egdon  Heath  on  the  north  to  where,  on  the  south,  the 
Channel  waves  splash  at  the  feet  of  the  little  town  "  sacred  to  the 
memory  "  of  the  trumpet-major.  Mr.  Hardy's  own  qualities  of  humor, 
shrewdness,  and  quaintness  have  not  led  him  to  pervert  the  homely 
speech  of  the  country-folk  into  a  diction  impossible  or  at  least  improb- 
able ;  what  he  has  done  is  to  give,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  quintes- 
sential part  of  it.  In  this  sense,  and  this  sense  only,  can  he  be  held 
to  account  for  straining  or  overcoloring  his  material.  It  is  thus,  no 
doubt,  that  so  many  of  his  most  careful  readers  note  the  Shake- 
spearean quality  of  so  much  of  his  peasant  speech,  for  unquestionably 
Shakespeare  drew  his  Touchstones  and  Audreys  from  life — and  the 
laboring  country -folk  of  the  Wessex  of  to-day  differ  wondrous  little 
in  all  essential  respects  from  their  ancestors  of  Elizabethan,  Stuart,  or 
Georgian  times.  Wise  words  don't  come  from  a  fool,  in  whatever 
degree  of  social  life  he  moves;  and,  vice  versa,  when  naturally  shrewd 
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and  vigorous  minds  express  themselves,  they  do  so  aptly,  whether 
they  be  as  cultured  as  Swithin  St.  Cleeve  and  Lady  Constantine,  as 
"  ordinary  "  as  Gabriel  Oak  or  John  Loveday,  as  insignificant  socially 
as  Tess  Durbeyfield  or  Marty  South  or  Fancy  Day,  as  "low  "  as  Dig- 
gory  the  reddleman  or  the  forever-perspiring  Keuben  Dewy.  For 
the  most  part  the  Wessex  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  land  of  woodland  and 
pasture,  here  rising  into  grassy  uplands  and  even  hills,  here  sinking 
into  long,  fertile,  verdurous  valleys,  here  dark  with  the  oak  and 
beech  leaves  of  the  New  Forest,  here  bare  with  the  vast  heaths  and 
moors  which  give  so  great  a  portion  of  it  a  character  so  unlike  that 
of  the  shires  to  the  north  and  east.  The  villages,  too,  are  just  as  they 
were  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  Hardy  himself  resides  in  the  heart  of  the  "  iive-countied 
Wessex."  His  home  is  a  large  red-brick  house  built  after  his  own 
designs,  situated  on  the  rise  of  a  long  upland  sweep  to  the  east  of 
Dorchester.  A  vast  perspective  is  before  one  from  almost  any  of  the 
windows  of  the  house,  rolling  downs,  acres  of  arable  land  and  pas- 
tures, upland  ranges,  and  dark  belts  of  woodland,  with,  valleyward, 
the  white  gleam  of  the  Froom  meandering  among  the  dairy  lands  and 
through  and  past  ancient  Dorchester.  Far  away  to  the  right  is  the 
hill-top  monument  to  his  kinsman  of  old.  Admiral  Hardy  "  of  glori- 
ous renown  " ;  to  the  southwest  are  the  broken  ridges  of  that  extra- 
ordinary freak  of  nature  (and  toil  of  man)  known  as  "  Maiden  Castle." 
In  front  of  the  house  itself  stretches  away  an  immense  swelling 
meadow,  some  three  thousand  acres  in  extent,  the  largest  in  England. 
I  cannot  swear  to  the  acreage,  but  answer  for  the  vaguer  statement. 
The  house  is  known  as  '"'  Max  Gate,"  the  old  name  of  the  portion  of  the 
upland  whereon  it  is  built  and  of  the  small  hamlet  near,  though  it 
was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  call  his  place  "  Conquer 
Barrow,"  after  the  tree-covered  mound  which  rises  to  the  northeast, 
just  beyond  his  garden  walls.  Not  onl}^  is  Mr.  Hardy  thus  in  the 
best  position  possible  for  the  novelist  of  Wessex,  within  easy  reach  as 
he  is  of  any  part  of  the  whole  region  brought  so  vividly  near  to  us  in 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  and  "The  Woodlanders,"  in  "The 
Eeturn  of  the  Native  "  and  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  but  he  is  in 
what  is  to  him,  with  his  scientific  and  antiquarian  as  well  as  artistic 
and  literary  tastes,  a  profoundly  interesting  country.  Dorchester, 
itself  a  great  Eoman  encampment  and  fortress  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine, and  the  whole  region  around,  are  as  full  of  "remains,"  Eoman 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  any  locality  in  western  Europe. 
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"  Among  tlie  few  features  of  agricultural  England  which  retain  an 
appearance  but  little  modilied  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  mny  be  reck- 
oned the  high,  grassy,  and  furzy  downs,  coombs,  or  ewe-leases,  as 
they  are  indifferently  called,  that  fill  a  large  area  of  certain  counties 
in  the  south  and  southwest."  So  begins  the  story  of  ''The  Three 
Strangers,"  in  "  Wessex  Tales."  If  the  Londoner  or  the  visitor  to 
our  "province  of  houses  "  tire  of  the  inevitable  urban  hurry  and 
worry,  he  could  not  do  better  than  take  a  leisurely  walking-trip  among 
those  "  high,  grassy,  and  furzy  downs,  coombs,  or  ewe-leases."  He 
will  find  them  and  the  homely,  ignorant,  yet  shrewd  and  often  strik- 
ingly intelligent  and  even  original  people  who  dwell  by  them  just  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hardy.  He  will  gain  enjoyment  and  renewed  vigor 
of  body,  and  find  that  it  is  not  "Continental  travel"  alone  that  en- 
larges the  mind.  Parochialism  is  even  easier  to  carry  about  with  one 
than  one's  portmanteau.  But  for  those  who  cannot  wayfare  into 
Wessex,  let  me  recommend  a  mental  voyage  with  Mr.  Hardy  as  guide 
and  companion.  One  cannot  but  be  the  stronger  and  healthier  and 
saner  and  every  way  better  for  such  an  experience.  To  those  who 
already  know  all  he  has  to  tell  us,  Wessex  is  a  haunted  land,  to  which 
it  is  ever  a  rare  pleasure  to  turn,  whether  in  fact  or  vicariously.  And 
there  is  endless  company — from  such  wrecks  of  man's  high  estate  as 
Thomas  Leaf  or  Granfer  Cantle  or  Christian  to  such  fine  souls  or 
brilliant  spirits  as  Bathsheba  Everdene,  Eustacia  Yye,  Marty  South, 
Tess  Durbeyfield,  Gabriel  Oak,  John  Loveday,  or  Clym  Yeobright. 
This  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy  is,  to  the  lovers  of  his  work,  but  an- 
other Wilderness  Bottom,  green  and  fragrant  and  winsome,  from 
whose  "thickets  of  dream  "  comes  enchantment  as  sweet  and  welcome 
as  that  "loud,  musical,  and  liquid  voice"  which  Dick  Dewy  and 
Fancy  Day  heard  by  the  copses  on  their  wedding-eve. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  born  in  Dorset,  in  1840.  After  an  education  which 
comprised  a  good  classical  and  scientific  training,  though  he  was  at 
no  university,  he  began  life  as  an  architect.  He  resided  in  London 
from  1862  to  1867,  from  1870  to  1872,  and  from  1878  to  1881 ;  for 
the  rest  he  has  lived  mostly  in  Dorset.  His  comparatively  brief  so- 
journs in  Italy  and  France  have  left  almost  no  trace  upon  his  work. 
His  first  printed  literary  production  was  an  essay  on  colored  brick 
architecture,  written  with  so  much  technical  knowledge  and  in  so 
creditable  a  style  that  the  author  was  awarded  the  medal  of  the  "  In- 
stitute of  Architects."     Prior  to  1870  he  wrote,  with  this  exception, 
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nothing  of  any  importa-'nce,  and  tlie  most  industrious  and  unprincipled 
resurrector  would  be  hard  pushed  to  rake  up  against  this  author  any 
juvenilia^  except,  perhaps,  a  signed  sketch  of  a  few  pages  contributed 
to  "  Chambers's  Magazine  "  late  in  the  sixties.  But  in  1870  he  decided 
to  see  what  he  could  do  as  a  nov^elist.  At  this  date  he  recognized 
neither  his  true  bent  in  fiction  nor  the  great  advantage  of  the  mate- 
rial which  since  his  early  boyhood  he  had  unconsciously  accumu- 
lated. At  the  same  time,  both  from  choice  and  from  instinct,  he 
depicted  scenery  and  delineated  types  of  character  more  or  less  famil- 
iar to  him ;  and  though  it  would  be  foolish  to  claim  for  his  first  book 
any  high  place  in  contemporary  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
the  cavalier  fashion  adopted  by  many  newspaper  critics.  In  the  first 
place,  "Desperate  Eemedies  "  has  originality  in  more  ways  than  one, 
an  originality  more  obvious  in  1871  than  twenty  years  later,  no  doubt; 
in  the  next,  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  every  critic  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
collective  work,  for  in  it  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  much  that  goes 
to  substantiate  the  statement  that  from  the  first  a  continuous  vein  of 
inspiration  has  sustained  the  novelist,  a  vein  as  clearly  recognizable 
as  it  is  distinctly  individual. 

In  1872  another  novel  appeared  without  the  writer's  name,  though 
acknowledged  to  be  by  the  author  of  "  Desperate  Eemedies."  "  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree  "  was  subtitled  "A  Eural  Painting  of  the  Dutch 
School,"  and  here  we  have  at  once  and  unmistakably  the  hand  of  a 
master.  To  this  day  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  remains  one  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  most  distinctive  achievements.  It  seems  to  me  to  stand 
alone  as  much  now  as  at  the  time  when  it  appeared.  From  first  to 
last  it  is  admirable,  though  it  has  no  plot  to  speak  of,  and  is,  in  a 
word,  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  life-like  studies  of  man  and  nature 
connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative.  But  where  can  we  find  its  like? 
When  has  anything  more  absolutely  English  been  done?  Where, 
since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  do  we  encounter  such  vivid  fidelity, 
such  Eembrandtesque  setting  of  homely  things  in  the  picturesque 
aspect  that  is  none  the  less  true  because  seen  quintessentially?  In 
his  next  book  Mr.  Hardy  made  a  more  definite  bid  for  success  with 
the  novel-reading  public.  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  "  (1873)  was  a  title 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  subscribers  to  circulating-libraries,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  book  had  some  vogue.  Though  it  has  many  nota- 
ble things  in  it,  and  as  a  story  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  any  previous 
tale  from  the  same  pen,  it  is  not  one  of  the  author's  important  books. 
At  the  same  time,  Elf  ride  Swancourt  is  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's  most  dis- 
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tinctive  creations.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  of  all  his  hero- 
ines, she  is  the  least  liked  by  other  women.  But  in  "  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd  "  a  far  wider  success  was  won.  This  book  made  its 
author  one  of  the  foremost  novelists  of  his  day,  and  still  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  romances.  Gabriel  Oak  and  Bathsheba  Everdene 
are  now  as  familiar  names  in  our  ears  as  those  of  almost  any  person- 
ages in  Scott,  Thackeray,  or  Dickens.  The  whole  art  of  Mr.  Hardy 
can  be  studied  in  this  novel.  No  one  is  at  once  more  vital  and  more 
austerely  reserved  than  he;  no  one  more  fresh  and  vigorous  and 
blithely  humorous,  and  yet  more  profoundly  impressed  by  the  tragic 
pathos  and  mystery  of  our  "why  and  wherefore."  The  pathos,  al- 
most invariably  unobtrusive,  is  as  native  and  genuine  as  the  humor. 
It  is  of  a  kind  that  has  no  kinship  with  sentimentality,  but  is,  as  it 
were,  the  twilight  and  moonlight  of  strong,  vigorous  life.  More  than 
once  this  chronicle  of  the  countryside  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  dramatic 
intensity.  A  hint  as  to  the  motif  oi  the  book,  as  indeed  of  all  Mr. 
Hardy's  work,  might  be  found  in  that  pregnant  sentence  in  one  of  the 
early  chapters:  "Love  is  a  possible  strength  in  an  actual  weakness." 

Fine,  however,  as  is  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  it  is  not 
Thomas  Hardy's  masterpiece.  That  was  written  some  four  years 
later.  But  before  the  publication  in  1878  of  "  The  Keturn  of  the 
Native  "  there  appeared  the  novel  called  "  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta." 
Public  opinion  is  still  strangely  divided  about  this  book.  There  are 
readers  who  think  it  one  of  the  author's  cleverest  productions,  and 
there  are  more  who  miss  in  it  the  particular  quality  which  enhances 
for  them  the  value  of  such  works  as  "The  Keturn  of  the  Native," 
"  The  Woodlanders,"  and  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  The  first  of 
these  three,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  fiction  in  our  time,  was  by 
no  means  hailed  at  once  as  a  masterpiece,  though  in  this  instance  the 
public  proved  to  be  wiser  than  the  critics.  This  story  of  Clym  Yeo- 
bright,  of  Eustacia  Vye,  of  so  many  others  of  all  degrees  from  pas- 
sionate Wildeve  and  winsome  Thomasin  and  the  homely  reddleman, 
Diggory  Venn,  to  Granfer  Cantle  and  Christian,  and  the  heathside 
company  who  meet  at  the  "  Quiet  Woman  "  inn  and  elsewhere,  is  one 
of  the  most  moving  and  memorable  novels  in  our  language. 

"The  Trumpet-Major,"  which  chronologically  is  Mr.  Hardy's  next 
book,  was  for  many  years  and  possibly  still  is  a  much  more  popular 
novel.  True,  the  period  dealt  with  is  a  more  remote  one,  and  the 
ordinary  novel-reader  is  not  apt  to  give  his  or  her  vote  for  a  story 

wherein  the  hero  is  finally  left  out  in  the  cold ;  yet  the  events  are  of 
39 
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SO  stirring  a  kind  and  the  narrative  is  so  full  of  vivid  and  picturesque 
detail  that  John  Loveday  has  probablj  a  wider  circle  of  friends  than 
any  other  of  Mr.  Hardy's  male  characters,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Gabriel  Oak  and  Clym  Yeobright.  If  the  book  has  not  the  tragic 
intensity  of  "The  Keturn  of  the  Native,"  the  nervous  movement  and 
youthful  energy  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  the  austere  im- 
pressiveness  of  "The  Woodlanders,"  or  the  glow  and  passionate 
humanity  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  it  has  a  serene  and  wel- 
come charm  of  its  own,  the  quiet  sundown  light  of  a  bright  autumnal 
day.  As  unlike  "  The  Trumpet-Major  "  as  either  of  its  two  most  not- 
able predecessors  are  the  two  volumes  which  came  next,  "A  Laodi- 
cean "  in  1881  and  "Two  on  a  Tower"  in  1882.  In  my  judgment 
"A  Laodicean  "  is  the  least  successful  of  all  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  It 
seems  even  to  lack  vitality.  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
alive  from  first  to  last,  and  though  not  in  what  may  be  called  Mr. 
Hardy's  permanent  manner,  it  is  a  novel  of  singular  wit,  charm,  skill, 
and  grace.  Yet  even  here  the  best  things  are  said  by  "the  common 
chorus,"  and  probably  as  many  readers  enjoy  the  remarks  of  Hezekiah 
Biles,  Sammy  Blore,  Nat  Chapman,  and  Haymoss  Fry,  as  of  Lady 
Constantine  and  Swithin  St.  Cleeve. 

Four  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  "Two  on  a  Tower  " 
and  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge, "  though  in  this  period  were  written 
two  or  three  of  the  remarkable  short  stories  which  later  on  were 
issued  under  the  collective  title  "  Wessex  Tales."  "  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge  "  is,  I  have  heard,  looked  upon  by  booksellers  as  the 
least  popular  of  Mr.  Hardy's  books.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand this.  Certainlj^  it  is  not  so  well  constructed  and  is  in  a  sober 
tone  throughout,  and,  what  perhaps  signifies  much,  there  is  less  humor 
in  it  than  in  most  of  the  other  chronicles  of  country  life  in  Wessex. 
On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Henchard,  the  mayor,  is  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
most  noteworthy  creations. 

In  the  "Wessex  Tales,"  again,  we  find  the  same  qualities  which 
have  assured  the  success  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  "  and  its 
kindred.  These  stories  are  admirable,  and  in  vigor,  picturesqueness, 
humor,  and  potent  charm  seem  to  me  much  beyond  the  later  series 
of  stories  collectively  called  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames."  One  can, 
for  several  reasons,  imagine  this  opinion  being  challenged  by  Mr. 
Hardy  himself,  for  he  must  have  had  a  new  and  welcome  pleasure  in 
writing  the  charming  "little  histories"  of  these  mostly  frail  Wessex 
dames  of  high  degree.     But  surely  in  the  "group"  there  is  nothing 
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to  equal,  mucli  less  to  surpass,  the  three  finest  of  the  "  Wessex  Tales  " 
— "The  Three  Strangers,"  "The  Withered  Arm,"  and  "Interlopers 
at  the  Knap."  What  an  admirable  story  the  last-named  is !  How 
much  of  it  one  would  like  to  quote  ^  I  know  nothing  of  its  kind 
finer  than  "  The  Three  Strangers."  It  stands  out  among  the  short 
stories  by  great  writers  of  our  time  in  much  the  same  way  as  "  Wan- 
dering Willie's  Tale  "  among  the  brief  essays  in  fiction  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  Netherland  art,  and  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  from  Rembrandt  were  he  to  come  among  us 
again  and  take  up  the  pen  instead  of  the  brush  or  the  etching-needle. 

But  before  the  issue  in  book  form  of  the  "  Wessex  Tales  "  there 
appeared  in  1887  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  Mr.  Hardy's  works. 
It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  "  The  Woodlanders  "  seems, 
comparatively,  so  little  known.  One  may  ask  a  score  of  people  which 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels  they  have  read,  and  probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  at  most  will  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  this 
masterly  and  beautiful  study.  It  is  as  absolutely  the  author's  own 
as  "The  Return  of  the  Native"  or  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  for 
though  his  individuality  is  keenly  marked  throughout  all  his  books,  it 
is  most  dominant  in  these.  The  purport  of  the  story  is  to  exhibit  "  the 
unfulfilled  intention  which  makes  life  what  it  is."  It  is  a  somewhat 
sombre  tale,  and  there  are  scenes  in  it,  as  in  "Tess,"  which  seem  to 
have  given  offence  to  those  possibly  worthy  but  stupid  and  blunder- 
ing people  who  constitute  themselves  the  champions  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  the  exponents  of  that  silly  old  lady's  views;  but  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  Thomas  Hardy's  place  in  contemporary  literature  and  to 
leave  "  The  Woodlanders  "  unread  would  belike  a  similar  estimate  of 
Mr.  Meredith  without  consideration  of,  say,  "  The  Egoist "  or  "  Diana 
of  the  Crossways."  This  nobly  wrought  book  has  something  of  the 
effect  of  night  upon  one,  a  sense  of  largeness  and  vast  quiescence  be- 
yond all  personal  fret  and  weariness,  of  "  night,  that  strange  personal- 
ity, which  within  walls  brings  ominous  introspectiveness  and  self-dis- 
trust, but  under  the  open  sky  banishes  such  subjective  anxieties  as 
too  trivial  for  thought." 

Nevertheless,  when  we  come  at  last  to  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes "  we  have  before  us  the  most  mature  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
powerful  expression  of  the  author's  genius.  I  have  read  several  parts 
of  the  book  again  and  again,  and  have  read  the  story  as  a  whole  twice, 
and  in  so  doing  I  have  felt  as  though  all  of  Mr.  Hardy's  works  that 
preceded   it  were  in  some   sort   a  clearing  of  the   ground — more  or 
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less  brilliant  heralds,  let  me  rather  say,  of  this  superb  achievement. 
The  romance  has  the  power,  the  intensity,  the  inevitableness,  and 
above  all  the  warm  humanity  of  the  great  dramas,  ancient  and 
modern.  It  is  so  homely  in  subject  and  deals  so  simply  with  simple 
things  of  common  life  in  a  remote  English  county  that  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  is  all  the  more  reason  for  our  wonder  and  admiration.  I  can 
well  believe  what  I  heard  a  distinguished  author  declare,  that  no  man, 
and  certainly  no  woman,  could  read  this  book  with  sympathy  and  not 
thenceforth  be  of  broader  mind  and  more  charitable  and  catholic  spirit. 
Tess  herself  is  as  living  a  woman  as  there  is  in  fiction;  but 
there  is  embodied  in  her  also  something  that  neither  she  nor  Angel 
Clare  nor  any  one  ever  guessed — tlie  typical  strength  and  weakness 
of  an  immense,  possibly  of  a  preponderating  number  of  women. 
Every  one  has  either  read,  is  reading,  oris  about  to  read  this  book;  so 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  narrative.  But  let 
it  be  said  at  once  and  conclusively  that  whatever  is  best  in  Thomas 
Hardy's  work  is  to  be  found  in  this  page  from  life — humor,  pathos, 
tragedy,  marvellous  descriptive  faculty,  and  that  transforming  magic 
through  all,  for  which  there  is  no  other  word  than  the  much-misused 
term  "genius."  There  are  scenes  in  "Tess"  which  one  cannot  but 
believe  will  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  our  later  Victorian  fic- 
tion, and  there  are  episodes  which  must  surely  touch  the  hearts  and 
influence  the  minds  of  those  who  come  after  us  almost  as  profoundly 
as  they  do  our  own.  In  depictive  art  there  is  nothing  in  the  range  of 
modern  fiction,  not  even  the  narrative  of  the  wooing  of  Lucy  and  Eichard 
Feverel  by  the  riverside,  to  surpass  the  supremely  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  m^orning  meetings  of  Angel  and  Tess  during  the  height  of 
the  milking-season  at  Talbothay's  Farm,  daily  meetings  in  that 
"strange  and  solemn  interval,  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  in  the  vio- 
let or  pink  dawn."  Here  we  have  the  very  spirit  of  romance,  and 
here  we  have  English  prose  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Every  reader  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  will  differ  as  to  the  relative 
rank  that  ought  to  be  given  to  each  book.  A  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  which  are  his  three  greatest  works  would  be  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. I  would  advance  a  claimi  for  preeminence  in  behalf  of 
"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  "The  Woodlanders,"  and  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles."  In  these  three  books  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
the  highest  development  of  a  rare  literary  temperament,  the  finest  and 
largest  utterance  of  genius  that  can  no  longer  be  gainsaid  as  such. 
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Thereafter  ("  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  not  being  considered  as  a 
noveJ,  but  rather  as  a  sequence  of  rustic  studies)  would  come  "  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  the  three  finest  of  the  "  Wessex  Tales," 
and,  though  not  quite  with  them,  "The  Trumpet-Major." 

There  is  one  quality  which  Thomas  Hardy  has  far  in  excess  of 
any  other  English  novelist,  that  of  the  intimate  sense  of  the  complex 
interrelation  of  man  and  nature.  Then,  again,  he  stands  alone  as  an 
exponent  of  the  epical  method.  He  is  the  sole  living  Englishman  of 
whom  I  know  who  could  write  as  Zola  does  at  his  best ;  who  could  do 
and  has  done  writing  so  far  beyond  all  the  fret  and  fume  of  contem- 
porary opinion  as  the  close  of  that  Titanic  masterpiece  "  GermmaV  or 
even  of  "  La  Terrey  He  is  an  incomiparably  finer  artist  than  Zola, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  intensity  of  concentration  is  the  only  man 
who  approaches  that  great  and  much  misunderstood  writer.  Yet,  at 
his  highest  even,  Zola  has  given  us  little  of  the  commanding  beauty 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  speech  at  its  best.  No  one  can  ever  forget  the  solemn 
procession  of  "inspired"  words  at  the  close  of  "  Xa  7'erre  "  or  "  Ger- 
minal " ;  but  while  they  have  the  charm  of  vast  perspectives  seen 
from  the  dusty  highway  of  life,  Mr.  Hardy's  fmest  utterances  exercise 
the  spell  of  a  not  less  real  though  a  more  remote  realm  of  romance. 
One  writer  is  a  man  who  can  see  things  only  at  his  feet  or  else  afar, 
the  other  a  man  whose  clear  and  serene  gaze  takes  in  all,  in  just  pro- 
portions. No  living  writer  has  given  us  more  memorable  pictures 
than  of  "  the  dewy  morn "  meetings  of  Tess  and  Angel  Clare, 
already  alluded  to,  or  of  Marty  South  and  Giles  Winterborne  walk- 
ing silently  together  in  the  chill,  lonely  hour  before  a  winter  day- 
dawn,  "  where  gray  shades,  material  and  mental,  are  so  very  gray. 
And  yet,  looked  at  in  a  certain  way,  their  lonely  courses  formed  no 
detached  design  at  all,  but  were  part  of  the  pattern  in  the  great  web 
of  human  doings  then  w^eaving  in  both  hemispheres,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  Cape  Horn."  It  is  somewl  at  sadly  significant  that  it  is  the 
poet  and  clearer-eyed,  saner,  and  more  deeply  observant  writer  who 
penned  that  profoundly  pessimistic  sentence  in  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  "  :  "  It  is  then  [when  "  the  constraint  of  day  and  the  suspense  of 
night  neutralize  each  other"]  that  the  plight  of  being  alive  becomes 
attenuated  to  its  least  possible  dimensions."  Is  this  to  be  Mr.  Hardy's 
final  word  on  the  mystery  of  human  life? 

William  Sharp. 


THE   CONSUMER. 

"  I  never  loved  a  dear  Gazelle 

Nor  anything  that  cost  me  much. 
High  prices  profit  those  who  sell. 
But  ivhy  should  I  bf  fond  of  such  9  " 

'•  Theme  with  Variations^ — Carroll. 

In  examining  the  scanty  records  of  antiquity  side  by  side  with 
the  abounding  ones  of  modern  times,  the  careful  student  cannot  but 
marvel  that  while  in  all  other  respects  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  so 
manifestly  upheld,  the  character  of  the  Consumer  gives  it  the  lie. 
While  (as  the  learned  philosopher  Herbert  Spencer  has  irrefutably 
shown)  all  other  things  have,  from  being  monotonously  homogeneous 
and  darkly  indefinite,  grown  to  be  divertingly  heterogeneous  and 
dazzlingly  definite,  the  Consumer,  in  spite  of  these  perplexingly  com- 
plicated changes  in  his  environment,  has  not  altered  a  jot.  To-day,  as 
in  the  times  of  Aristotle  or  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasty,  his  one  in- 
dissoluble and  indestructible  characteristic  is  the  love  of  bargains. 
Ancient  or  modern,  his  god  is  Cheapness,  in  the  passion  of  whose 
adoration  he  sinks  all  regard  for  causes  and  consequences. 

His  ideal  of  conditions  under  which  production  shall  take  place  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  "  The  Two  Broom-makers."  These 
competitors,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  constant  clamor  for  cheaper  goods 
rife  in  their  neighborhood,  kept  on  cutting  prices  to  the  point  where 
one  was  driven  to  the  wall  and  compelled  to  shut  his  shop.  Shortly 
after  this  untoward  conclusion,  the  defeated  manufacturer,  meeting 
the  victorious  one,  said : 

"  My  friend  (if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  address  yoa),  tell  me, 
pray,  how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  undersell  me,  since  (I  confess  it 
with  shame)  I  stole  all  my  materials?  " 

"  Nothing  simpler  than  that,"  replied  the  other:  "  I  stole  my  goods 
ready-made." 

Not  that  the  Consumer  countenances  stealing.  Oh,  no !  his  religion 
forbids  that.  The  Bible  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  But  it  does 
not  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  eliminate  wages,  interest,  rent,  and  profits." 
Such  elimination  is  therefore  a  purely  economic  matter  with  which 
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faith  and  etliics  have  nothing  to  do;  indeed  (on  the  authority  of 
some),  they  actually  prescribe  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
by  its  means  the  Consumer  gets  all  the  benefits  of  stealing,  without 
losing  his  chance  or  perhaps  increasing  his  chance  of  going  to  Heaven. 

Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day  the  mind  of  the  Consamer  has  been  intent  upon  eliminating,  or  at 
least  reducing  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  those  irksome  factors  of 
price.  Guided  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  knowledge  of  this  charac- 
teristic, events  of  economic  legislation  from  the  earliest  days  to  the 
present  which  might  otherwise  puzzle  us  are  as  easy  to  compre- 
hend as  the  syllogism  "Barbara."  We  are,  for  instance,  no  longer 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  admiration  in  which  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery has  always  been  held  by  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  philan- 
thropists, and  why  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  polity  of  such 
enlightened  nations  as  the  republics  of  Grreece  and  Eome,  and  until 
quite  recently  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  For  do  not 
slaves  work  without  wages,  and  therefore  does  not  slavery  conduce 
to  Cheapness?  Ergo^  slavery  is  a  beneficent  institution  and  slave- 
ownership  an  enlightened  expression  of  philanthropy. 

However,  in  the  progress  of  time  slavery,  notwithstanding  its 
manifest  advantages  to  the  Consumer,  ceased  to  become  practicable 
among  Christian  nations,  and  henceforth  the  element  of  wages  could  no 
longer  be  entirely  eliminated.  It  then  became  essential  to  do  the 
next  best  thing,  viz.,  to  keep  wages  down  as  low  as  possible  and 
repress  the  injurious  desire  of  laborers  to  obtain  high  wages  in 
their  selfish  interests.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  slavery  and  serfdom 
were  abolished,  we  find  the  statute-books  of  civilized  countries  teem- 
ing with  expressions  of  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the  wage 
classes,  who  constantly  desired  to  combine  together  in  order  to 
rob  the  poor  Consumer,  and  who  sometimes  actually  refused  to  do 
work  unless  their  tyrannical  exactions  were  submitted  to.  Laws  fix- 
ing hours  of  labor  and  the  proper  pay  for  the  laborer  now  began  to 
adorn  legislative  records.  This  beneficent  legislation  of  a  positive 
character  was,  moreover,  helped  out  (as  such  legislation  alwaj^s  must  be) 
by  indirect  and  ancillary  laws,  as,  for  instance,  statutes  against  va- 
grancy. If  a  beggar  of  a  workman  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would 
rather  beg  than  work  for  wages  that  he  deemed  beggarly,  these  laws 
took  the  conceit  out  of  him.  And  indeed,  what  would  have  been  the 
use  of  making  laws  regulating  wages  and  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  if 
the  laborer  had  the  option  of  refusing  to  work? 
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Some  historians  liave  criticised  the  old  English  vagrancy  laws  as  too 
severe ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  appear  cruel  when  we  read 
them  without  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  made  them  necessary. 
But  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  were  only  prompted  by  benevolence 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor  Consumer,  we  can  appreciate  and  value  them, 
for  there  are  only  two  methods  of  reducing  wages  to  their  lowest 
level.  One  is  the  simple  one  of  direct  regulations,  fixing  how 
much  a  laborer  is  to  get  for  each  particular  job  and  the  length  of  time 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  accomplish  it ;  the  second,  such  indirect  reg- 
ulations as  will  tend  to  promote  a  lively  competition  among  laborers. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  laws  for  the  promotion  of  competition  among 
laborers  unless  the  laborer  can  be  compelled  to  labor?  If  he  is  al- 
lowed to  stop  work  and  go  begging,  laws  fixing  hours  of  labor  be- 
come meaningless. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  middle  ages  the 
laborer  had  no  vote.  From  the  day  he  obtained  the  suffrage,  legisla- 
tion tending  to  eliminate  or  at  least  mitigate  him  as  an  element  of 
price  has  been  swept  out  of  existence.  He  has  become  even  more 
important  to  the  politician  than  the  poor  Consumer.  If  a  price  should 
now  be  fixed,  it  would  be  at  a  maximum  and  not  at  a  minimum ;  if 
hours  of  labor  are  now  regulated,  it  is  at  a  minimum  and  not  at  a 
maximum.  By  legislation  and  otherwise  the  laborer  is  now  sup- 
posed to-be  entitled  to  exact  as  much  as  the  "traffic  will  bear." 
Competition  between  laborers,  instead  of  being  excited,  as  it  formerly 
was,  is  now  discouraged.  Combination  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  is  no 
longer  a  conspiracy,  but  a  duty.  The  poor  Consumer,  who  in  previ- 
ous ages  was  so  well  protected  against  the  men  who  work  with  their 
hands,  is  now  abandoned  to  their  merciless  exactions.  He  must  recoup 
himself  elsewhere. 

Interest,  the  second  element  of  price,  has  been,  as  history  teaches 
us,  looked  upon  with  even  less  favor  than  wages.  We  find  that 
sages  and  "  other  friends  of  their  kind  "  have  constantly  declaimed 
against  it,  and  that  laws  abolishing  it  or  restricting  it  have  always 
been  received  with  acclamation.  We  do  not  read  that  it  had  ever 
been  anywhere  entirely  suppressed,  as  wages  are  when  slavery  pre- 
vails ;  the  reason  for  this  historical  discrimination  in  favor  of  inter- 
est being  that  you  can  whip  a  slave  into  working,  but  you  cannot  whip 
money  into  circulation :  in  other  words,  where  there  is  no  interest  to 
be  got,  money  vanishes,  and  this  has  never  been  considered  desirable. 
When  nations  or  individuals  desire  to  borrow,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
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some  one  around  who  has  something  to  lend;  and  indeed,  without 
people  around  who  have  money  to  lend,  even  legislators  sometimes 
found  life  not  worth  living.  Moreover,  the  hardship  of  borrowing  is 
not  remediless. 

If  the  money-lenders  become  too  importunate  in  their  demand  for 
interest,  and  possibly  even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  the  return  of  the 
principal  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  return  it,  you  can  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity murder  them,  or  banish  them,  or  outlaw  them,  or  clip  the 
coins  on  them  if  you  are  barbarous  and  mediaeval ;  if  you  are  enlight- 
ened and  of  the  nineteenth  century,  you  can  repudiate  your  debt,  or 
enact  laws  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  disfavor  with  which  interest  has  at  all  times  been  regarded,  it 
has  been  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil  and  tempered  by  such  methods 
as  outraged  nations  and  individuals  always  resort  to  when  it  becomes 
inconvenient,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  bothered  with  it.  It  can  be 
regulated  by  usury  laws  and  other  devices  to  keep  it  at  a  minimum, 
but  there  is  but  little  hope  of  ever  entirely  eliminating  it. 

Eent,  the  third  factor  of  price,  and  resembling  interest  in  many 
respects,  has,  like  interest,  been  tolerated  at  all  times,  but  for  alto- 
gether difi'erent  reasons.  In  ancient  times,  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  people  who  took  rents  took  care  also  to  make  laws ;  and  hold- 
ing so  agreeable  a  double  position,  their  claim  for  recognition  could 
not  well  be  disputed.  No  serious  attempt  to  regulate  or  restrict  rent 
has  therefore  ever  been  made,  excepting  in  Ireland. 

Indeed,  as  a  rule  the  landlord  was  favored  in  many  ways  by  legis- 
lation at  the  expense  of  the  other  factors  of  price.  When  legislating 
it  was  important  to  him  to  think  of  himself  as  landlord  and  to  forget 
himself  as  Consumer,  making  up  for  his  losses  in  the  latter  aspect  by 
repressing  the  other  elements  of  price.  Not  that  the  Consumer  did 
not  resent  this  preferred  claim,  and  chafe  under  the  despotism  which 
recognized  it  without  the  mitigation  that  wages,  interest,  and  profits 
had  always  received;  and  so  this  despotism  also  was  frequently 
tempered  by  burning  the  landlord  and  legislator's  house  over  his 
head  and  cutting  his  throat.  However,  this  means  of  relief  never 
yielded  more  than  a  temporary  advantage,  as  the  landlords  continued 
to  exercise  the  law-making  power  and  preside  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  made  by  them,  so  that  the  punishment  swiftly 
followed  the  crime. 

Latterly,  the  position  of  rent,  unlike  that  of  the  other  factors  of 
price,  has  been  completely  vindicated  as  far  as  the  Consumer  is  con- 
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cerned.  For  did  not  Eicardo  discover  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of 
price  at  all?  Since  that  wonderful  discovery  was  made  the  landlord 
has  been  able  to  keep  on  increasing  his  income  without  any  prejudice 
whatsoever  to  the  Consumer,  including  himself  as  such,  and  thus 
rent  has  been  allowed  steadily  to  rise  without  serious  objections  on 
anybody's  part — excepting  always  in  Ireland.  That  discovery  has, 
in  fact,  enabled  the  landlord  to  kill  two  birds  with  the  one  stone.  He 
has  more  of  the  wherewithal  for  purposes  of  consumption,  and  yet  as 
voter  can  continue  to  aid  in  reducing  the  other  factors  of  price  which 
alone  tend  to  make  consumption  expensive.  There  would  seem  now 
no  limit  to  his  prosperity  were  it  not  for  Mr,  Henry  George,  who  has 
rightfully  argued  that  on  the  very  account  of  this  condition  of  hapjDi- 
ness,  so  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  landlord 
ought  himself  to  be  eliminated.  Not,  indeed,  for  the  mere  negative 
benefit  of  the  Consumer — as  since  Ricardo's  discovery  such  elimination 
could  by  no  possibility  benefit  the  latter,  as  with  or  without  rent 
expenses  now  remain  the  same — but  on  the  higher  ground  of  pure  phi- 
lanthropy and  for  the  benefit  of  society  in  general,  which  ought  to  con- 
fiscate such  a  source  of  innocuous  revenue.  His  argument,  too,  is 
meeting  with  constantly  increasing  favor,  and  some  day,  when  we  shall 
have  reached  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  than  that  in  which  questions 
of  mere  elimination  of  elements  of  price  are  of  importance,  it  will  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  then  otherwise  unoccupied  legislators. 

Unpopular,  however,  as  wages,  interest,  and  rent  have  at  all  times 
been,  they  have  never  awakened  the  resentment  of  the  Consumer  to 
the  degree  called  forth  by  that  remaining  augmenter  of  prices  known 
as  profits.  It  seems,  in  truth,  absurd  that  any  one  should  get  more 
for  a  thing  than  he  himself  has  paid  for  it.  While  there  may  be 
some  justification  for  wages  when  any  one  who  chooses  can  see  work 
actually  being  done;  while  there  is  an  excuse  for  interest  because  the 
lender  actually  deprives  himself  of  his  own  money,  and  an  excuse  for 
rent  because  any  one  who  chooses  can  see  the  land  on  which  rent  is 
paid,  it  is  not  so  evident  that  it  is  just  to  pay  for  so  simple  a  thing  as 
lying  awake  at  nights  thinking,  and  borrowing  money.  It  seems 
hard  to  be  required  to  pay  compensation  for  these  operations  every 
time  one  buys  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  paper  of  pins.  Then,  again,  the  man 
who  takes  the  profit  is  so  obtrusive;  while  wages,  interest,  and  rent 
are  modestly  hidden  in  the  price,  and  the  Consumer  can  only  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  them  by  an  effort  of  thought,  for  which,  as  we  know, 
the   Consumer,  whose  whole  bent  of  mind  is  directed  toward  "  con- 
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suming,"  has  neitlier  time  nor  inclination.  Thus  the  man  who  takes 
profits  not  only  obtrudes  his  own  person  to  the  Consumer's  eye, 
but  he  actually  takes  wages,  interest,  and  rent  under  his  wing,  as  it 
were,  and  incorporates  in  himself  each  hateful  element  of  price. 
Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  he  continues  to  be  rightfully  the  subject 
of  repressive  legislation  after  such  legislation  has  been  abandoned 
as  to  the  other  elements?  By  squeezing  him  are  not  all  these  squeezed 
at  the  same  time,  without  troubling  either  the  brains  or  the  conscience 
of  the  legislator  or  of  his  constituents? 

Philanthropic  people  look  with  horror  on  the  often-described  ter- 
rors of  factory  and  all  other  kinds  of  labor.  Their  hearts  bubble  over 
with  infinite  compassion  whenerer  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
moving  pictures  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  work.  Their  con- 
science prompts  them  to  favor  constantly  increasing  wages,  but  they 
feel  that  it  would  be  wrongful  that  those  wages  should  be  increased 
at  their  expense.  This  is  a  proposition  which  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  then,  for  them  to  know  that, 
after  all,  the  profit-taker  pays  the  wages ;  and  as  he  is  but  a  drone 
in  society  who  does  nothing  but  borrow  money  and  think,  it  is  pleas- 
ant for  them  to  feel  that  they  can  still  all  their  pangs  of  conscience 
"and  give  vent  to  their  sympathetic  feelings  for  down-trodden  humanity 
at  the  expense  of  so  useless  an  object. 

The  same  methods  that  used  to  be  employed  with  so  much  success 
in  keeping  wages  down  to  the  lowest  level,  and  possibly  eliminating 
them  altogether,  have  gone  on,  pari  passu  ^  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
sumer in  respect  of  keeping  down  profits  and  possibly  eliminating 
them.  Profits,  therefore,  similar  to  wages,  have  been  the  subject 
of  repressive  legislation  ever  since  Europe  emerged  from  barbarism 
into  statute-making.  It  is  as  easy  to  fix  the  price  at  which  articles 
are  to  be  sold  as  it  is  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  and  just  as  easy  as 
it  is  to  prevent  the  laborers  from  combining  in  order  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  is  it  to  prevent  profit-takers  from  conspiring  together  in 
order  to  raise  their  profits ;  and  it  has  been  found  at  all  times  that 
laws  against  forestalling,  engrossing,  restraint  of  trade,  combinations, 
trusts,  and  all  other  devices  by  which  profits  are  expected  to  be  in- 
creased (either  by  destroying  competition  or  by  restricting  production) 
are  easy  to  enact.  After  having  enacted  such  laws,  you  can  let  com- 
petition do  the  rest.  If  that,  then,  goes  to  the  extent  expressed  by  the 
parable  of  the  broom-makers  above  cited,  so  that  the  profit-taker  will 
steal  his  things  ready-made  and  eliminate  for  you  the  items  of  rent, 
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wages,  and  interest,  and  liave  his  own  share  of  price  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  appropriate  legislation,  the  Consumer's  millennium  is  at  hand. 

And  the  accurate  historian  must  record  with  satisfaction  that  in 
the  United  States  both  methods  of  keeping  down  profits  and  conse- 
quently prices  are  making  excellent  progress,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  continue  without  interruption  this  millennium  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  aid  of  Congress,  State  legislatures,  and  the  courts,  with 
as  little  trouble  as  the  transformation  scene  in  a  pantomime.  In 
happy  company  side  by  side,  the  two  methods  adorn  onr  records, 
sometimes  employed  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  object  and 
sometimes  parting  to  meet  again.  Consider  the  wonderful  results 
already  accomplished  by  this  combination  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
rates !  Can  any  one  picture  the  unheard-of  prosperity  to  which  they 
will  lead  us  when  in  the  progressive  lowering  of  those  rates,  affected 
by  the  united  efforts  of  railroad  commnssions  and  unrestrained  compe- 
tition, wages,  interest,  rent,  and  profits  in  railroading,  which  make 
so  large  an  item  of  cost  to  the  Consumer,  shall  have  been  entirely 
eliminated? 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  by  this  method  not  only  will  it  be  im- 
possible in  future  to  construct  any  more  of  those  instruments  of 
tyrannic  exaction,  but  perhaps  even  the  time  may  come  when  those 
now  existing  will  be  torn  from  their  beds,  and  their  rolling-stock 
and  appurtenances  burned  in  a  grand  bonfire  to  Liberty ;  and  when 
that  happy  period  will  have  been  reached,  things  will  be  so  cheap 
that  even  the  poorest  wage-earner  will  be  able  to  drive  to  his  work- 
shop in  a  coach-and-four.  But  superior  in  its  probably  beneficent 
effects,  even  to  railroad  commissions  and  the  laws  for  unrestricted 
railroad  competition,  is  that  flower  of  benevolent  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  poor  Consumer  compared  to  which  all  previous  statutes 
ancient  and  modern  are  only  blooming  buds — the  Federal  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  This  is  a  law  fitting  to  make  the  mediaeval  legislators 
turn  in  their  graves  with  admiration  and  envy ;  and  it  is  only  proper 
that  its  first  effect  will  be  to  secure  for  us  an  unfailing  output  of 
cheap  whiskey. 

Oh!  for  the  Pindar  to  sing  dithyrambs  to  the  glories  of  our 
vigilant  administration,  which  under  the  aegis  of  this  sublime  law, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  revered  courts,  supported  by  the 
potency  of  our  armies  and  navies,  is  now  waging  a  holy  war  against 
those  arch -conspirators  who  have  combined  together  to  restrict  the 
production  of    that  necessary   of    life!     Would  that  in  the  revival 
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of  the  humane  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  now  so  for- 
tunately progressing,  the  pillory  be  included,  so  that  after  conviction, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  obscuring  shelter  of  the  prison  walls,  these 
malefactors  may  be  put  in  stocks  and  exposed  under  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  day,  as  living  witnesses  to  our  controlling  maxim :  "  Fiat  jitstitia 
pereat  mundus  " — "  Let  us  have  bargains,  though  the  world  be  drowned 
in  liquor!  "  It  is  high  time,  too,  that  this  crowning  work,  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  be  speedily  brought  to  its  consummation ;  for  in  the 
happy  era  now  dawning  upon  us,  when  rent,  interest,  profits  (and  pos- 
sibly wages)  shall  have  been  eliminated,  life  without  unlimited  whis- 
key is  unthinkable ! 

Isaac  L.  Eice. 
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Why  condemn  a  trust  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  merely  a  partner- 
ship on  a  large  scale?  If  you  do  not  object  to  two  men  combining 
with  two  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  to  carry  on  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness, why  condemn  two  thousand  men  combined  with  a  hundred  mill- 
ions, under  the  form  of  a  corporation,  or  of  eighteen  corporations,  in 
which  the  two  thousand  are  stockholders,  to  engage  in  buying,  sell- 
ing, producing,  and  manufacturing  a  single  commodity,  together  with 
all  the  ingredients,  materials,  and  necessaries  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness of  such  buying,  selling,  producing,  and  manufacturing?  The  an- 
swers which  the  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Ten  Years  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust "  in  the  May  Forum  seems  to  think  so  impossible  to  make 
are  found  in  the  statement  of  the  questions.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
sufficient  answers.  One  is  apparent  by  direct  admission  in  the  arti- 
cle, "  that  association  confers  power  upon  the  associates,  that  it  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  unassociated  individuals,  and  that  such  power 
may  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  good,"  and  in  the  statement,  "While 
contending  that  association  decreases  prices,  I  must  necessarily  ac- 
knowledge that  it  makes  competition  by  individuals  difficult." 

The  conclusive  answer  to  these  theories  is  the  same  as  the  answer 
that  would  be  made  by  free  Americans  to  a  proposition  to  establish 
in  the  United  States  a  despotic  monarchy.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  our  people  and  their  institutions;  it  has  been  tried  and  condemned. 
It  is  not,  as  is  pretended,  the  invention  of  a  new  system  of  economies 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  it  is  merely  seeking  to  impose  upon  us, 
galvanized  into  seeming  life,  a  decayed  relic  of  a  former  age,  which 
our  ancestors  cast  off  and  buried.  There  are  still  other  objections  to 
the  kind  of  trust  defended  by  Mr.  Dodd  beyond  those  that  it  tends 
directly  to  the  establishment  of  monopoly  and  is  a  dangerous  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  recently  invented  combi- 
nation which  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  "  trust  "  is  formed  by  placing 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  a  corporation  in  the  control  of 
persons  called  trustees.  These  are  usually  chosen  from  others  than 
the  body  of  stockholders  or  boards  of  direction  of  the  several  corpora- 
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tions,  and  act  under  an  agreement  tliat  they  will  cast  the  votes  repre- 
sented by  the  stock  so  held  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  trust  during 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes ;  will  elect 
the  officers  provided  for  by  law  in  each  of  the  corporations,  and  in  be- 
half of  all  of  them  manage  the  business  of  all  except,  it  may  be,  in 
small  matters  of  detail.  It  is  a  combination  of  corporations  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  Each  shareholder,  upon  surrendering  his  corporate 
stock  to  the  board  of  trustees,  receives  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
an  interest  in  all  the  property  and  earnings  of  all  the  corporations  in 
the  trust.  There  is  no  limit  to  combination  under  such  an  organiza- 
tion. There  may  be  a  hundred  or  any  other  number  of  corporations 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  forty  different  States ;  these  may  be  com- 
posed of  five  thousand  or  more  shareholders  in  each  corporation,  and 
each  organization  may  by  its  charter  be  granted  by  the  State  the 
right  to  carry  on  a  certain  business,  each  different  from  the  other. 

In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the  law  puts  no  limit  to  the 
capitalization  of  corporations,  and  organization  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned is  substantially  permitted  in  nearly  all.  The  money  capital  of 
these  forty  corporations,  chartered  to  do  nearly  all  the  business  of  the 
country  affecting  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  could  easily  be  made  to 
reach  the  enormous  sum  of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Under  this 
plan  of  trust  organization — which  is,  above  all,  the  prevailing  method, 
though  the  same  result  could  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  agree- 
ment for  pooling  of  earnings — a  majority  of  the  stock  of  these  sev- 
eral companies  could  be  turned  over  to  the  control  of  nine  men,  or 
three,  for  that  matter,  who  from  some  secure  and  carefully  guarded 
aerie  could  conduct  all  of  these  several  kinds  of  business  as  one. 
They  could  make  and  unmake  prices  and  dictate  the  weal  or  woe, 
comfort  or  misery,  of  all  the  people  of  the  land.  The  only  way  to 
make  such  an  aggregation  of  power  endurable  would  be  to  have  all 
the  people  interested  in  it.  But  while  the  number  of  shareholders  in 
this  possible  trust  would  be  large,  they  would  probably  form  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  entire  population.  And  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  managers  of  such  a  money-making  combination  would  be  desirous 
of  increasing  its  members;  and  "profit-sharing,"  with  all  its  benefi- 
cent incidents,  would  possibly  be  confined  chiefl}^  to  the  few  whose 
influence  was  desirable  in  independent  industries  which  the  trust 
wished  to  control  or  absorb. 

The  courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  when  the  question  of  the 
lawfulness   of   such  combinations  has  been  presented — and  this  has 
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been  many  times — have  declared  them  to  be  illegal,  besides  being 
against  public  policy.  Corporations  are  special  creations  of  the  law 
which  grants  to  the  individuals  composing  them  the  right  of  associa- 
tion with  extraordinary  privileges  and  powers  as  artificial  persons  act- 
ing in  business  matters  under  the  law  as  natural  persons.  Being  such, 
the  law  which  creates  imposes  upon  the  corporation,  as  a  condition  of 
continued  existence,  that  it  shall  not  do  anything  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  its  charter,  except  only  as  needful  to  carry  out  those  powers 
specifically  granted,  and  that  it  shall  not  abdicate  its  functions  nor 
delegate  them  to  some  other  person.  If  its  business  relates  to  the 
service  of  the  public  at  large,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  railway  company, 
its  duties  must  be  discharged  without  favoritism  and  its  compcDsation 
must  be  reasonable,  uniform,  and  equal.  The  law  deals  with  the  cor- 
poration as  the  creature  and  servant  of  the  state,  vested  with  special 
powers  and  endowed  with  privileges,  not  merely  and  solely  for  money- 
making,  but  always  in  subserviency  to  the  public  welfare  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Government,  which  in  this  Eepublic  means  the  people. 

Therefore  it  is  that  these  trusts  are  unlawful,  because,  through  the 
surrender,  by  many  differing  and  distinct  corporations  and  by  the  in- 
dividuals composing  them,  of  the  power  to  manage  and  control  them- 
selves, and  by  delivering  over  their  corporate  powers  to  some  other 
person,  as  well  as  by  engaging  through  the  trust  in  many  kinds  of 
business  not  authorized  by  their  respective  charters,  they  have  done 
prohibited  things.  The  corporation  so  doing  forfeits  its  right  to  ex- 
ist to  the  people  who  bestowed  it,  and  the  trust  existing  solely  through 
these  violations  of  law  is  itself  null.  The  principles  underlying  these 
decisions  of  the  courts  are  recognized  by  the  fundamental  law  of  nearly 
all  the  States,  and  most  notably  have  they  been  enforced  by  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  "  Sugar  Trust "  cases,  where 
by  three  tribunals,  through  three  successive  and  deliberate  opinions, 
the  law  has  been  announced  with  strength  of  reasoning  fortified  by 
precedent  and  a  courage  ,-and  clearness  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

A  pitiable  spectacle  is  presented  by  one  of  these  betrusted  corpo- 
rations. Its  stockholders  are  no  longer  an  association  of  individuals 
carrying  on  the  business  of  their  choice :  they  meet  by  proxy  and 
think  by  power  of  attorney.  Its  board  of  managers  is  not  elected  by 
its  shareholders;  its  board  of  directors  does  not  direct.  The  cor- 
poration is  no  longer  an  entity,  moved  to  the  discharge  of  its  lawful 
functions  by  intelligent  minds  acting  under  the  law  and  stimulated 
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by  self-interest  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results.  The  nomi- 
nal managers  are  mere  puppets,  guided  to  mechanical  and  arbitrary 
action  by  a  committee  of  a  fevv  persons  sitting,  it  may  be,  a 
thousand  miles  away.  These  trustees,  assuming  to  exercise  the  cor- 
porate powers  of  several  combined  companies,  are  amenable  to  no  law, 
governed  by  no  charter,  and  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
whose  delegated  powers  they  are  usurping. 

The  exact  legal  status  of  such  a  board  of  trustees  is  difficult  to  fix. 
So  far  as  their  contract  obligations  concern  the  individuals  directly 
dealing  with  them,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  in  their  organized  ca- 
pacity they  had  made  a  contract  to  do  a  lawful  thing,  they  might 
probably  beheld  personally  responsible  for  its  performance;  but,  as  a 
rule,  these  stupendous  combinations  make  their  contracts  through  the 
separate  corporate  organizations  composing  them  or  through  agents, 
shifting  them  about  to  suit  a  policy  of  concealment,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  the  ordinary  business  man  to  be  sure  with 
whom  he  has  an  agreement.  The  innumerable  minor  conspiracies 
against  trade ;  the  oppressions  of  private  individuals ;  the  unlawful 
and  unjust  competition  by  which  those  whose  manhood  has  not  been 
sapped  out  of  them  are  driven  into  the  trusts  as  the  only  alternative 
to  business  destruction ;  the  briberies  and  corruptions  that  make  spies 
and  enemies  of  a  man's  own  clerks  and  agents — these  are  usually  the 
emanations  of  the  board  of  trustees,  acting  through  agencies  so  man- 
aged as  to  render  detection  diihcult  and  the  fixing  of  responsibility 
impossible.  These  are  some  of  the  incidental  evils  of  the  trust  system. 
Would  the  evils  of  monopoly,  of  abuse  of  power,  of  destruction 
of  individual  energy  and  enterprise,  of  secret  fraud  and  wrong,  of 
irresponsibility  to  the  law,  of  great  wealth  and  power  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  be  made  more  endurable  if,  as  is  suggested,  cor- 
porations could  be  formed  under  Federal  law?  No;  the  foundation 
of  the  hostility  of  the  law  to  trusts,  viewed  as  combinations  of  power 
to  restrict  and  control  trade,  lies  deeper  than  any  legislative  contri- 
vance. This  hostility  represents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  states- 
men, of  sociologists,  and  of  jurists  speaking  with  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  and  with  the  deeper  philosophy  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
of  Bentham,  from  age  to  age,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  thought;  it  is  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  forever  demanding  human  right. 

The  restrictions  formerly  existing  in  several  States  upon  the  priv- 
ileges of  doing  business  within  them  by  cor])orations  of  other  States 
have  been  substantially  removed,  and  one  by  one  are  disappearing. 
40 
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There  are  practically  no  restraints  upon  a  corporation  of  any  State 
in  buying,  selling,  producing,  or  manufacturing  in  another  or  in  all 
others.  These  things  are  done  every  day  by  innumerable  corpora- 
tions organized  under  tlie  laws  of  probably  thirty  States.  When 
some  person  who  wants  "  large  liberty  "  finds  himself  controlled  by 
the  law  of  the  State  where  he  lives,  or  b}^  that  of  some  State 
where  his  large  liberty  happens  to  have  been  exercised  contrary  to 
law,  it  is  quite  the  fashion  m  these  da3^s  for  him  to  cry  out  against 
local  self-government,  and  strive  to  place  himself  under  some  larger 
jurisdiction,  incapable  from  its  very  magnitude  of  either  comprehend- 
ing or  punishing  his  offence.  Driven  out  from  States  where  bj  con- 
stitutional enactments  and  judicial  decisions  his  "  large  liberty  of  as- 
sociation "  is  pronounced  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  welfare,  he 
turns  to  the  Federal  Government  for  relief,  just  as,  if  that  failed  him 
in  his  pursuit  of  money,  he  would  endeavor  to  organize  his  trust 
under  authority  from  the  czar.  No  one  objects  to  liberty  of  associa- 
tion nor  even  to  large  liberty  of  that  kind ;  what  every  one  does  ob- 
ject to  is  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  by  making  competition  by  indi- 
viduals difficult,  by  the  establishment  of  monopolies,  the  building  up 
of  uncontrolled  power,  the  increase  of  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
destruction  of  individual  enterprise  and  energy.  The  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  engage  in  private  business — the  freedom  of  contract — is 
more  sacred  than  that  of  association. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  distorting  effect  produced  by  gazing 
through  the  spectacles  furnished  by  trusts  and  corporations  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "socialistic"  and  "com- 
munistic." A  few  years  ago,  when  the  interstate  commerce  bill  was 
pending  in  Congress,  a  prominent  railroad  official,  having  had  himself 
interviewed  by  a  newspaper  reporter,  closed  the  statement  of  his 
views  upon  the  proposed  legislation  by  expressing  a  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a  majority  in  Congress  for  this  "  com- 
munistic measure."  It  would  therefore  have  been  mildly  surprising 
if,  in.  an  article  defending  trusts,  we  had  not  met  the  same  idea,  and 
had  not  been  informed  that  a  trust  was  denounced  by  persons  of  "  com- 
munistic tendencies  "  because  it  had  a  large  business  and  made  much 
money;  while  if  the  trust  was  not  too  successful,  it  was  tolerated  by 
people  "  not  too  much  tainted  with  socialism."  If  to  contend  against 
the  unlawful  exactions  of  overgrown  power ;  to  stand  for  the  right  of 
the  individual  against  all  kinds  of  illegal  combinations  in  business 
jife ;  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  lawful  contract  against  all  powers 
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which  would  overthrow  it ;  to  insist  that  business  as  well  as  social 
and  political  problems  shall  be  worked  out  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
individual  in  lawful  and  just  competition  with  his  fellows;  and  to 
oppose  the  special  privileges  and  favoritisms  that  spring  from  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power— if,  in  short,  to  deny  the  whole  gospel  of 
greed  in  its  allegations  of  fact,  its  pretence  of  revelation,  and  its  prac- 
tical results,  be  socialism  or  communism,  the  wisest  and  best  of  man- 
kind, sustained  by  the  common  sense  of  the  great  majority  of  all 
free  people,  may  accept  the  imputation  with  pride.  But  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  cultivation  of  individual  energy  is  communistic. 
The  opinions  of  those  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject  are  the 
reverse  of  this  view. 

Socialism  and  communism  have  for  basic  ideas  the  ownership, 
by  an  organization  of  individuals,  voluntarily  associated  or  united 
under  a  system  of  government,  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  and  consequent  owner- 
ship by  the  commune  of  all  lands,  houses,  factories,  railways,  and 
means  of  transportation,  while  distribution  is  accomplished  through 
persons  chosen  from  their  own  number.  There  is  no  provision  for 
competition  in  this  plan,  and  an  avowed  object  is  its  elimination.  The 
individual  is  nothing,  the  prosperity  of  the  commune  everything. 
Coinmu.nism,  pure  and  simple,  abolishes  private  property  and  takes 
the  fruits  of  private  labor.  Socialism  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that 
to  some  extent  there  may  be  private  ownership  of  property.  Social- 
ism is  mild  and  conscientious  communism;  communism  is  radical 
socialism,  and,  uncontrolled,  becomes  incipient  anarchism.  Anarch- 
ism abolishes  all  law  and  order,  reduces  society  to  its  original  savage 
state  m  which  force  rules  and  the  strong  are  enabled  to  gratify  then- 
lust  for  plunder  upon  the  weak  and  unprotected.  All  three  are  dis- 
eased forms  of  "freedom  of  association." 

The  practical  communist  of  this  era  is  the  person  who,  by  means 
of  a  great  corporation  organized  under  Federal  law  or  through  a  com- 
bination of  corporations  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  would  control  produc- 
tion, manufacturing,  transportation,  buying,  selling,  and  distribution. 
lie  seeks  to  accomplish  these  socialistic  objects  by  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production,  manufacture,  and  transportation,  and  the  weld- 
ing together  of  all  the  branches  of  a  particular  business  and  its  kin- 
dred industries.  The  description  which  Mr.  Dodd  gives  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  its  purposes,  methods,  and  practical  result,  brings  it 
palpably  within  the  domain  of  communism.     Competition  with  it  by 
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individuals  lie  admits  to  be  difficult.  Those  who  hope  to  compete 
with  it  mast  "  adopt  the  methods  and  pursue  the  paths  of  progress 
adopted  and  followed  by  the  most  energetic,"  that  is,  of  course,  by  the 
people  in  the  trusts.  This  particular  commune  increased  from  forty 
persons  to  two  thousand,  and  every  employee  who  could  save  a  few 
hundred  dollars  became  interested  in  the  profit.  It  gradually  acquired 
the  means  of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  distribution.  It  makes 
nearly  all  things  needed  in  its  communal  life;  and  yet  the  adherents 
of  the  system  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  logical  conclusions.  Nor 
do  they  see  that  by  blind  devotion  to  the  fetich  of  greed,  with  all  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  mankind  who  are  not  in  the  combinations  op- 
posing them,  they  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  of  defiance  of  law  and 
disregard  of  individual  right  when  men  will  no  longer  laugh  at  their 
vagaries  or  attempt  to  reason  with  hopeless  and  stolid  folly.  The 
devil  of  greed  seems  to  have  entered  into  their  souls,  and  they  are 
running  down  a  precipice  into  a  sea  of  destruction. 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  had  at  the  beginning  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage over  others  who  have  sought  to  control  for  personal  profit 
the  necessary  products  of  the  earlh.  Petroleum  was  unknown  as  a 
possible  article  of  extensive  commerce  before  the  year  1860.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1862  that  its  value  began  to  be  appreciated.  The 
first  wells  were  drilled  a  few  feet  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  spring- 
ing pole  or  board,  worked  by  the  legs  of  a  man.  The  production  of 
oil  by  drilling  wells  with  machinery  became  a  great  business  through 
individual  enterprise,  skill,  and  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and  perfec- 
tion of  numerous  appliances,  during  a  time  when  the  projectors  of  the 
Oil  Trust  were  unknown  clerks  engaged  in  other  occupations.  In  1865 
factories  for  refining  oil  began  to  be  numerous,  and  it  was  in  this  year, 
and  not  in  1870.  that  a  Standard  Oil  Company  was  organized  in  Cleve- 
land, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  not  one  mill- 
ion dollars,  in  which  were  two  or  three  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Trust.  From  that  time  to  1870,  those  afterward  known  as  Stand- 
ard Oil  men  remained  in  the  business,  but  they  were  not  distin- 
guished for  introducing  any  marked  improvements  in  processes  of 
refining,  quality  of  the  product,  or  cheapness.  They  were  like  others 
— they  were  learning  a  new  business. 

About  the  year  1870,  having  previously  had  a  taste  of  the  flavor 
of  special  low  rates  of  railroad  freights,  discriminating  in  their  favor, 
they  saw  the  marvellous  possibilities  of  profit  in  the  secret  freight  re-, 
bate  when  properly  fortified  by  a  division  with  the  railroad  agents. 
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In  1872  they  conceived  tlie  organization  of  the  Sonth  Improvement 
Company,  and  procured  a  special  charter  from  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature, which  must  always  remain  one  of  the  curiosities  of  legislation. 
The  authorized  capital  was  unlimited;  the  actual  capital  subscribed 
was  two  millions.  The  subscribers  were  all,  or  the  representatives  of 
all^  of  the  Standard  Oil  companies  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  and  Phila- 
delphia, with  whom  joined  Peter  H.  Watson,  who  became  its  presi- 
dent. In  his  testimony  given  April  5,  1872,  before  a  Congressional 
investigating  committee,  he  said  that  he  was  also  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  JSTew  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, the  Lake  Shore  Eailroad  Company,  the  Erie  Eailway  Company, 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern Eailway  Company,  all  of  which  reached  the  oil-producing  region, 
and  with  each  of  which  he  said  he  held  contracts  for  shipment  of  petro- 
leum, the  South  Improvement  Company  being  the  other  party.  This 
company  had,  as  appears  by  inspection  of  its  charter  and  the  con- 
tracts, no  reason  for  existence  except  as  a  conduit  for  freight  rebates. 

The  contracts  purported  to  guarantee  to  each  of  the  railway  com- 
panies certain  percentages  of  the  oil  traffic.  The  South  Improvement 
Company,  the  predecessor  of  the  Trust,  assumed  to  offer  to  the  railroad 
companies,  in  consideration  of  their  worship,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
petroleum,  to  which,  like  a  celebrated  character  who  once  made  a 
similar  proposal,  it  had  no  shadow  of  title.  It  agreed  to  ship  over 
these  railways  all  the  product  of  petroleum,  crude  and  refined.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  railway  carriers  agreed  to  pay  to  this  comjiany 
rebates  and  drawbacks  on  all  oil  transported — on  that  shipj)ed  by  other 
shippers,  as  well  as  by  this  South  Improvement  Company.  These 
rebates  and  drawbacks  from  the  open  or  represented-  rate  of  freight 
were:  on  crude  petroleum  from  40  cents  to  $1.06  per  barrel,  and  on 
refined  oils  from  60  cents  to  $1.32  per  barrel.  One  of  the  shareholders, 
since  a  member  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  testified,  at  the  investigation 
before  referred  to,  that  "there  is  a  large  number  of  refineries  in  the 
country — a  great  deal  larger  than  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  oil  produced  in  the  country."  It  therefore  appears  that  one  of  the 
things  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors  was  the  decrease  of  refining  capac- 
ity, the  lessening  of  the  output,  to  be  followed,  presumably,  by  an  in- 
crease of  price. 

He  also  testifi(^d  that  in  one  locality  the  railroad  companies  were 
to  charge  all  shippers  as  frriglit  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  barrel,  and 
pay  a  rebate  to  the  South  Lnprovement  Company  of  $1.06  per  barrel, 
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whether  it  was  the  shipper  of  the  oil  or  not,  so  that  under  these  con- 
tracts the  Standard  Oil  Company  members  would  pay  no  more  than 
44  cents  per  barrel  as  freight  to  the  carrier,  while  their  competitors 
would  pay  $1.60,  and  of  this  last  sum  the  railroads  were  to  pay  back 
to  the  combination  $1.06  per  barrel.  The  monstrous  character  of  this 
scheme  appears  from  a  mere  statement  of  it.  The  effect  would  have 
been  to  drive  out  of  the  business  every  rehner,  producer,  and  shipper 
not  in  the  conspiracy.  This  is  ancient  history,  long  since  recorded 
in  accessible  volumes,  but  its  introdu.ction  here  is  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  total  omission  of  any  account  of  these  antecedents  in  the  article  in 
the  May  Forum.  When  it  became  known  to  the  great  number  of  people 
actively  engaged  in  the  petroleum  business  that  the  railroads  proposed 
to  tax  their  occupations  out  of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, there  was  a  great  storm  of  indignation,  and,  by  reason  of  mass- 
meetings  and  appeals  to  the  legislature  and  to  Congress,  the  South 
Improvement  Company,  which  met  for  organization  in  January,  1872, 
went  out  of  existence  in  April  of  that  year.  Its  charter  was  repealed 
and  the  railroad  companies  cancelled  the  contracts. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  Standard  Oil  companies  made  other 
similar  arrangements,  but  secretly,  by  which  they  received  from  the 
railroad  carrying  companies  substantially  the  same  rebates  and  draw- 
backs, under  like  discriminating  contracts.  Though  at  this  time  the 
Standard  companies  controlled  but  a  small  part  of  the  shipments,  yet 
the  acquisitions  of  money  from  this  source  were  immense,  estimated 
to  have  been  in  one  year  nearly  three  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. 
The  destruction  of  competitors  went  on  apace.  As  early  as  1875 
nearly  all  of  the  interior  petroleum  refineries  had  been  driven  out  of 
business,  purchased,  or  absorbed.  They  could  not  live  u.nder  the  ex- 
actions of  twice  the  freight  on  their  manufactures  paid  by  the  Stand- 
ard companies.  These  institutions  now  became  great.  Their  capitals 
were  increased,  and  under  the  general  name  of  the  "  Standard  Oil 
Company  "  had  come  to  be  known,  and  its  methods  with  railroad  men 
who  held  positions  of  power  attracted  wide  attention.  Mr.  Simon 
Sterne  said,  before  the  investigating  committee  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1879,  that  the  dealings  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with 
the  railroads  exhibited  "the  most  shameless  perversion  of  the  duties 
of  a  common  carrier  to  private  ends  that  has  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  It  may  well  be  inferred  that  such  reckless  conduct 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  private  considerations  to  those  railway 
agents  who  held  positions  of  advantage  in  regard  to  fixing  freight 
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rates.     Some  of  them  became  rapidly  rich  and  retired  with  unex- 
plainable  fortunes. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  did  not  in  these  years,  1865  to  1878,  do 
anything  to  improve  the  methods  of  conducting  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness. It  was  busy  making  money  from  railroad  rebates.  When  it 
from  time  to  time  absorbed  an  independent  refinery,  it  frequently  took 
with  it  skilled  men,  long  connected  with  the  business,  whose  talents 
were  thenceforth  employed  in  the  interests  of  the  embryo  Trust.  The 
Standard  Oil  Trust  was  not  the  result  of  any  superior  skill  or  ability 
of  its  projectors.  It  was  founded  in  injustice  and  built  up  by  an  enor- 
mous wrong  secretly  done,  for  the  facts  given  became  public  long 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  offences,  and  only  through  legislative  and 
judicial  investigations.  A  new  business,  peculiar  in  all  of  its  character- 
istics by  reason  of  the  nature  of  this  new  mineral  product,  necessarily 
called  into  activity  inventive  genius  and  brought  to  its  assistance  in- 
dividual energy  and  ingenuity  for  the  production  of  appliances  helpful 
to  success.  Among  these  was  the  local  pipe  line  for  transporting  the  fluid 
crude  product  from  the  wells  to  the  refining  factories  and  to  the  railroads 
for  transportation.  But  neither  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nor  any  of 
its  members  invented,  originated,  or  put  into  practical  operation  this 
needful  transportation  facility ;  nor  yet  the  immense  tanks  necessary 
for  the  storage  of  the  commodity.  These  also  were  put  into  success- 
ful use  by  the  individuals  in  the  business  whose  experience  taught 
them  their  usefulness.  The  embryo  Trust  saw  that  they  were  good, 
bought  them  or  absorbed  them,  taking  in  many  instances  their  origi- 
nators and  owners  with  them  as  employees.  As  the  largest  and  best 
oil  refineries  ever  built  up  to  this  time  were  the  result  of  individual 
enterprise  and  capital,  so  the  great  factor,  the  local  pipe  line,  was  in- 
vented and  put  into  successful  operation  without  the  assistance  of 
those  mighty  brains  which  apparently  were  limited  to  the  capture  of 
the  acquisitions  of  others.  At  a  later  day  there  came  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  petroleum  business  when  the  iron  tank  car,  for  carrying 
oil  in  bulk  upon  the  railroads,  superseded  other  methods  of  transpor- 
tation. But  these  were  not  introduced  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
but  by  a  company  engaged  in  the  business  independently,  and  which 
afterward,  by  a  combination  between  the  railway  company  over  the 
lines  of  which  they  ran  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  forced 
to  sell  and  go  out  of  the  business. 

Still  later  the  conditions  of  transportation  and  the  persistent  dis- 
crimination m  rates  of  freight  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
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made  it  necessary  to  try  the  experiment  of  pumping  crude  petroleum 
long  distances  from  the  region  of  its  production  to  the  seaboard. 
The  reason  for  this  enterprise  was  that  no  refiner,  either  in  the  interior 
or  at  tidewater,  could  compete  against  the  discriminating  rates  of 
freight  given  by  the  railroads  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The 
interior  refineries  were  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  business  had  left  the 
region  of  crude  production,  to  assume  new  forms  five  hundred  miles 
away.  Hence  a  number  of  experienced  and  energetic  men  laid  the 
first  line  of  pipe  to  a  point  near  the  sea,  and  there  made  an  alliance 
with  a  railroad  company  excluded  from  the  "  Oil  Pool "  to  carry  it 
further,  and  eventually  this  line  was  extended  to  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  Did  the  Standard  Oil  Company  originate  this  great  enterprise 
or  assist  it?  No;  it  laughed  at  it,  discouraged  it,  fought  it  with  its 
whole  power  and  its  peculiar  weapons,  and  only  after  its  success  was 
established  did  the  Trust  imitate  it. 

It  is  said  in  the  article  under  review  that  the  tendencies  of  great 
combinations  of  capital  organized  to  control  commerce  in  a  commod- 
ity of  general  use  is  to  create  competition  between  rival  associations, 
even  though  they  may  have  destroyed  it  between  individuals.  But 
how  can  this  be?  As  an  association  must  originate  in  individual 
effort,  what  are  the  inducements  to  men  who  can  see  no  opportunities 
for  gain  in  a  certain  business  to  combine  themselves  to  carry  it  on? 
If  they  do  so,  we  have  the  warring  of  lawless  competition  between  two 
or  more  trusts,  in  place  of  the  broad  and  diversified  efforts  of  individ- 
ual intelligence.  Competition  in  sivill,  in  excellence  of  qaality,  in 
processes  of  production,  is  as  desirable  as,  yes,  more  desirable  than, 
any  other.  But  in  practice  all  competition  would  soon  cease,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  railroad  freight  pools,  the  only 
check  upon  which,  as  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
is  the  dishonest  violation  of  the  pooling  contracts  by  the  railroad 
officials  themselves.  Long  ago,  when  the  first  railway  in  England 
was  taking  its  first  steps,  Stephenson  laid  down  a  rule  which  has  sur- 
vived the  test  of  a  half-century  of  experience,  "that  where  combina- 
tion is  possible  competition  is  impossible."  As  soon  as  one  combina- 
tion is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  another,  the  two  form  an 
alliance  of  some  kind,  so  that  competition  will  not  diminish  the  gains 
of  either. 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  has  proved  the  truth  of  Stephenson's 
maxim,  as  it  has  demonsti'ated  the  verity  of  nearly  all  other  argu- 
ments against  such  trade  con-ibinations.     The  Tidewater  Pipe  Com- 
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pany,  Limited,  projected  its  line  toward  the  seaboard  in  1880.  It  was 
the  first  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  part  of  the  current  history  of  the 
period  that  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Standard  officials  and  certain  rail- 
way managers  was  held  on  the  Canada  side  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
ways  and  means  devised  to  destroy  the  rival  of  the  embryo  Trust. 
Oil  was  soon  after  carried  by  the  railways  from  the  region  of  produc- 
tion to  the  seaboard  for  almost  nothing — about  five  cents  per  barrel  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  This  "war  of  rates  "  was  continued 
until  some  time  in  1884,  when  the  Tidewater  Company  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Standard  Trust,  and  there  have  ever  since  been 
peace  and  money  for  the  two,  but  no  competition.  The  consumer  pays 
the  same  price  for  his  light  whether  sold  by  one  company  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Dodd  says  the  main  purpose  of  his  article  is  to  show  how  one 
trust  decreased  prices  to  the  consumer.  This  he  attempts  to  do  by 
comparing  prices  of  illuminating  oil  as  they  were  in  1872  with  those 
of  1891.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  argument  lie  in 
the  errors  in  his  fundamental  premises.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Trust  was  organized  January  2,  1882.  From  1872  to  1882  there 
were  no  trusts  upon  the  plan  of  this  particular  combination.  Prior  to 
the  last  date,  these  associations  for  making  money  out  of  the  public 
had  taken  the  form  of  secret  conspiracies  by  contract,  and  the  nature 
of  them  can  be  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  case  of  the  Barclay 
Coal  Company,  in  which  a  decision  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  whole  ten-year  period  from  1872  to 
1882,  there  was  active  individual  competition  in  all  branches  of  the 
petroleum  business,  and  included  in  it  was  part  of  the  season  of  ex- 
cessive competition  between  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Company  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  backed  by  the  railroads.  The  decline  in  the 
price  of  refined  oil  during  that  period  cannot  therefore  be  credited  to 
the  Trust,  but  rather,  in  addition  to  the  natural  results  from  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  business  by  individual  skill  and  energy,  to  com- 
petiiion,  hampered  only  by  the  injustice  of  railway  discrimination. 

During  the  period  from  1862  to  1871,  inclusive,  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  refined  petroleum  was  from  86.38  cents  per  gallon  to  24. 24.  or 
12.14  cents.  From  1872  to  1881,  inclusive,  the  decline  was  from  23.59 
cents  to  8.01,  or  15.58  cents  per  gallon.  Frmti  1882  to  1891,  inclusive, 
the  decline  was  from  7.39  cents  to  7.30  per  gallon,  or  nine-one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  cent.  The  period  from  1862  to  1871  was  that  of  unre- 
stricted trade  and  free  competition  in  all  branches  of  the  business, 
except  only  as  affected  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  period  by  the 
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then  unperfected  system  of  railroad  freight  discrimination,  introduced, 
but  not  originated,  by  tbe  projectors  of  the  Trust.  Examination  of 
the  statistics  during  these  three  successive  decades  will  show  that 
from  1862  to  1872,  the  period  of  free  competition,  but  in  a  new  and 
experimental  industry,  the  decline  in  price  was  over  80  per  cent; 
from  1872  to  1882,  during  which  competition  existed  on  a  larger 
scale  and  the  business  became  settled  and  better  managed,  the  de- 
cline was  over  60  per  cent;  during  the  reign  of  the  Trust,  from  1882 
to  1892,  the  decline  in  price  was  but  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent,  while  to 
the  American  consumer  it  was  practically  nothing.^ 

In  Mr.  Dodd's  article,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  wholesale  prices  are 
given,  and  these  are  usually  of  export  oil  at  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
But  this  is  not  the  price  to  the  consumer.  During  the  period  of  the 
Trust,  the  American  consumer  of  petroleum  has  paid  a  very  much 
greater  price  than  eight  cents  per  gallon,  except  when  it  became  nec- 
essary for  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  destroy  a  competitor  by  tempo- 
rarily selling  at  a  low  price,  sometimes  below  cost;  and  when  competi- 
tion was  thus  eliminated  the  price  was  raised.  The  prices  paid  by 
the  consumer  within  and  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as 
high  as  thirty  cents  per  gallon  at  non-competitive  points.  Prices  have 
ranged  from  twenty -three  cents  per  gallon  to  ten,  and  stood  at  many 
places  at  sixteen  and  eighteen.  To-day,  at  non-competitive  points, 
the  price  is  often  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  cents.  These  facts  and  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  the  Trust  has 
demonstrated  that  the  reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer,  even  where 
it  has  been  real,  has  been  made  "for  the  purpose  of  crushing  compe- 
tition," and  as  soon  as  the  end  was  accomplished  the  consumer  paid 
for  this  short-lived  cheapness  by  an  immediate  increase  of  price. 

Within  the  past  three  years  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  has  entered 
upon  a  new  system  by  which  it  is  attempting  to  seize  the  ownership 
of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  oil-producing  territor}'  of  the  country,  and 
add  to  its  gigantic  monopoly  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  which  it  does  not  fully  control.  It  has  organized  cor- 
porations for  drilling  wells,  acquired  by  purchase  mining  rights  in 
vast  acreages  of  land  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, paying  prices  before  unknown  to  the  operator  and  beyond  his 
reach.     It  is  pressing  drilling  operations  with  its  enormous  capital, 

^  The  figures  for  these  computations  are  taken  mainly  from  a  schedule  fur- 
nished through  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  the  Congressional  committee  on  com- 
merce, during  the  investigation  by  it  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
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under  conditions  of  a  crude-oil  market,  of  its  own  making,  of  about 
fifty-four  cents  per  barrel,  a  price  far  below  tbe  cost  of  production.  I 
say  of  its  own  making,  because  it  is  practically  the  only  buyer  from 
the  well-owner.  It  is  appljnng  the  power  of  money,  acquired  by  the 
methods  I  have  indicated,  in  unlawful  and  ruinous  competition,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  of  the  producing  department  of  the  busi- 
ness the  experienced  men  who  have  made  wealth  for  the  country  dur- 
ing more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  their  active  lives.  Under 
the  system  of  individual  activity  barren  spots  have  been  made  produc- 
tive, cities  have  been  built,  railways  constructed,  homes  established, 
and  intelligent  and  prosperous  communities  have  grown  up. 

If  the  trust  plan  of  business  is  to  prevail,  it  means  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  combinations  of  capital  to  absorb  one  by  one  the  in- 
dustries into  which  men,  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  right,  have  deemed 
it  best  to  enter  to  obtain  a  livelihood;  that  a  man  is  worth  more  to 
himself  and  his  country  as  the  salaried  employee  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion or  aggregation  of  corporations  than  in  the  independent  exercise 
of  his  abilities  as  a  producer  of  wealth.  It  means  that  this  is  a  good 
thing  in  coal,  iron,  wheat,  and  all  other  products,  as  well  as  that  it 
is  good  that  nine  men  should  control  all  the  oil  wells,  refineries,  pipe 
lines,  all  means  of  distribution,  the  newspapers  which  furnish  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  business;  that  they  should  make  their  own  acids,  cans, 
barrels,  paint,  glue,  tanks,  pipes;  that  they  should,  dictate  the  price  for 
the  light  in  the  home  and  at  which  the  producer  sells  his  product; 
that  in  order  that  the  Trust  might  make  more  money  to  add  to  its  mill- 
ions, by  competing  with  Russian  oil  it  may  ruin  the  American  oil- 
producer  and  force  him  to  sell  to  the  Trust  or  go  out  of  business.  Is 
it  really  true  that  the  world  has  rolled  backward  to  this  desperate 
condition?  Is  it  true  that  the  force  of  mone}^,  moved  by  avaricious 
intelligence,  has  but  taken  the  place  of  that  physical  force  with  which 
power,  in  earlier  days,  inflicted  the  wrongs  against  which  all  freemen 
successfully  rebelled?  Before  we  answer  in  the  affirmative,  let  there 
be  careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  let  the  spirit  of  manhood, 
moral  sentiment,  and  religious  conviction  unite  with  the  active  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  land  in  protest  against  the  gospel  of  greed. 

EoGEK  Sherman. 


THE   WASTE   OF  WOMEN'S   INTELLECTUAL   FOKCE. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Forum,  President  Dwight  says  that 
the  higher  education  is  "  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  cultivat- 
ing the  thinking-power.  It  is  to  the  end  of  making  a  knowing  and 
thinking  mind."  And  therefore  it  "  should  be  given  to  the  daughters 
and  the  sons  alike.  If  education  is  for  the  growth  of  the  human  mind 
.  .  .  the  womanly  mind  is  just  as  important  .  .  .  as  is  the  manly  mind." 

Are  there  not  certain  reasons  why — at  all  events  in  America — the 
higher  education  is  even  more  imperatively  needed  by  women  than  by 
men  ?  I  do  not  mean  because  it  will  fit  them  to  share  more  largely 
in  the  work  which  men  now  perform,  but  because  it  will  fit  them  for  the 
better  performance  of  work  which  must  specially  devolve  upon  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  higher  education  is  "for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  cultivating  the  thinking-power."  Nothing  else  can  do 
this  so  thoroughly.  But  certain  other  experiences,  to  which  women  are 
not  generally  subjected,  may  partially  take  its  place  with  men.  In  the 
active  work  of  his  life  a  m^an  must  learn  to  use  his  mind  more  or 
less  well.  But  the  active  sphere  of  the  woman  is  usually  her  home. 
Her  active  interests  are  all  personal ;  she  comes  in  vital  contact  with 
few  human  beings  except  her  friends,  and  she  can  shift  upon  the  men 
of  her  family  many  responsibilities  which  they  must  learn  to  deal  with 
themselves.  Life  does  not  do  for  her  what  it  does  for  the  man,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should.  If,  therefore,  her  mind  is 
not  trained  by  the  higher  education,  there  is  a  great  chance  that  it  will 
not  be  trained  at  all  to  work  intelligently  even  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  While,  however,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  higher  education  is  to 
develop  the  individual  as  such,  not  to  prepare  brain  and  hand  for  any 
special  kind  of  work,  its  value  as  a  foundation  for  the  activities  of  life 
cannot  be  left  out  of  sight.  And  if  this  value  is  considered,  it  seems 
doubly  true  that  women  need  it  even  more  imperatively  than  m.en. 

Usually,  in  those  classi'S  which  can  aspire  to  the  higher  education 
at  all,  a  woman  marries  and  is  not  forced  to  support  herself.  What  is 
her  life's  work  ?  It  is  to  retain  her  husband's  affection  and  confidence 
by  retaining  his  respect,  interest,  and  admiration  ;  often  to  counsel  him, 
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sometimes  to  guide  or  restrain  him,  and  always  to  understand  him  ;  to 
order  tiieir  common  household  properly  and  properly  expend  their 
income  ;  to  see  that  their  children  are  well  cared  for,  well  trained,  well 
taught,  and  well  amused ;  to  make  and  keep  desirable  friends  for  her 
husband,  her  children,  and  herself ;  and  meanwhile  to  make  herself 
happy  in  this  career.  For  none  of  this  work  does  she  need  to  be  deeply 
versed  in  any  special  branch  of  knowledge.  In  little  of  it  would  any 
thorough  professional  or  technical  training  be  of  great  service  to  her. 
But  for  it  all  she  needs  to  be  an  intelligent  person,  to  have  a  "  trained 
and  cultivated  power  of  thought."  Women's  work  is  "all-round" 
work ;  and  as  a  class  women  have  never  done  it  properly,  because  they 
have  not  had  an  all-round  training.  We  thmk  we  know  what  the  best 
possible  wives  and  mothers  and  house-mothers  are;  but  we  do  not, 
for  we  have  seen  them  too  seldom  and  too  widely  isolated.  We  have 
noted  examples  here  and  there,  but  we  have  no  conception  of  what  a  com- 
munity would  be  were  such  examples  typical  instead  of  exceptional. 

The  specialized  education  that  would  suffice  to  make  a  good  physi- 
cian, botanist,  chemist,  or  artist  of  a  girl  is  better  for  her,  of  course,  than 
no  serious  training  at  all.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  training  that  is 
most  likely  to  make  her  the  best  possible  wife,  mother,  house-mother, 
and  member  of  society.  Id  is  not  the  kind  that  will  most  surely,  thor- 
oughly, and  widely  develop  her  mind  and  soul.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
"  more  to  show  for  it  "  when  a  decade  or  two  has  passed.  Yet  I  think 
that  women  will  be  more  likely  than  men,  absorbed  in  active  external 
occupations,  to  retain  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  while  highly 
developing  their  minds.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  greatly  if, 
at  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty,  a  woman  who  has  been  broadly  educated  can 
no  longer  read  a  page  of  Greek,  or  d)  a  problem  in  mathematics,  or 
explain  the  difference  between  Kant's  philosophy  and  Hegel's.  Her 
mind  will  have  been  trained  by  her  study  of  these  things  better  than  it 
could  have  been  trained  by  any  narrower  process,  and  it  will  continue 
to  think  seriously  though  it  may  think  upon  other  subjects.  Her  mind 
will  have  been  opened  and  clarified  and  broadened,  and  her  power  of 
thinking  logically  will  have  been  cultivated.  She  will  have  learned  to 
follow  a  line  of  reasoning  with  precision,  to  say  exactly  what  she  means, 
and  to  comprehend  exactly  what  other  people  mean.  She  will  know 
what  the  world  has  been  and  so  understand  what  it  is.  She  will  grasp 
the  meaning  of  life  and  its  opportunities  and  risks,  and  so  be  able  to 
moderate  her  hopes,  bear  up  against  her  disappointments,  and  discipline 
her  imagination.     She  will  be  a  companion  for  intelligent  men  and  a 
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help  to  those  who  are  not  intelligent.  She  will  share  her  children's  lives 
when  they  are  grown  as  well  as  when  they  are  little.  She  will  keep 
in  touch  with  the  great  world,  and  make  her  own  small  world  a  place 
where  common  sense  presides.  She  will  be  an  intelligent,  reasonable 
human  being ;  and  if  she  is  this,  even  though  she  do  no  external  work 
in  the  world,  she  will  be  the  most  useful  kind  of  a  woman.  And  she 
will  have  the  best  chance  of  being  the  happiest  kind  of  a  woman. 

The  advantages  of  what  President  Dwight  calls  "  intellectual  one- 
ness "  in  married  life  are  probably  obvious  to  all.  But  I  may  say  that 
they  are  most  obvious  when  we  leave  unhappy  marriages  out  of  sight, 
as  very  possibly  due  to  other  causes  than  intellectual  disparity,  and 
contrast  happy  married  lives  devoid  of  true  companionship  with  happ}^ 
married  lives  which  include  it.  We  have  seen  many  happy  marriages 
where  there  is  no  more  intellectual  kinship  between  the  man  and  his 
wife  than  between  him  and  his  little  children.  But  there  are  kinds  and 
degrees  of  contentment,  satisfaction,  and  active  enjoyment.  Love  which 
persists  in  spite  of  disparities,  limitations,  and  hindrances,  and  love 
which  persists  with  full  intellectual  sympathy,  true  comradeship,  gen- 
uine friendship,  are  very  unlike  in  the  measure  of  happiness  they  can 
bestow.  As  it  is  between  wife  and  husband,  so  it  is,  of  course,  between 
mother  and  children.  Many  mothers  who  have  no  intellect  at  all 
and  scarcely  even  a  tincture  of  common  sense  are  fondly  loved  b}^  their 
inteUigent  sons.  But  does  such  love  as  this  profit  them  or  profit  their 
sons,  even  in  the  way  of  happiness,  half  so  much  as  the  love  between 
another  mother  and  the  sons  who  find  her  their  intellectual  equal,  their 
intelligent  companion,  their  most  sympathetic  friend? 

Here  I  may  turn  again  from  the  happiness  to  the  usefulness  of 
women — if,  indeed,  these  things  can  really  be  dissevered.  In  our  country 
at  least,  a  mother  needs  the  training  of  the  higher  education  even  more 
than  a  father ;  for  father  and  mother  do  not  often  guide  and  control 
their  children  in  equal  measure.  Much  less  is  the  father's  influence 
preponderant.  The  mother  usually  does  most  of  the  work,  and  some- 
times practically  does  it  all.  The  fact  must  be  regretted,  but  its  import 
should  be  generally  recognized.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  how,  if 
women  had  better  trained  minds,  our  social  life  would  improve  and 
broaden.  But  this  has  often  been  shown  before,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  who  has  seriously  considered  the  subject  is  deluded  by  the 
popular  fallacy  that  American  women  are  more  intelligent,  even  in  their 
"society  "  aspect,  than  American  men.  They  have  a  better  developed 
social  instinct;  they  have  a  lighter  conversational  touch;  they  have 
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more  accomplishments  ;  and  they  often  have  a  wider  reach  of  superfi- 
cial knowledge  upon  what  I  may  call  ornamental  subjects.  But  they 
know  much  less  about  the  actual  living  world  and  its  affairs  and  needs ; 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  understand  any  subject  really  well ;  and 
their  thinking  upon  any  subject  is  much  less  likely  to  be  profound 
or  logical  or  vitally  suggestive.  One  of  the  things,  at  all  events,  that 
society  needs  to  make  it  a  valuable  factor  in  life,  a  real  factor  in  the 
lives  of  our  most  intelligent  men,  is  that  the  native  quickness,  bright- 
ness, wit,  imagination,  and  volubility  of  our  women  shall  be  disciplined 
and  at  the  same  time  developed  ;  that  their  conversation  shall  be  based 
upon  wide  and  genuine  knowledge,  not  upon  a  little  desultory  learning, 
and  shall  be  controlled  by  a  systematized  power  of  thought. 

There  is  still  another  relationship  between  men  and  women,  not 
exactly  domestic,  not  exactly  social,  vfhich  would  vastly  profit  by  the 
thorough  training  of  women's  minds.  I  mean  the  relationship  that  is 
called  friendship.  Largely  shut  off  as  women  must  and  should  be  from 
the  enterprises  and  struggles  of  the  active  outer  world,  need  they  be  lim- 
ited to  the  companionship  of  other  women  and  of  the  men  of  their  own 
families  ?  Yet,  after  early  youth,  are  they  not  usually  thus  limited, 
except  for  that  casual,  superficial,  fragmentary,  unfruitful,  and  at  length 
tiresome  kind  of  association  which  society  in  its  present  state  brings 
about  ?  Are  not  the  genuine  interests  of  a  woman's  life  usually  confined 
to  her  personal  affairs,  to  those  of  her  immediate  family,  and  to  those — 
as  narrow  as  her  own — of  a  few  feminine  friends  ?  What  does  she 
know,  except  in  the  vaguest  way,  about  the  great  currents  of  existence 
even  in  her  immediate  neighborhood,  about  the  lives  and  schemes,  the 
ideas,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  the  men  who  form,  direct,  and  give 
character  to  the  community  in  which  she  lives  ?  What  chance  has  she 
to  develop  as  a  member  of  this  community,  as  a  social  factor  in  the 
wider  sense,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  an  influence  for  incitement, 
direction,  or  restraint?  Would  not  all  this  be  changed  if  she  more 
often  had  a  "knowing,  thinking  mind,"  and  so  were  fitted  for  true 
friendship  with  intelligent  men  ?  We  hear  much  of  the  good  effect 
that  the  advent  of  woman  suffrage  would  have  upon  men  as  well  as 
women.  Greater  and  better,  I  think,  would  be  the  effect  upon  men  as 
well  as  women  if  both  sexes  possessed  in  equal  mxcasure  "  knowing, 
thinking  minds,"  if  men  could  find  among  women  sympathetic,  sensible, 
and  interesting  comrades. 

Some  people,  I  know,  and  especially  the  editors  of  comic  papers, 
profess  to  believe  that  the  development  of  women's  minds  is  undesir- 
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able,  because,  although  it  might  increase  the  chance  of  happiness  in  mar- 
ried life,  it  would  lessen  the  number  of  marriages  by  lessening  the 
attractiveness  of  young  women.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  position 
is  seriously  held  by  any  sensible  observer.  The  higher  education, 
rightly  pursued  and  really  gaintd,  is  not  an  influence  that  will  make 
women  pedants,  prudes,  -prigs  or  blue-stockings,  shrews,  amazons  or 
hard,  cold,  semi-masculine  monstrosities.  To  be  broad-minded,  clear- 
minded,  free-minded,  active-minded,  is  not  of  necessity,  nor  even  of 
likelihood,  to  be  "strong-minded."  Indeed,  the  more  a  woman  knows 
of  life,  the  better  she  understands  the  past  and  present  of  the  world 
and  the  experiences  and  conclusions  of  its  greatest  thinkers,  the  less 
likely  she  will  be  to  confuse  the  masculine  and  feminine  ideals  or  to 
underrate  the  latter  in  comparison  with  the  former. 

It  is  the  narrow,  superficial  education  of  women  which  leads  them  to 
maintain  that  there  is  "  no  difference  "  between  themselves  and  men,  or 
that  men's  normal  opportunities  are  loftier  than  their  own,  and  which 
consequently  makes  them  envy  men  and  desire  to  step  into  their  place. 
The  really  educated  woman,  the  one  whose  mind  really  knows  and 
thinks,  can  comprehend  better  than  any  one  else  the  true  meaning  and 
glory  of  womanhood,  the  true  importance  of  its  peculiar  responsibilities, 
the  true  value  and  charm  of  its  peculiar  privileges  ;  for  she  alone  is  able 
to  attest  and  appraise  these  things,  and,  moreover,  she  has  learned  that 
the  growth  of  civilization  implies  a  progressive  specialization  of  capa- 
bilities and  efforts,  and  that  the  advancement  of  women  has  meant  a 
steady  departure  from  that  primitive,  barbaric  state  where  men  and 
women  were  not  more  widely  differentiated  than  are  male  and  female 
animals  to-day.  If  she  claims  a  share  in  the  man's  right  to  the  higher 
education,  it  is  first  of  all  that  she  may  be  fitted  to  do  work  which  a 
man  cannot  possibly  do,  and  may  help  the  world  along  in  a  way  that  is 
parallel,  not  identical,  with  his. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  were 
women's  minds  better  developed,  the  world-old  danger  from  unlawful 
or  from  superficial,  transitory  sentimental  relationships  would  be  re- 
moved ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  might  be  lessened.  The  normal  man 
must  have,  in  some  shape,  the  companionship  of  women,  and  he  needs 
it  just  because  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  in  flavor  as  companionship 
with  other  men.  It  is  normal  and  desirable  that  even  the  love  of  a 
brother  for  his  sister,  of  a  son  for  his  mother,  of  a  father  for  his 
daughter,  of  a  man — ^young  or  old — for  the  woman  outside  his  family 
who  is  his  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  should  be  tinged  with  a  sen- 
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timent  which  does  not  exist  in  his  f eehng  for  his  brother,  his  father,  his 
son,  or  his  masculine  friend.  This  is  normal  and  desirable,  and,  fortu- 
nately, quite  inevitable.  And  the  same  things  are  true  in  a  converse 
sense ;  they  are  true  of  the  feeling  which  women  have  toward  men. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  kind  of  sentiment,  from 
which  almost  everything  that  has  meant  progress  for  the  world  has 
sprung,  and  that  stronger  kind  of  sentiment  or  that  more  foolish  kind 
of  sentimentality  wherein  dangers  great  and  small  reside.  And  when 
the  minds  of  women  interest  and  satisfy  men  as  much  as  their  bodies 
and  souls,  I  think  the  fundamental,  universal  sentiment  will  persist  and 
even  develop,  that  the  stronger  kind  will  be  better  regulated,  and  that 
the  more  foolish  kind  will  decrease.  Married  men,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
happier  with  their  wives.  Unmarried  men  will  choose  their  wives 
more  wisely ;  or,  if  the  lightning  of  love  still  strikes  at  random,  the  bolt 
will  more  often  be  thrown  by  a  sensible  as  well  as  a  charming  young 
woman.  And  when  associating  with  women  whom  they  do  not  think 
of  marrying,  all  men  will  be  less  apt  than  they  are  to-day  to  feel  that 
sentimentality  is  expected  of  them  or  is  likely  to  be  offered  to  them. 
And,  once  more,  as  it  will  be  with  men,  so,  conversely,  it  will  be  with 
women.  Often  to-day  there  is  small  common  ground  for  that  intimacy 
between  men  and  women  to  which  nature  prompts  except  sentimental 
ground.  Widen  the  field  of  companionship  and  the  danger  of  an 
u.ndue  cultivation  of  the  sentimental  tract  will  be  decreased.  When 
women  have  taught  men  that  they  want  and  value  real  friendship,  that 
they  can  be  loyal,  interesting,  and  profitable  friends  in  the  same  sense 
that  men  are  to  one  another,  yet  always  with  that  delicate  flavor  of 
difference  which  will  make  feminine  friendship  desirable  no  matter 
how  much  masculine  friendship  may  be  at  hand,  then  men  will  not  be 
so  ready  to  drop  into  the  attitude  of  lovers  or  of  make-believe  lovers. 
Yet  there  will  be  lovers  enough,  for  this  instinct  is  even  more  imperious 
than  the  instinct  toward  friendship.  And  once  the  lover  is  transformed 
into  the  husband,  there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  life-long  constancy. 

Moreover,  in  true  friendship,  based  upon  mental  parit}^,  people  are 
not  limited  to  comrades  of  their  own  age,  with  whom,  of  course,  the 
dangers  of  sentimentality  are  greatest.  An  intelligent  old  woman  can 
have  true  comradeship  with  intelligent  young  men,  outside  her  family 
as  well  as  within  it.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  such  relation- 
ships, the  benefit  is  greater  to  the  woman  or  the  man :  to  the  woman, 
whom  they  may  keep  young  and  fresh  and  useful ;   or  to  the  man, 

whom   they  may  train  and  form,  restrain  and  inspire,  and  to  whom 
41 
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they  may  give  an  idea  of  feminine  possibilities  which  will  serve  him 
well  when  choosing  for  himself  a  wife.  If  the  history  of  French 
social  life  in  the  last  century  is  read  with  understanding,  it  gives 
valuable  lessons  upon  these  points.  It  shows,  indeed,  the  dangers  of 
passion  and  of  sentimentality ;  but  it  also  shows  the  possibility  and 
the  immense  profit  of  friendships  between  men  and  women  which  are 
based  upon  intellectual  afhnity  and  common  interests  of  a  serious  sort. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  simply  with  reference  to  that  which  is 
and  must  continue  to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  majority  of  women  in 
the  upper  strata  of  society.  How  is  it  as  regards  the  women  in  these 
strata  who  are  forced  to  support  themselves  ?  They  are  as  men  are : 
the  higher  education  will  profit  them  vastly,  even  though  they  may  be 
able,  by  virtue  of  a  narrower  professional  training,  to  "get  along" 
without  it.  And  yet  they  are  not  quite  as  men  are.  Less  often  than 
men  do  they  know  from  childhood  that  they  will  have  to  labor  to 
live ;  usually  they  find  it  out  when  there  is  no  longer  time  for  special 
training  in  any  direction,  and  must  take  up  something  for  which  a 
"general  education  "  has  fitted  them;  and,  of  course,  the  broader  this 
has  been,  the  better  and  more  numerous  will  be  their  opportunities. 

But  there  is  still  another  class  of  women  to  be  considered ;  there 
are  the  women  who  have  no  specially  feminine  work  to  do  and  who 
do  not  need  to  work  for  money.  This  class  includes  many  women 
who  are  unoccupied  and  are  discontented,  but  do  not  realize  that  the 
latter  fact  may  spring  from  the  former;  it  also  includes  many  who 
realize  that  they  would  be  happier  if  they  were  busy,  but  are  helpless 
to  exert  themselves,  or  even  to  interest  themselves,  in  any  special  di- 
rection. Better  cultivated  minds,  even  if  their  powers  were  turned 
to  no  "  practical "  account,  would  do  much  to  make  these  idle  women 
more  contented ;  for  their  social  life  w^ould  be  enlarged  and  vivified, 
and  of  course  their  powers  of  self -entertainment  would  be  greatly 
increased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  women,  influ- 
enced by  the  strenuous  temper  of  American  civilization,  will  come 
to  feel  that  a  life  without  active  interests  is  no  life  at  all ;  and,  if 
they  are  shut  out  from  the  normal  interests  which  the  house-mother 
finds,  will  want  to  exert  themselves  in  some  other  direction.  Must 
they  go  forth  and  battle  with  the  world  side  by  side  with  men?  Is 
there  not  much  work  of  another  sort  awaiting  them — work  for  which 
the  higher  education  would  prepare  them,  work  which  needs  insis- 
tently to  be  done,  and  of  which  only  a  fragment  can  be  done  by  men? 

The  constant  complaint  of  our  most  intellectual  men  is  that  they 
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have  no  leisure  for  the  highest  kinds  of  work.  What  America  needs, 
they  say,  is  an  intellectual  leisure  class,  able  to  devote  itself  unself- 
ishly to  the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  philanthropy. 
We  need  a  class  of  students;  at  present,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we 
have  simply  a  class  of  studious  money-makers.  Our  scientific  and 
literary  men  cannot  properly  pursue  those  highest  paths  of  labor,  ex- 
periment, and  research  which  bring  in  no  reward  except  benefit  for  the 
world  and  good  repute  for  the  laborer.  They  must  be  professors, 
school-teachers,  or  journalists,  or  employees  of  the  Government  or  of 
corporations;  or  they  must  write  "salable"  books  and  magazine 
articles.  They  cannot  think  wholly  of  their  pursuits  as  such ;  they 
must  think  first  of  their  money-making  capabilities.  For  this  reason 
you  will  find  many  a  scientific  man  or  scholar  who  rejoices  in  that 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  which  you  may  see  only  danger  to 
the  Kepublic,  and  who  advocates  State  or  Government  aid  for  enter- 
prises which  you  think  should  devolve  upon  individual  effort.  We 
greatly  need,  he  says,  an  intellectual  leisure  class,  and  we  should  be 
content  to  run  some  risks  for  the  chance  of  securing  it. 

But  have  we  not,  all  ready  to  our  hand,  a  leisure  class  which 
might  be  made  intellectual?  While  our  men  are  forced  to  neglect 
the  highest  tasks  for  the  sake  of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families,  is  it  needful,  wise,  or  right  that  many  of  their  women  should 
be  wholly  idle?  Should  they  not  be  encouraged  to  take  up  the 
unremunerative  work  from  which  their  fathers  and  husbands  are  de- 
barred? Would  not  this  be  a  better  way  of  getting  it  done  than  for 
them  to  earn  money  so  that  men  might  do  it?  Must  we  not  think 
so  unless  we  believe  that  it  is  "just  as  good  "  for  a  woman  as  for  a 
man  to  go  forth  and  battle  with  the  world?  And  can  we  believe  this? 
Even  if  American  women  came  to  believe,  would  American  men? 

In  order  to  do  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  which  I  have  in  mind, 
thorough  professional  training  is  required;  but  for  others  the  higher 
education  is  itself  the  professional  education.  To  be  an  experi- 
mental chemist  one  must  have  mastered  chemistry ;  but  to  be  a 
scientific  philanthropist  or  historian  no  technical  course  of  study  is 
required.  Even  in  the  former  case  nothing  militates  against  women's 
entering  the  field  even  comparatively  late  in  life,  for,  unlike  men,  they 
will  not  be  hurried  by  the  need  of  material  reward.  But  in  every 
case  the  higher  education  is  imperatively  needed  as  a  basis;  for  the 
noblest,  deepest,  subtilest,  least  commercially  remunerative  kinds  of 
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labor  and  investigation  demand,  not  only  that  knowledge  shall  be  as 
full  as  possible,  but  that  the  mind  shall  work  at  its  very  best. 

The  class  of  American  women  to  whom  I  refer  have  plenty  of 
time  at  command,  and  the  noblest  kinds  of  intellectual  labor  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  very  ones  that  are  best  fitted  for  their  undertaking.  I  mean 
that,  as  a  rule,  these  can  be  pursued  at  home.  Of  course  I  do  not  in- 
tend this  term  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  I  use  it  simply  to  mark 
a  contrast  with  the  struggling  marts  of  the  world.  In  this  sense  a 
woman  works  at  home  when  she  works  in  a  public  library  or  a  college 
laboratory ;  but  she  does  not  when  she  goes  into  courts  of  law,  or 
practises  as  a  physician,  or  has  a  desk  in  a  newspaper  office.  By 
working  at  home  I  mean  keeping  out  of  active,  personal  contact  with 
masses  of  money-making  men,  living  to  one's  self,  directing  one's  own 
activity,  commanding  one's  own  hours.  And  the  power  to  do  this  is, 
I  think,  not  only  pleasant,  but  essential  to  the  generality  of  women, 
because  of  their  peculiar  temperament,  which  we  cannot  desire  to 
see  masculinized,  because  of  those  dem.ands  which  the  family  and 
society  must  make  to  some  degree  even  upon  an  independent 
spinster,  and  also  because  of  the  characteristics  of  the  feminine  phy- 
sique. Even  speaking  literally,  many  of  the  highest  intellectual  tasks 
can  be  pursued  at  home.  Within  their  own  four  walls  those  Amer- 
ican women  who  are  now  wholly  or  almost  wholly  idle  might  add 
immeasurably  to  the  sum  of  the  world's  intellectual  wealth,  although 
withia  those  walls  they  might  not  often  be  able  to  earn  fortunes,  or 
even  comfortable  livings,  for  themselves.  For  example,  Mr.  Godkin 
said  recently  in  the  Fokum  that  the  present  trend  of  American  polit- 
ical life  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  the  future  it  must  be  influenced 
for  good  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  with  the  pen  rather  than  with 
the  voice.  We  may  not  altogether  believe  this;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  politics  as  in  a  hundred  other  matters,  indirect  influ- 
ence is  immensely  powerful.  Surely  this  field  might  be  opened  to 
home-keeping  women  whether  the  polling-booth  is  or  not.  The  field 
of  general  literature  is  already  entirely  open  to  them,  but  as  yet  they 
usually  do  no  more  than  scratch  its  surface  with  such  tools  as  men 
threw  away  centuries  ago.  Certain  scientific  fields,  where  patient 
observation  is  the  main  requisite  for  success,  seem  peculiarly  destined 
for  their  tillage.  And  the  natural  impulse  of  women  toward  charita- 
ble work  might  really  ameliorate  our  social  conditions  if  it  were  thor- 
oughly disciplined  and  wisely  directed. 

I  believe  that  manj^  of  our  women  would  learn  to  do  such  work  as 
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I  have  in  mind  if  the  higher  education  were  granted  them.  At  all 
events,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  give  them  the  chance,  since — and  this 
is  the  chief  point  of  my  argument — the  preparation  which  would  fit 
them  for  it  is  the  one  that  would  best  prepare  them  for  the  normal 
activities  of  feminine  life.  If  you  give  your  daughter  the  higher  edu- 
cation you  give  her  the  best  chance  to  be  a  useful  and  happy  wife, 
mother,  and  member  of  society,  and  you  also  give  her  the  best  chance 
to  be  useful  in  the  noblest  way  if  she  never  has  a  husband,  home,  or 
child.  No  scheme  of  education  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  minority 
should  be  warmly  advocated  in  this  democratic  land.  I  should  not 
plead  for  the  higher  education  of  all  girls  if  it  were  chiefly  to  benefit 
those  who  may  have  to  earn  their  livings,  or  those  whose  lives  may  be 
unoccupied  by  domestic  duties.  But  if  a  scheme  which  is  best  for  the 
majority  is  best  also  for  the  minorities,  are  not  its  claims  indisputable? 

In  certain  cases  a  girl  may  show  so  strong  a  leaning  toward  one 
kind  of  intellectual  labor  that  she  will  have  a  clear  right  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it  from  early  j'outh.  But  just  because  she  is  a  girl  this 
preparation  should  be  as  broad  as  possible.  Her  little  brother,  who  in- 
sists upon  being  a  doctor,  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  omit  the  college 
course  as  the  need  for  self-support  will  press  upon  him.  But  if  she 
insists  upon  the  same  thing,  her  deeper  and  wider  education  should 
redeem  the  obligatory  narrowing  of  his.  And  in  later  days,  while  he 
is  tending  the  sick,  she  may  be  carrying  on  that  studious,  experimen- 
tal work  which  is  less  remunerative,  but  in  which  he  would  gladly 
engage  if  he  were  not  forced  to  maintain  his  family.  If  she  never 
marries,  her  leisure  for  it  may  be  almost  limitless;  and  if  she  marries, 
wide  leisure  may  come  to  her  in  middle  life  when  her  children  have 
grown  up  and  left  her,  while  even  during  their  childhood  she  will 
have  many  hours  which  can  be  devoted  to  study,  although  they  could 
not  be  given  to  the  active  exercise  of  a  profession.  If  I  recall  the 
amount  of  work  which  Darwin  accomplished  during  years  of  extreme 
physical  weakness,  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  set  up  a  standard  for 
the  aspirations  of  partly  occupied  women.  Yet  there  is  instruction  in 
the  reference,  for  it  shows  that  all  the  hours  of  all  the  days  in  the 
year  are  not  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  very  important  tasks. 

But  in  most  cases  a  girl  will  have  no  definite  aspirations,  and 
neither  she  nor  her  parents  will  know  what  activities  life  may  have 
in  store  for  her.  The  probability  is  that  she  will  marry,  but  there  is 
a  chance  that  she  will  not.  The  probability  is  that  she  will  not  have  to 
support  herself,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  she  may.    If  her  parents  pre- 
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pare  for  the  probabilities  by  developing  lier  as  an  individual,  by  culti- 
vating the  "  sphere  within,"  they  will  also  be  preparing  for  the  chances, 
fitting  her  for  the  highest  usefulness  in  any  possible  "  sphere  without." 

If  once  we  recognize  that  the  strongest  argument  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  is  not  that  they  may  have  to  work  for  their  liv- 
ing but  that  they  probably  will  not  have  to,  then  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  it  fall  away.  Chief  among  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  thought- 
ful is  the  belief  that  serious  education  puts  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
relatively  weak  feminine  physique.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
feminine  physique  is  as  strong  as  the  masculine,  whether  bodily  or 
mental  exertion  be  required  of  it.  Indeed,  my  rating  of  its  relative 
weakness  is  probably  lower  than  that  of  most  men  would  be.  But  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  mental  power  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  inferiority  in  its  quality.  I  do  not  think  that  women  in  general 
can  do  as  much  work  as  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  bound  to  do  it  as  regularly.  But  I  think  that  they  can  do  as  good 
work,  or,  of  course,  that  they  could  if  they  were  as  well  prepared. 
Therefore,  while  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  learn  as  much  as  men, 
they  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  learn  it  as  quickly;  and  they  need 
not  be  if  we  intend  their  education  to  prepare  them  for  woman's  nor- 
mal life,  not  for  some  special  kind  of  money-making.  Far  from  being 
unlucky  as  regards  possibilities  of  intellectual  cultivation,  the  women 
of  America  seem  to  me  lucky  above  their  brothers.  They  can  de- 
velop themselves  as  individuals  without  thinking  of  wage-earning;  and 
if  they  must  develop  less  quicklj^,  they  have  time  in  more  than 
the  needful  proportion.  Nor  does  this  apply  merely  to  the  years  of 
early  preparation.  Even  the  busy  mother  of  a  family,  unless  she  is 
so  poor  that  all  the  domestic  work  falls  upon  her  own  hands,  has  at 
least  as  many  free  hours  in  the  day  as  her  husband;  and  although 
her  day's  work  is  at  least  as  important  and  significant  as  his,  it  does 
not  exhaust  her  brain  as  most  kinds  of  money-making  do. 

In  the  women  of  America,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  nation's  best 
hope  of  intellectual  advance.  Leisure  is  what  is  needed  for  such  ad- 
vance, and  our  women  have  this  iri  immeasurably  greater  degree  than 
our  men.  Usually  they  do  not  turn  it  to  very  good  account.  But  is 
this  their  fault?  Are  they  a  lazy,  phlegmatic,  unambitious  race? 
Are  they  not  reproached,  rather,  with  great  restlessness,  with  nervous 
excitability,  with  a  constant  desire  for  something  they  have  not  got? 
And  may  not  this  temper  simply  be  a  sign,  as  it  so  often  is  with  chil- 
dren, of  mental  activity  turning  to  unrest  because  there  is  "  nothing 
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to  do  "?  Give  a  restless,  discontented  child  an  absorbing  occupation, 
and  he  is  qniet  and  happy  enough.  Give  our  restless  women  dis- 
ciplined and  cultivated  minds,  spur  them  by  showing  that  some  sort 
of  useful  activity  is  expected  of  them,  make  them  feel  that  it  is 
neither  delightfully  surprising  nor  absurdly  unreasonable,  but  simply 
natural  and  right,  that  they  should  wish  to  be  at  work,  and  most  of 
them  will  become  quiet  and  happy  too.  It  would  distress  you  to  have 
a  group  of  idle  sons,  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  hanging  around  your 
home ;  you  would  not  expect  them  to  be  contented,  and  you  would 
probably  blame  yourself  for  having  somehow  erred  in  their  training. 
But  you  like  to  have  a  group  of  idle  daughters  about  you ;  you  think 
it  very  strange  if  they  are  discontented,  and  you  rarely  feel  that  to 
them  as  well  as  their  brothers  the  real  opportunities  of  life  should 
have  been  widely  opened. 

If  you  had  a  crippled  son  who  could  not  go  oat  with  his  brothers 
and  earn  his  living,  the  first  task  of  your  life  would  be  to  make  him  as 
useful  and  happy  as  possible  at  home.  Nothing  would  be  spared 
upon  his  education ;  and  later  you  would  inconvenience  yourself  to 
give  him  a  quiet  room  to  write  in,  or  a  chemical  laboratory,  or  even  a 
telescope  on  the  roof.  But  if  your  daughter  w^ho  has  chanced  not  to 
marry,  and  upon  whom  domestic  life  makes  little  claim,  if  she  should 
desire  such  things,  you  would  think  it  "unreasonable."  You  do  not 
want  her  to  go  out  and  earn  her  living ;  you  simply  think  that  she  ought 
to  be  content  in  idleness.  Or  if,  as  so  often  happens  (for,  as  I  have 
said,  American  women  are  not  lazy  in  mind  or  body),  she  attempts 
some  sort  of  philanthropic  or  intellectual  work,  you  are  quite  content 
to  see  her  perform  it  badly  for  lack  of  a  properly  disciplined  mind. 
And  yet  if  some  one  should  ask  you  whether  this  daughter  were  semi- 
idiotic  or  excessively  stupid,  you  might  assert  that  she  had  "  a  better 
head  "  than  any  of  her  brothers.  You  are  proud,  in  a  waj^,  of  having 
brought  her  into  the  world,  and  you  think  you  care  tenderly  for  her 
interests.  But  while  you  would  never  dream  of  burying  a  thousand 
dollars  which  belonged  to  her  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  of  spending 
them  on  your  own  needs,  you  have  forced  her  to  waste  intellectual 
wealth  that  she  and  the  world  might  have  enjoyed,  and  you  think  of 
her  chiefly  as  conducing  to  the  pleasures  of  your  own  home  life. 

You  have  done  your  duty  by  your  boys  because  you  have  helped 
them  to  live.  You  have  not  done  your  duty  by  her  because  you  have 
simply  helped  her  to  exist.  You  have  not  helped  her  to  live  a  real 
life,  to  be  and  do  her  best  either  as  the  mother  of  a  family  or  as  a 
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maiden  daughter  by  your  own  fireside.  Do  not  say  that  she  showed 
no  desire  to  be  thoroughly  educated.  Did  you  ask  your  boys 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  properly  prepared  for  their  several  careers? 
Probably  at  ten  years  old  she  was  a  better  student  than  they.  But  at 
fourteen,  just  when  they  were  made  to  feel  that  they  would  be  dis- 
graced if  they  did  not  really  work,  she  was  made  to  feel,  perhaps, 
that  she  might  work  if  she  chose,  but  that  if  she  did  not  no  one 
would  blame  her,  for  no  one  expected  anything  serious  of  her.  And 
later  on,  if  she  asked  for  the  higher  education,  it  was  begun  too  late 
and  hurried  through  too  quickly ;  and  if  she  broke  down  the  fault  was 
laid,  not  to  your  initial  mistake,  but  to  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
feminine  organization.  Did  all  young  girls  feel  about  their  education 
as  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  makes  all  boys  feel,  were  it  properly 
begun  at  as  early  an  age  as  it  is  with  boys,  and  were  it  systematically 
pursued  in  a  way  adapted  to  their  physical  characteristics,  they  would 
absorb  it  as  easily,  wear  it  as  naturally,  profit  by  it  as  generally  as 
their  brothers ;  and  whatever  their  future  life,  whether  devoted  to  the 
normal  tasks  of  women  or  to  more  exceptional  intellectual  tasks,  they 
would  have  received  the  best  possible  preparation  for  it. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  higher  education  would  make  all 
women  wise  and  sensible,  useful,  happy,  and  charming,  or  that  no 
woman  can  be  these  things  without  it.  I  only  mean  that  if  it  were 
generally  bestowed,  all  women  would  be  much  more  likely  to  achieve 
such  qualities  than  they  are  to-day.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  our  men 
have  such  well-developed  minds  that  our  women  should  merely  aspire 
to  equal  them.  I  mean  that  their  minds  are,  at  all  events,  better  de- 
veloped than  their  sisters',  and  that  even  a  realization  of  equality 
would  vastly  profit  them  as  well  as  their  sisters.  My  plea  is,  indeed, 
quite  as  much  for  our  boys  as  for  our  girls,  since  it  is  a  plea  for  the 
improvement  of  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  friends.  Those  who 
live  to  see  a  class  of  highly  educated  women  with  really  "  knowing 
and  thinking  minds,"  will  see  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  Amer- 
ican men  increased  as  greatly  as  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
American  women. 

M.  G.  Van  Eensselaer. 
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Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  woman's  subjection 
to  man  has  been  well-nigh  complete  in  all  respects,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  subjection  from  a  social,  a  political,  an  intellectual,  or  even  a 
physical  point  of  view;  but  after  many  years  of  struggle  and  the 
gradual  winning  of  the  justice  of  man,  she  has  fairly  achieved  her 
intellectual  and  her  social  equality.  By  this  I  mean  that  she  has 
achieved  her  right  to  an  education  and  to  the  development  of  her  in- 
tellectual powers  and  her  conventional  social  equality;  for  had  she 
achieved  her  full  social  equality,  there  would  be  no  further  emancipa- 
tion to  be  gained  by  her.  From  being  the  property  of  man,  she 
emerged,  under  civilization,  from  the  sphere  of  the  drudge  to  that  of 
a  social  power,  and  consequently  to  the  liberty  of  cultivating  her 
mental  faculties.  Her  development  along  these  two  lines  has  not 
been  continuous  nor  contemporaneous  in  all  lands,  but  it  has  been 
•persistent  and  sure.  It  has  not  been  equal  everywhere,  for  under 
different  civilizations,  even  of  a  high  order,  her  status  has  been  differ- 
ent, while  only  those  countries  which  claim  to  be  in  the  forefront  have 
recognized  a  common  social  standing  for  her.  How,  or  when,  or  why 
the  subjection  first  took  shape  is  a  subject  very  largely  for  theory 
only,  although  the  student  may  believe  he  has  reached  the  true 
causes;  but  to  these  causes  it  is  not  essential  at  the  present  time  to 
give  any  extended  consideration. 

The  social  and  intellectual  emancipation  of  woman  being  an  estab- 
lished fact,  the  next  emancipation  must  relate  to  her  industrial  status; 
and  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove,  should  industrial  equality  be 
secured,  political  equality  must  surely  follow.  Looking  the  field  over 
carefully,  I  am  inclined  to  the  idea  that  industrial  and  political  equal- 
ity will  be  co-ordinate  results,  the  latter,  however,  depending  upon 
the  former,  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  industrial  status  of  woman 
and  what  it  means  thus  attracts  me  primarily,  and  claims  more  imme- 
diate consideration  than  her  political  status.  Speaking  broadly,  in- 
dustrial emancipation  means  the  highest  type  of  woman  as  a  result, 
for  the  word  "  industrial  "  must  be  used  as  comprehending  all  remune- 
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rative  service,  including  professions  as  well  as  tlie  narrower  occupa- 
tions in  which  stipulated  wages  are  paid  for  services  rendered. 

The  entrance  of  woman  into  the  industrial  field  was  assured  when 
the  factory  system  of  labor  displaced  the  hand-labor  system,  for  the 
factory  system  was  concretely  the  result  of  the  universal  tendency  to 
association  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  under  the  development  of 
which  every  advance  in  human  improvement  and  human  happiness 
has  been  gained.  The  age  of  invention  must  be  held  accountable  for 
the  entrance  of  woman  into  a  field  entirely  strange  and  unknown  to 
her  prior  to  that  age;  for  under  the  hand-lkbor  system  she  played 
little  or  no  part  in  material  production.  She  was  used  to  home  duties, 
to  field  drudgeries,  and  to  the  work  necessary  for  the  assistance  of  her 
husband  or  father  in  the  hand  labor  which  he  performed ;  but  under 
that  system  she  lived  a  narrow,  contracted,  unwholesome  life  in  the 
lower  walks  of  industry,  and  she  was  not  known  or  recognized  in  the 
higher.  As  an  economic  factor,  either  in  art  or  literature  or  industry, 
she  was  hardly  recognizable,  although  she  may  have  written  a  book 
now  and  then  or  appeared  as  a  philosopher  or  as  an  artist.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  new  system,  the  birth  of  which  must  be  placed 
between  1760  and  1770,  the  attraction  to  woman  to  earn  more  than 
she  could  earn  as  a  domestic  servant  or  in  some  fields  of  agricultural 
labor,  or  to  earn  something  where  before  she  had  earned  nothing, 
became  the  economic  force  which  induced  her  to  assume  the  position 
and  to  submit  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  new  economic  factor. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  lower  forms  of  labor  in  industrial 
pursuits  she  superseded  man;  on  the  contrary,  she  supplemented 
his  labor,  and  the  necessities  of  various  people,  which  could  be 
supplied  under  the  new  system  of  labor,  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  supplement  the  services  of  man;  so  she  entered  the  factories  of  old 
England  and  of  this  country  when  they  became  established,  and  did 
lier  work  in  them  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  done  in  cer- 
tain processes  by  men.  She  was  paid  a  lower  rate  of  wage  than  men, 
although  subsequently  men  were  obliged  to  take  practically  the  same 
wage  when  performing  the  same  duty ;  but  the  wages  that  were  paid 
were  not  so  much  lower  as  it  is  often  supposed  they  were,  when  the 
same  lines  of  duties  are  considered.  In  England  the  intellectual 
activity  introduced  by  the  new  system  of  labor  worked  changes  in  the 
educational  condition,  and  this  brought  the  interest  of  woman  to 
higher  forms  of  employment;  so  in  this  country,  from  factory  em- 
ployment women  entered  higher  grades,  as  teachers,  book-keepers, 
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telegraph-operators,  etc. ;  and  as  the  expertness  of  women  was  recog- 
nized, the  demand  for  skilled  and  well-equipped  women  increased, 
and  this  demand  was  again  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  the  labor  of 
men  in  the  great  developing  enterprises  of  America.  This  tendency 
has  been  noticed  in  other  directions — in  reforms,  where  the  reforms 
grew  from  the  lower  toward  the  higher,  and  thus  the  professional 
field  in  the  broadest  sense  opened  to  women  all  its  advantages  and 
opportunities.  Yet  back  of  1860  or  thereabouts,  the  industrial  fields 
open  to  women  were  very  limited. 

A  study  of  census  statistics  leads  to  the  broad  statement,  made 
with  almost  positive  accuracy,  that  there  are  but  few  lines  of  remune- 
rative employment  not  now  open  to  woman.  She  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  departments  of  governmental  work.  In  professional  life,  so  far  as 
the  statistics  have  been  classified  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts — those 
for  the  recent  Federal  census  not  being  at  hand  and  those  for  Massa- 
chusetts being  indicative  of  conditions  in  all  advanced  States — there 
is  hardly  a  single  field  where  we  do  not  find  her  occupied,  whether  we 
turn  to  religion,  medicine,  literature,  art,  music,  the  drama,  education, 
or  science.  Of  course  she  holds  the  reins  in  domestic  service,  while 
in  trade  the  proportions  of  female  to  male  labor  are  respectable.  In 
transportation  her  services  play  but  a  minor  part,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  great  industries  of  agriculture  and  the  fisheries.  In  manufactures, 
out  of  394,584  persons  engaged  in  all  the  great  industries  in  1885, 
there  were  112,762  women  and  281,822  men. 

Competition  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  the  industrial  free- 
dom of  woman  to  the  status  it  now  occupies.  Chivalry  and  knightly 
courtesy  have  not  been  sufficient;  there  must  be  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, equality  of  respect  resulting  from  independence  and  capacity, 
or  there  cannot  be  industrial  emancipation.  Woman  has  won  her 
way  into  the  ranks  of  industry  in  every  sphere  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment. It  is  therefore  logical  to  inquire,  What  has  been  the  ben- 
efit to  her  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  gain?  What  is  her  compensation? 
Is  it  fair  and  just?  Is  it  equal  to  that  paid  to  men  for  like  services? 
Very  much  is  said  in  regard  to  poorly  paid  women,  and  the  truth  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. But  do  the  facts,  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  clearly  indi- 
cate the  real  truth?  May  we  not  be  deceived  in  some  respects?  The 
compensation  paid  to  women  in  the  higher  spheres  of  employment, 
for  professional  and  semi-professional  services,  need  not  cause  much 
anxiety.     Singers,  artists,  and  other  professional  women  are  probably 
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as  well  paid  as  men;  if  they  are  not,  their  compensation  does  not  ex- 
cite the  sympathy  or  the  interest  of  the  public.  I  confine  myself, 
therefore,  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned,  to  that  paid  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  employment. 

A  study  of  the  facts  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
wholly  the  reproach  of  our  times  that  women  receive  leiss  than  men 
for  the  same  work  equally  well  done ;  for  we  may  find  that  for  work 
equally  well  done  they  receive  about  the  same  pay  that  men  receive. 
The  appearances  are  against  this  view,  for  statistics,  without  a  study 
of  further  facts  than  those  relating  to  actual  wages,  seem  to  offer  con- 
clusive evidence  that  they  are  not  paid  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
as  men  are  for  work  equally  well  performed.  Under  Federal  statis- 
tics, wages  have  never  been  classified  in  such  way  as  to  be  used  in 
illustrating  the  facts  as  between  women's  and  men's  wages  in  like  em- 
ployments. We  must,  therefore,  for  illustration  turn  again  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  they  were  col- 
lected and  reported  under  the  census  of  1885,  which  cover,  for  pur- 
poses of  classification,  the  wages  paid  to  248,200  employees,  including 
both  sexes. 

From  these  we  find  that  8.99  per  cent  of  all  the  males  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  Massachusetts  re- 
ceived less  than  five  dollars  per  week,  4.85  per  cent  received  five  dol- 
lars per  week  but  less  than  six  dollars,  and  6.77  per  cent  received  six 
dollars  but  less  than  seven  dollars  per  week.  These  males  were  prin- 
cipally minors,  and  they  comprised  20.61  per  cent,  or  about  one-fifth, 
of  all  the  males,  their  average  pay  being  less  than  one  dollar  per  day. 
Now,  of  all  females  employed,  72  per  cent,  whether  minors  or  not,  are 
paid  similar  wages,  that  is,  less  than  one  dollar  per  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  11.21  per  cent  of  all  males  receive  nine  dollars  but  less  than 
ten  dollars  per  week,  13.71  per  cent  ten  dollars  but  less  than  twelve 
dollars,  19.37  per  cent  twelve  dollars  but  less  than  fifteen  dollars,  and 
19.49  per  cent  fifteen  dollars  or  over;  these  males,  who  comprise  63.78 
per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  of  all  males,  receive  one  dollar  and  a 
half  or  more  per  day.  Only  10.26  per  cent  of  the  females  employed 
are  paid  similar  wages.  The  wages  of  minors  and  of  all  females, 
whether  minors  or  not,  approach  each  other.  The  medium-wage  class, 
so  far  as  relates  to  equality  of  sexes,  or  that  class  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  each  sex  receiving  specified  wages  approaches  the  propor- 
tion of  all  persons  employed,  receiving  the  same  wages,  is  that  in 
which  the  operatives  receive  eight  dollars  but  less  than  nine  dollars 
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per  week.  In  tliis  class  are  found  7.22  per  cent  of  all  males  employed, 
6.01  per  cent  of  all  females  employed,  and  6.86  per  cent  of  all  persons 
employed  without  regard  to  sex.  Below  this  rate  of  wages  the  per- 
centage of  females  in  each  class  rapidly  increases,  while  above  it  the 
percentage  of  females  in  each  class  rapidly  decreases.  The  converse 
is  true  with  respect  to  males.  Many  statistics  might  be  cited  which 
would  show  the  same  relative  positions ;  but  a  study  of  the  occupa- 
tions themselves  leads  to  somewhat  different  conclusions,  for  such 
study  indicates  that  women  are  not  generally  occupying  positions  that 
men  would  occupy,  or  that  when  occupying  like  positions  their  pay 
approximates  that  awarded  to  men. 

Women  have  taken  possession  of  many  occupations,  and  are  being 
paid,  as  a  rule,  in  accordance  with  the  skill,  the  talent,  or  the  genius 
required  to  fill  properly  the  positions  they  occupy.  If  men  should 
perform  the  same  work  in  these  positions,  they  would  probably  be 
paid,  if  not  the  same  rates  of  wages,  very  nearly  the  same  rates,  as  those 
paid  to  women ;  and  in  many  cases  where  compensation  is  by  the 
piece,  the  rates  are  the  same,  whether  men  or  women  perform  the 
work,  the  earnings  being  in  accordance  with  the  skill  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  worker.  The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  cotton  industry 
of  Massachusetts  well  illustrate  this  statement.  They  show  that  of  the 
48,178  persons  employed,  22,015  are  males  and  26,163  are  females. 
Of  the  males  28.61  per  cent,  and  of  the  females  49.70  per  cent,  receive 
less  than  five  dollars  per  week;  14.47  per  cent  of  the  males  and  23.94 
per  cent  of  the  females  receive  five  dollars  and  less  than  six  dollars 
per  week.  When  we  reach  the  ordinary  compensation  of  six  dollars 
but  less  than  seven  dollars  per  week,  the  proportion  receiving  this  is 
quite  equal,  it  being  13.41  per  cent  for  the  males  and  15.97  per  cent 
for  the  females.  The  proportions  then  divide,  but  the  figures  indicate 
that  a  very  large  number  of  males  who  do  work  precisely  like  that 
performed  by  females  are  receiving  practically  the  same  wages. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  as  men  have  stepped  up  into  higher 
occupations,  those  which  have  come  up  as  new  callings  in  life,  they 
have  received  comparatively  higher  compensation  than  women  in  the 
old  occupations.  The  latter  have  occupied  the  positions  of  book- 
keepers, telegraphers,  and  many  of  what  might  be  called  semi-profes- 
sional callings ;  and  as  women  have  occupied  them,  men  have  entered 
higher  callings — engineering,  electrical  and  mechanical,  and  other 
spheres  of  life  that  were  not  known  when  women  first  stepped  into  the 
industrial  field.     As  women  have  progressed  from  entire  want  of  em- 
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ployment  to  employment  which  pays  a  few  dollars  per  week,  men,  too, 
have  progressed  in  their  employments  and  occupied  entirely  new  fields 
not  known  before.  It  is  not  quite  true,  therefore,  to  say  that  in  occu- 
pations where  women  do  like  work  with  men  they  are  not  paid  equal 
wages  when  the  work  is  equally  well  done.  I  have  known  young 
women  book-keepers  to  receive  much  higher  pay,  after  a  very  short  ap- 
prenticeship, than  was  awarded  to  the  men  they  had  superseded.  In 
the  clerkships  in  the  departments  at  Washington  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion by  sex  as  to  compensation.  A  woman  employed  in  a  first-class 
clerkship  or  any  other  grade  receives  the  same  pay  that  is  given  to  a 
man.  She  may  not  be  able  as  a  rule  to  secure  so  high  a  clerkship  as 
a  man,  but  when  she  does  she  receives  precisely  the  same  salary  as  the 
man  receives,  and  works  by  his  side.  Notwithstanding  these  state- 
ments, the  very  low  pay  of  women  in  many  directions  excites  sym- 
pathy and  discussion,  and  all  should  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  her 
wages  up  to  a  higher  level. 

But  there  are  potent  and  logical  reasons  why  women  are  employed 
at  so  low  a  rate  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  considerations, 
either  social,  or  economic,  or  legislative.  These  considerations  are 
interesting,  and  account  conclusively  for  the  present  status  of  affairs 
relative  to  women's  wages.     The  reasons  are  as  follows:  ^ 

Firstly,  stepping  out  of  industrial  subjection  and  general  subjection 
to  man,  woman  comes  into  the  industrial  system  of  the  present  as  an 
entirely  new  economic  factor.  If  there  were  no  other  reasons,  this 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  her  wages  low  and  to  prevent  their 
very  rapid  increase. 

Secondly,  woman  occupies  a  lower  standard,  which  is  caused  to 
some  extent  by  a  lower  standard  of  life,  both  in  physical  features  and 
in  mental  demands.  She  is  also  the  victim  of  the  influence  of  the 
assistance  which  she  receives  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  from  her 
family  and  friends.  This  lowers  her  economic  standard  to  a  great 
degree,  while  the  lack  of  physical  endurance  interferes  with  her  indus- 
trial productivity  and  compels  her  to  stand  upon  a  lower  plane  in  this 
respect  than  does  man.  This  reason  acts  strongly,  not  only  upon 
quantity,  but  upon  quality  of  work  performed. 

Thirdly,  she  receives  low  wages  through  an  insufficient  equip- 
ment for  life-work,  which  is  not  the  result  of  incapacity  of  mind  or 
lack  of  skill,  but  is  due  largely  to  the  hope  that  the  permanence  of 

'  Cf.  "The  Alleged  Differences  in  the  Wages  of  Men  and  Women,"  by  Sid- 
ney Webb  :  "  The  British  Economic  Journal,"  December,  1891. 
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work  will  be  interrupted  by  matrimony.  Inferior  work  is  often  the 
direct  result  of  the  same  hope ;  the  one  is  the  sure  complement  of  the 
other.  The  lack  of  technical  training,  from  which  training  she  has 
shrunk,  has  caused  her  to  occupy  an  inferior  position,  or  rather  to 
remain  in  such  position.  She  does  not  feel  warranted  in  spending 
years,  if  required,  in  equipping  herself  for  the  best  service,  and  this 
is  true  to  some  extent  in  the  higher  grades  of  employment  now  sought 
by  woman.  This,  in  conjunction  with  another  fact,  largely  accounts 
for  her  low  remuneration  in  general.  The  other  fact  is  that  when 
occupying  a  good  position  she  does  not  always  fill  it  with  the  same 
assiduity  that  accompanies  a  man's  service.  She  has  not  the  responsi- 
bilities, either  of  family  or  of  society,  to  lead  her  ambition  to  secure 
the  best  results,  and  she  is  not,  therefore,  stimulated  by  the  powerful 
forces  which  stimulate  a  man  to  do  his  best  in  whatever  line  he  finds 
his  life  cast. 

Fourthly,  woman  has  lacked,  so  far,  the  influence  which  comes 
from  combination  and  association.  She  works  in  an  individual  capac- 
ity and  with  the  weakness  of  individual  effort.  She  has  not  learned 
the  power  of  combining  her  forces,  nor  the  powerful  influence  which 
comes  from  combination,  as  men  have  done.  Furthermore,  she  has 
not  been  a  political  factor  in  society.  She  has  had  no  influence  ex- 
cept as  the  influence  of  men  has  helped  her,  and  this  has  been  often 
too  selfish  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  her.  Competition,  profit, 
and  business  success  are  far  more  powerful  than  any  sentiment  or  any 
feeling  of  knightly  chivalry.  This  position  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
movements  in  England  and  in  this  country  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor.  Long  before  any  legislation  took  place  fixing  the  hours  in 
certain  industries  at  ten  or  less,  in  those  industries  where  men  solely 
or  principally  were  employed  the  hours  had  been  ten  or  less.  It  took 
legislation,  positive  enactment,  and  the  power  of  government  to  bring 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  to  an  equality  with  those  of 
men.  The  lack  of  direct  political  influence  must  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  powerful  reason  why  woman's  wages  have  been  kept  at 
the  minimum. 

Fifthly,  as  woman  has  come  into  the  industrial  field  as  a  new 
economic  factor,  the  pressure  to  secure  positions  in  that  field  has 
created  a  supply  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  thus 
every  position  which  she  might  occupy  is  sought  by  many,  so  that 
her  remuneration  is  within  the  power  of  the  employer. 

If  I  am  asked  how  the  relative  inferiority  of  woman  to  man  in 
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industrial  matters  is  to  be  overcome  and  a  perfect  or  approximate 
equality  reached,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  answer,  except  in  the  most 
general  way  and  along  lines  which  seem  to  permit  me  simply  to  use 
platitudes.  The  growing  importance  of  woman's  labor,  her  general 
equipment  through  technical  education,  her  more  positive  dedication 
to  the  life-work  she  chooses,  the  growing  sentiment  that  an  educated 
and  skilful  woman  is  a  better  and  truer  life  companion  than  an  igno- 
rant and  unskilful  one,  her  appreciation  of  combination,  and  the  gen- 
eral uplifting  of  the  sentiment  of  integrity  in  business  circles,  her 
gradual  approach  to  man's  powers  in  mental  work,  her  possible  polit- 
ical influence — all  these  combined,  working  along  general  avenues  of 
progress  and  of  evolution,  will  bring  her  industrial  emancipation,  by 
which  she  will  stand,  in  those  callings  in  life  for  which  she  may  be 
fitted,  on  an  equality  with  man.  As  she  approaches  this  equality,  her 
remuneration  will  be  increased  and  her  economic  importance  acknowl- 
edged. 

With  the  success  of  woman  in  industrial  matters,  what  will  be  the 
results  to  her  individually,  to  society,  and  to  man  as  her  companion 
and  friend?  These  are  important  questions,  perhaps  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  economic  features  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  woman  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
traditional  curse  and  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Pauline  estimate  of 
woman's  sphere,  that  she  has  determined  to  assert  her  equality  in 
many  directions,  and  that  she  has  entered  and  occupied  the  great  field 
of  remunerative  employment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  her 
recognition  as  an  important  economic  factor.  The  purely  productive 
field,  economically  speaking,  claimed  her  first  attention;  next,  the 
whole  sphere  of  educational  work.  As  a  teacher  her  power  is  un- 
questioned. In  the  professions  public  opinion  recognizes  and  indorses 
her  occupancy,  while  in  the  arts  and  sciences  she  securely  holds  her 
position.  We  all  know  the  extent  of  the  industrial  emancipation, 
how  far  it  has  reached,  and  what  woman  has  accomplished  under 
it.  We  may  have  our  fears  as  to  its  tendencies,  and  some  may 
have  prophetic  vision  as  to  what  complete  industrial  emancipation  will 
lead  to. 

Although  not  gifted  with  prophecy,  I  am  fond  of  studying  condi- 
tions, and  I  find  in  such  study  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  what  actually  exists  and  continuing 
existence;  so  in  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  condition  of  woman,  as 
worked  out  so  far  by  her,  I  am  much  inclined  to  project  my  thought 
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into  continuing  conditions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  indus- 
trial freedom  of  woman  will  tend  temporarily  to  a  decrease  in  the  mar- 
riage rate  and  an  increase  in  the  divorce  rate;  but  this  should  not 
frighten  us  in  the  least.  As  woman  has  the  power  given  her  to  sup- 
port herself,  she  will  be  less  inclined  to  seek  marriage  relations  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  what  may  seem  to  be  a  home  and  protec- 
tion. The  necessity  under  which  many  young  women  live,  of  looking 
to  marriage  as  a  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  some  kinds  of  labor, 
tends,  in  my  mind,  to  the  worst  form  of  prostitution  that  exists.  I 
cannot  see  much  difference  between  a  woman  who  sells  her  whole 
freedom  and  her  soul  to  a  man  for  life  because  he  furnishes  her  with 
certain  conveniences  and  one  who  sells  her  temporary  freedom  and 
her  soul  for  a  temporary  remuneration,  except  in  this,  that  the  former 
may  be  worse  than  the  latter.  If  a  woman  has  the  opportunity  of 
supporting  herself  honorably  while  she  is  developing  her  intellectual 
and  spiritual  faculties,  she  is  more  likely  to  seek  or  to  accept  marriage 
relations  which  depend  upon  the  purest  and  highest  elements  of  com- 
panionship. 

So  while  divorces  may  grow  temporarily  more  frequent  and 
marriages  less  frequent  as  the  industrial  emancipation  of  woman 
progresses  to  completeness,  the  purity  and  the  sacredness  and  the 
happiness  of  married  life  must  be  correspondingly  increased,  and  the 
result  must  be  that  marriage  will  take  place  only  when  companionship 
in  the  holiest  sense  is  intended.  Industrial  independence  which  will 
secure  such  results  must  lead  to  the  recruiting  of  the  human  race  from 
the  best  elem.ents,  instead  of  from  the  lowest,  as  is  now  so  largely  the 
case.  If  there  is  any  value  in  these  suggestions,  then  the  family,  as 
the  resultant  of  marriage,  will  be  placed  upon  a  more  enduring  basis 
than  that  on  which  it  now  stands ;  it  will  be  more  sacred,  because  it 
will  be  less  irritating.  If  marriage  is  to  be  purer  and  the  family  more 
sacred,  with  woman  cccupying  an  exalted  position  as  to  remunerative 
service,  the  morals  of  the  community  must  be  correspondingly  en- 
hanced. 

I  know  very  well  that  many  writers  would  not  agree  with  what  I 
have  said,  and  there  is  even  now  a  sharp  and  critical  contest  with 
regard  to  this  subject  going  on  which  is  attracting  public  attention. 
Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  warfare  in  this  direction  is  that  which  has 
taken  place,  and  may  be  continued,  between  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  positivists  in  England,  and  Mrs.  Millicent 
Fawcett.  Mrs.  Fawcett  has  no  fears  of  the  great  evil  which  Mr.  Har- 
42 
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rison  predicts  as  a  result  of  the  emancipation  of  woman,  which  eman- 
cipation she  does  not  hesitate  to  say  is  the  result  of  woman's  entrance 
upon  industrial  pursuits.  She  believes  that  many  of  the  shipwrecks 
of  domestic  happiness  which  most  people  can  call  to  mind  have  been 
caused  by  the  wife  having  no  real  vocation  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  marriage,  or  from  her  having  married  without  deep 
affection  for  her  husband,  simply  because  she  felt  it  was  a  chance  she 
ought  not  to  miss  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  "settling  herself 
in  life."  Mrs.  Fawcett  thinks  evil  conditions  are  induced  by  lack  of 
industrial  independence,  and  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  not  till  women  have  had  an  opportunity  of  working  for  wages  out- 
side the  home  that  the  value  of  their  work  in  the  home  receives  the 
recognition  it  deserves. 

It  must  be  true  that  woman  will  secure  the  extension  of  her 
opportunities  for  intellectual  work.  She  may  know  now  everything 
that  a  man  may  learn;  she  may  reach  any  intellectual  height;  she 
may  place  her  name  as  high  as  that  of  any  man.  Her  economic  free- 
dom will  stimulate  the  introduction  of  some  convenient  system  of  liv- 
ing by  which  she  can  rid  herself,  if  she  choose,  of  the  drudgery  of 
household  work  without  destroying  the  home,  and  thereby  gain  time 
and  opportunity  for  individual  improvement,  for  the  cultivation  of 
her  best  talents,  and  for  bestowing  the  highest  care  upon  the  rearing 
of  her  children.  She  will  secure,  as  the  direct  result  of  industrial 
emancipation,  her  absolute  social  equality,  and  this  will  warrant  her 
in  making  great  changes  in  her  whole  environment,  whether  these 
changes  be  of  dress,  of  amusement,  of  avocation,  or  of  political  action. 
Social  equality  will  not,  as  Mr.  Harrison  predicts,  warrant  her  in  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  herself,  but  it  will  enable  her  to  step  out  from  under  the 
restraining  conditions  which  prevent  her  from  taking  the  wisest  indi- 
vidual action.  It  is  not  fair  to  predict  that  though  now  the  most  active 
element  of  all  church  organization  and  of  the  highest  forms  of  charity 
service,  in  the  forefront  of  moral  reforms,  with  still  greater  powers,  with 
still  further  development,  she  is  going  to  act  unwisely.  I  believe  she 
will  act  wisely  and  demonstrate  her  right  to  the  industrial  emancipa- 
tion which  is  to  place  her  on  true  social  equality  with  man.  With 
such  social  equality  her  loveliness  will  become  more  lovely,  she  will 
make  man's  life  happier  and  better,  and  with  increased  influence  over 
his  intellectual  being,  she  will  lead  him  to  higher  attainments,  and 
with  her  intense  psychic  force  she  will  be  able  to  become  a  power  in 
the  world  that  we  have  not  yet  fully  seen  nor  yet  fully  comprehended. 
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And  if  all  this  leads  to  what  many  are  pleased  to  call  equal  political 
rights,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  it. 

It  is  not  just  that  all  other  advantages  which  may  come  through 
industrial  emancipation  be  withheld  simply  because  one  great  privi- 
lege on  which  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  may  also  come.  One  of 
the  greatest  boons,  and  one  of  the  surest  prophecies  which  can  be 
offered  as  the  result  of  the  industrial  emancipation  of  woman,  will  be 
the  frank  admission  on  the  part  of  the  true  and  chivalric  man  that 
she  is  the  sole,  rightful  owner  of  her  own  being  in  every  respect,  and 
that  whatever  companionship  may  exist  between  her  and  man  shall  be 
as  thoroughly  honorable  to  her  as  to  him.  She  will  enter  upon  organ- 
ized work  in  the  future,  and  this  will  be  ethical,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  when  she  has  attempted  organized  effort;  but  the  essential  fea- 
ture will  be  perfection  in  skill,  dedication  to  calling,  integrity  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  use  of  her  mind  under  conditions  which  have  brought 
success  to  her  father  and  her  brother.  She  will  enter  chiefly  those 
branches  of  industry  where  women  by  experience  are  found  to  surpass 
men,  and  in  those,  high  or  low,  she  will  ultimately  hold  the  sway. 
In  callings  where  men  surpass  women,  the  woman  will  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  field ;  but  where  duties  are  performed  with  equal  skill 
and  integrity  by  both,  there  will  come  honest  competition  and  an 
equalization  of  compensation. 

So  in  her  political  ambition  she  must  be  content  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  same  rule.  If  she  bungles,  political  emancipation  will  not  come. 
If  her  experiments  prove  successful,  she  will  secure  political  freedom, 
Jio  matter  what  the  arguments  may  be  against  it.  In  all  respects  I  be- 
speak for  the  great  influence  which  shall  come  from  the  industrial 
emancipation  of  woman  a  happier  and  purer  social  condition ;  and  this 
I  say,  not  as  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  not  as  woman's  champion, 
but  simply  from  recognizing  justice  and  from  the  inevitable  trend  of 
social  forces  which  is  hastened  by  industrial  processes. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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Three  things  are  noted  as  making  it  liard  for  the  South  to  sup- 
port public  schools :  the  large  ratio  of  children  to  parents,  the  scar- 
city of  taxable  property,  and  the  sparseness  of  population.  Some  add 
a  fourth ;  that  is,  State  debts.  Now,  the  practical  question  in  the 
mind  of  ev^ery  public-spirited  Southerner  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be: 
Do  these  things  so  fully  account  for  and  so  unavoidably  control  the 
present  status  of  Southern  public  schools  that  it  is  useless  to  look  or 
strive  for  better  conditions  while  these  four  things  remain  as  they  are, 
or  are  the  present  starved  conditions  of  these  schools  due  in  part  to 
other  obstructions  removable,  but  largely  overlooked? 

Probably  the  answer  comes  easiest  in  regard  to  State  debts.  Ala- 
bama, poorer  in  net  wealth  than  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
poorer  still,  both  provide  better  for  public  education  than  North  Car- 
olina does ;  while  Arkansas,  with  twice  the  debt  and  little  better  than 
equal  wealth  j^er  capita  of  minors,  provides  twice  as  well.  Missis- 
sippi, the  State  of  least  wealth  in  the  Union,  excels  five  of  the  eleven 
southernmost  States  in  yearly  school  provision  per  capita  of  her  pop- 
ulation, and  yet  is  excelled  by  Arkansas,  almost  as  poor  and  with  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  debt.  So,  then.  State  debts  do  not  explain 
contrasts  in  school  outlays.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  for  those  who 
feel  interested  to  look  inquiringly  at  the  other  obstacles. 

Both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  men  whose  integrity  and  gen- 
erosity are  beyond  a  moment's  question  have  drawn  comparisons  be- 
tween very  rich  and  populous  States  of  the  North  and  very  poor  and 
thinly-settled  States  of  the  South,  which  have  been  only  the  more 
unfortunate  for  the  Southern  States  because  they  flattered  them. 
North  Carolina,  they  say,  spent  lately  in  one  year  a  larger  ratio  of  her 
scant  wealth  for  public  education  than  did  Massachusetts,  which  is 
seven  times  as  rich  per  inhabitant.  One  who  has  gone  no  further  than 
this  comparison  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  Utah,  much  more  like 
the  South  in  the  summing  up  of  her  economic  conditions  than  any 
Eastern  State  is,  spends  yearly  for  schools  three  and  a  half  times  as 
much  per  capita  as  the  Carolinas,  and  has  provided  a  public-school 
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property  whose  cash  value  per  caiyita  of  her  school  attendance  is  four- 
teen times  that  of  South  Carolina,  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  that 
of  all  the  eleven  southernmost  States  combined.  But  such  compari- 
sons are  unfair,  whether  they  flatter  or  condemn,  because  the  opposite 
regions  are  too  dissimilar  for  close  comparisons.  Strange  that  so  few 
seem  to  have  thought  of  the  far  greater  value  of  comparing  one  South- 
ern State  with  another.  Surely  this  is  one  good  way  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  South  is  "  doing  all  it  can  "  for  public  education. 

Let  us  see:  The  Carolinas  are  about  equal  in  wealth,^  in  outlays 
for  public  schools,  and  in  the  ratio  of  children  aged  from  six  to  four- 
teen years.  Arkansas  is  poorer,  has  more  children,  and  is  not  half  as 
thickly  settled.  And  yet  by  every  proportion  Arkansas  spends  for 
schools  nearly  twice  as  much  as  either  of  the  Carolinas.  Neither 
Tennessee  nor  any  seaboard  State  from  Virginia  to  Texas  spends  so 
much  yearly  in  proportion  to  wealth  jper  capita  as  Arkansas,  whose 
wealth  per  capita  is  the  least  in  the  United  States.  Every  one  of 
these  States  ought  to  be  doing  better  than  Arkansas,  or  else  there  are 
other  causes  hindering  them  that  ought  to  be  better  known.  We 
shall  look  for  these  presently.  Meantime,  is  Arkansas  a  safe  standard 
for  other  States?  Is  Arkansas,  less  than  two-thirds  of  whose  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy -five  thousand  children  ^  are  enrolled  in  schools  and 
with  less  than  one-half  in  daily  attendance,  doing  all  she  can? 

Here  we  have  to  look  beyond  the  South  for  comparisons ;  but  let 
us  look  no  farther  than  we  must,  avoiding  violent  contrasts  in  the  three 
conditions  already  in  view,  and  looking  to  those  Northern  States 
that  in  these  conditions  are  nearest  like  the  South.  These  are  some 
four  or  five  large  States  of  the  middle  West  just  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  surrounding  and  including  Iowa.  Iowa  has  a  density 
of  population  and  ratio  of  children  to  adults  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Carolinas.  Her  wealth  ^  is  twice  that  of  Arkansas,  but  is  less 
than  that  of  Texas.  Yet  her  annual  school  outlay  ^  is  nearly  three 
times  that  of  Texas  and  over  five  times  that  of  Arkansas.  Kansas  is 
not  quite  so  rich  as  Iowa.  Her  ratio  of  children  is  about  the 'same. 
Yet  in  1888-89  she  spent  for  public  schools  seven  times  as  much  '^ 
as  Georgia,  or  the  sum  total  of  the  per  capitas  of  Georgia  and  the 
five  States  by  which  Georgia  is  bounded.  Other  comparisons  show 
similar  contrasts;  scantiness  of  population,  low  ratios  of  wealth,  and 
high  ratios  of  minors  to  adults  fail  to  explain  why  Southern  public 

'  Per  capita  of  total  population. 

^  Per  capita  of  population  six  to  fourteen  years  old. 
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education  stands  where  it  does.  Is  it  not  liigli  time  to  ask  what  there 
may  be  peculiar  in  the  Southern  methods  of  raising  school  funds? 
Where  do  and  where  should  these  funds  come  from  in  the  South? 

It  sounds  trite  to  say  that  neither  in  the  South  nor  elsewhere  need 
one  ever  expect  to  find  an  adequate  free-school  system  that  is  not 
mainly  supported  by  taxes  on  property  and  recognized  by  the  prop- 
erty-holder himself  as  an  investment  so  profitable  to  him  that  he  can- 
not honestly  count  it  a  charity  or  a  sacrifice.  But  we  need  to  ask, 
Does  this  burden  rest  on  the  property -holder  more  heavily  or  more 
lightly  in  Southern  than  in  other  States  of  like  population  and 
wealth;  and,  especially,  does  property  pay  an  unusually  large  or  an 
unusually  small  share  of  the  whole  fund?  The  answer  will  surprise 
most  readers.  It  is  that  in  the  eleven  southernmost  States  the  tax  on 
property  furnishes  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  free-school  fund 
than  it  does  elsewhere  in  America.  In  Kansas  or  Iowa  it  is  from  three 
to  eleven  times  as  heavy  ^  as  in  any  Southern  State,  and  rests  upon  the 
property-holder  with  an  exclusiveness  absolutely  unknown  in  the 
South.     What  offsets,  we  have  to  ask,  are  there  for  this  shortcoming? 

One,  a  partial  one,  is  the  poll  tax.  The  strong  expediency  of  a 
poll  tax  for  schools  in  the  South  has  been  recognized  by  both  races 
and  all  classes  ever  since  the  State  constitutions  of  1868  established 
public  education.  No  one  has  ever  opposed  it,  and  the  only  question 
has  been  and  is,  What  part  of  the  whole  tax  ought  the  poll  tax  to  be? 
Massachusetts  levies  a  poll  tax ;  but  it  is  only  one-fourteenth  of  the 
whole  school  revenue.  A  poll  tax  would  hardly  be  felt  if  added  to 
or  taken  from  the  school  funds  of  Iowa  or  Kansas ;  but  these  States 
lay  no  poll  tax  at  all.  In  South  Carolina  the  whole  yearly  revenue 
for  public  schools  is  barely  two  dollars  per  male  adult.  The  poll  tax 
is  one  dollar,  legally  due  from  every  man  not  a  pauper  or  a  vagabond. 
It  goes  into  the  school  fund.  Duly  collected,  it  ought  therefore  to 
make  half  the  present  fund.  In  Alabama  the  poll  tax  is  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  Thoroughly  gathered  in,  it  would  make  two-thirds  the 
present  yearly  school  outlay.  But  the  whole  system  of  school  rev- 
enues and  outlays  is  so  ordered  that  in  the  non-collection  of  the  poll 
taxes  the  poorest  poor,  white  and  black,  are  the  principal  sufferers — 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  Alabama  and  Georgia  the  State  school 
tax  on  property  is  limited  by  their  constitutions  to  a  hopelessly  insuffi- 
cient rate,  and  the  counties  are  forbidden,  except  on  permission  of  the 
legislature,  to  add  to  it  a  local  tax.     In  the  towns  and  cities  of  al- 

'  Per  capita  of  total  population. 
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most  all  the  South  this  local  tax  is  much  resorted  to ;  in  the  country 
districts  it  is  not;  and  in  Alabama,  for  instance,  the  poor  farm 
tenants'  swarms  of  children  get  only  a  pro  rata  of  the  State's  diminu- 
tive school  tax  on  property  and  as  much  poll  tax,  distributed  not  pro 
rata^  but  strictly  within  race  lines,  as  their  largely  destitute,  ignorant, 
crop-mortgaged  fathers  will  pay  without  much  urging.  And  yet  the 
poll  tax  collected  in  Alabama  in  1889-90  was  nearly  half  as  much  as 
the  State  school  tax  on  property.  The  differences  in  other  Southern 
States  are  only  of  degree.  Out  of  the  South  there  is  no  State  whose 
non-property -holder  pays  so  large  a  share  of  the  whole  school  tax  as  the 
"poor  white  "  and  the  Negro  pay  in  the  South,  or  in  which,  for  other 
men's  children,  the  payer  of  school  taxes  on  property  pays  so  little. 

Now,  whether  this  be  wise  or  unwise,  the  capriciousness  with 
which  the  poll  tax  is  here  gathered  and  there  left  ungatherd  is  cer- 
tainly imfortunate.  In  South  Carolina,  in  1888-89,  Charleston,  city 
and  county,  contributing  and  consuming  one-fifth  of  the  whole  public- 
school  fund  of  the  State,  collected  from  among  twenty  thousand  taxa- 
ble polls  only  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  poll  tax. 
Yet  four  other  counties,  two  of  them  with  large  colored  majorities, 
paid  in  poll  taxes  almost  half  their  total  school  funds,  and  seventeen 
others  with  colored  majorities  and  four  with  white  paid  in  poll  taxes 
over  one-half  as  much  as  in  taxes  on  property.  In  North  Carolina  the 
poll  tax  is  two  dollars  per  male  adult,  and  every  man,  with  or  without 
property,  who  pays  his  poll  tax  pays  for  schools  four-fifths  of  all  he 
would  pay  if  the  school  tax  were  wholly  on  property  and  he  owned 
the  average  wealth.  We  see,  then,  not  only  that  in  the  Soath  the 
very  poor  man  is  already  paying  a  far  larger  share  of  the  expense  of 
public  schools  than  he  pays  in  any  other  country,  but  that  he  would 
be  paying  much  more  than  he  does  if,  with  general  efficiency,  the  tax 
were  collected  which  he  is  legally  required  to  pay.  At  the  same 
time  property  is  constitutionally  protected  from  the  rate  of  taxation 
for  schools  which  it  cheerfully  consents  to  bear  in  all  other  enlight- 
ened lands.  "  According  to  resources  and  population,  Georgia,"  says, 
officially,  one  of  her  own  school  commissioners,  "  has  as  small  a  school 
fund  as  any  civilized  state  on  which  the  sun  shines."  In  1889-90 
her  total  public-school  revenue  was  some  $826,600,  not  half  of  which 
was  tax  on  private  property.  However,  one  question  still  demands  a 
clearer  answer:  Does  the  Negro  })ay  for  his  education?  Are  these 
conditions  as  true,  in  the  South,  of  the  Negro  in  particular  as  of  the 
poor  man  in  general?    For  the  Negro,  of  course,  is  very  poor.    White 
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men,  we  are  told,  own  ninety-one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  all  the 
taxable  property  in  the  South.     What,  then,  does  the  Negro  pay? 

One  of  Georgia's  ablest  educators  and  noblest  citizens  tells  us 
that  from  1865  to  January  1,  1889,  the  Southern  States  paid  out  over 
thirty-seven  million  dollars  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 
But,  as  some  one  has  wittily  said,  we  must  not  use  the  numerators  of 
statistics  without  their  denominators.  Even  though  this  outlay  had 
been  all  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  would  be  only  about 
one  dollar  and  a  half  yearly  ^^e?-  capita  of  the  colored  school  popula- 
tion in  the  eleven  States  expending  it;  less  than  one-tenth  the  jjer 
capita  spent  by  Dakota  in  the  year  1887-88  on  her  children  of 
school  age.  If  Georgia  is  a  fair  example  of  these  eleven  States,  not 
half  this  outlay  was  tax  on  property.  Though  47  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  colored,  the  colored  schools,  says  her  State  commissioner, 
get  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  yearly  school  fund.  So,  then,  as 
half  the  fund  is  not  tax  on  property,  and  the  colored  schools  do  not 
get  even  one-third  the  fund,  whatever  the  Negro's  education  may 
cost  the  white  man,  it  costs  the  white  man's  private  property  nothing. 
But  the  official  reports  of  Georgia  for  1889-90  discover  still  more: 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  that  3'^ear,  the  share  allowed 

the  colored  schools,  was $248,000 

One  item  of  school  revenue  was  half  the  rental  of  a  "State 
railroad."  There  was  also  a  railroad  dividend  ;  the  two 
amounting  to  $150,000.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  are  colored.  In  all  free  countries  sncli  earn- 
ings of  the  public  wealth  as  these  are  regarded  as  owned  by 
the  whole  people  equally,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 
They  are  as  truly  and  largely  the  products  of  labor  as  of 
capital.  Yet  if  we  credit  the  Negro  with  but  twenty-five  in- 
stead of  forty-seven  per  cent  here,  still  his  share  would  be.  $38,010 

The  poll  tax  collected  from  colored  men  was 101,920 

Their  forty  seven  per  cent  of  the  school  revenues  from  the  tax 

on  liquor  dealers,  hire  of  convicts,  tax  on  shows,  etc.,  was.  52,640 
The  taxes  collected  on  property  owned  by  colored  people  were. .  18,430 
This  shows  that  nearly  the  whole  colored  class  pay  no  direct 
tax  on  property.  But  if  on  account  of  the  partial  "  mova- 
bility  "  of  taxes  from  landlord  to  tenant,  merchant  to  cus- 
tomer, etc.,  we  credit  the  Negro  with  but  one  scant  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  State's  one  and  a  third  million  of  annual  taxes, 

it  suffices  to  cover  his  account  here,  being 39,000 

$248,000 

Thus  easily  is  the  account  squared.  If  the  Negro  does  not  com- 
plain of  such  bookkeeping,  certainly  no  one  else  can.     The  least  that 
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can  be  said  is  that  in  the  year  1889-90  the  colored  schools  of  Georgia 
did  not  really  cost  the  white  people  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  a  single 
cent,  either  in  poll  tax,  tax  on  property,  or  any  other  form  of  ])ublic 
reyenne.  In  the  other  ten  sonthernmost  States  the  case  is  not  seri- 
ously di£[erent.  The  true  explanation  of  the  present  melancholy  con- 
dition of  public  education  in  them  is  not  their  public  debts,  nor  the 
slenderness  of  private  wealth,  nor  their  large  ratio  of  children,  nor 
thinness  of  population,  though  all  these  have  their  partial  effects. 
The  true  explanation  lies  in  the  laws  and  methods  under  which  their 
school  funds  are  gathered  and  disbursed.  What  is  said  here  is  but  a 
hint — one  item — of  what  might  be  shown ;  but  it  may  suffice  for  the 
time,  since  it  shows  that  the  Negro,  so  far  from  being  the  educational 
pauper  he  is  commonly  reputed  to  be,  comes,  in  those  States,  nearer 
to  paying  entirely  for  his  children's  schooling,  such  as  it  is,  than  any 
similarly  poor  man  in  any  other  part  of  the  enlightened  world. 

I  beg  to  offer  my  recognition  of  the  fact  that  my  having  been  born 
in  the  South  and  having  passed  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life  there 
is  no  sufficient  guaranty  against  my  making  mistakes  about  Southern 
affairs.  Probably  my  chances  of  error  are  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
subsequently  I  have  seen  and  studied  every  other  part  of  the  Union. 
And  3^et  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  I  got  all  my  early  schooling  in 
the  public  schools  of  a  Southern  State,  that  throughout  the  period  of 
reconstruction  and  for  many  years  afterward  I  was  a  sympathetic  and 
minute  observer  at  close  range  of  the  fortunes  of  public  education 
in  the  South,  and  that  I  am  and  always  have  been  a  careful  student 
of  the  invaluable  annual  reports  of  the  national  commissioners  of 
education. 

I  have  shown  that  sparseness  of  population,  scarcity  of  taxable 
wealth,  the  weight  of  public  debts,  large  ratios  of  children  to  adults, 
and  the  burden  of  the  Negro  as  a  consumer  of  school  taxes  levied  on 
other  men's  property  do  not,  all  together,  furnish  nearly  that  full  ex- 
planation of  the  forlorn  state  of  Southern  free  schools  they  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  do.  The  Negro  pays  a  larger  proportion  of  his 
whole  school  fund  than  any  poor  man  out  of  the  South  in  America ; 
while  as  for  the  other  four  drawbacks,  Arkansas,  the  most  lieavily 
burdened  by  them,  stands  first  among  the  eleven  southernmost  States 
in  the  ratio  of  her  yearly  school  outlays  to  her  wealth.  I  propose  next 
more  fully  to  show  that  a  far  more  potent  cause  is  the  peculiar  laws 
and  methods  under  which  Southern  public-school  funds  arc  raised 
and  disbursed,  and  especially  those  which  almost  totally  deprive  the 
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country  scliools  of  aid  from  cities  and  towns  and  even  of  the  liberty 
of  self-help. 

In  all  lands,  cities  and  towns  spend  more  on  the  school-child  than 
the  country  does.  Yet  not  in  all  items ;  tuition  often  costs  less.  If 
we  instance  certain  Northern  States  nearest  like  the  South  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  ratio  of  children  to  parents,  Kansas,  for  tuition, 
spends  $9.50  per  child  in  her  cities  and  large  towns  and  $10.03  in  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Iowa  shows  about  the  same  proportion.  But  the 
value,  per  child,  of  her  school  property  is  about  twice  as  much  in  her 
towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  over  as  it  is  in  her  lesser  towns  and  the 
country,  and  in  Kansas  it  is  exactly  twice  as  much.  Yet  in  these 
States  the  country  pupils  enjoy  a  school  property  equal  in  value  to 
about  $30  each. 

Now,  in  Arkansas  the  cash  value  of  all  public-school  property  ^  is 
less  than  one-tenth  that  of  Kansas,  one-thirteenth  that  of  Iowa,  and 
one-fifteenth  that  of  Nebraska,  and  yet  more  than  one-half  of  it  is 
confined  to  the  use  of  one-twenty-second  part  of  the  school  population. 
Less  than  13,000  town  children  enjoy  a  provision  of  nearly  $45  each, 
while  over  twenty  times  that  number,  in  the  country,,  are  limited  to 
less  than  $1.50  each.  In  eight  Alabama  towns,  in  1888-89,  less  than 
23,000  children  enjoyed  the  school  property  of  the  State  at  the  rate 
of  over  $15  per  child,  while  352,000  shared  the  remainder  at  42|- 
cents  each.  And  in  the  South  these  States  are  not  exceptional.  Or 
if  we  look  at  yearly  outlays,  we  find  that  in  Georgia,  for  instance, 
five  cities,  including  Atlanta,  raise  for  public  schools  nearly  eight 
times  as  much  by  local  as  by  State  taxation,  one  result  of  which  is 
that  in  1889-90  over  515,000  country  children,  between  six  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  to  get  their  year's  schooling  out  of  $1.25 
each.  Of  course,  many  got  nothing;  but  35,600  town  children  got 
two-fifths  of  all  the  year's  fund.  In  Alabama  the  country  children's 
per-capita  share  of  the  year's  running  expenses  (1887-88)  was  less 
than  one-tenth  that  of  the  children  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Even  in  the  cities  and  towns  this  extraordinary  and  unfortunate 
inequality  of  distribution  continues;  but  there  it  is  mainly  between 
the  two  races  that  make  up  their  populations.  In  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  45  per  cent  of  the  school-census  enumeration,  or  39  per 
cent  of  the  average  attendance,  is  colored ;  yet  the  teachers  of  colored 
schools  get  only  22  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  to  teachers.  In 
Montgomery,  in  1889-90,  the  disproportions  were  still  greater.  If  we 
'  Per  capita  of  children  of  school  age. 
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go  back  to  ttie  country,  we  find  the  same  inequities  of  distribution  ac- 
cording to  race.  Southern  colored  populations  of  school  age  generally 
show  larger  ratios  of  non-enrolment  and  non-attendance  than  the 
white.  Unequal  expenditures  themselves  induce  unequal  enrolments 
and  attendance.  The  forlorn  poverty  of  country  school-houses  is  the 
commonest  complaint  of  those  men  between  the  millstones,  the  South- 
ern State  superintendents.  They  have  never  complained  or  had  cause 
to  complain  that  colored  children  did  not  fill  any  comfortable,  well- 
equipped  school-house  provided  for  them,  and  until  they  do,  the  only 
fair  division  of  school  funds  between  classes  set  apart  by  law  is  j9ro  rata 
of  their  total  populations  of  school  age.  But  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
eleven  southernmost  States  the  equal  division,  ^;ro  rata^  between  the 
races,  of  school  funds,  is  limited  to  the  small  fraction  of  it  raised  by 
State  taxation. 

Statistics  tell  little  of  any  unequal  enjoyment  of  country  school 
property  by  the  separated  races.  The  reason  is  simple:  there  is  al- 
most no  provision,  from  State  funds,  of  school  property  for  either 
race.  In  cities  and  towns  local  taxation  is  the  main  resource.  In  the 
country  private  subscriptions  do  the  poor  little  that  is  done,  and  the 
vsrhite  poor  man  is  generally  left  largely,  the  Negro  totally,  to  his  own 
resources;  the  colored  churches  are  of  a  sort  that  even  Negro  children 
cannot  damage  or  disorder,  and  the  teacher  and  the  State  get  them 
rent-free.  But  as  to  the  partition  of  yearly  running  expenses  we 
have  some  positive  and  surprising  arithmetic.  Some  Southern  States 
pay  the  same  average  salary  to  the  teachers  of  colored  as  of  white 
rural  schools.  Here,  at  furthest,  the  equality  ends.  In  1889-90  Ala- 
bama employed  5,916  school  teachers.  On  the  basis  of  total  school 
population,  her  white  children,  56y\  per  cent  of  all,  should  liave  had 
780  more  teachers  than  the  colored  children  had.  But  they  had 
these  and  1,200  more,  besides.  If  we  represent  this  undue  excess 
in  the  pay  of  these  teachers,  it  was  a  little  over  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  total  undue  excess  of  teachers  and  teachers'  pay  allotted  to 
white  public  schools  in  the  eleven  southernmost  States,  over  those 
given  to  colored,  amounts  annually  to  over  a  million  dollars,  or  about 
half  a  million  more  than  their  true  share.  In  fact,  most  of  these  States 
enforce  no  equal  distribution  of  any  school  funds,  except  of  the  small 
fraction  of  them  that  passes  through  the  State  treasuries.  Even  the 
poll  tax  is  sometimes,  as  in  Alabama,  divided,  not  pro  rata^  but  only  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  two  races  pay  it;  or,  as  in  South  Carolina, 
its  non-payment   works    disfranchisement.     And   thus,   to   the  same 
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spirit  that  makes  this  partition  by  race,  the  temptation  is  held  wide 
open  to  neglect  the  collection  of  this  tax  from  the  Negro,  who  in  his 
desire  for  education  first  laid  it  on  his  own  bare  head  in  the  days  of 
reconstruction. 

And  to  what  advantage  anywhere  are  these  inequitable  divisions  of 
school  funds?  If  they  were  all  truly  shared  pro  rata^  the  three  mill- 
ions of  Southern  white  children  would  nowhere  be  poorer  in  teachers 
or  schools  because  the  two  millions  of  colored  children  were  made 
richer.  The  seeming  loss  would  but  enrich  all.  Who  fancies  other- 
wise forgets  our  common  human  nature.  There  has  never  been  a 
spot  in  all  the  South  where  the  Negro's  child  was  so  well  supplied 
that  the  white  child  was  not  soon  supplied  with  as  good  or  better. 
It  is  black  illiteracy  that  fosters  white  illiteracy.  Whatever  school 
facilities  the  Negro  by  any  means  acquires,  the  white  man  will  always 
have  something  better,  and  it  will  as  surely  be  better  for  all  as  it  will 
be  more  noble  for  the  white  man,  when  he  maintains  his  easy  superi- 
ority with  nothing  less  than  a  full  pro-rata  distribution  of  all  funds 
raised  for  public  education.*  For  lack  of  it,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  children,  white  and  black,  are  now  out  of  school,  and  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  get  wretched  schooling  instead  of  good. 

There  is  no  room  here '  to  more  than  allude  to  the  unfortunate 
statutes  and  State-constitutional  articles  which,  after  weaning  the 
public  school  from  the  State  treasury,  incite  its  own  county  and 
township  to  let  it  starve.  Texas  has  a  school-district  optional  system 
so  framed  as  to  be  simply  a  landholders'  option,  and  as  late  as  1887-88 
only  three  hundred  of  the  State's  three  thousand  school  districts  imposed 
local  school  taxes.  In  Georgia,  only  the  legislature  can  authorize  a 
county  or  town  to  make  laws  to  tax  itself,  on  property,  for  public 
schools,  and  "no  such  laws  shall  take  effect  until  .  .  .  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  persons  qualified  to  vote,"  and  "  the  General  As- 
sembly may  prescribe  who  shall  vote  on  such  question." 

Here,  then,  is  a  much  larger  cause  of  the  poverty  of  Southern 
country  schools  than  all  the  familiarly  assigned  causes  put  together. 
It  is  the  policy  of  throwing  the  support  of  public  schools  mainly 
upon  local  taxation,  and  then  besetting  the  local  taxation  with  ob- 
structions and  interdictions.  The  first  part  of  it  is  not  exclusively  a 
Southern  policy ;  several  Northern  States  lean  more  or  less  upon  local 
taxation.  But  the  practice  is  much  condemned  everywhere,  and  it  is 
acutely  bad  for  present  Southern  conditions.  In  States  where  every 
county  and  township  looks  upon  the  public  school  as  the  corner-stone 
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of  public  order  and  wealth,  it  makes  far  less  matter  whether  the  public 
school  lives  mainly  by  State  or  by  local  taxation.  But  in  the  South 
there  is,  first,  a  wide  oversight  of  the  great  advantage  to  the  rich  in 
the  free  education  of  the  poor,  and,  secondly,  a  wide  difference  of 
wealth  between  the  laboring  and  property-holding  classes,  a  difference 
due,  not  to  any  great  wealth  of  the  rich,  but  to  the  abject  poverty  of 
the  poor.  Thus  the  every -county -for-itself  policy  becomes  a  policy 
of  every  township,  every  district,  and  at  last  of  every  coterie  and  even 
family  for  itself,  and  in  countless  vast  rural  districts  of  the  South  the 
public  and  the  private  schools  are  barely  strong  enough  to  throttle 
each  other.  The  policy  becomes  a  devil-take-the-hindmost  policy,  and 
he  takes  the  children  of  the  poll-taxed  Negro  and  white  "  cracker  " 
and  mountaineer  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  believe  I  am  here  presenting  indisputable  facts ;  and  not  merely 
facts,  but — what  is  of  far  more  importance — the  truth.  Whatever  the 
truth  is,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  know  the  truth,  best  for  all,  best  that 
all  know  it,  and  that  all  of  it  is  better  than  any  part  of  it. 

G.  W.  Cable. 
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I  AM  requested  to  set  forth  in  a  brief  space  a  sketch  of  the  work 
of  the  Republican  party  during  the  three  years  of  President  Harrison's 
administration,  and  to  discuss  his  renomination.  The  two  parties  are 
approaching  the  great  quadrennial  battle.  The  first  and  natural  im- 
pulse is  to  consider  the  character  of  each  of  those  parties.  That  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  alone  from  its  professions  and  promises,  but 
must  rest  mainly  upon  what  it  has  done,  and  it  cannot  rest  upon  an 
old  record.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  no  way  of  judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past. 

The  Republican  party  comes  to  the  crisis  with  its  usual  abundant 
pride  in  a  noble  past  and  its  high  purposes  for  the  future.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  it  has  underlaid  the  very  foundations  of  our 
Government,  perfected  the  Constitution,  destroyed  secession,  destroyed 
slavery,  established  universal  suffrage  and  equal  civil  rights,  given 
free  the  public  lands  to  the  actual  settler,  drawn  from  foreign  nations 
acknowledgments  of  the  full  American  citizenship  of  our  adopted 
fellow-citizens,  reduced  by  $2,000,000,000  the  great  national  debt, 
established  a  national  currency,  applied  to  the  Indian  the  treatment 
due  him  from  a  Christian  democracy,  bestowed  unprecedented  relief 
upon  the  disabled  soldier  and  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  and  put 
into  vigorous  practice  the  legitimate  doctrines  of  protection,  building 
up  a  national  self-dependence  with  astonishing  success ;  in  short,  in 
every  imaginable  field  of  governmental  activity  erecting  monuments 
of  wise  legislation.  During  the  last  thirty-one  years  the  Republican 
party  has  never  entirely  lost  control  of  the  Government.  Under  par- 
tial defeat  it  preserved  what  it  had  placed  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  even  made  progress  under  a  Democratic  presidency.  There 
has  been  an  incessant  and  fierce  opposition  to  every  successive  step 
from  1855  to  this  day.  Yet  whatever  principle  or  policy  it  has  placed 
upon  the  statute-books  has  become  permanent  there.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Democratic  party,  however  unwillingly,  has  accepted  the  inevitable. 

The  Democratic  party  has  never  attempted  to  restore  slavery,  re- 
vive the  doctrine  of  secession,  restore  the  restrictions  upon  universal 
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suffrage  and  equal  rights,  abolish  the  national  banking  system,  or 
repeal  the  homestead  laws.  Denouncing  protection  without  stint,  it 
has  but  once  made  a  serious  attempt  to  formulate  a  tariff  of  its  own, 
and  then  it  marched  to  defeat  on  the  Mills  bill.  In  the  great  field  of 
finance,  after  a  generation  of  criticism  and  stubborn  resistance,  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  became  President,  he  called  to  the  Treasury  an  Albany 
banker  who  followed  in  the  lines  of  his  Republican  predecessors,  with 
just  erroneous  exceptions  enough  to  emphasize  his  general  concur- 
rence. The  Democracy  has  been  a  party  of  negation  and  opposition, 
herding  together  a  combination  of  incongruous  isms.  We  cannot 
clearly  foresee  what  we  shall  be  fighting  against,  but  we  know  what 
we  shall  fight.     The  Eepublican  party  never  evades  or  disguises. 

The  uppermost  subject  in  the  coming  campaign  will  be  the  doc- 
trines of  protection  and  free  trade,  but  the  platform  of  the  Democracy 
will  permit  the  free-trader  and  the  protectionist  to  stand  together  in 
denouncing  the  existing  tariff,  with  the  certainty,  should  the  party 
succeed,  of  falling  apart  in  the  construction  of  a  bill.  The  same  Solid 
South  that  governed  the  pseudo-Democracy  before  the  war  has  nomi- 
nated the  man  it  thinks  most  likely  to  win,  knowing  that  he  will  stan*] 
for  that  Solid  South  in  its  reactionary  and  unconstitutional  treatment 
of  the  race  question ;  and  while  they  hold  all  other  questions  second- 
ary to  that,  they  will  feel  sure  that  the  nominee  will  recognize  the 
iron-bound  mass  of  Southern  electoral  votes  from  fifteen  States  that 
puts  him  in  place  and  will  obey  the  majority  of  his  party.  A  candi- 
date "better  than  his  party  "  is  necessary  for  the  Democracy  before  an 
election,  but  he  will  be  false  to  his  party  if  he  plays  the  role  after- 
ward. Somebody  will  be  misled.  The  unanimous  Solid  South  never 
has  been  misled  save  when  it  believed  that  the  subservient  Northern 
Democracy  could  prevent  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  Eebellion. 

Let  me  hastily  recapitulate  some  of  the  most  important  points  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  administration : 

Seldom,  since  the  Government  was  organized,  has  an  administra- 
tion been  brought  to  deal  with  so  many  and  such  grave  foreign  ques- 
tions. The  Samoan  affair  involved  a  preponderance  of  influence 
throughout  the  vast  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  had  been  competing  for  the  appropriation  of  the  many 
islands  of  that  ocean,  and  sometimes  with  light  regard  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  little  respect  for  the  interests  of  other  nations.  They 
met  opposition  in  Samoa  from  the  United  States,  not  in  a  matter  of 
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territorial  aggrandizement,  for  the  United  States  has  steadily  resisted 
temptations  of  that  character,  but  respecting  the  individual  rights  and 
commercial  privileges  of  American  citizens.  The  discussion  dragged 
languidly  through  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  but 
within  a  few  months  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison, 
owing  to  the  prompt  and  firm  measures  adopted,  the  dispute  was  set- 
tled in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  for  the  United  States  great  prestige 
among  European  nations  and  respect  for  American  rights  throughout 
the  Pacific. 

The  Barrundia  affair  with  Guatemala  and  the  troubles  growing 
out  of  the  Chilian  civil  war  afforded  the  administration  an  opportunity 
to  define  our  relations  with  neighbors  sometimes  turbulent  and  revo- 
lutionary in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  for  our  flag  greater  respect  in 
future,  and  to  convince  them  of  our  hearty  disposition  to  treat  them 
with  justice  and  forbearance. 

The  lynching  of  the  Italjans  at  New  Orleans  raised  complexed  and 
delicate  questions  involving  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  foreign  treaty  powers  for  the  lax  administration  of  justice  by 
State  authorities.  If  the  Federal  Executive  had  been  disposed  to 
shield  itself  by  the  restrictions  which  the  Constitution  imposed  upon 
it  in  its  relations  to  the  States  of  the  Union  (which  relations  the  Pres- 
ident ably  stated),  the  justification  for  such  a  course  was  to  be  found  in 
the  precedents  of  the  State  Department.  But  in  his  annual  message 
the  President  frankly  acknowledged  the  flagrant  and  disgraceful  char- 
acter of  the  outrage,  and  plainly  intimated  that  if  justice  was  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  authorities  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
evade  its  treaty  or  international  obligations.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Harrison  that  his  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  and  his 
courage  impelled  him  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  country  by  an  act 
of  reparation  to  Italy  in  no  wise  humiliating,  but  approved  by  every 
respectable  citizen  of  the  Eepublic. 

The  Behring  Sea  dispute  was  another  inheritance  from  the  Cleve- 
land administration,  and  might  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  but  for 
the  vacillating  policy  pursued.  This  cost  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars  and  put  in  peril  a  great  and  a  valuable  industry.  Canada, 
often  a  disturbing  element  in  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  was  in 
this  instance  the  prime  cause  of  the  trouble  that  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  two  great  nations.  It  was  not  until  President  Harrison  took 
the  matter  in  charge  with  a  firm  hand  in  dispatches  of  great  vigor  and 
frankness   that  Great  Britain  assented  to  an  agreement  to  settle  the 
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questions  by  arbitration,  and  in  tlie  mean  while  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  great  herds  of  seals.  And  in  the  event  of  an  adverse 
decision  upon  the  technical  questions  of  jurisdiction,  Great  Britain  has 
honorably  bound  herself  to  agree  upon  some  measure  of  effectual  pro- 
tection. 

In  these  matters  of  foreign  concern,  without  a  single  exception, 
the  language  and  conduct  of  the  administration,  frank,  manly,  and 
vigorous,  have  been  not  only  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  Eepub- 
licans,  but,  to  a  great  and  most  gratifying  degree,  have  been  heartily 
commended  by  patriotic  Americans  of  all  parties. 

The  conduct  of  our  national  finances  has  been  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful. Upon  the  first  of  March,  1889,  practically  the  beginning  of 
the  Harrison  administration,  the  interest-bearing  debt  amounted  to 
$844,106,220  of  four  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds,  bearing  an  an- 
nual interest  charge  of  $34,578,469.80.  The  prices  of  these  bonds 
were  very  high,  owing  to  purchases  made  by  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration and  an  expectation  of  its  continuance.  The  available  cash 
balance  was  more  than  $172,000,000,  of  which  $48,000,000  was  on 
deposit  in  national  banks.  Secretary  Windom  so  managed  these 
balances  that  during  his  first  sixteen  months  he  bought  over  $78,000,- 
000  of  four  per  cents  and  $54,000,000  of  four  and  a  half  per  cents  at  con- 
stantly declining  prices.  In  the  summer  of  1889  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  trade  and  finance  abroad  brought  about  a  stringency  in 
money,  relieved  by  the  disbursement  of  $102,000,000  in  the  purchase 
of  bonds  and  prepayment  of  interest.  In  1891  the  right  to  redeem 
four  and  a  half  per  cents  accrued,  and  the  option  was  so  used  in  re- 
funding that  there  are  now  outstanding  but  $25,000,000  of  said  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  two  per  cent,  the  lowest  rate  among  nations.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  Treasury  has  reduced  the  public  debt  $259,- 
093,650,  disbursing  therefor  $296,316,931.20.  Reckoning  principal 
and  interest  to  maturity,  the  saving  by  such  purchases  is  over  $55,- 
000,000. 

The  annual  interest  charge  March   1,  1889,  was  $34,578,459.80. 

June  1,  1892,  it  amounted  to  $22,893,881.20,  a  decrease  of  $11,684,- 

578.60 — a  fraction  more  than  33^  per  cent.     The  volume  of  money  in 

circulation  has  within  three  years  been  brought  up  to  $1,620,010,229, 

an  increase  of  $215,804,333,  a  gain /)er  c«;)/'/;a  of  $1.74.     During  the 

last  three  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration   the  increase  was 

only  $84,699,446,  a  decrease  j)er  capita  of  13  cents.     The  $48,000,000 

of  public  monev  which  the  Cleveland  administration  had  put  on  de- 
43 
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posit  in  the  national  banks  has  been  carefully  withdrawn  and  reduced 
by  judicious  expenditures  to  $13,886,270.13. 

During  the  last  three  years  our  exports  of  merchandise  aggregated 
$2,721,251,195,  an  annual  average  of  over  $907,000,000.  During  the 
corresponding  three  years  of  the  Cleveland  administration  our  exports 
aggregated  $2,159,343,289,  an  annual  average  of  over  $700,000,000. 
The  exports  during  the  Eepublican  three  years  exceeded  the  other 
aggregate  by  $561,907,906,  an  annual  average  excess  of  $187,000,000. 
Continuing  the  comparison  of  three-year  periods,  the  imports  of  the 
last  three  years  amount  to  the  value  of  $2,440,053,828,  and  during 
three  years  of  the  Cleveland  administration  to  $2,130,358,910.  Dur- 
ing the  Cleveland  three  j^ears  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounted  to  $28,984,379.  The  like  excess  during  the  past  three 
years  aggregated  $281,197,367.  The  total  foreign  trade  (imports  and 
exports  combined)  during  the  three  years  ending  March  31,  1889,  was 
$4,289,702,199.  During  the  last  three  years  it  was  $5,161,305,023,  an 
excess  in  favor  of  the  Eepublican  years  of  $871,602,824.  During 
Cleveland's  last  twelve  months  free  imports  amounted  to  $254,294,233, 
or  34.65  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  the  period.  During  the  cor- 
responding twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1892,  the  value  of  free 
imports  amounted  to  $461,473,523,  constituting  55.13  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports.  This  growth  in  free  imports  consists  partly  of  such 
articles  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  the  like,  entering  into  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  the  people  and  to  a  small  extent  in  competition  with  our 
own  productions.  Free-traders  cry  for  increased  foreign  trade,  and 
are  willing  that  it  shall  largely  consist  of  articles  manufactured  abroad, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  protective  duties  can  bring  about  a 
similar  increase  in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  while  at  the  same 
time  guarding  our  own  industries. 

Keciprocity,  though  sharply  criticised  in  some  quarters,  meets 
with  popular  ai^proval.  This  administration  has  labored  earnestly 
and  successfully  to  enlarge  our  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  pro- 
ductions. Eestrictions  placed  upon  the  importation  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  have  been  reduced  by  treaties  negotiated  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Similar  negotiations  have  resulted  in  commer- 
cial arrangements  with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Eica,  Brazil,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  British 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and  the  British  colonies  of  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  representing  a  population  of  nearly 
30,000,000  and  an  annual  commerce  of  $600,000,000.     These  negotia- 
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tions  are  in  progress  of  sure  extension.  Under  the  generous  conces- 
sions thus  secured,  nearly  all  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country 
and  a  large  number  of  manufactured  articles  are  admitted  free  into 
half  of  the  ports  of  America  south  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  a  much 
larger  list  of  merchandise  is  admitted  at  rates  twenty -five  and  fifty  per 
cent  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  similar  articles  imported  from 
Europe,  giving  a  marked  advantage  to  our  people.  Nearly  every 
article  we  can  produce  for  export  can  be  bought  in  the  countries 
named  at  prices  much  below  those  asked  by  European  competitors, 
who  formerly  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  them.  It  remains  for 
our  people  to  improve  their  opportunities.  The  disturbed  condition 
of  some  of  the  countries  has  retarded  a  growth  that  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  Under  more  favorable  conditions,  our  exports 
to  Cuba  since  the  treaty  went  into  effect,  September  1,  1891,  have 
been  $13,104,879  as  against  $8,907,937  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  field  covered  by  the  Interior  Department  a  great  work  has 
been  accomplished.  Six  new  States  have  been  brought  into  the 
Union,  giving  promise  of  future  greatness.  The  Indian  service  has 
been  vastly  improved;  its  appointees  have  been  brought  under  the 
civil-service  rules ;  the  school  attendance  has  increased  thirteen  per 
cent.  About  23,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  36,000  square  miles,  have 
been  acquired  for  homestead  settlement.  Twenty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  nineteen  Indians  have  been  naturalized  and  have  taken 
their  allotments  of  land. 

The  Pension  Office  has  done  an  enormous  business,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully run  the  gantlet  of  bitter  criticism.  It  is  not  shown  that  a 
dollar  has  been  misappropriated  or  a  single  pension  claim  corruptly 
allowed  or  disallowed.  The  pension  law  of  1890,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  simply  declares  that  whenever  an  ex-soldier,  ex-sailor, 
or  ex-marine  becomes  unable  to  maintain  himself  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability not  arising  from  any  fault  of  his  own  conduct  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  pension  ranging  from  $6  to  $12  a  month, 
without  regard  to  rank.  This  is  not  to  derogate  from  his  rights  under 
existing  pension  law.  This  pensions  no  able-bodied  man.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  disabled  man  shall  be  without  some  measure  of  assist- 
ance. Such  assistance  he  would  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  ask 
from  the  authorities  of  his  own  locality.  But  the  obligation  is  one  of 
the  whole  country,  and  the  whole  country  has  cheerfully  assumed  it. 
To  those  who  make  much  of  the  great  expenditures  in  this  behalf,  let 
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me  say  tliat  in  1867  the  pensions  amounted  to  about  $21,000,000. 
They  are  now  about  $140,000,000.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  has  run  down  from  $144,000,000  in  1867  to  about 
$23,000,000.  The  burden  of  the  war,  in  1892,  then,  is  just  about 
what  it  was  in  1867,  while  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased 
from  6,000,000  to  64,000,000.  The  cost^^er  capita  in  1867  was  about 
$4.50;  it  is  in  1892  about  $2.50.  The  Kepublican  party  has  no  fear 
that  the  nation  will  not  be  willing  to  deal  justly  and  kindly  in  this 
behalf.  It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  pensions  will  reach  their 
maximum  within  the  next  year. 

The  new  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fully  justified  its  creation. 
We  have  ceased  to  hear  of  the  calamity  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Loud 
and  incessant  objection  in  England  to  the  admission  of  American  cat- 
tle because  of  alleged  disease  has  been  silenced  by  the  inspection  in 
Great  Britain,  by  our  own  inspectors,  of  all  live-stock  imported  from 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  an  efficient  s^^stem  of  inspection  and 
identification  on  this  side.  The  prohibition  in  Europe  of  the  intro- 
duction of  American  pork  has  disappeared  because  of  the  system  of 
inspection  organized  by  the  Department,  which  has  proved  feasible, 
economical,  and  successful.  The  gravest  difficulties  afl^ecting  inter- 
state cattle  trade,  by  reason  of  clashing  State  regulations,  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  scientific  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  increased  in  variety  and  value.  The  development  of 
our  sugar  interests  has  been  greatly  promoted.  By  a  diligent  spread 
in  Europe  of  knowledge  concerning  the  treatment  and  value  of  the 
great  American  crop,  Indian  corn,  its  export  has  been  very  greatly 
increased.  Judging  from  figures  already  obtainable,  our  exports  of 
corn  and  corn-meal  to  Germany  will  exceed  those  of  last  year  tenfold. 

The  Attorney-General  has  in  the  Supreme  Court  successfully  de- 
fended the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  new  tariff  and  various 
other  important  legislative  acts,  notably  among  them  the  Dingley  act 
in  relation  to  worsteds,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  Speaker 
Eeed's  counting  of  a  quorum.  He  has  successfully  prosecuted  out- 
rages upon  government  officials  and  reduced  fee-making.  Since  March 
4,  1889,  there  have  been  appointed  two  supreme,  nine  circuit,  twenty- 
one  district,  and  five  land  court  judges.  The  mental  and  moral  fit- 
ness of  these  men  for  high  office  has  been  unquestioned,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  President  has  appointed  a  judge  not  of  his  own  party. 

The  Post-office  Department  has  grown  faster  than  the  country. 
The  money -order  offices  have  been  increased  from  8,734  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  this  administration  to  12,066  at  the  end  of  its  first  three  years. 
The  foreign  mails  have  been  prepared  on  board  ship  for  distribution. 
The  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  Department  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  free-delivery  system  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion in  forty-six  rural  communities,  and  the  increase  in  revenue  has 
balanced  the  increased  expense. 

In  the  matter  of  rivers  and  harbors  a  vast  improvement  in  the  way 
of  economy  has  been  made  by  putting  certain  classes  of  work  under 
continuing  contracts  running  through  the  entire  work,  instead  of 
doing  it  by  piecemeal.  The  saving  is  from  10  to  83  per  cent.  An 
efficient  system  of  coast  defences  devised  by  the  engineers  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Congress  by  a  liberal  appropriation  for  guns 
and  mortar  batteries  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns.  A  gun 
foundry  of  the  first  class  at  Watervliet  is  nearing  its  completion. 

The  construction  of  the  new  navy  was  begun  by  a  Eepublican 
Congress  in  1883,  which  ordered  four  new  vessels.  The  administra- 
tion of  Secretary  Whitney  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  16 
new  vessels  aggregating  46,646  tons.  The  administration  of  Secretary 
Tracy  has  been  building  a  total  of  36  new  vessels,  aggregating  122,- 
573  tons,  or,  adding  the  old  monitors,  now  taken  up  for  completion, 
a  total  under  construction  during  this  administration  of  41  vessels  of 
143,893  tons.  Sixteen  vessels  have  been  completed  and  put  into  com- 
mission, and  10  launched.  Of  the  24  now  under  construction,  19 
have  been  constructed  entirely  during  this  administration.  The  new 
vessels  represent  a  decided  departure  from  previous  types,  and  a 
marked  advance.  The  three  types  are :  the  battle  ships,  the  armored 
cruiser,  and  the  swift  |)rotected  cruiser.  The  production  of  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  has  been  for  the  first  time  developed  here.  In 
torpedoes,  in  the  manufacture  and  test  of  armor,  the  invention  of  a 
new  smokeless  powder,  and  the  perfection  of  its  Washington  gun 
foundry,  the  Navy  Department  has  distinguished  itself.  The  em- 
ployment of  labor  at  the  navy  yards  has  been  greatly  elevated  by  the 
introduction  of  practical  examinations  of  all  employees.  A  naval 
militia  has  been  created.  The  history  of  the  quiet  but  rapid  and 
effective  preparations  made  for  possible  difficulties  with  Chili  is  ex- 
ceedingly creditable,  but  cannot  be  described  here. 

President  Harrison  has  steadily  and  heartily  supported  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  faithful  enforcement 
of  the  law.     He  has  extended  its  provisions  to  the  superintendents, 
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teacliers,  matrons,  and  physicians  in  the  Indian  service  and  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Fish  Commission.  He  has  provided  a  rule  for  volun- 
tary competitive  examination  for  promotion  in  the  departments  at 
Washington.  Likewise  he  has  directed  the  heads  of  departments  to 
keep  an  "  efficiency  record  "  of  all  their  classified  emploj^ees.  The  last 
two  changes  have  made  a  very  marked  improvement  in  various  places. 
No  person  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  service. 

From  Eepublican  sources  has  come  legislation  that  bids  fair  to 
have  a  strong  influence  in  reviving  the  American  mercantile  marine. 
Strongly  in  the  interest  of  justice  is  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Canada  that  will  remove  the  existing  scandals  to  both  countries  re- 
sulting from  the  easy  refuge  opened  in  either  to  criminals  from  the 
other.  The  writer  hereof,  upon  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Treasury  and 
other  departments,  has  failed  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
Government  has  been  the  loser  in  the  collection  or  disbursement  of 
public  funds  during  this  administration.  Tliis  may  seem  extraordinary, 
but  it  is  positively  affirmed.     It  is  without  a  parallel  in  our  history. 

Upon  the  much-vexed  silver  question  the  Eepublican  party  has  a 
principle  and  a  purpose.  It  desires  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  a 
constitutional  currency,  and  is  beyond  measure  anxious  to  arrive  at 
some  method  which  will  remove  existing  embarrassments.  While  the 
silver  act  of  1890  may  be  open  to  criticism,  it  was  a  sincere  attempt, 
and  has  thus  far  at  least  caused  no  injury  to  the  public.  The  clear 
and  earnest  appeal  of  Mr.  Harrison  to  other  nations  to  join  us  in  a 
conference  is  the  most  practicable  measure  now  before  us.  Neither 
upon  this  nor  upon  any  other  great  question  has  Mr.  Harrison  left  us 
without  a  vigorous  declaration  of  his  principles.  He  said  at  Albany, 
August  18,  1891 : 

**  I  do  believe  that  the  General  Government  is  solemn lycharg-ed  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  money  issued  by  it  is  always  at  par.  I  believe  that  I  speak 
that  which  is  the  common  thought  of  us  all  when  I  say  that  every  dollar,  Avhether 
paper  or  coin,  issued  or  stamped  by  the  General  Government  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  as  good  as  any  other  dollar.  .  .  . 

"  These  men  from  your  shops,  these  farmers  remote  from  money  centres,  have 
the  largest  interest  of  all  people  in  the  world  in  having  a  dollar  that  is  worth  one 
hundred  cents  every  day  in  the  year,  and  only  such.  If  by  any  chance  we  should 
fall  into  a  condition  where  one  dollar  is  not  as  good  as  another,  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  the  poorer  dollar  will  doits  first  errand  in  paying  some  poor  laborer 
for  his  work." 

The  battle  of  the  tariff  is  again  to  be  fought.  While  not  all 
Democrats  are  free-traders,  all  free-traders  are  Democrats,  and  all  pro- 
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tectionists  are  Eepublicans.  Within  the  borders  of  these  United 
States,  and  somewhere  in  its  various  climates,  soils,  and  mines,  is  to  be 
found  nearly  everything  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human 
race.  In  this  simple  statement,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  be  found  an 
implied  and  imperative  duty  of  our  Government  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing these  matchless  resources.  British  statisticians  say  that  Great 
Britain  goes  abroad  for  about  93  per  cent  of  her  raw  material,  and 
proceed  to  declare  that  the  United  States  obtain  about  the  same 
percentage  of  raw  material  within  their  own  borders.  Great  Britain 
may  well  be  a  free-trader,  for  she  has  spent  centuries  of  violent  effort 
to  build  up  her  industries  by  protection ;  and  having  them  well  ad- 
vanced, she  finds  it  economical  to  insist  u.pon  a  free-trade  competition. 
No  people  is  truly  prosperous  that  is  given  up  to  any  one  leading 
branch  of  human  effort.  Neither  in  a  country  almost  wholly  given  to 
manufacturing  nor  in  one  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture  are  the  apti- 
tudes of  the  people  fully  developed.  Nothing  but  a  wise  distribution 
of  all  the  methods  of  human  effort  can  call  out  every  capacity.  There- 
fore it  is  not  for  purely  economical  reasons  only,  but  for  moral 
and  mental  purposes  as  well,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  establish 
among  us  the  production  of  everything  needed  by  the  human  race. 
Said  a  free-trader,  writing  of  the  United  States,  "  Blessed  is  the  nation 
that  is  self-dependent  and  not  always  asking  what  other  peoples  are 
doing." 

That  man  is  not  narrow  and  selfish  who  thinks  that  his  pri- 
mary duty  is  to  his  own  family.  Likewise  every  patriot  should 
seek  to  put  his  country  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  nations.  It  is  a 
wasteful  folly  to  send  our  raw  material  thousands,  or  even  hundreds, 
of  miles  to  be  manufactured  and  returned  to  us,  when  we  have  the 
ingenuity  and  every  facility  for  manufacturing  for  ourselves.  The 
principal  scientists  of  modern  times  rack  their  brains  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation;  the  protectionist  strives  for  the  practically  total 
elimination  thereof  by  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  into  close 
neighborhood. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  is  not  measured  alone  by  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  its  ships.  The  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
8,235,854.  The  Census  Bulletin  estimates  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  largely  engaged  in  coastwise  and  interior  traffic  (including  the 
great  barges),  at  7,833,676.  We  are  busy  with  the  great  home  com- 
merce denied  to  England  by  her  contracted  limits.  In  one  year  we 
built  10,000  miles  of  railroad,  worth  $600,000,000,  or  $50,000,000 
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more  than  all  Great  Britain's  shipping;  and  that  10,000  miles  is  but 
one-sixteenth  of  our  railroad  system  more  truly  devoted  to  commerce 
than  ships  making  long  voyages  to  bring  home  articles  we  ought  to 
make  for  ourselves.  The  value  of  farming  lands  throughout  the 
United  States  is,  without  exception,  high  or  low,  in  precise  harmony 
with  the  extent  to  which  there  are  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
neighborhood.  Free-traders  seem  to  insist  that  protection  is  a  thing 
wrong  in  itself,  whereas  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  and  place,  dependent 
upon  the  situation  where  it  is  practised.  The  free-trader  has  no  moral 
right  to  demand  that  our  people,  who  are  better  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed  than  any  other,  and  who  consequently  have  more  productive 
force,  should  be  put  into  an  unlimited  competition  with  all  the  under-- 
fed  and  undeveloped  peoples  of  the  world.  By  this  the  free-trader 
drives  directly  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  vainly  denies  it.  The 
tariff  act  of  1890  brought  about  legitimately,  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  protective  doctrine,  a  great  increase  in  free  imports  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  dutiable. 

The  Republican  party  can  never  forget  its  duty  to  exert  national 
power  to  protect  national  voting.  Only  the  Republican  party  has  the 
right  or  the  desire  to  put  in  its  platform  the  words :  "  Every  legal  voter 
has  the  right  to  vote  once  and  have  that  vote  counted,"  Yet  it  is 
the  simplest  truism.  The  systematic,  persistent  purpose  to  nullify  the 
vote  of  a  class  of  citizens  enables  the  Solid  South  to  promise  the 
Democratic  party  fifteen  solid  States. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  mentioning  that  Benjamin  Harrison's 
great-grandfather  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  that  his  grandfather  was  a  civic  and  military  leader  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  great  West  and  a  President  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be 
an  objection  to  his  reelection.  Perhaps  the  memories  of  their  honor- 
able lives  inspired  him.  Unknown  and  poor,  he  won  his  way  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  bar  in  his  adopted  State.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier. 
He  became  a  distinguished  senator.  Ably  seconded  by  his  Cabinet, 
he  has  conducted  an  administration  unsurpassed  in  general  for  its 
zeal,  vigor,  and  success.  Pie  has  honorably  settled  seriously  embar- 
rassing foreign  questions.  In  every  field  of  effort  he  has  made  distinct 
progress.  There  has  been  neither  failure  nor  scandal.  His  private 
life  has  no  shadow  of  reproach. 

The  great  and  serious  business  of  the  country,  involving  the  for- 
tunes of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  has  learned  to  proceed  calmly  in 
the  perfect  confidence  that  any  legislation,  however  apparently  popu- 
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lar,  that  threatened  injury  to  honor  or  prosperity  would  receive  his 
determined  veto.     Let  me  quote  from  myself: 

*'  Benjamin  Harrison  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
line  of  Presidents.  He  conducted  the  Treasury  when  the  Secretary  was  disabled. 
He  became  Secretary  of  State  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  compelled  to  close  his  port- 
folio. He  is  a  well-qualified  substitute  for  any  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Beginning 
with  that  Cabinet,  his  appointments  of  judges  and  foreign  ministers,  commis- 
sioners, agents,  officers  of  all  the  higher  classes,  have  met  hearty  and  often 
enthusiastic  approval.  In  the  campaign  preceding  his  election,  in  his  jour- 
neys throughout  the  country,  and  on  various  minor  opportunities,  he  has  made 
many  hundred  speeches,  usually  brief,  but  always  carrying  thought  and  never 
shunning  an  issue — made  them  with  the  greatest  felicity;  and  has  had  the  unpre- 
cedented good  fortune  amounting  to  genius  to  have  never  uttered  a  phrase  picked 
up  by  the  enemy  for  catch-words  of  criticism.  His  state  papers  exhibit  the 
learning  and  logic  of  the  lawyer,  the  breadth  of  the  statesman,  the  fearless  man- 
liness appropriate  to  his  high  office." 

Jos.  R.  Hawley. 
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"  How  is  it  that  you,  an  original  member  of  the  Republican  party 
and  an  officer  in  the  Union  army  all  through  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
' — how  is  it  that  you,  with  this  political  and  military  record,  are  now 
a  supporter  of  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party?  " 
This  question  has  recently  been  put  to  me ;  it  is  a  fair  question ;  it  comes 
from  a  responsible  source,  and  is  put,  not  idly  or  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
but  because  I  am  believed  to  be  one  of  a  class,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, and  it  is  assumed,  correctly  or  otherwise,  that  the  considerations 
which  have  influenced  me  have  also  influenced  those  who  feel  and 
act  much  as  I  feel  and  act.  Though  the  voice  of  almost  no  one  carries 
far  amid  the  tumult  of  a  presidential  canvass,  I  propose  to  answer  the 
question.  But  before  doing  so,  and  in  order  to  make  my  answer  intelli- 
gible, it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  backward. 

It  was  in  1856,  the  year  in  which  the  Republican  party  came  into 
existence — and  in  which  also  James  Buchanan  was  elected  President — 
that  I  cast  my  first  vote.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Buchanan.  My  virgin  vote  was  deposited  for  John  C.  Fremont,  the 
*'  Pathfinder,"  as  we  then  called  him.  And  I  may  add,  by  way  of  remi- 
niscence, that  since  then,  like  most  men  who  take  an  interest  always  and 
occasionally  an  active  hand  in  political  movements,  I  have  experienced 
some  disappointments,  and  at  times  felt  that  the  bottom,  so  to  speak, 
of  things,  if  it  had  not  actually  already  tumbled  out,  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  so  doing.  But,  looking  back  over  an  interval  of  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century,  I  am  now  free  to  say  that  never  at  any  time 
do  I  remember  to  have  experienced  so  bitter  a  sense  of  political 
disappointment  and  temporary  discouragement  as  when  a  merciful 
Providence,  through  the  result  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  election  of 
October,  1856,  saved  the  young  Republican  party  from  the  grave  dis- 
aster of  a  premature  success.  Since  that  time  I  have  cast  my  vote  in 
eight  presidential  elections ;  six  times  for  the  successful  candidate  and 
twice  for  the  candidate  who  failed  of  success.  So,  as  an  adult,  I  have 
seen  nine  such  elections ;  and  I  have  further  a  most  vivid  recollection 
of  the  two  others  which  immediately  preceded  those  nine. 
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Passing  in  review  the  whole  eleven  of  these  conflicts  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  threshold  of  the  twelfth,  I  find  myself  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  course  of  them  I  have  been  through  a  great 
deal  of  most  unnecessary  anxiety,  and  witnessed  the  expenditure  of  a 
vast  amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  very  inadequate  returns; 
because,  though  generally  I  have  been  on  the  winning  side,  and  so  at 
the  moment  seen  my  country  saved  from  what  appeared  to  be  immi- 
nent peril,  yet  now,  looking  back  over  the  lines  of  that  country's  de- 
velopment and  the  political  battle-fields  which  marked  and  more  or 
less  deflected  those  lines,  I  really  cannot  help  feeling  that  so  far 
as  the  country  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  the  grand  result  would  in  the 
long  run  have  been  about  the  same  whether  at  any  particular  election, 
with  one  exception  only,  the  party  I  sympathized  with  had  won  the 
day  or  whether  the  other  party  had*won  it.  The  single  exception 
was  the  election  of  1864,  the  second  election  of  President  Lincoln. 
That  election  all,  I  think,  must  agree  was  of  vital  importance;  and 
for  the  obvious  reason,  which  Lincoln  himself  either  gave  or  would 
have  given,  that  it  was  not  politic  to  attempt  to  swap  horses  while 
crossing  a  river.  The  country  was  most  undeniably  then  crossing  a 
river,  a  river  swift  and  dangerous,  and  the  transfer  of  political  power 
from  one  party  to  the  other  at  that  time  would,  so  far  as  all  human 
judgment  can  decide,  have  been  disastrous.  But  with  this  single 
exception,  I  do  not  see  how  a  different  result  in  any  one  of  the  last 
eleven  presidential  elections  could  have  affected  the  grand  course  of 
events  further  than  slightly  to  hasten  or  retard  it,  or  possibly  to  deflect 
it  to  an  extent  in  no  way  material. 

Thus  in  these  days  of  profound  peace  and  great  material  prosper- 
ity, some  of  us,  the  veterans  now  of  many  noisy  but  innocuous  presi- 
dential conflicts  and  of  one  actual  and  awful  war — some  of  us,  I  say, 
seeing  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  we  fought  to  preserve, 
and  not  being  able  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  eager  patriotism  of  the 
people,  no  matter  by  what  party  lines  they  may  divide  themselves — 
seeing  all  this,  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  work  up  in  ourselves 
the  old  enthusiasm,  or  to  be  very  earnest  partisans,  or  to  feel  that 
every  fourth  year  is  "  the  most  important  in  the  country's  history." 
Moreover,  so  far  as  the  Republican  party  is  concerned,  the  party  of  our 
youth  and  devotion,  the  present  battle-cries  of  that  organization  have  to 
our  ears  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  sound.  It  was  William  M.  Evarts,  I 
think,  who  many  years  ago,  probably  during  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Grant,  remarked  that  "  the  Republican  party  was  like  an  army 
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the  term  of  enlistment  of  which  had  expired."  The  saying  was  as 
true  as  it  was  incisive.  As  I  hold  it,  there  have  been  only  two  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  United  States  since  the  present  National  Govern- 
ment was  organized  which  have  left  behind  them  the  record  of  a 
great  work  of  lasting  historical  importance  accomplished.  One  of 
those  two  parties  was  the  original  Federal  party,  the  party  of  Wash- 
ington; the  other  was  the  original  Kepublican  party,  the  party  of 
Lincoln.  The  Federal  party  organized  and  firmly  established  the 
Union  of  the  States  under  a  National  Government ;  and  the  Kepub- 
lican party  triumphantly  carried  that  Union  and  that  Government 
through  the  crucial  stress  of  a  great  civil  war.  All  the  other  parties 
and  party  conflicts  of  these  hundred  years  of  national  history  are,  so 
far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge,  mere  matters  of  detail,  and  will  prove 
hardly  deserving  of  the  future  historian's  notice. 

It  was  to  meet  the  issues  of  a  great  crisis  then  manifestly  impend- 
ing that  the  Eepublican  party  came  into  existence  in  1856,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  North  enlisted  in  its  ranks.  The  mottoes  inscribed 
on  its  banners  were  plain  enough  and  understood  by  all.  Neither 
was  the  work  before  it  to  do  matter  for  much  question.  That  work 
it  did,  and  it  did  it  completely — far  more  completely  than  it  was 
originally  proposed  to  do  it.  When  the  work  the  Republican  party 
was  organized  to  do  was  thus  done,  and  fully  and  irreversibly  done, 
the  term  of  service  of  those  who  enlisted  literally  for  that  war  expired 
by  its  own  limitation.  New  issues  then  presented  themselves,  new 
leaders  came  to  the  front,  new  battle-cries  were  heard,  and  the  name 
of  Republican  attached  to  a  party  organization  became  a  mere  tradi- 
tion and  sentiment — a  trade-mark,  as  it  were,  representing  what  might 
most  aptly  be  described  as  a  very  valuable  political  good- will. 

Such  are  the  general  conditions  of  to-day  as  seen  by  some  of  us, 
original  mxCmbers  of  the  Republican  party,  and  faithful  to  it  until  the 
work  it  was  formed  to  do  was  done ;  then,  ceasing  to  call  ourselves 
Republicans,  we  have  seen  no  good  reason  for  identifying  ourselves 
with  the  Democratic  or  with  any  other  political  faction.  We  have 
felt  satisfied  with  being  simply  citizens  of  that  common  country 
which,  as  members  of  the  original  Republican  party,  we  helped  to  save. 
Why,  then,  do  some  of  us  now  come  forward,  not  calling  ourselves 
Democrats,  and  earnestly  advocate  the  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party?  My  answer  is:  We  do  so 
simply  because  that  candidate  is  ex-President  Cleveland. 

What  are  the  political  issues  of  the  impending  canvass?     Some  of 
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them  are  old,  as  old  as  tlie  National  Government,  and  likely  long  to 
continue;  others  are  new  and  of  a  passing  character.  These  issues, 
new  and  old,  may  be  enumerated  somewhat  as  follows:  1.  The  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  system,  commonly  known  as  protective,  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  the  business  of  government  artificially  to 
foster,  or  even  call  into  existence,  various  branches  of  industry.  2. 
The  purification  and  reform  of  the  civil  service;  or,  as  Mr.  Carl Schurz 
once  tersely  expressed  it,  "the  disestablishment  of  the  spoils  system," 
the  system  which  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  introduced.  3.  What  is 
known  as  the  "currency  question,"  now  taking  the  form  of  a  de- 
mand for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  national  mint  at  an  artificial 
ratio  with  gold.     4.  The  pension  system. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Cleveland  so  far  as  these  issues  are 
concerned?  He  has  been  called  upon  officially  to  confront  them  all, 
and  on  no  occasion,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  he  failed  to  make  his  posi- 
tion understood,  or  to  give  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head  a  dis- 
tinct, recognized,  and  creditable  lead.  He  has  not  shuffled  or  vacil- 
lated ;  his  voice  at  least  has,  upon  these  issues,  emitted  no  uncertain 
sound.  In  this  respect  the  line  of  responsible  public  action  he  has 
pursued  has  been  in  most  agreeable  contrast  with  that  usually  pursued 
by  politicians,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  all  time.  The  crying  sin 
of  cattle  of  that  class,  especially  in  these  days  of  many  newspapers  and 
much  rapid  communication,  is  their  constant  endeavor  to  catch  quickly 
and  to  reflect  correctly  the  passing  phases  of  public  sentiment,  and 
neither  to  think  nor  to  speak  for  themselves.  Continually  playing  a 
game  of  political  chess  and  small  party  tactics,  they  are  very  chary  of 
enunciating  any  political  principles  by  which  they  are  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall,  unless  such  principles  are  time-honored  political  platitudes 
or  orthodox  party  shibboleth.  But  such  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.  In  high  public  position  he  has  stood  forth  a  clean-cut 
political  character — a  man  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Take  his  course  on  the  question  of  civil-service  reform,  that  one 
of  the  issues  enumerated  in  regard  to  which  his  record  may  seem  to 
be  most  open  to  attack.  Under  the  lead  of  Grover  Cleveland  the 
Democratic  party  came  back  into  power  in  1885  after  twenty-eight 
years  of  exclusion  from  it.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  those 
calling  themselves  Democrats  were  then  simply  ravenous  for  spoils. 
No  more  severe  pressure  for  a  general  turning  out  of  officials  and 
a  new  distribution  of  places  was  prol)ably  ever  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  head  of  a  government  than  was  brought  to  bear  upon  President 
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Cleveland  after  his  inauguration.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me, 
nor  do  I  care  to  look  them  up,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
removals  during  President  Cleveland's  administration  were  fewer  in 
number  and  less  dictated  bj  partisan  or  political  considerations  than 
those  of  President  Harrison,  who  succeeded  him.  Yet  President 
Harrison  re^^resented  a  party  which  when  Cleveland  was  inaugurated 
had  been  in  power  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  filling  every  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  and  many  of  these  officials  had  held 
over  notwithstanding  the  change  which  took  place  in  1885.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  also  represented  the  party  which  claims  to  be  and 
which  should  be  essentially  the  party  of  civil-service  reform.  Yet, 
so  far  as  the  use  of  party  power  for  political  purposes  is  concerned, 
the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  will  have  little  to  fear  from  a 
comparison  of  its  record  witli  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  this  matter  there  is  little  to  choose  as  between  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  two  great  parties ;  but  in  view  of  the  record,  it  cannot 
but  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the  trying  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  acquitted  himself  as  creditably  as  any  man  could  have 
been  expected  to  do.  Upon  the  issue  of  a  reformed  civil  service  he 
showed  himself  as  much  in  advance  of  both  parties  as  it  was  wise  or 
prudent  for  the  recognized  leader  of  one  of  those  parties  to  be.  He 
may  not  have  been — probably  he  was  not — on  the  skirmish  line;  but 
then  a  general  in  command  is  not  in  his  proper  place  on  the  skirmish 
line. 

On  the  next  issue,  that  of  protection,  whether  the  critic  be  a  pro- 
tectionist or  otherwise,  he  must  still  admit  that  President  Cleveland's 
course  was  most  creditable  to  him.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  President,  in  dealing  with  an  important  question 
of  public  policy,  ever  acted  from  higher  or  more  disinterested  motives 
than  did  Cleveland  when  he  took  the  course  he  did  in  his  annual 
message  of  1887.  Before  that  message  was  sent  in,  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  all  the  President  had  to  do  to  secure  a  reelection  was 
silently  to  bide  the  time.  The  course  of  events  and  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  were  in  his  favor.  The  terrible  results  his  opponents  had  so 
confidently  predicted  from  a  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power 
had  not  come  about.  The  country  was  at  peace  and  very  prosperous ; 
the  South  was  pacified  and  loyal ;  the  Treasury  was  overflowing.  All 
things  indicated  popular  confidence  in  the  administration  and  unwill- 
ingness to  disturb  it.  Nevertheless,  when  President  Cleveland,  after 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation  he  could  make,  had  con- 
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vinced  himself  that  the  tariff  system  needed  modification,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  cast  all  further  ulterior  considerations  aside  and  boldly  to 
indicate  his  opinion.  It  is  no  sort  of  consequence  whether  his  so  doing 
was  "good  politics,"  as  it  is  called,  or  "  bad  politics  ";  it  is  no  sort  of 
consequence  whether,  as  a  question  of  party  strategy,  it  was  a  success 
or  a  failure ;  it  is  no  sort  of  consequence  whether  by  doing  as  he  then 
did  President  Cleveland  showed  skill  as  a  political  leader  or  com- 
mitted a  serious  political  blunder,  his  course  none  the  less  showed 
character  and  courage;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  always  evinced 
a  proclivity  for  men  of  character  and  courage. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  question  of  silver  coinage.  That  issue 
was  and  is  unmistakably  before  the  country  and  has  got  to  be  fought 
out.  It  was  unnecessary  for  ex-President  Cleveland,  as  he  then  was, 
to  express  in  February  last  any  opinion  upon  it.  It  was  perfectly 
within  his  power,  by  preserving  a  discreet  silence,  to  hold  himself  in 
position  VN^here  those  in  favor  of  a  free  coinage  of  silver  and  those  wdio 
were  opposed  to  it  could  equally  lend  him  their  support.  He  might 
have  dodged  the  issue.  Nevertheless,  here  again  the  courage  and 
character  of  the  man  asserted  themselves.  His  letter  of  February 
10,  1891,  to  the  Cooper  Union  meeting  was,  as  I  look  upon  it,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  one  of  the  most  creditable  utterances 
that  ever  came  from  an  American  public  character.  He  did  not  want 
to  have  his  position  misunderstood.  He  did  not  propose  to  stand 
before  the  country  in  any  false  or  uncertain  attitude.  So,  again,  his 
voice,  when  heard,  emitted  no  uncertain  sound. 

Finally,  the  question  of  pensions.  On  this  subject  I  speak  with 
some  degree  of  feeling,  because,  having  served  through  nearly  four 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  I,  in  common  with  many  others  who  did  the 
same,  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation — I  may  almost  say  of  degradation — 
in  seeing  the  uniform  we  once  wore  turned  into  a  mendicant's  garb, 
and  the  garb  of  a  very  impudent  and  persistent  mendicant  at  that. 
Under  the  administrations  which  preceded  that  of  Cleveland  the  pen- 
sion legislation  had,  as  we  thought,  been  already  carried  to  excessive 
length.  Grant  and  Garfield,  we  knew,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
Under  it  every  man  who  had  any  reasonable  claim  to  public  considera- 
tion had  received  recognition,  or  the  way  to  recognition  was  open  to 
him.  My  own  experience,  I  presume — and,  indeed,  I  know — had  in 
a  small  w^ay  been  that  of  nearly  every  one  else  who  w\as  in  im- 
mediate command  of  men  during  the  Eebellion.  We  had  seen  every 
dead-beat  and  malingerer,  every  bummer,   bounty-jumper,  and  sus- 
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pected  deserter  we  had  ever  known  or  heard  of  rush  to  the  front  as 
the  greedy  claimant  of  public  bounty.  If  there  was  any  man  whose 
army  record  had  been  otherwise  than  creditable  to  him,  we  soon  heard 
of  him  as  the  claimant  of  a  back  pension  of  many  hundred  dollars  or 
as  being  in  the  regular  receipt  of  his  monthly  stipend.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  good  and  faithful  soldiers  who,  in  the  day  of  trial,  had 
been  found  in  the  front  rank  in  presence  of  the  enemy — those  men  had, 
since  the  flags  were  furled  away,  developed,  as  a  rule,  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  citizens  which  had  distinguished  them  as  soldiers;  self- 
respecting  and  self-sustaining,  they  were  reluctant  to  trade  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  their  younger  and  better  days  as  on  a  beggar's  claim. 
They  had  supported  the  brunt  of  battle  then,  and  they  were  able  to 
support  themselves  now.  Thus  there  were  of  us  those  who  felt  that 
this  wretched  largess  business,  this  trading  of  j^olitical  hucksters  on 
patriotic  self-sacrifice,  had  gone  quite  far  enough.  We  therefore  felt 
a  keen  sense  of  relief  when,  in  February,  1887,  President  Cleveland 
sent  in  his  veto  of  that  Dependent  Pension  bill,  which  put  a  premium 
on  self-abasement  and  perjury. 

But  President  Cleveland's  cogent  reasoning  in  that  message  failed 
to  commend  itself  to  the  army  of  pension  agents,  the  circulars  from 
whose  offices  at  Washington  cumbered  the  mails  and  our  desks.  The 
Eepublican  party,  that  party  to  which  we  had  belonged  until  it  com- 
pleted its  work,  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  Accordingly,  so 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  outside,  the  issue  made  by  that  party 
in  the  campaign  of  1888,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Harrison, 
was  distinct  and  simple.  It  set  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  public 
policy  which  President  Cleveland  had  enunciated  as  respects  what 
may  be  called  the  "  protected  interests  "  of  the  country  and  the  pen- 
sion agents.  It  turned  to  those  two  powerful  and  wide-spread  organ- 
izations, saying  to  the  first:  "If  you  will  elect  our  candidate  to  the 
presidency  and  return  us  to  power,  you  can  come  to  Washington  and 
demand  such  an  increase  of  your  protective  duties  as  you  shall  see  fit; 
and  we  will  see  that  it  is  given  to  you."  It  then  turned  to  the  army 
of  claim  agents  in  and  about  the  Pension  Office,  saying  to  them :  "If 
you  will  elect  our  candidate  to  the  presidency  and  cause  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country  to  return  into  our  hands,  we  will  allow  you  the 
free  plunder  of  the  Treasury.  President  Cleveland,  as  you  see,  bars 
your  way  to  it." 

The  result  was  that  by  a  narrow  vote  President  Cleveland  was 
defeated  and  General  Harrison  elected  to  succeed  him.     The  Republi- 
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can  party  returned  to  power.  After  it  returned  to  power,  the  record 
shows  that  it  was  as  good  as  its  word.  Its  promises  were  carried 
out.  The  protected  interests  swarmed  to  Washington,  and  in  due 
time  the  McKinley  Tariff  bill  was  reported  and  passed.  In  it  the 
demands  of  every  producer,  so  far  as  appears,  who  wished  to  fatten  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer,  were  gratified.  He  had  but  to  ask  and 
it  was  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horde  of  claim  agents  ran  riot 
in  the  Pension  Office  under  "  Corporal  Joe  "  Tanner  until  the  Treasury 
Avhicli  President  Cleveland  left  only  too  full  bade  fair  to  be  empty. 
The  record  in  this  respect  is  one  of  which  the  quondam  soldiers  of  the 
Kepublic  cannot  well  feel  proud.     The  Treasury  was  looted. 

Those  who  feel  thus  on  the  questions  now  before  the  country  feel 
also  that  the  issue  involved  in  the  present  canvass  is  b}^  no  means  a 
vital  one.  Whichever  way  it  goes,  the  United  States  will  prosper  and 
go  on  in  its  course  of  irresistible  development  along  the  lines  marked 
out  as  the  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  century  just  closed  and  of 
the  irreversible  course  of  its  events.  Where  they  are  not  purely  fiscal 
and  economic,  the  issues  involved  in  the  contest  of  1892  seem  destined 
to  be  largely  personal.  They  can  affect  nothing  which  is  fundamental 
to  our  Government,  nor  will  any  mistake  made  be  irremediable. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  has  ever  been  found  that  heresies  and 
the  errors  into  which  people  fall  in  consequence  of  them  can  be  de- 
pended on  in  due  course  of  time  to  rectify  themselves.  The  disease 
is  self -limited  and  will  work  its  own  cure.  Parties,  too,  are  strangely 
divided.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  recognized  element  among  the  Ee- 
publicans  which  favors  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  another  which  in- 
sists on  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  3^et  another  which  looks  with 
alarm  and  disgust  upon  new  pension  raids  on  the  Treasury.  So  also 
vv^ith  the  Democrats.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one  distinctive  question  upon 
which  the  whole  Eepublican  party  is  divided  from  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party,  or  the  whole  Democratic  party  from  the  Eepublican. 
The  ranks  are  mixed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  issue  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  an  issue  of  individual  men:  Who  is  to  be  the 
temporary  head  of  the  Government  for  the  next  four  years? 

Such  being  the  case,  those  who  feel  as  I  feel,  caring  far  more  for 
country  than  for  faction — for  things  than  for  names — see  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land a  man  both  true  and  tried,  a  political  leader  far  in  advance  of  his 
party,  a  public  character  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  a  statesman 
whose  views  on  every  political  issue  are  definite  and  well  known,  a 
possible  President  who  if  elected  can  have  no  ulterior  political  ends 
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in  view,  for  he  cannot  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Opposed  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  we  see  the  partisan  candidate  of  a  political  party  the  recent 
record  of  which  has  not  served  to  fill  us  with  admiration.  Our  pride 
and  patriotism  are  not  stirred  at  the  mention  of  the  diplomatic  vic- 
tories achieved  hy  it  in  its  disgraceful  Chilian  fiasco;  nor  does  its 
policy  of  taxing  every  human  being  in  the  country  in  the  name  of 
|)rotection  in  order  to  call  into  existence  an  industry  in  tin  plates 
commend  itself  to  our  business  judgment,  any  more  than  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  natural  and  economical  desire  to  buy  "  a  cheap  coat "  indi- 
cates "a  cheap  man";  while,  moreover,  we  look  with  absolute  and 
unspeakable  disgust,  not  unmixed  with  alarm,  upon  the  noisy  crowd 
of  thieves  and  mendicants  who,  under  the  lead  of  an  aggressive,  well- 
organized  staff  of  pension  agents,  constitute  the  acknowledged  camp- 
following  of  the  latter-day  Republican  organization,  and,  as  such, 
beset  the  doors  of  the  Treasury.  Finally,  if  the  published  utterances 
of  ex-President  Cleveland  upon  all  the  leading  issues  of  tlie  day 
constitute  what  is  now  Democracy,  then  I  and  those  who  feel  as  I  do 
must  for  the  time  being  submit,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  to  be 
accounted  Democrats.  So  far  as  the  nominee  for  the  presidency  is 
concerned,  we  certainly  propose  next  November  to  vote  as  such. 

Charles  Fkancis  Adams. 
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James  Fairbanks  Colby  {Necessity  for  Uniform  State  Laws),  born  in 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1872  and  from  the 
Columbian  Law  School,  at  Washington,  in  1875,  and  was  clerk  of  the  House 
committee  on  revision  of  the  laws  during  the  Forty-third  Congress.  He 
was  instructor  in  law,  economics,  and  history  in  the  Sheffield  School  of  Yale 
from  1877  till  1881.  He  practised  law  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1881-85,  and 
served  as  Instructor  in  international  law  in  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1883-85. 
Since  1885  he  has  been  professor  of  law  and  political  science  at  Dartmouth. 

A.  A.  McLeod  (The  Coal  Supply  and  the  Reading  Leases)  is  about  forty- 
five  years  old.  He  has  won  his  present  position  as  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway  by  his  energy  and  his  executive  ability.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  for  the  consummation  of  the  leases  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads. 

Col.  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge  {A  Glance  at  the  European  Armies) 
was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  28,  1842.  He  received  a  military  education 
at  Berlin  under  Gen.  Von  Frohreich,  was  graduated  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1861,  and  entered  the  American  regular  army  as  a  i^rivate,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  captain  and  brevet-colonel.  He  retired  in  1870.  He  has 
written,  among  other  works,  "  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Civil  War,"  "  A  Chat 
in  the  Saddle,"  and  studies  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal. 

William  C.  Edgar  {Russia's  Land  System:  the  Cause  of  the  Famine) 
was  born  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  in  1858,  and  lived  in  St.  Louis  until  1882.  Since 
then  he  has  been  connected  with  the  "  Northwestern  Miller,"  first  as  its  busi- 
ness manager  and  since  1889  as  its  manager  and  editor.  Mr.  Edgar  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  and  Gov- 
ernor Boyd,  of  Nebraska,  to  see  that  the  contributions  made  through  the 
efforts  of  his  publication  were  properly  distributed.  He  superintended  the 
transshipment  of  the  food  to  Russia  and  then  visited  the  famine  district. 

William  Sharp  {Thomas  Hardy  and  His  Novels),  born  in  England  in 
1855,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Since  his  graduation  he 
has  travelled  in  Australia,  Europe,  and  in  America,  has  edited  "  The  Canter- 
bury Poets,"  published  a  life  of  Rossetti,  several  volumes  of  verse  and  fiction, 
and  contributed  copiously  to  the  leading  English  and  American  periodicals. 

Isaac  L.  Rice  (27ie  Consume?^),  born  in  1850,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  He  established  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  and  was 
a  lecturer  on  law  in  Columbia  from  1883  to  188(5.  He  has  contributed  articles 
on  political  economy  and  philosophy  to  the  "North  American  Review" 
and  the  Forum,  and  he  is  president  of  the  Forum  Publishing  Company. 

Roger  Sherman  {The  Standard  Oil  Trust:  the  Gospel  of  Greed)  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1839,  studied  law,  and  in  1805  settled  in  Venango  County, 
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Pa.  He  moved  thence  to  Titusville  in  1870,  where  he  has  since  been  practis- 
ing law.  He  was  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Petroleum  Producers'  Associations  in 
their  litigations  with  the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  1877-80. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rejs^sselaer  {The  Waste  of  Women's  Intellectual 
Force)  was  born  in  New  York  City,  where  she  now  lives,  and  was  educated 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  art 
and  architecture.  She  is  the  author  of  "  Six  Portraits,"  a  collection  of  essays 
on  artists  and  their  works,  "  American  Etchers,"  a  life  of  Richardson,  the 
architect,  and  she  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines. 

Carroll  D.  Wright  {Why  Woinen  are  Paid  Less  than  Men),  born  in 
Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  in  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  He  moved  to 
Massachusetts,  where  he  ser.ed  in  the  State  senate  in  1871-73.  He  was  chief 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  1873-88,  appointed  supervisor 
of  the  United  States  Census  in  Massachusetts  in  1880,  and  in  1885  first  com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington. 

George  W.  Cable  {Does  the  Negro  Pay  for  His  Educationf)  was  born  in 
New  Orleans  in  1844.  After  serving  in  the  Confederate  army  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  life  in  New  Orleans,  but  he  abandoned  business  for  literature.  He 
has  had  notable  success  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Among  his  novels  are  "  Old 
Creole  Days,"  "  The  Grandissimes,"  "  Madame  Delphine,"  and  "  Doctor  Sevier." 
A  few  years  ago  ho  moved  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  now  lives. 

Joseph  Roswell  Hawley  {Mr.  Harrison'' s  Sound  Administration)  was 
born  in  Stewarts ville,  N.  C,  in  1826.  He  moved  to  Connecticut  in  1837,  to 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  and  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1847.  He 
then  taught  school  and  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  in  1850.  In  1857  he 
gave  up  the  law  and  became  editor  of  the  Hartford  "  Evening  Press."  He 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  entered  Congress  in  1872,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1881  and  reelected  in  1887.     His  term  expires  in  1893. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  {What  Mr.  Cleveland  Stands  For),  born  in 
Boston,  1835,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858.  He  won  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  his  services  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  railway  interests. 
In  1869  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1884  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  Pacific.  He 
has  published  a  book  on  railway  accidents,  and  with  his  brother,  Henry 
Adams,  "  Chapters  of  Erie,  and  Other  Essays." 

Erratum:  The  sentence  in  Bishop  Potter's  article  on  page  352  of  the 
May  Forum,  beginning  at  line  31,  should  read :  It  was  not  the  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,"  it  was  not  any  doctrine  of  altruism,  it  was  the  touch  of  that 
spell  of  love  which  they  had  learned,  however  obscurely,  from  the  cross  of 
Christ. 


nniie     ^omin. 
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"  The  development  of  the  South  means  the  enrichment  of  the  na- 
tion." This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  late  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania.  When  first  promulgated,  few  people  in  the  North 
accepted  it.  They  could  not  see  as  clearly  as  he  did  that  Southern 
growth  was  to  be  as  important  to  the  North  as  had  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West. 

The  interdependence  of  the   two    sections  and   the   reason  why 

Southern  advancement  meant  Northern  wealth  were  probably  never 

more  graphically  stated  than  in  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Kelley,  in 

which  he  said : 

*'  The  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  their  half- 
million  square  miles  of  area,  contain  a  wealth  great  enough  for  a  continent — 
a  wealth  so  vast,  so  varied  in  its  elements  and  character,  so  advantageously- 
placed  for  development,  that  these  States  alone  can  sustain  a  population  far 
greater  than  the  population  of  the  United  States  to-day.  Their  products  would 
be  so  different  from  those  of  other  portions  of  the  country  as  to  afford  the  most 
profitable  exchange,  advantageous  to  all.  And  it  is  in  these  States  that  we  must 
find  the  new  and  greater  market  for  Northern  surplus,  whether  that  surplus  be 
in  the  shape  of  accumulated  labor  of  the  past,  that  is  to  say,  capital,  or  the 
future  productions  of  labor,  or  of  labor  itself,  because  in  these  Southern  States, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  natural  conditions  of  success  exist.  As  to  the  i-apidity 
with  which  it  can  be  done,  the  past  growth  of  the  West  furnishes  the  best 
answer.  It  was  the  building  of  an  empire  in  the  West  that  relieved  and  en- 
riched the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  The  enormous  energies,  the  'plant' 
used  in  that  task,  unparalleled  in  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  greatness 
of  the  reward  to  all,  is  now  seeking  a  new  field  of  investment,  and  there  is  no 
spot  on  earth  sufficient  for  it  and  within  its  reach  but  the  South.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  there  ever  existed  in  the  West,  great  as  its  wealth  is,  nor  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country,  anything  like  the  natural  wealth  of  the  South." 

Copyright,  1891,  by  the  Forum  Publishing  Company. 
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This  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  unequalled  natural  re- 
sources of  the  South  and  of  the  great  wealth-creating  possibilities  of 
this  section.  It  does  not  by  any  means  exaggerate  the  conditions. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is  no  other  region  on  this  conti- 
nent or  in  Europe  of  equal  area  that  has  one-half  of  the  advantages 
for  supporting  a  dense  population  and  for  the  creation  of  wealth  as 
the  South.  In  this  section  is  found  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
advantages  of  all  other  countries.  It  has  every  variety  of  climate,  its 
soil  yields  abundantly  of  the  widest  range  of  agricultural  products,  it 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  world ;  but  its 
cotton  crop  is  now  exceeded  in  value  by  its  grain  crops,  a  fact  which 
comparatively  few  seem  to  know.  It  is  becoming  the  market  garden 
of  the  North,  over  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
being  shipped  annually  from  Norfolk  alone  to  Northern  cities. 
Florida  furnishes  the  country  from  three  million  to  four  million  boxes 
of  oranges  a  year.  Georgia  ships  over  ten  thousand  car-loads  of 
watermelons  every  season.  In  the  aggregate  the  shipment  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  North  and  West  probably  amounts  to  nearly 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  and  this  business  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  of  trifling  importance. 

But  the  South 's  profitable  crops  do  not  end  with  cotton,  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables ;  they  include  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds  of  rice,  many 
million  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  other  smaller  crops.  Of  all  its  crops, 
tobacco  probably  yields  uniformly  the  largest  profits  to  the  grower. 
As  compared  with  the  net  returns  of  tobacco  per  acre,  the  profit  on 
grain  in  the  West  is  extremely  small.  The  possibilities  in  grain- 
growing  in  the  South  were  illustrated  two  years  ago,  when  a  South 
Carolina  farmer  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  "  American  Agricul- 
turist "  for  the  largest  yield  of  corn  per  acre,  in  competition  with  the 
most  progressive  farmers  in  every  section  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  In  no  part  of  the  country  can  agriculture  be  made  more 
profitable  than  in  the  South.  And  a  genial  climate  makes  the  cost 
of  living  and  of  caring  for  live-stock  very  much  less  than  where  the 
intense  cold  reduces  the  days  of  out-door  labor  to  the  minimum  and 
adds  a  heavy  burden  of  cost  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  for  the  family 
and  for  the  shelter  and  feeding  of  all  farm  animals.  The  South  is  a 
well-watered  country,  with  a  regular  and  abundant  rainfall.  From  the 
great  mountain  ranges  that  form  its  backbone,  innumerable  streams 
and  rivers  flow  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Some  fur- 
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nish  cheap  transportation  and  will  forever  regulate  railroad  freight 
rates;  others  afford  water-powers,  used  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent  now,  but  capable  of  furnishing  sufficient  power  to  spin  all  the 
cotton  which  the  South  produces. 

The  lumbering  business  of  Michigan  and  the  adjoining  States  has 
been  the  foundation  of  much  of  their  progress  and  prosperity;  it  has 
afforded  employment  to  millions  of  capital,  to  many  thousands  of 
hands,  and  has  yielded  almost  fabulous  profits.  In  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  standing  timber  the  South  far  surpasses  all  other  sec- 
tions. It  has  the  foundation  for  a  lumbering  and  wood-working  busi- 
ness much  greater  than  that  of  the  North  or  West.  Its  vast  virgin 
forests  of  hard  wood  will  furnish  the  raw  material  for  as  many  fac- 
tories to  manufacture  costly  furniture  and  fine  woodwork  of  all  kinds 
as  are  now  in  operation  in  the  entire  country;  its  cheaper  lumber  will 
go  into  the  lower  grades  of  furniture,  while  its  pine  will  continue,  as 
it  now  is,  indispensable  in  all  building  operations.  The  editor  of  the 
"  Timberman  "  estimates  that  the  annual  lumber  product  of  the  South 
is  fully  four  hundred  million  dollars,  or  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop ;  but  that  is  probably  much  too  large  an  estimate.  The 
South 's  resources  in  coal  and  iron  ores,  always  the  foundation  for  the 
greatest  prosperity,  are  so  great  as  almost  to  defy  comprehension. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  it  is  believed,  are  the  natural  conditions 
so  favorable  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  largest  scale 
that  the  increasing  consumption  demands  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Less  than  ten  years  ago  the  foremost  iron-makers  and  many  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  North  honestly  believed  that  the  South  could 
never  compete  with  Pennsylvania  in  the  making  of  pig  iron.  They 
believed  this  because  they  had  never  investigated  the  combination  of 
advantages  for  iron-making  which  the  South  possessed.  When  Ala- 
bama first  commenced  to  ship  pig  iron  into  Northern  markets,  it  was 
persistently  claimed  by  those  whose  iron  was  being  displaced  that  it 
could  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  months  before  these  shipments 
ceased,  because  according  to  their  views  there  was  a  loss  on  every 
ton.  As  months  passed  into  years  and  the  Southern  iron-maker 
showed  no  disposition  either  to  abandon  his  Northern  trade  or  to  fail 
by  reason  of  the  supposed  losses  on  it,  public  sentiment  commenced 
to  change.  Here  and  there  was  found  a  man  who  had  investigated 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Southern  iron  interests  were  building, 
and  who  saw  that  it  was  neither  speculation  nor  town-lot  booming. 
In    the    great    mineral    and  timber  belt  which  stretches  from   West 
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Yirginia  to  northern  Alabama,  covering,  roughly  speaking,  an  area 
of  about  seven  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  width,  there  is  a  concentration  of  mineral  and 
timber  wealth  greater  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  equal  area  in 
America  or  Europe  with  ideal  conditions  for  its  profitable  development. 

Instead  of  having  to  haul  ore  one  thousand  miles,  as  many  Northern 
furnaces  do,  and  coke  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  miles,  as  many 
Western  furnaces  are  compelled  to  do,  the  iron-maker  in  this  section 
finds  his  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
In  quantity  they  are,  humanly  speaking,  inexhaustible ;  and  as  new 
railroads  open  up  new  and  large  fields,  the  cost  of  production  steadily 
decreases,  against  a  gradual  but  certain  increase  in  a  very  large  part 
of  the  North  and  in  all  of  Europe.  For  a  while  it  was  believed  by 
many  that  the  quality  of  Southern  ores  and  coke  was  inferior  to  the 
best  grades  of  Northern,  but  the  best  Southern  coals  and  cokes  now 
equal  or  outrank  the  highest  Pennsylvania  grades,  while  Southern 
iron  ores  have  gained  a  position  equally  as  strong  except  for  Bessemer 
iron.  The  Lake  Superior  district  now  furnishes  the  bulk  of  all 
Bessemer  ores  used  in  this  country;  but  its  monopoly  cannot  be 
maintained  much  longer.  The  Cranberry  district  of  North  Carolina, 
about  whose  Bessemer  ores  so  much  has  been  heard,  and  with  which 
so  little  has  been  done,  for  reasons  needless  to  detail,  in  all  probability 
will  soon  be  opened  up  to  furnish  ores  at  a  low  cost  to  neighboring 
furnaces  whose  coke  will  have  to  be  hauled  but  a  few  miles.  Mag- 
netic concentration  of  these  ores  is  now  discussed  ;  and  this,  when  ac- 
complished, will  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  iron  interests  of  the 
central  South,  as  it  will  mean  advantages  for  Bessemer-steel  making 
in  the  South  as  supreme  as  those  which  it  now  has  for  iron-making. 

In  Llano  County,  Texas,  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  experts  are  open- 
ing up  what  they  claim  is  the  finest  Bessemer-ore  region  in  this 
country ;  but  even  if  this  be  too  strong  a  claim,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  rich  Bessemer-ore  district,  the  development 
of  which  must  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  the  Southwest,  as  these  ores  are  of  such  a  high  grade  that 
they  will  bear  long  transportation.  Some  years  prior  to  the  war  South 
Carolina  had  quite  an  important  iron-making  industry,  and  some  fine- 
grade  iron  produced  in  that  State  was  shipped  to  Sheffield,  England, 
and  made  into  steel  cutlery,  razors,  knives,  etc.,  which  took  a  high 
prize  at  the  first  "  World's  Fair  "  in  Paris.  The  ores  from  which  this 
steel  was  made  have  remained   undeveloped  since  the  war,  but  an 
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English  expert  recently  reported  that  on  one  property  near  Blacksburg 
from  which  these  ores  were  mined  there  were  at  least  twenty  million 
tons  of  fine  Bessemer  ores,  identical  in  character  with  the  best  Swedish 
ores.  South  Carolina  may  therefore  become  an  important  factor  in 
Southern  steel-making,  especially  as  no  ores  now  mined  in  this  country 
make  an  iron  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  Swedish  irons.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sources  of  supply,  arrangements  are  being  made  which 
will  put  Cuban  Bessemer  ores  into  Southern  furnaces  if  they  should 
be  required. 

The  proximity  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  mineral  belt  of  the 
South — an  advantage  nowhere  else  equalled — is  only  one  of  the  strong 
points  which  must  help  to  make  this  the  world's  busiest  workshop. 
A  climate  which  has  been  the  delight  of  every  visitor  is  a  factor  of 
great  importance.     Of  this  section  Judge  Kelley  once  said: 

'*  It  is  a  country  upon  which  the  Almighty  has  with  most  hivish  hand  be- 
stowed his  richest  material  gifts.  It  is  gorged  witli  every  mineral.  ...  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  richest  portion  of  God's  earth  upon  which  my  vision  or 
feet  have  ever  rested." 

And  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  deals  in  statistics  so  constantly 
that  he  never  permits  himself  to  grow  enthusiastic,  but  is  always 
careful  and  conservative  in  his  statements,  says  : 

*'  Tiiis  mountain  and  plateau  section  possesses  a  climate  in  which  any  kind 
of  work  may  be  performed  b}""  white  or  black  alike  ;  in  some  portions  of  the  area 
described  are  probably  to  be  found  the  best  conditions  of  climate,  of  soil,  of  hu- 
midity and  rainfall,  and  of  all  the  other  elements  which  go  to  make  stalwart  men 
and  women.  To  those  who  view  natural  scenery  in  its  connection  with  the 
promise  of  homes  for  the  multitudes  who  must  be  provided  with  them,  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  or  picturesque  than  the  aspect  of  these  mountains  and 
valleys,  which  have  been  named  '  the  Land  of  the  Sky.'  " 

Mr.  Atkinson  extends  the  width  of  this  belt  to  include  the  "  blue- 
grass  "  region  of  Kentucky,  and  to  cover  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles.  This  is  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Belgium,  and  a  half  of  Germany  and  a  half 
of  France.  This  central  Southern  region,  equal  in  area  to  the  coun- 
tries named,  is  capable  of  supporting  a  greater  population  than  their 
combined  population.  It  can  comfortably  accommodate,  and  furnish 
a  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of,  more  people  than  now  live  in 
the  United  States.  Its  greatest  resources  are  its  coal  and  iron  and 
timber,  and  yet  Mr.  Atkinson  estimates  that  it  is  capable,  when  well 
populated  with  thrifty  farmers,  of  producing  as  much  wheat  as  the 
entire  country  now  consumes. 
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On  one  side  of  this  mineral  belt  is  tlie  cotton,  fruit,  and  truck- 
growing  and  yellow-pine  region  of  the  South,  needing  the  coal,  iron, 
and  hard  woods  of  the  mountains,  and  furnishing  in  exchange  its  cot- 
ton, its  fruits,  vegetables,  and  its  pine  lumber,  creating  a  mutually 
profitable  exchange.  On  the  other  side  are  the  rich  and  populous 
prairie  States,  which  will  afford  an  almost  unlimited  market  for  all 
the  manufactured  products  of  this  central  workshop  region,  while  the 
development  of  these  industrial  interests  will  create  a  new  and  im- 
portant market  for  the  surplus  grain  and  provisions  of  the  West. 
The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  justly  termed  by  Senator 
Morgan  "  the  final  consummation  of  the  glory  of  this  wonderful  nine- 
teenth century,"  will  open  to  the  cotton  and  the  coal  and  the  iron  of 
the  South  new  markets  in  which  the  demand  will  tax  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  section.  The  world's  commerce  and  shipping  will 
centre  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  at  South  Atlantic  ports  to  a  degree 
that  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  now.  Then  wealth  will  be  created, 
large  cities  will  grow  up,  coal  mines  will  be  developed,  iron  and  steel 
works  built,  and  shipyards  established  on  a  scale  little  dreamed  of  now. 

With  this  wealth  of  raw  materials,  of  climate  and  soil,  and  with  its 
commanding  position  between  the  ocean  and  Gulf  and  the  mighty 
West,  what  is  the  South  doing  in  material  development?  It  is  need- 
less to  ask  as  to  what  it  is  doing  in  the  extension  of  edacation,  in  the 
building  of  churches,  the  establishment  of  libraries,  and  in  all  that 
tends  to  higher  civilization,  for  these,  in  our  country  at  least,  naturally 
and  inevitably  follow  material  advancement.  When  the  most  disas- 
trous, or  rather  the  most  costly,  war  in  the  world's  history  ended,  the 
South  was  in  a  condition  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
For  four  years  contending  armies  had  occupied  its  territory,  its  fields 
were  devastated,  ruins  marked  the  sites  of  thousands  of  its  best 
houses,  its  fences  were  gone  and  its  farms  impoverished.  Everywhere 
there  was  ruin  and  dismay.  Its  whole  labor  system  was  disorganized, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  best  men  had  been  killed  or  maimed  in 
battle,  and  still  larger  numbers  of  its  most  progressive  men  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  living  in  the  West  or  North.  The  census  report  of 
1870,  five  years  after  the  war  ended,  showed  a  decline  of  over  two 
billion  dollars  in  the  assessed  value  of  property  as  compared  with  1860. 
Careful  estimates  put  the  money  loss  to  the  South  by  the  war,  count- 
ing the  destruction  of  property  and  taking  some  cognizance  of  the 
losses  due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  labor  system,  at  from  four 
to  five  billion  dollars.     If  the  loss  as  represented  by  the  death  of  so 
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many  of  its  foremost  men  and  the  great  rnsli  West  and  North  just 
after  the  war  be  included,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  say  that  the  war  cost 
the  South  five  billion  dollars.  The  total  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  according  to  the  last  census  is  about 
three  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  some  disaster  which  should  wipe  out  of 
existence  every  manufacturing  enterprise  in  this  country  and  every 
dollar  of  capital  invested,  the  loss  would  be  so  appalling  as  to  stag- 
ger the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  reign  of  terror  and  the 
suffering  which  would  ensue.  Many  years  would  pass  before  any  re- 
covery could  be  expected.  And  yet  this  frightful  condition  and  this 
overpowering  loss  would  be  less  than  the  South  had  to  face  when  it 
laid  down  its  arms  in  1865.  Moreover,  this  loss  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  over  sixty-five  million  people,  who  would  have  every  aid 
that  the  world's  capital  could  render  in  helping  to  overcome  its  effects; 
while  the  South 's  loss  had  to  be  borne  by  less  than  ten  million  people, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  material  assistance  from  the  outside  world 
and  hampered  also  by  political  misrule.  Following  this  came  recon- 
struction and  all  its  train  of  evils ;  and  1880  found  the  South  just  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  recuperation.  At  that  time  and  in  1881  the 
conditions  were  peculiar.  The  South,  scarcely  ready  to  commence  a 
new  life,  was  almost  as  poor  as  in  1865 ;  the  North  and  West  were 
rich  because  of  the  war  and  of  the  enormous  emigration  to  the  West 
and  its  great  development,  controlling  the  finances  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, undergoing  a  marvellous  advancement,  and  flushed  with  prosper- 
ity following  the  great  grain  crops  of  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  and  the 
demand  in  Europe  for  all  our  surplus  grain. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  two  sections  ten  yearp  ago.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  predict  that  the  rate  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  advancement  of  the  South  between  1881 
and  1891  would  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  rest  of  tlie  country.  Such 
a  prophecy  would  have  been  regarded  as  utterlj^  absurd.  Moreover, 
remembering  that  nearly  five  million  immigrants  have  settled  in 
the  West  in  the  last  ten  years  and  that  this  has  been  a  period  of 
an  enormous  advance  in  the  grain  production  of  that  section,  and 
remembering  that  the  South  has  had  no  immigration,  it  would  seem 
entirely  natural  to  assume  that  the  rate  of  agricultural  growth  in 
the  South  since  1881  has  been  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
great  growth  of  the  West  and  North.  The  advance  in  manufac- 
turing   and    mining    interests    has    been   widely    discussed,    but   it 
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could  not,  of  course,  be  expected,  under  these  remarkable  circum- 
stances, that  the  rate  of  their  growth  in  the  South  could  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  North.  Ten  years  ago  one  section  was  poor  and  with 
hardly  a  foundation  laid  for  industrial  development ;  the  other  was 
rich,  with  vast  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  flourishing  and 
rapidly  expanding.  Let  us  look  at  what  the  South  has  accom- 
plished as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  growth  of 
population  in  the  South  since  1880  has  been  almost  wholly  the  natural 
increase;  the  growth  in  the  North  and  West  has  been  swelled  by 
over  five  million  immigrants.  In  1881  the  South  produced  305,008,- 
000  bushels  of  corn,  and  in  1891  635,942,000  bushels,  a  gain  of  over 
230,000,000  bushels,  or  75  percent;  while  the  increase  in  corn  pro- 
duction in  the  balance  of  the  country  in  1891  over  1881  was  71  per 
cent,  or  a  lower  rate  than  the  South.  The  aggregate  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats  in  the  South  in  1891  was  672,459,000  bushels, 
against  404,301,000  bushels  m  1881,  a  gain  of  268,158,000  bushels,  or 
66  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  gain  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  72  per  cent.  In  other  Imes  of  agriculture  the  South 's  growth 
has  been  equally  satisfactory.  In  1881  the  cotton  crop  was  5,456,000 
bales;  in  1891  it  was  about  9,000,000  bales.  On  the  basis  of  prices 
which  prevailed  in  1881,  the  South's  agricultural  products  of  1891 
would  have  been  worth  about  five  hundred  million  dollars  more 
than  the  total  of  1881 ;  but  even  with  the  very  great  decline  in  the 
prices  of  all  commodities,  the  difference  was  about  two  hundred  mill- 
ion dollars  compared  with  1881. 

Eailroad-building,  unless  based  on  speculation,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  good  test  of  the  general  advancement  of  a  country  or  section.  At 
the  end  of  1881  the  South  had  23,811  miles  of  railroad;  at  the  end  of 
1891  it  had  44,805  miles,  a  gain  of  20,994  miles,  or  87  per  cent.  In 
1881  the  mileage  of  the  rest  of  the  country  was  79,332,  and  in  1891  it 
was  122,898  miles,  a  gain  of  43,566,  or  only  56  per  cent,  against  the 
South's  87  per  cent.  Probably  the  most  striking  comparison  that  can 
be  made  to  show  the  growth  of  the  South's  railroad  business  is  based  on 
the  census  figures  of  1880  and  1890.  Comparing  the  richest  and  most 
populous  section  of  the  West,  where  railroad -building  has  been  very 
active,  nearly  18,000  miles  having  been  constructed  in  ten  years,  with 
the  South,  it  is  seen  that  the  relative  progress  of  the  latter  between 
1880  and  1890  has  been  far  ahead  of  that  of  the  former.  In  1880 
eight  Southern  States  had  13,227  miles  of  road,  which  carried  in 
that  year  6,395,074  passengers,  or  less  than  one-third  as  many  as  were 
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carried  on  the  23,588  miles  in  the  Western  group;  whereas  by  1890 
the  number  on  24,955  miles  of  Southern  road  had  reached  over  30,- 
000,000,  nearly  one-half  as  many  as  on  41,299  miles  of  Western  road. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  Southern  roads  increased  369 
per  cent,  and  on  Western  roads  168  per  cent.  The  freight  moved 
increased  in  the  same  way,  the  number  of  tons  handled  having  gained 
247  per  cent  on  the  Southern  roads,  against  115  per  cent  on  the  West- 
ern roads.  The  gain  in  earnings  both  from  passengers  and  freight 
shows  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  South,  but  the  most  remarkable 
point  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of  freight  and  passenger  rates.  In 
this  at  least  the  thickly  settled  West  ought  to  show  lower  rates  and  a 
larger  decrease  between  1880  and  1890  than  the  South;  but  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  managers  of  Southern  railroads,  and  contrary  to 
the  statements  m^ade  by  many  Southern  legislators  who  seek  to  im- 
pose unjust  restrictions  upon  the  railroads,  this  is  not  so. 

In  1880  the  average  receipts  per  mile  per  passenger  were  2.541 
cents  on  Western  roads  and  3.194  cents  on  Southern  roads,  a  differ- 
ence of  .653  cent  in  favor  of  the  former;  in  1890  the  average  in  the 
West  was  2.338  cents  and  in  the  South  2.291  cents,  showing  that 
Southern  roads  are  now  carrying  passengers  at  a  lower  average  rate 
than  Western  roads.  The  decline  in  the  South  was  0.903  cent,  or  28 
per  cent,  and  in  the  West  0.203  cent,  or  8  per  cent.  Ten  years  ago 
the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  on  Western  roads  were  1.369 
cents,  against  1.691  cents  on  the  Southern  roads,  a  difference  against 
the  latter  of  0.322.  By  1890  Southern  roads  had  been  able  to  reduce 
this  average  rate  to  0.926  cent,  a  decline  of  0.765  cent,  or  45  per  cent, 
while  the  decline  in  the  West  had  only  been  0.359  cent,  or  35  per 
cent,  the  average  rate  in  the  latter  section  now  being  a  little  more 
than  in  the  South. 

Looking  at  the  growth  of  the  iron  trade,  we  find  that  in  1881  the 
entire  South  made  only  451,540  tons  of  pig  iron,  the  output  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  that  year  having  been  4,190,024  tons.  In  1891 
the  South  made  1,914,042  tons  and  the  rest  of  the  country  7,359,413 
tons.  Starting  in  1881  with  451,000  tons,  the  South  increased  its  out- 
put by  1891  by  1,460,000  tons,  or  323  per  cent,  against  a  gain  of  78 
per  cent  in  the  North  and  West.  In  1881  the  Nortli  and  West  made 
over  nine  times  as  much  iron  as  the  South ;  in  1891  they  made  less 
than  four  times  as  much.  Ten  years  ago  the  South  was  ahiiost  wholly 
dependent  upon  other  sections  for  its  finished  iron  product,  its  cars, 
locomotives,  engines,  boilers,  agricultural  implements,  etd.     Now  it 
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lias  some  excellent  locomotive-building  works  and  many  car-wheel 
and  axle  foundries  wliich  even  ship  their  product  to  the  leading  rail- 
roads North  and  West,  large  machine  shops,  agricultural  implement 
works,  and  the  finest  and  best-equipped  iron  shipyard  in  the  world, 
which  has  lately  launched  the  largest  iron  steamer  ever  built  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  new  war  vessels.  The  cen- 
sus figures  will  show  that  during  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  New  England  cotton- 
mills  was  21,755,  while  in  Southern  mills  it  was  22,592;  in  the  first 
case  a  gain  of  somewhat  more  than  17  per  cent  and  in  the  second  of 
nearly  185  per  cent.     Superintendent  Porter  lately  said : 

"  The  Southern  States  may  well  be  proud  of  this  magnificent  showing. 
These  States  are  employing  in  their  cotton-mills  nearly  as  many  hands  as  Massa- 
chusetts did  in  1870.  In  the  ten  years  just  closed,  they  have  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  value  of  their  product,  and  have  nearly 
trebled  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  and  the  number  of  their  spindles.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  has  been  greater  in  the  Southern 
States  than  in  New  England." 

The  output  of  coal  from  Southern  mines  in  1891  was  over  twenty- 
three  million  tons,  compared  with  about  six  million  tons  in  1881,  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  gain  than  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
forty  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  with  a  capital  of  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  operation  in  1881  have  grown  to  over  two  hun- 
dred mills,  with  an  investment  of  thirty  million  dollars  or  more ;  of 
phosphate  rock  the  production  in  1891  was  between  six  hundred  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  thousands  tons,  as  compared  with  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  tons  ten  years  ago. 

If  further  examples  or  illustrations  of  the  South's  progress  are 
needed,  they  may  be  found  in  every  line  of  development.  Probably 
no  feature  of  Southern  growth  has  commanded  more  attention  during 
the  last  few  years  than  the  increase  in  business  at  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports.  The  tendency  of  Western  produce  has  been  to  seek 
a  foreign  outlet  through  Southern  ports,  and  so  great  are  the  advan- 
tages of  these  as  compared  with  the  more  northerly  routes  that  the 
business  which  has  been  started  must  of  necessity  grow  rapidly. 
With  Western  grain  and  provisions  added  to  Southern  cotton,  coal, 
and  lumber  passing  through  these  ports,  there  is  a  foundation  for 
large  commercial  cities  at  every  good  Southern  harbor.  Railroad 
construction  is  already  tending  in  that  direction.  The  official  govern- 
ment figures  can  again  be  called  upon  in  behalf  of  the  South.  The 
value  of  exports  from  Southern  ports  in  1881  was  $257,585,401  and  in 
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1891  $349,801,999,  an  increase  of  $92,266,598;  the  value  from  all 
other  United  States  ports  was  $576,013,726  in  1881  and  $620,713,801 
in  1891,  a  gain  of  $44,700,075.  Not  only  did  the  South  gain  36  per 
cent,  against  an  increase  of  only  7.7  per  cent  at  all  other  ports,  but  the 
actual  gain  by  the  former  was  $92,266,598,  as  compared  with  $44,700,- 
075  by  the  latter.  Examining  the  banking  business,  it  is  found  that 
the  South  has  six  hundred  and  forty  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $99,905,405,  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  with  a 
capital  of  $45,010,000,  in  1881,  the  percentage  of  gain  being  very 
much  larger  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  the  advance  has  been  general  as  to  States  and  as  to  all  lines 
of  progress  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  assessed  value  of  property. 
In  1880  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  Southern  States 
was  $2,913,436,095.  By  1891  this  had  increased  to  $4,816,396,896,  a 
gain  of  one  billion  nine  hundred  million  dollars.  The  average  as- 
sessed value  ^er  capita  in  1891  was  $271,  while  in  1880  it  was  $187. 
It  would  only  require  the  same  rate  of  gain  per  capita  and  the  same 
rate  of  increase  in  population  as  during  the  last  ten  years — and 
certainly  these  will  be  maintained — to  give  the  South  a  total  assessed 
value  of  nearly  eight  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  ten  years 
hence.  Summing  "up  in  tabular  form  some  of  the  foregoing  statis- 
tics, we  find  the  following  condensed  showing  of  the  South 's  progress : 

1881.1  1891. 

Assessed  value  of  property  $3,913,436,095  $4,816,396,896 

Assessed  value  of  property  per  capita .. .  $187  $271 

Railroad  mileage 23,811  44,805 

Yield  of  cotton,  bales 5,456,000  9,000,000 

Yield  of  grain,  bushels 404,301,000  672,459,000 

Value  of  chief  agricultural  products $749,000,000  $926,000,000 

Coal  mined,  tons 6,000,000  23,000,000 

Pig  iron  produced,  tons 451,540  1,914,000 

Phosphate  rock,  tons 266,000  About  650,000 

Capital  invested  in  cotton-seed-oil  mills. .  $3,504,000  $30,000,000 

Number  of  national  banks 223  640 

Capital  of  national  banks $45,010,000  $99,905,405 

Exports  from  Southern  ports $257,535,000  $349,801,000 

The  past  ten  years  have  only  served  to  show  the  possibilities  of  South- 
ern advancement.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  elaborate  the 
facts  which  prove  that  the  growth  of  the  whole  country  necessitates  and 
will  insure  even  greater  progress  in  the  South  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  the 
next  ten  years  will  about  equal  the  present  population  of  the  entire 
*  In  a  few  cases  these  figures  are  for  1880. 
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fourteen  Soutliern  States.  The  growth  in  manufactures  is  illustrated 
bj  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in 
1890  over  1880  was  more  than  the  total  capital  so  invested  in  1870. 
The  steady  growth  in  the  consumption  of  iron  will  demand  an  in- 
crease in  production  sufficient  to  require  the  building  of  at  least  as 
many  furnaces  in  the  South  in  the  next  ten  years  as  have  been  built  in 
the  past  ten.  These  facts  and  many  more  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  reader  will  show  that  even  if  the  South  maintain  only  an 
equal  rate  of  growth  with  the  country  at  large,  it  will  accomplish  far 
more  between  1890  and  1900  than  it  did  between  1880  and  1890,  while 
in  all  probability  its  rate  of  growth  during  this  decade  will,  as  during 
the  previous  one,  exceed  the  rate  of  growth  in  nearly  all  lines  of  de- 
velopment of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Coincident  with  very  rapid  industrial  progress  and  with  increase 
in  population  and  wealth  in  any  community  there  is  invariably  more 
or  less  speculation  in  real  estate.  No  section  of  the  country  is  free 
from  this.  For  many  years  the  West  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
real-estate  operators,  and  the  whole  country  was  flooded  with  the  stories 
of  the  marvellous  increase  in  town-lot  values  as  grain  fields  or  forests 
were  almost  in  a  day  transformed  into  booming  towns.  Throughout 
the  great  West  there  are  many  sad  monuments  of  blasted  hopes  in 
deserted  towns  that  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  their  founders; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  magnificent  cities,  such  as  Denver, 
Omaha,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Spokane  Falls,  Duluth,  Tacoma,  and 
dozens  of  others,  whose  phenomenal  growth  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  work  of  the  real-estate  "  boomer."  When  the  South  commenced 
to  develop,  the  real-estate  operators  turned  their  attention  this  way. 
The  Southern  people,  who  had  heretofore  been  great  speculators  in 
cotton,  now  became  speculators  in  corner  lots,  first  in  Birmingham 
and  then  in  Anniston,  Sheffield,  and  other  places. 

The  fever  of  speculation  excited  by  the  marvellous  advance  in 
values  in  Birmingham  when  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day,  and  when 
the  stock  of  the  chief  land  company  there  rose  from  $100,  the  par 
value,  to  $4,500  a  share,  based  on  dividends  in  one  year  of  2,200  per 
cent,  spread  to  several  other  Southern  States.  This  excitement  was 
checked  by  the  collapse  that  followed  the  Baring  failure ;  and  because 
the  corner-lot  booming  and  the  founding  of  new  towns  have  tem- 
porarily ceased,  many  people  wrongly  imagine  that  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  South  has  received  a  severe  blow.  On  the  contrary, 
the  future  development  of  the  Soath  will  be  on  a  sounder  basis  and 
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on  a  broader  scale  by  reason  of  the  lessons  learned  since  the  panic  of 
1890.  The  solid  industrial  interests  of  this  section  have  stood  the 
strain  in  a  way  to  command  nniversal  attention  and  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  claims  made  as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  South. 
The  fact  that  the  largest  iron  company  in  Alabama,  which  is  also 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  earned  more  money  during  its  last 
fiscal  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
depression  in  iron,  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  iron  men  every- 
where ;  and  when  a  revival  in  business  comes  to  the  country  at  large, 
capital  will  seek  the  South  as  never  before,  because  of  the  vitality 
displayed  by  its  iron  and  other  industrial  interests  during  the  last  two 
years.  In  addition  to  the  depression  which  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  business  world  since  the  Baring  failure,  the  South  has  had  to  suffer 
from  an  overproduction  of  cotton,  resulting  in  very  low  and  unprofita- 
ble prices.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  soon  regulates  itself,  and 
will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  has  already  driven  Southern 
farmers  to  the  cultivation  of  larger  food  crops.  Present  indications 
point  to  very  large  grain  crops  in  the  South,  and  a  cotton  crop  suffi- 
ciently small  to  insure  much  better  prices  than  those  of  last  year. 
With  these  indications  realized  in  the  fall,  Southern  farmers  will  be 
more  prosperous  than  for  many  years. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  for  the  public  to  charge  the  present 
financial  troubles  of  several  Southern  railroads  to  lack  of  business. 
The  South  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  To 
Wall  Street  speculators  who  for  years  have  manipulated  the  securities 
of  these  roads  to  their  own  personal  gain  must  be  charged  their  bank- 
ruptcy. In  no  way,  probably,  can  this  be  more  clearly  seen  than  by 
contrasting  the  management  and  its  results  of  these  now  bankrupt 
roads  with  those  of  such  roads  as  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
While  others  were  operated  from  Wall  Street  and  made  the  founda- 
tion for  new  issues  of  securities  almost  without  number,  these  were 
being  managed  in  the  interest  of  their  stockholders  and  of  the  country 
tributary  to  them  and  without  Wall  Street  manipulations.  The  Wall 
Street  roads  were  driven  into  bankruptcy,  the  others  have  prospered 
and  they  have  made  prosperous  the  country  along  their  lines.  Let 
the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs,  and  not  on  the  South. 

KiCHARD  II.  Edmonds. 
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After  years  of  peace,  without  special  complaint  from  any  portion 
of  the  country,  the  Eepublicans  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  deliber- 
ately offered  and  urged  legislation  now  commonly  known  as  the  Force 
Bill.  The  people  in  the  fall  of  1890,  at  the  ballot-box,  repudiated 
both  the  party  and  the  issue.  Still  the  bill  was  pressed  in  the  Senate, 
and  with  a  desperate  effort  most  of  the  Eepublican  senators  sought  to 
make  it  a  law.  The  Eepublican  party  now  presents  a  candidate  for 
President  who  has  approved  the  measure,  a  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent whose  newspaper  labored  for  its  passage,  and  a  platform  which 
practically  gives  it  an  indorsement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear 
that  a  Force  Bill  is  before  the  American  people.  They  must  decide 
upon  its  desirability  at  the  polls  in  November. 

The  same  men  who  prepared  and  supported  the  old  Force  Bill  of 
1890  and  1891  will  have  charge  of  the  new  Force  Bill  in  1893  and 
1894.  It  is  just  to  infer  that  their  new  Force  Bill  will  be  similar  to 
their  old  Force  Bill.  The  Force  Bill  of  1890-91  embraced  a  scheme 
for  the  appointment  of  supervisors  who  were  to  control  Congressional 
elections.  They  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  circuit  courts  and  to  be 
backed  by  deputy  United  States  marshals.  The  original  bill  gave 
them  authority  to  visit  private  residences  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion, to  inquire  of  wives  and  daughters  about  husbands  and  fathers 
concerning  politics,  nativity,  residence,  and  anything  else  which  the 
supervisors  might  think  related  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  super- 
visors could  also  carry  on  this  mission,  deputy  marshals  to  aid  the 
enforced  examinations  of  women  of  families,  while  the  men  were  away 
from  home.  This  plan  of  supervision  could  be  brought  into  any  dis- 
trict in  the  Union  on  the. application  of  one  hundred  men;  and  the 
number  of  officers,  not  including  deputy  marshals,  who  could  then 
take  charge  of  the  district  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred. What  district  is  there  where  there  are  not  one  hundred  men  so 
far  below  the  standard  of  manhood  as  to  ask  for  supervisors,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  supervisors  themselves?  The  circuit 
judge  would  first  appoint  his  chief  supervisor,  and  this  man  could 
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practically  organize  the  rest.     The  local  authorities  all  over  the  dis- 
trict would  then  yield  to  this  man  and  his  associates. 

This  is  a  scheme  to  destroy  home  rule  and  local  control.  It  is  based 
either  upon  the  idea  that  the  people  cannot  be  trusted  and  that  one 
man  is  far  better  than  the  people,  or  it  is  a  plan  by  which  one  man 
may  organize  a  set  of  partisans  to  work  in  all  elections.  It  is  either 
undemocratic  and  unrepublican,  a  blow  at  popular  government,  a  tre- 
mendous stride  toward  centralization  and  imperialism,  or  it  is  a  delib- 
erate plan  to  use  officers  of  the  Government  as  an  electioneering  posse 
in  behalf  of  a  particular  party,  to  furnish  them  means  to  prepare  for  a 
fraudulent  election,  and  then  to  complete  the  work  through  a  board  of 
canvassers,  who  are  to  declare  the  desired  result  and  certify  to  it. 
Such  an  invasion  of  popular  rights  must  be  repulsive  alike  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 

Indeed,  the  New  York  convention  ratified  our  National  Constitu- 
tion in  full  confidence  that  until  amendments  might  be  adopted  "the 
Congress  will  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation  in  the  State  respecting 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  or  rep 
resentatives,  unless  the  legislature  of  this  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance 
be  incapable  of  making  the  same;  and  that  in  those  cases  such  power 
will  only  be  exercised  until  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  make 
provision  in  the  premises."  The  conventions  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Khode  Island  also  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  similar  declarations  on  this  subject.  The  debates 
upon  the  Lodge  Bill  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never  contemplated  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  as  that  which  the  Eepublican  candidates  now 
indorse. 

The  Force  Bill  if  put  into  operation  throughout  the  entire  country 
would  cost  not  less  than  $10,000,000  for  every  election,  and  would 
bring  upon  the  people  an  additional  force  of  about  350,000  office-hold- 
ers. It  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  scheme  to  enable  a 
favored  class,  after  collecting  more  money  from  the  masses  than  the 
wants  of  the  Government  require,  to  spend  it  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating themselves  in  power.  Such  a  law  once  put  into  operation 
would  bring  a  protest  from  all  over  the  land,  but  once  having  been 
enacted  the  protest  would  be  of  little  value,  for  the  supervisors  and 
canvassers  could  easily  perpetuate  the  political  power  of  those  who 
occupied  the  offices,  despite  the  action  of  the  voters  at  the  polls.     It 
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cannot  be  possible  that  tbe  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  West  will 
suffer  such  a  system  to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  measure  insist  that  it  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  Negroes  of  the  South.  In  truth,  no  greater  calamity  could 
befall  the  Negroes  than  such  legislation.  Their  hope  of  development 
rests  upon  the  kind  feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  two  races  in 
the  South,  which  is  constantly  increasing  to  the  benefit  of  the  Ne- 
groes as  outside  interference  decreases.  An  impartial  student  of  the 
situation  in  the  South  must  see  that  the  Negro's  progress,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  financial,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  everywhere  been 
dependent  upon  and  proportioned  to  the  lack  of  friction  between  him  • 
self  and  his  white  neighbor.  The  darkest  hour  of  the  history  of  the 
race  was  during  the  period  when  the  Negroes  were  controlled  and  led 
by  men  who  knew  little  about  them,  and  who  controlled  them  by 
playing  upon  their  prejudices  against  the  white  men  who  had  been 
their  masters. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  upon  the 
race  problem,  I  must  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present  relation  of 
the  two  races  in  the  South  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to 
it.  Immediately  after  the  war,  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  white 
men  of  the  South  left  dead  upon  the  battle-fields,  the  rest  found 
their  slaves  free  and  with  the  right  to  vote.  They  found  them  also 
led  by  the  worst  class  of  Southern  whites,  and  by  men  from  other 
sections  who  had  come  into  the  South  solely  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
control  of  the  Negroes  to  see  what  could  be  made  by  using  them. 
The  bulk  even  of  the  whites  were  disfranchised,  and  the  designing 
leaders  of  the  Negroes,  luring  this  kind  but  credulous  race  on  with  false 
promises,  aroused  in  them  the  bitterest  hostility  toward  their  former 
owners,  and  took  them  like  flocks  of  sheep  to  the  polls  to  vote  into 
office  incompetent  and  dishonest  men.  For  several  years  this  condi- 
tion continued,  but  broken  promises  and  disappointed  hopes  began  to 
create  among  the  Negroes  distrust  of  their  white  allies,  and  with  it 
they  ceased  taking  much  interest  in  elections.  For  this  reason  they 
stopped  voting  b}^  the  thousands.  In  1870  the  Negroes  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  on  the  day  when  they  were  made  free,  and  they 
began  to  turn  again  for  counsel  and  assistance  to  those  who  before 
1865  had  provided  for  them.  This  change  of  affairs  soon  threw  their 
worthless  leaders  out  of  power,  and  by  1877  every  Southern  State  was 
controlled  by  the  white  people.  Another  elemicnt  of  aid  to  the  white 
people  in  obtaining  control  of  their  local  affairs  was  the  fact  that  the 
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Negroes  naturally  scattered.  Many  of  them  moved  from  tlie  South- 
ern into  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  the  whites  were  in- 
creased in  number  by  immigration  from  those  sections.  Those  who 
came  South  for  business  and  not  for  political  purposes  took  the  side 
of  the  resident  whites. 

During  the  time  that  white  people  were  struggling  to  obtain  control 
of  their  local  affairs  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  incompetent 
and  dishonest  who  were  impoverishing  the  country  by  misrule  and 
by  robbery,  the  friction  which  existed  between  the  two  races  pre- 
vented any  serious  consideration  of  a  final  solution  of  the  race  prob- 
lem. With  the  change,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  white  people  began 
fully  to  realize  the  importance  to  the  South  of  the  mental  and  moral 
growth,  of  this  new  factor  in  political  and  practical  affairs.  The  Ne- 
groes having  become  free  men  and  voters,  constituting,  as  they  did,  the 
bulk  of  the  labor  of  the  South,  if  the  South  was  to  grow  rich  the  net 
product  of  Negro  labor  must  be  increased.  Free  from  the  necessity 
of  enforced  labor,  they  must  be  inspired  with  a  willingness  and  desire 
to  work.  They  must  be  taught  economy  and  industry;  and  for  a 
number  of  years  past  the  most  intelligent  white  people  of  the  South  have 
exercised  more  and  more  their  influence  for  the  development  of  the 
Negro.  Local  schools  supported  voluntarily  by  taxation  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  white  people  are  being  used  to  improve  the  race. 

This  condition  of  affairs  exists  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  I  have  no  doubt  in  most  parts  of  the  entire  South.  Here  the 
Negro  now  turns  to  his  Democratic  white  friends  for  assistance  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  to  build  his  home  on,  or  to  buy  his  little  farm,  or  to  help 
make  his  crop ;  and  this  help  is  given  more  and  more  cheerfully  as 
the  last  recollection  of  the  conflict  of  1870  is  removed  from  memory. 
In  local  politics,  party  nominations  are  now  seldom  made.  The  Negro 
is  given  an  equal  voice  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  municipal  affairs.  In  many  Southern  cities  there 
have  been  no  party  nominations  for  years.  At  Atlanta  I  do  not  recall 
one  for  more  than  ten  years.  Mayors,  aldermen,  and  councilmen  are 
voted  for  without  regard  to  politics ;  and  if  a  citizens'  ticket  is  put  out, 
the  best  classes  of  Negroes,  especially  the  property-holders,  join  those 
of  the  whites  interested  in  good  government  to  make  up  and  to  elect 
a  ticket.  In  1870  there  was  not  a  Negro  child  in  the  public  schools 
of  Atlanta.  To-day  there  are  nearly  2,500  in  the  grammar  schools, 
the  schools  being  supported  chiefly  by  the  taxes  voluntarily  imposed 

by  the  white  people  upon  their  own  pro})erty.     Not  only  is  every 
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facility  given  them  to  vote,  but  the  tendency  is,  with  the  subsidence 
of  race  feeling,  to  avoid  nominations,  leaving  every  voter  an  equal 
right  to  exercise  his  choice  on  election  day.  In  1870  practically  no 
property  was  held  in  Georgia  by  Negroes ;  to-day  they  pay  taxes  upon 
$14,196,735  of  property,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  acquired 
since  1880.  Any  honest  man,  knowing  the  facts,  will  admit  that  with 
complete  freedom  in  this  section  from  outside  interference  the  race 
problem  is  solving  itself  by  pleasanter  relations,  by  the  substantial 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  whites  to  do  all  possible,  both 
personally  and  through  legislation,  to  develop  the  Negroes.  With  an 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  constantly  in  the  court-houses  of 
Georgia,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  litiga- 
tion the  Negroes'  rights  are  absolutely  protected. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  desirable  as  it  certainly  is,  can  be  main- 
tained only  where  friction  is  avoided  between  the  two  races ;  for  with 
the  indication  of  an  aggressive  struggle  between  them,  the  influence 
of  those  whites  who  might  desire  to  continue  legislation  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  Negro  would  cease.  The  mass  of  whites, 
their  prejudices  reinflamed,  would  not  follow  the  conservative  men  of 
their  own  race.  It  is  by  the  influence  of  the  more  intelligent  whites 
that  the  best  legislation  and  the  best  help  can  be  given.  It  is  through 
the  influence  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Negroes  upon  their  own 
race  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  by  them  of  this  help.  If  the  South 
be  let  alone,  conditions  will  continue  to  improve  until  every  right  will 
be  conceded  to  the  Negro  and  all  justice  enforced  in  his  behalf. 

The  Southern  people  are  emotional.  Aroused  by  antagonism,  they 
are  determined  and  aggressive.  Appealed  to  as  a  matter  of  justice  in 
behalf  of  a  weaker  race,  they  are  kind  and  generous,  forbearing  and 
sympathetic.  Nothing  has  been  more  common  for  the  past  few  years 
in  Georgia  than  to  see  the  governors  of  the  State  present  at  Negro 
colleges  or  churches,  aiding  by  word  and  counsel  those  Negroes  who 
are  seeking  to  help  develop  their  race.  Ex-Governor  Gordon,  the  chiv- 
alrous soldier,  for  four  years  worked  enthusiastically  to  that  end.  The 
present  executive,  Governor  Northen,  does  the  same  thing  to-day. 
They  and  several  of  their  predecessors  have  been  heartily  supported 
by  many  others,  urging  sympathy  and  aid  from  the  whites  toward  the 
development  of  the  Negroes.  A  public  sentiment  is  being  aroused  by 
those  high  in  office  doing  all  possible  to  develop  the  Negro,  upon 
whom,  in  part,  the  national  prosperity  of  the  South  mast  depend,  and 
to  help  build  him  up  for  a  higher  and  better  service  of  citizenship. 
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This  effort  is  more  surely  securing  for  him  all  that  the  law  allows  at 
the  ballot-box,  both  in  local  and  national  elections,  than  could  be 
secured  by  double  the  number  of  supervisors  and  canvassing  boards 
provided  by  the  Force  Bill.  Besides,  a  voice  in  local  elections  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  Negro  than  in  national  elections.  In  local 
elections  it  helps  his  school  facilities,  his  standing  before  courts  and 
juries,  and  his  position  generally  in  the  place  of  his  home.  His  vote 
in  national  elections  could  only  be  of  more  service  to  him  if  cast  with 
the  Democratic  party ;  a  high  tariff  lessens  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  If 
it  be  said  that  Georgia  treats  the  Negro  with  more  liberality  than  other 
Southern  States,  my  argument  is  strengthened.  Georgia  first  was  freed 
from  outside  interference  and  given,  therefore,  more  time  to  work  oK 
friction  between  the  races,  through  the  free  action  of  her  own  people. 

Everything  is  now  favorable ;  but  suppose  a  Force  Bill  were  passed. 
What  a  change  would  be  made !  There  would  be  in  Georgia  about 
six  thousand  supervisors,  besides  deputy  marshals  and  canvassing 
boards,  whose  business  under  the  bill  would  be  to  stir  up  the  ignorant 
Negroes,  to  arouse  in  their  breasts  prejudices  against  their  white  neigh- 
bors, to  fill  their  minds  with  political  aspirations;  in  a  word,  to  put 
them  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  feverish  excitement  and  make  them 
unwilling  and  unfit  for  labor.  This  conduct  would  not  affect  those 
Negroes  who  have  succeeded  in  accumulating  property;  it  would  not 
affect  the  best  of  the  race,  but  it  would  destroy  their  influence  over 
the  rest.  It  would  check  their  efforts  to  make  them  honest,  economi- 
cal, and  industrious.  What  condition  would  result?  Conscious  of 
this  change  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes,  the  white  people  would  resume 
their  old  plan  of  strict  nominations  in  local  affairs.  The  municipal, 
the  county,  and  the  legislative  officers  would  again  be  selected  by  party 
or  color-line  nominations,  which  would  exclude  all  local  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  Negroes,  except  in  a  few  counties  where  they  would 
be  able  to  select  their  own  candidates.  Office-holders  representing 
the  consolidated  white  vote,  brought  together  by  Negro  antagonism, 
would  be  a  natural  result.  The  influence  of  the  most  intelligent  whites 
in  favor  of  Negro  schools  and  legislation  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Negro  would  be  lost  in  the  bitterness  which  the  differences 
would  engender.  The  Negro  himself  would  be  thrown  back  where 
he  was  in  1870.  The  prejudices  inspired  would  seriously  injure  the 
labor  of  the  South. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  is  produced  largely  by  Negro  labor. 
That  a  Force  Bill  would  materially  affect  this  crop  is  abundantly  shown 
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by  going  back  to  the  condition  which  existed  in  1869  and  1870,  and 
by  seeing  how  small  the  product  of  the  cotton  fields  was  then.  A 
commercial  shock  would  be  given  to  the  entire  South.  This  will 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  Southern  people  to  protect  them  from  this  re- 
sult. It  is  to  show  how  men  in  the  North  and  West  will  feel  this 
shock  almost  as  much  as  we  should  feel  it  in  the  South. 

Large  quantities  of  money  have  been  invested  in  the  South  from 
the  North  and  from  the  West,  both  by  direct  purchases  of  land  and 
by  loans  upon  Southern  securities.  The  shock  which  the  Force  Bill 
would  produce  upon  the  resources  of  the  South  would  doubtless  lessen 
by  one-half  the  value  of  these  investments.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
great  product  of  the  South  is  cotton.  This  is  sold  and  the  money  is 
spent  in  the  North  and  the  West.  The  merchants  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  North  supply  the  South  with  clothing  and  nearly  all  of 
the  materials  used  in  every-day  life.  The  farmers  of  the  West  supply 
the  South  with  grain,  meat,  and  stock.  The  South  is  a  commercial 
part  of  the  Union.  She  is  dependent  upon  the  North  and  West ;  and 
as  she  depends  upon  them  they  commercially  depend  upon  her.  Strike 
down  the  progress  of  the  one,  and  you  cripple  the  progress  of  the 
others.  Destroy  the  growth,  harass  the  business,  lessen  the  crops  of 
the  South,  by  renewing  the  intense  hostility  between  the  races  (and 
a  Force  Bill  would  surely  do  it),  and  for  years  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  North  and  the  agriculturists  of  the  West  would  suffer 
along  with  us  from  the  blows  they  had  helped  to  deal  directly  to  us, 
indirectly  to  themselves.  That  such  a  calamity  may  be  avoided  should 
be  the  earnest  hope  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  our  common  country. 

Hoke  Smith. 


LITERATUKE   AS   A   CAREER. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  speak 
of  things  as  they  obtain  in  my  country.  And  perhaps  a  few  words  of 
explanation  may  be  accepted  as  regards  the  comparison  which  I  have 
to  make  between  literature  as  a  profession  and  the  other  recognized  pro- 
fessions. The  distinguishing  points  about  the  recognized  professions 
— including  the  church,  the  law,  medicine,  the  services,  education,  and 
certain  branches  of  science — are  these:  1.  The  pay  is  regulated.  In 
the  services,  in  education,  and  in  science  it  is  by  way  of  salary,  and 
that  not  high ;  in  law  and  medicine,  by  way  of  fixed  fee  and  regulated 
scale  of  charges — those  not  high.  So  that  though  there  are  very  great 
prizes  in  these  professions,  they  are  few  in  number.  Those  who 
enter  the  professions  do  so,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  to  become  rich.  2.  The  regulation  of  the  pay  means 
that  there  is  no  fighting  for  money,  no  ignoble  cutting  down  and  un- 
derselling. This  is  an  enormous  advantage.  The  professions  are  in- 
dependent. 8.  All  professions  are  fenced  about  with  a  high  wall.  No 
one  can  enter  without  passing  a  severe  series  of  examinations,  the 
preparation  for  which '  costs  a  large  sum  of  money  and  keeps  the  can- 
didate at  study  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  4.  The 
prizes  of  professions — the  honors — those  of  bishop,  judge,  solicitor- 
general,  lord  chancellor,  general,  the  order  of  the  Bath,  a  peerage 
— fall  as  a  rule  to  the  best  men.  5.  All  the  professions  have  their 
central  body,  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  craft,  admits  candi- 
dates on  examination^  excludes  unworthy  members  and  prohibits  them 
from  practising. 

Now,  with  these  facts  before  us  for  comparison,  let  us  take  the 
profession  of  letters:  In  the  first  place,  any  one  who  chooses  may 
enter  this  profession.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  any  one  out.  If  the 
strictest  examinations  were  devised  in  order  to  hedge  it  round,  some 
young  fellow  in  some  country  paper  would  write  in  disregard  of  them 
and  would  take  the  world  by  storm.  It  is  anybody's  profession — no 
college,  institute,  or  academy  can  close  its  doors — all  the  world  can  come 
in.     Again,  in  any  other  profession  there  is  a  common  standard  of  good 
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work.  In  literature  there  is  a  kind — without  doubt  the  highest  kind — 
which  pleases  the  refinement  of  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  who  pos- 
sess the  highest  culture  possible.  That  is  a  very  rare  kind.  There 
are  not  a  dozen  living  writers  of  our  language  who  quite  satisfy  the 
standard  of  this  small  class.  But  there  are  lower  standards — those 
which  appeal  to  the  better  class,  the  class  whose  literary  taste  is  not 
so  keen,  so  subtle,  as  that  of  the  first  class,  yet  is  sound  and  whole- 
some. And  there  are  lower  standards  and  lower  still,  till  we  reach 
the  depths  of  the  penny  novelette,  the  journal  which  is  a  scrap-book, 
the  halfpenny  sheet  of  ballads.  Yet  it  is  all  literature,  the  literature 
of  the  nation,  the  literature  of  the  people,  from  highest  to  lowest.  At 
no  point  on  this  ladder  of  printed  sheets  can  one  stop  and  say,  "  Here 
literature  ends." 

The  ever-open  door  of  literature  is  sometimes  considered  an  en- 
couragement. In  a  sense  it  is.  No  one  can  be  kept  out.  That  seems 
a  great  thing.  Every  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  voice  and  a  thing  to 
say  may  say  it  if  he  pleases.  Many  think  so  daily  and  essay  to  speak, 
yet  never  get  a  hearing.  In  another  sense  it  is  a  discouragement,  be- 
cause this  very  freedom  makes  it  so  much  more  difiicult  to  consider 
literature  as  a  profession.  Formerly  there  was  a  school  of  prophets ; 
the  greatest  attention  was  paid  at  that  school  to  style,  to  the  right 
balance  of  the  verses,  and  to  the  rules  of  composition.  Yet  there  was 
no  safety  for  the  school ;  every  now  and  then  a  man  came  out  of 
Gilead  clothed  in  a  sheepskin,  and,  without  any  attention  at  all  to  style 
and  rules,  led  all  the  people  after  him.  And  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 
Yet  one  would  not  break  up  that  school.  It  did  good  work.  Such  a 
school  might  still  do  good  work.  The  most  important  function  of  the 
French  Academy  has  not  been  to  make  its  dictionary,  but  to  maintain 
literature  on  the  same  level  as  other  liberal  professions ;  to  rank  its  fol- 
lowers with  those  who  follow  scholarship ;  to  make  its  leaders  officially 
the  equals  of  judges,  barristers,  physicians.  When  we  succeed  in 
getting  such  an  institution  in  Great  Britain,  we  shall  take  the  first 
step  toward  securing  for  literature  a  general  recognition  of  its  position 
as  a  profession.  Other  advantages  may  perhaps  follow;  this  seems 
to  me  the  first  and  the  most  important. 

Meantime,  anybody  who  can  may  enter  the  profession.  Its  follow- 
ers are  scattered  units ;  there  is  no  cohesion,  no  combination  among 
them  for  their  material  interests ;  every  man  manages  his  own  affairs 
for  himself  as  best  he  can.  That  is  to  say,  he  cannot  manage  them  at 
all,  because  the  elements,  the  principles  of  his  business   have  been 
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carefully  concealed  from  him.  He  is  helpless.  Even  in  the  rare  cases 
of  assured  success  he  is  absolutely  helpless.  The  literary  papers  en- 
courage this  helplessness ;  they  enlarge  upon  the  generosity  of  pub- 
lishers, ignoring  the  fact  that  this  so-called  "  generosity  "  reduces  the 
poet  to  the  condition  of  a  mendicant  dependent  on  the  doles  of  his 
master  1  A  London  publisher  died  the  other  day,  and  the  papers  have 
since  been  full  of  his  '* generosity  "  and  his  "liberality."  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  in  a  community  of  business  men  this  sort  of  talk 
should  still  be  continued?  In  what  other  line  of  intellectual  work 
would  a  man  submit  without  indignation  to  be  considered  a  workman 
without  rights,  a  mendicant,  a  helpless  dependent,  the  mere  recipient 
of  bounty  and  charity?  Can  one. figure  the  physician  standing  hat  in 
hand  before  his  patient — "  Oh,  sir,  this  is  too  much !  You  are  in- 
deed generous!  Heaven  itself  will  bless —  Another  shilling?  The 
starting  tear  betrays  the  grateful  heart."  Or  a  barrister?  Or  a  solici- 
tor? Or  a  clergyman?  It  is  ridiculous.  Yet  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  get 
his  affairs  put  upon  a  proper  business  basis  is  resented  by  the  agent  as 
if  it  were  the  greatest  insult  possible  and  as  if  the  property  belonged  to 
him — indeed,  he  generally  makes  it  his  own — instead  of  to  its  creator. 

All  the  other  professions  have  their  central  college  or  their  in- 
stitute, which  is  maintained  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  interests  of  its  own  profession.  What  has  the  calling 
of  letters?  The  "Eoyal  Society  of  Literature  "  is  a  small  decaying 
association  which  meets  occasionally  for  the  reading  of  papers.  I  sup- 
pose its  own  members  would  not  claim  for  it  that  it  does  anything  or 
tries  to  do  anything  at  all  for  literature.  The  "  Eoyal  Literary  Fund  " 
relieves  writers  who  are  in  difficulties ;  it  is  indeed  doing  invaluable 
work,  but  only  in  this  direction.  There  is  the  "  Society  of  Authors  ": 
until  the  last  year  or  two  it  was  a  very  small  society,  though  with 
ambitious  aims ;  it  is  now  growing  powerful  and  its  aims  are  grown 
more  ambitious.  There  are  even  hopes  that  this  society  will  ulti- 
mately do  for  literature  what  the  Inns  of  Court  do  for  law  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  does  for  the  medical  profession;  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  will  be  powerful  enough  to  regulate  by  fixed  principles 
the  management  of  literary  property ;  that  it  will  be  disgraceful  for  a 
man  of  letters  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  society;  that  by  its  influence 
literature  in  every  branch  will  take  its  j)lace  as  a  recognized  and  hon- 
orable profession. 

The  greatest  discouragement  to  literature  at  the  present  moment — 
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the  cardinal  discouragement — is  tlie  want  of  fixed  principles  as  regards 
the  management.  This  it  is  which  makes  every  man  who  writes  a 
book  dread  above  all  things  making  his  own  business  arrangements.  He 
does  not  know  what  the  agreement  should  be;  he  hates  to  seem  exor- 
bitant and  grasping ;  his  very  soul  loathes  the  attitude  of  a  mendicant. 
The  other  man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  these  emotions,  watches 
him,  waits  for  his  chance,  speaks  smooth  things,  hopes  success, 
hints  at  great  risks  and  dangers,  suggests  his  own  magnanimity 
in  undertaking  these  risks,  and  at  the  right  moment,  the  critical 
moment,  proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  he  will  get  nine-tenths 
of  the  proceeds.  The  author  signs,  half -ashamed  of  himself,  half- 
conscious  of  trickery,  but  above  all  things  anxious  to  have  his  book 
published.  When  the  accounts  come  in  he  is  mad,  but  then  it  is  too 
late.  This  little  comedy  is  enacted  with  nearly  every  book  that  is 
published.  The  publisher  considers  nothing  but  the  getting  of  the 
property  into  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  terms ;  the  author,  helpless 
and  ignorant,  yet  suspicious  and  resentful,  yields  up  his  property  as 
meekly  as  a  cow  yields  up  her  milk.  No  worker  in  the  world,  not 
even  the  needlewoman,  is  more  helpless,  more  ignorant,  more  cruelly 
sweated  than  the  author.  Therefore  in  a  country,  like  Great  Britain, 
of  trade  and  business,  that  is,  of  enterprise,  struggle,  and  battle ;  in  a 
country,  like  ours,  where  honor  of  all  kinds  is  rightly  bestowed  upon 
the  victorious,  contempt  is  the  lot  of  the  author.  Contempt  must  in- 
deed be  the  lot  of  those  who  are  never  victorious,  whose  spoils  are 
always  taken  from  them,  who  cannot  combine,  cannot  fight,  cannot 
defend  their  own  property. 

So  far,  it  must  be  owned,  we  have  not  discovered  many  encour- 
agements to  the  literary  life.  Let  us  continue  to  dwell  a  little  longer 
upon  the  discouragements.  This  contempt  of  letters  is  often  vehe- 
mently denied.  Yet,  in  Great  Britain,  it  exists  deep  down  in  the 
national  heart — not  contempt  for  the  work,  understand;  if  that  were 
so,  then,  indeed,  of  all  mankind  we  should  be  the  most  miserable. 
The  contempt  is  for  the  men  who  produce  that  work.  Consider,  there 
grows  up  gradually,  in  the  course  of  generations,  for  every  profession, 
a  spectre,  a  phantom,  an  image,  with  outlines  more  or  less  dim,  yet  in 
its  general  details  plain  to  see  and  to  understand.  To  the  judge,  the 
barrister,  the  solicitor,  the  physician,  the  general  practitioner,  to  every 
kind  of  trade,  belongs  its  own  phantom.  The  newer  lines  of  work — 
those  of  journalist,  engineer,  electrician,  physicist — have  not  yet  devel- 
oped their  spectres:  they  will  gradually  arise  and  take  shape.     What 
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is  the  spectre  of  the  literary  man?  It  is  that  of  a  creature  wholly  in- 
capable of  conducting  business  of  any  kind ;  one  whose  opinion  on 
any  subject  is  not  worth  anything ;  that  of  one  not  practical ;  who 
cannot  be  trusted ;  who  is  a  fool  as  to  his  own  affairs ;  who  allows 
himself  to  be  plundered  and  robbed,  a  creature  in  every  relation  of 
life  foolish  and  contemptible,  who  yet  produces  things  which  the  world 
loves  to  receive  and  to  read.  This  man — which  the  world  does  not 
consider — this  man  so  unpractical  and  so  foolish,  actually  guides, 
leads,  teaches,  inspires,  delights,  admonishes  the  world;  this  man, 
whose  opinion  cannot  be  trusted,  teaches  the  world  what  opinions  it 
should  hold.  Yet  it  is  all  true :  he  is  contemptible  because  he  cannot 
manage  his  own  affairs,  and  he  cannot  do  this  because  that  manage- 
ment has  been  carefully  concealed  from  him  hitherto  by  his  own  agent. 

This  contempt,  I  repeat,  is  denied  as  often  as  it  is  asserted.  That  is 
because  the  contempt  for  the  workman  is  one  thing  and  admiration  for 
his  work  is  another.  Yet  if  any  doubt  the  contempt,  let  them  con- 
sider the  language  and  ideas  of  leading  articles  on  the  subject;  I  say 
leading  articles,  because  there  is  nothing  that  more  vividly  and  more 
truly  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  day.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  call 
the  writing  tribe  contemptible  in  so  many  words,  but  they  do  always 
speak  of  them  as  naturally  dependent,  not  on  their  work,  but  on  their 
publishers.  For  instance,  there  are  few  men  in  England  of  broader 
mind  than  the  editor  of  the  "  Spectator."  Yet  even  he,  in  a  note 
written  a  few  weeks  ago,  spoke  of  the  publisher  as  formerly  the  patron 
of  literature — which  he  never  has  been — and  of  that  "  old  position  " 
as  "  fine  and  gracious."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  fine  and  gracious  for  the 
author  to  be  a  dependent  and  a  mendicant!  Now,  this  has  always 
been,  outside  the  literary  life,  the  prevailing  estimate. 

Again,  there  happened  five  years  ago  a  thing  which  Americans 
will  hardly  believe — I  have  mentioned  it  already,  but  I  repeat  it  be- 
cause it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten:  At  the  greatest  national  function 
which  has  ever  been  celebrated  in  England,  when  we  rejoiced  sol- 
emnly and  thanked  God  for  a  reign  of  fifty  years  of  unexampled 
progress — at  this  function,  to  which  were  invited  representatives  of 
every  profession  and  almost  every  calling,  there  ivas  not  invited  one 
single  man  or  woman  of  letters^  as  such.  Why?  Because  the  official 
mind  in  every  country,  which  always  represents,  measures,  and  illus- 
trates the  Philistinism  of  a  country,  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  considera- 
tion of  literature  as  a  profession,  or  of  historians,  essayists,  poets, 
novelists,  as  persons  worth  regarding.     To  rod  tape  and  Bumble  they 
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do  not  exist.  In  America  such  an  omission  would  be  impossible. 
Why,  if  it  was  made,  the  whole  of  the  States,  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  newest  Territory,  would  raise  one  consenting  voice  of  reprobation ; 
in  France  it  would  be  impossible ;  in  Germany,  the  mere  possibility 
of  sach  an  insult  to  letters  could  not  be  so  much  as  suggested.  In 
no  country  could  it  be  done  except  in  Great  Britain.  And  here  it 
was  done.  And  here  no  one  perceived  the  omission.  Here,  so  far  as 
I  know,  not  a  single  paper  took  up  the  thing.  The  contempt  for 
letters  could  not  be  more  signally  shown,  more  clearly  proved. 

Well — but  here  is  another  and  a  more  recent  case.  The  other  day 
a  bust  of  Eichard  Jefferies,  the  latest  of  that  little  company  of  whom 
Gilbert  White  and  Thoreau  are  leaders,  was  unveiled  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  the  mother  church  of  his  diocese.  A  little  ecclesiastic 
ceremony  was  arranged ;  prayers  were  read ;  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  bishop  and  another  by  the  dean.  Now,  this  monu- 
ment was  given  to  the  cathedral  by  a  small  number  of  Jefferies' 
admirers ;  there  was  a  London  committee  to  get  together  the  money 
required.  The  committee  and  the  greater  number  of  the  subscribers 
were  literary  men,  some  of  them  men  of  great  eminence.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  not  a  single  man  of  letters  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  Even  the  committee  were  not  invited;  7iot  a  single  man 
of  letters  ivas  invited.  Yet  the  bishop  and  the  dean  are  scholars  and 
gentlemen.  Why  did  they  not  invite  the  living  confreres  of  Jefferies 
to  assist  in  rendering  this  honor  to  their  dead  friend?  Because  these 
confreres  w^ere  literary  men.  Because  it  never  occurred  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  cathedral  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  calling  of 
literature.  "  0  land  of  Philistia !  "  cries  the  American  reader.  Truly. 
Yet  to  change  the  name  of  Britannia  to  that  of  Philistia  will  not  by 
itself  mend  matters. 

Here,  again,  is  another  proof  of  official  and  national  contempt  for 
letters  and  calling.  Let  us  once  more  remember  that  we  must  not 
confuse  this  contempt  with  contempt  for  the  w^ork  produced,  which 
does  not  exist,  even  in  Great  Britain.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or 
foolishly,  we  have  in  this  country  the  institution  of  rank.  There  is 
hereditary  rank  from  duke  to  baronet ;  there  are  also  various  orders 
of  knighthood— the  Garter,  the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  the  Star  of  India,  the  Knight  Bachelor.  These  distinctions 
are  supposed  to  be  awarded  for  services  to  the  state.  They  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  awarded  in  the  most  capricious  and  happy-go-lucky 
wa}^  possible.     One   man  of   science — only  one — gets   made  a  peer; 
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another,  equally  great,  is  offered  the  lowest  order  of  knighthood,  which 
he  contemptuously  refuses.  A  man  makes  vast  sums  in  a  brewery 
and  is  made  a  peer;  another,  equally  rich,  becomes  a  baronet.  The 
mayor  of  a  country  town,  the  clerk  of  a  city  company,  the  greatest 
traveller  of  modern  days,  the  greatest  physician  in  the  country,  the 
greatest  musician — are  all  alike  rewarded  by  being  made  knight  bache- 
lors. The  others — the  superior  orders — are  reserved  for  the  services, 
and  especially  for  the  army. 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared,  in  an  American  magazine,  to  defend  the 
institution  of  rank.  But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  In  every 
country  where  it  exists,  that  is,  in  all  European  countries,  those  call- 
ings which  are  outside  the  pale  of.  distinctions  are  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain contempt.  Thus  while  a  man  who  has  a  big  brewery  may  obtain  a 
peerage,  a  man  with  a  big  draper's  shop  cannot  hope  even  for  a  knight- 
hood save  in  connection  with  civic  honors.  Literature,  like  retail 
trade,  cobbling,  and  chimney -sweeping,  is  excluded  rigorously  from  dis- 
tinction. What  is  the  nation,  then,  to  think  of  literature  as  a  calling? 
It  is — it  must  be — as  one  worthy  of  no  honor.  Wealth  may  be  re- 
garded; lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  architects,  sculptors,  painters, 
engineers,  may  all  look  for  rank  and  distinction — but  not  literature. 
Tennyson,  it  is  true,  is  a  peer;  but  he  is  the  lonely  single  example, 
he  is  the  exception.  Browning  was  never  offered  anything.  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Swinburne — what  has  been  offered  to  these 
great  writers?  Perhaps  they  would  take  nothing.  That  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  fact  remains  that  the  ofhcial  mind  has  not  conceived  it 
possible  that  literature  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  honors  as 
the  nation  has  to  bestow.  One  of  two  things  seems  to  follow :  either 
the  production  of  noble  literature  is  not  a  service  to  the  nation  or  the 
national  honors  are  of  no  value. 

A  nation  which  professes  to  confer  distinction  upon  its  leading 
men,  and  refuses  distinction  to  any  one  branch  of  service  does  its  very 
best  to  bring  contempt  upon  that  branch.  Who,  for  instance,  would 
go  into  the  Koyal  Engineers  if  that  corps  were  excluded  from  the 
military  orders,  the  rank,  the  titles,  the  honors  that  are  freely  be- 
stowed upon  the  cavalry  and  the  line?  Would  not  this  branch  of  the 
service  fall  into  contempt?  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  done  to  the 
literary  branch  of  the  service.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  abolish 
all  rank.  I  only  maintain  that  while  rank  is  continued,  to  exclude 
any  liberal  profession  is  to  insult  and  to  degrade  that  profession  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation. 
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I  have  already  elsewhere  pointed  out  this  absurdity ;  it  has  been 
received  in  a  way  which  illustrates — one  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
illustration — the  very  things  I  maintain.  The  "Spectator,"  for  in- 
stance, in  a  long  article  assumed  that  I  wanted  all  writers  of  distinction 
to  be  knighted.  Observe  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  that  article — • 
in  a  paper  recognized  for  its  breadth  and  good  sense — could  not  pos- 
sibly rise  above  the  lowest  and  least  form  of  distinction.  The  writer 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  of  letters  should  dare,  should 
presume  to  hope,  for  more  than  an  honor  which  would  put  him  on  the 
same  level  as  a  city  sheriff.  Of  course,  what  I  claimed  was  that  lit- 
erature, like  law  and  the  services,  should  be  open  to  everything,  even 
to  the  highest  rank  of  the  peerage.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  Englishmen 
not  desiring  rank;  they  do  desire  it.  Many  solid  things  go  with 
rank;  a  newly-made  baronet,  for  instance,  is  received  everywhere 
with  a  certain  consideration,  and  social  consideration  is  a  very  real 
thing.  Few  Englishmen  ever  refuse  rank  except  certain  statesmen, 
in  their  own  interests — Gladstone  could  not,  every  one  feels,  accept 
a  peerage — but  these  cases  are  very,  very  few.  There  are  certain 
old  families  which  are  proud  of  having  refused  titles  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  but  these  also  are  very  few.  Certain  great  scientific 
men  have  refused  rank  because  the  humble  knighthood  generally 
offered  them  is  too  ludicrous,  and  they  do  not  desire  hereditary  rank,  to 
which  it  is  felt  money  should  be  attached.  And  most  men  of  letters 
would  certainly  refuse  the  proffer  of  the  lowest  distinction.  Yet  it 
would  be  good  for  the  nation  that  even  by  such  an  offer  their  services 
to  the  country  should  be  recognized.  Meantime  the  most  remarkable 
point  in  the  Victorian  age  will  probably  be  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
made  the  greatest  glory  of  the  age — the  men  of  science  and  of  literature 
— received  no  honor,  no  recognition,  no  encouragement,  from  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Yictorian  court.     They  have  been  absolutely  neglected. 

Then  again,  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  dollars.  In  other  pro- 
fessions there  are  many  great  and  solid  prizes.  A  very  successful 
lawyer  may  make  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  many  lawyers  make 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  verj^  successful  physician  may 
make  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  many  physicians  make  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Of  engineers  it  is  notorious  that 
many  have  made  colossal  fortunes;  of  architects,  solicitors,  account- 
ants, actuaries,  the  same  may  be  said.  Even  in  the  Church  there  are 
bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  and  benefices  which  in  comparison 
with  the  majority  may  be  reckoned  fat.     There  are  thousands  in  every 
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profession  to  whom  these  prizes  are  absolutely  unattainable:  the  rank 
and  file  remain  without  promotion  because  they  lack  the  ability  to 
rise.  Professional  success  means  ability  of  a  special  and  unusual 
kind.  But  these  prizes  glorify  the  profession — even  the  profession  of 
the  Charch — and  they  give  it  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to 
whom  a  poorly  remuncj'ated  calling  is  always  more  or  less  contemptible. 

Now  turn  to  the  literary  profession.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  in  the 
popular  estimation,  regarded  as  a  poor  and  beggarlj^  trade.  People 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  income  to  be  got  out  of  it. 
They  think  of  Johnson  sendmg  his  publisher  that  famous  note,  "  Im- 
pransus  ";  yet  Johnson  was  actually  poor  for  only  a  very  brief  space, 
only  while  his  wife  was  in  the  country  and  he  was  in  town.  They  re- 
member Goldsmith's  distresses,  yet  forget  that  Groldsmith  was  a  spend- 
thrift and  that  he  made  while  at  his  best  over  two  thousand  poimds 
a  year.  They  think  of  Chatterton  starving — but  they  forget  that  he 
was  only  a  boy,  ignorant  of  the  town  and  its  resources.  They  think 
of  the  "  Koyal  Literary  Fund,"  with  its  annual  dinner  and  its  annual 
appeal  for  the  poor  author.  They  think  of  Savage,  Otway,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  starveling  poets ;  but  they  forget  the  sufficiency, 
if  not  the  affluence,  that  awaited  Southejr  and  Leigh  Hunt  and  many 
others.  They  read  how  publishers  have  "generously"  given  this 
and  that  sum ;  the  tale  is  taken  up  by  the  papers  and  is  made  the 
subject  of  leading  articles.  So  that  this  literary  calling,  though 
the  work  produced  may  be  almost  divine,  though  it  provide  thought, 
teaching,  leading,  amusement,  for  the  whole  world,  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  company  of  hungry  poets,  all  with  their  hats  off  before  the 
man  who  has  got  the  bag,  imploring  and  beseeching  and  begging  for 
"generosity." 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad.  Yet  when,  not  long  ago,  a  statement 
was  made  in  the  "Author  "  that  there  were  fifty  men  and  women  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  who  were  making  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year  and  upward  by  writing  novels,  the  statement  was  received  with 
derisive  laughter.  Fifty  novelists  making  a  thousand  a  year?  Impos- 
sible !  Preposterous !  The  statement,  however,  was  made  by  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  saying.  It  is  a  true  statement ;  it  represents  the  real 
prizes  of  the  profession.  There  are  in  London  alone,  it  is  said,  fifteen 
thousand  people  who  in  some  branch  or  other  exercise  the  literary 
profession.  Fifty  of  them  by  writing  novels  make  over  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  What  do  the  rest  make?  This  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  modern  literary  life — what  it  is. 
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First  of  all,  those  who  frankly  live  by  writing  have  of  late  years 
received  an  immense  enlargement  of  independence  by  the  develop- 
ment of  journalism.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  forty  years  ago 
almost  the  only  papers  for  which  scholars  wrote  were  the  "  Times  " 
and  the  newly  founded  "  Saturday  Review."  We  all  remember  the 
journalism  depicted  by  Thackeray — Captain  Shaldon  in  the  debtor's 
prison :  the  critic  who  seizes  the  books  and  cuts  up  the  author  in  a 
tavern.  All  that  is  changed.  The  editorials  of  the  great  journals  in 
London  and  in  the  country  are  written  by  scholars  and  gentlemen; 
journalists  of  the  better  kind  have  their  clubs  and  their  suburban 
houses.  It  is  reckoned  a  fortunate  thing,  as  well  as  a  most  honorable 
thing,  to  occupy  a  position  as  leader-writer  on  a  great  daily.  Then, 
again,  there  is  another  departure  of  quite  recent  date.  The  new  fashion 
of  journalism  depends  less  upon  its  staff  of  regular  leader-writers,  with 
whom  there  is  the  danger  that  they  may  not  keep  abreast  of  the  day, 
than  upon  the  special  papers  invited  by  the  editor,  contributed  and 
signed  by  men  who  happen  to  be  authorities  upon  the  subject.  This 
opens  up  a  great  field.  And  the  number  of  papers  is  simply  enor- 
mous ;  there  seems  no  end  to  them.  Every  trade,  every  profession, 
has  its  organ.  The  circulation  of  the  weekly  penny  papers  may  be 
reckoned  at  many  millions ;  all  these  papers  vie  with  each  other  in 
getting  the  best  fiction,  the  most  striking  articles  possible ;  they  offer 
a  means  of  subsistence — not  a  mere  pittance,  but  a  handsome  income — 
to  hundreds  of  writers.  Oat  of  one  office  alone  there  is  poured  every 
week  a  mass  of  fiction  representing  as  mach  bulk  as  an  ordinary 
three-volume  novel.  The  daily  papers  with  their  leading  articles: 
the  high-class  weeklies,  such  as  the  "Saturday  Review,"  the  "Spec- 
tator," the  "Athenaeum,"  the  "Guardian,"  the  "Speaker,"  and  a  few 
others,  with  their  leaders  political  and  social  and  their  reviews,  give 
occupation  to  a  large  number  of  the  best  literary  men  and  women, 
and  the  popular  weeklies  employ  a  much  larger  number  of  the  rank 
and  file. 

As  for  the  monthly  magazines,  they  form  al«o  an  additional  staff, 
not  a  crutch,  for  the  writer.  In  a  little  analysis  undertaken  a  short 
time  ago,  I  discovered  that  taking  the  seven  leading  magazines  for  the 
last  three  years,  out  of  eight  hundred  articles,  on  all  the  topics  which 
have  occupied  our  thoughts  during  that  time,  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  two-fifths,  were  written  on  some  point  connected  with  the  literary 
craft  by  writers  who  were  also  scholars.  Further,  that  the  number  of 
these  writers  was  about  seventy,  which  represents  an  average  of  four 
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and  a  half  papers  by  each  writer  during  the  three  years.  One  cannot, 
therefore,  live  by  writing  for  the  monthlies.  There  are  now,  however, 
so  many  of  these  that  if  a  man  has  anything  to  say  he  can  reckon  on 
finding  some  place  where  he  will  be  allowed  to  speak. 

All  these  papers,  all  these  weekly  journals,  all  these  monthy  mag- 
azines require  editors.  Scores  of  editors  are  wanted ;  most  of  them 
are  not  expected  to  give  their  whole  time  to  their  official  posts.  Thus 
many  editors  are  men  of  letters  engaged  for  part  of  the  day  in  their 
own  work.  For  instance,  Thackeray  edited  the  "  Cornhill  " ;  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  and  Mr.  James  Payn  have  been  his  successors — both  busy 
men  of  letters,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  was  for  fifteen  years  editor  of 
the  "Athengeum";  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  edits  "Macmillan";  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  edits  the  "National";  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  edits  the 
"  Saturday  Review  " ;  Mr.  Hutton  edits  the  "  Spectator  " ;  with  many 
other  instances.  A  literary  man  of  the  present  day,  therefore,  may 
carry  on  all  his  literary  work — all  that  he  can  do — for  as  many  hours 
of  the  day  as  is  good  for  him,  together  with  as  much  journalistic  work 
as  will  suffice  to  render  him  independent  of  his  publisher.  This  is 
an  enormous  gain.  Perhaps  it  has  its  dangers:  the  papers  become 
exacting ;  they  may  grow  too  attractive ;  they  may  absorb  a  man  so 
that  he  will  produce  little  beyond  his  work  for  the  Ephemerides. 
Here,  again,  the  philosopher  may  remark  that  those  men  are  few  in- 
deed whose  original  work  may  be  considered  so  precious  that  the  loss 
of  it  cannot  be  supplied. 

The  number  of  men  who  actually  live  by  the  production  of  origi- 
nal work,  apart  from  journalism  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  comj)ara- 
tively  small.  There  are  half  a  dozen  dramatists;  about  a  hundred 
novelists;  a  few  successful  writers  of  educational  books,  which  are 
indeed  a  mine  of  wealth  if  one  can  succeed ;  and  a  few  publishers' 
hacks.  The  greatest  prizes  arc  those  of  the  dramatists.  But  the 
stage  is  a  fortress  very  hard  to  take :  many  there  are  who  sit  down 
before  it  and  presently  retire  vanquished.  They  console  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  with  the  reflection  that  their  plays  are  too 
good  for  the  theatre-goer.  One  would  not  disturb  them  in  the  belief. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  whisper  that  a  good  play — one  which 
strikes  the  imagination,  holds  the  audience,  fills  the  house  with  tears 
and  laughter,  a  strong  play,  a  bold  play,  a  skilful  })lay — is  never  too 
good  for  any  audience,  not  even  the  much-abused  audience  of  a  Lon- 
don playhouse. 

There   are   over   fifty   novelists,  as  has   been   already  stated,  in 
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America  and  Great  Britain  whose  income  from  the  literary  calling 
amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  most  com- 
mon method  of  procedure  here  is  to  sell  the  serial  right  first  and  to 
make  a  new  arrangement  for  the  volume  form.  Of  course  the  new 
copyright  act  will  make  a  great  difference  with  novelists  who  are  so 
hapjDy  as  to  have  a  following  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
a  broad  step  between  these  novelists  and  those  whose  hold  of  the  pub- 
lic is  less  secure.  There  is  a  broader  step  still  between  the  second 
rank  of  popularity  and  the  third  and  those  below  it.  The  three-vol- 
ume system  has  ]Droduced  one  very  remarkable  result :  it  allows  the 
existence  of  some  fifty  writers  whose  novels  nobody  wants.  These 
novels,  quite  harmless,  very  dull,  only  read  by  girls  in  dull  and 
monotonous  houses,  come  out  in  three  volumes.  The  publishers 
pay  the  writers  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  for  each  novel; 
they  know  exactly  how  many  copies  will  be  taken  by  the  circulating 
libraries,  and  they  do  not  print  one  copy  more.  Their  own  profit  is 
about  double  the  amount  given  to  the  author.  If  there  were  no  cir- 
culating libraries,  with  their  subscribers  crying  "Give!  give!  "  these 
novels  would  not  appear.  We  need  not  pretend  to  any  virtuous  in- 
dignation at  these  productions,  because  they  die  as  soon  as  they  have 
answered  their  little  purpose  of  filling  the  book-box,  and  because  their 
authors  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  originality  to  write  anything 
that  would  do  harm  to  anybody. 

Far  below  this  level  is  a  depth — dark,  black,  terrible — into  which 
sink  those  hapless  wretches  who  have  attempted  to  live  by  writing 
fiction  without  the  natural  aptitude  and  the  necessary  equipment  of 
learning,  experience,  and  observation.  One  of  these  has  written  for 
me  a  brief  account  of  his  present  condition.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  man 
of  forty,  or  perhaps  less.  He  began  life  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  and 
soaring  ambitions.  He  would  be  a  great  writer.  Well,  he  had,  I  be- 
lieve, a  certain  thin  vein  which  if  cultivated  carefully  might  have  led 
to  something.  But  he  was  ignorant.  He  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
clerkery.  He  was  educated  in  a  school  where  the  sons  of  clerks  pre- 
pare for  the  life  of  clerkery.  They  do  not  teach  much  in  these  schools 
— arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  a  good  hand,  care  in  spelling,  the  proper 
manner  of  commencing  and  ending  and  addressing  a  letter,  perhaps 
shorthand,  a  pretence  at  French,  perhaps  a  nibbling  at  Latin,  a  little 
geography,  less  history — this  was  all  that  the  boy  learned.  Then  he  be- 
came a  clerk,  and  presently  tried  to  become  a  novelist.  Understand  that 
he  knew  nothing — nothing  at  all — of  the  constitution,  laws,  order,  pro- 
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fessions,  society,  manners  and  customs,  universities,  army,  navy — in 
short,  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  his  own  country.  But  he  began 
to  write  stories,  all,  really  and  truly,  out  of  his  own  head.  Presently, 
to  his  great  unhappiness — which  he  did  not  at  first  suspect — his  fer- 
vent prayers  were  answered  to  his  own  undoing,  a  way  which  the  gods 
sometimes  have.  He  sent  a  story  to  a  certain  editor,  who  accepted  it 
and  gave  him  a  little  advice  about  the  technique  of  story-telling — of 
a  kind.  He  had  more  stories  accepted — and  still  more.  Then  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  giving  up  his  clerkship  and  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  this  weaving  of  conventional  and  unreal  fiction  for  ob- 
scure magazines.  In  this  occupation  he  has  since  continued.  Indeed, 
he  can  do  nothing  else.  It  is  an  occupation  in  which  there  is  cut- 
throat competition.  He  is  married ;  he  has  children.  He  writes  all 
day  long  and  every  day ;  he  produces  story  after  story ;  he  is  paid 
X2.10  for  a  story  of  twenty  thousand  words;  he  writes  the  penny 
"  novelettes  "  that  are  sold  by  the  ten  thousand  and  bought  by  factory 
girls  and  servant  girls.  When  things  are  desperate,  he  sends  begging 
letters  to  men  whose  names  he  knows. 

There  would  seem  nothing  lower  or  more  miserable  than  the  lot 
of  those  who  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  production  of  bad  fiction. 
But  there  is  a  small — now  rapidly  decreasing — class  more  miserable 
still.  It  is  the  class  which  lives  by  manufacturing  books  not  wanted. 
The  maker  of  books — the  man  who  first  brought  the  name  of  author 
into  contempt — is  still  with  us,  but  he  is  rare.  Heaven  knows  what 
first  induced  that  r^an  to  make  a  book.  He  has  no  charm  of  style ;  he 
has  neither  fancy  nor  imagination  nor  wit  nor  humor;  he  cannot  call 
up  tears  or  laughter ;  he  cannot  arrest  the  attention ;  he  never  writes 
books  that  any  human  being  cares  to  read;  he  spoils  every  subject 
which  he  touches ;  he  bungles,  blunders,  and  plunders.  No  one  knows 
how  or  why  he  ever  gets  a  commission  to  make  any  one  of  his  books, 
but  he  does:  he  gets  paid  for  every  book — fifty  pounds,  seventy-five 
pounds,  a  hunclred  pounds.  He  is  always  impecunious ;  he  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth;  the  "Royal  Literary  Fund"  regards  him  as  a  pen- 
sioner, so  regular  are  his  applications.  When  things  are  very  hard,  he, 
too,  sends  round  the  begging  letter.  Wretched,  miserable,  servile 
trade !  You  may  see  the  few  who  remain  in  it  at  the  British  Museum 
reading-room.  AVith  the  spread  of  education  their  occupation  will 
vanish.  The  time  has  come  when  all  the  world  can  write  at  least  as 
well  as  these  poor  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  The  time  has  come 
when  only  those  who  have  a  thing  to  say  will  secure  a  hearing. 
47 
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Once  more — what  are  the  encouragements  to  the  literary  life? 
You  have  seen  there  are  apparently  none.  The  first,  the  essential 
encouragement  to  any  profession,  that  it  should  be  independent  of  the 
employer — as  the  physician,  the  barrister,  the  solicitor,  the  architect, 
the  beneficed  clergyman,  is  independent — is  wanting  in  the  literar}^ 
life.  I  believe  we  shall  succeed  in  conferring  this  independence  upon 
writers,  in  which  case  we  shall  render  to  literature  a  service  greater 
than  has  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of  or  attempted,  a  service  which 
shall  at  once  lift  the  author  to  the  same  level  as  the  lawyer  or  the  phy- 
sician. There  are  no  great  prizes  or  emoluments.  That  is  true,  but 
the  prizes  are  substantial.  A  man  who  does  good  work  will  then  be 
assured  of  the  prizes  that  belong  to  him.  There  are  but  few  who  can 
afford  to  live  by  writing  novels,  plays,  poems,  essays,  or  the  like. 
Most  true:  and  whatever  happens,  the  number  miust  always  remain 
comparatively  few.  But  the  literary  life  can  be  carried  on  with  many 
other  things — in  the  civil  service,  for  instance— ^with  any  pursuit  which 
does  not  demand  all  the  thoughts  during  all  the  day.  One  of  our 
living  poets  is  a  solicitor ;  two  others  are  in  the  civil  service ;  one  of 
our  living  novelists  is  a  grower  of  fruit  for  the  London  markets ;  an- 
other was  for  twenty  years  the  secretary  of  a  society.  Of  other  suc- 
cessful writers  the  larger  number  are  journalists.  So  let  them  con- 
tinue. Far  better,  though  it  limit  the  production,  than  to  join  the 
crowd  of  those  who  have  to  besiege  publishers'  doors  and  to  beg 
humbly  for  better  terms. 

No  encouragements  to  the  literary  life?  Of  outside  encourage- 
ment, none,  none,  none.  Why,  then,  this  rush,  this  competition,  this 
ardent  yearning,  which  draw  thousands  to  try  their  fortune,  year  after 
year,  with  poem,  novel,  or  with  play?  Hundreds,  thousands  of  MSS. 
are  on  their  travels  at  this  moment  from  publisher  to  publisher. 
One  recognizes  them  by  the  marks  on  the  outside  page.  This  num- 
ber shows  the  hand  of  the  house ;  this  mark  reveals  the  fact  that  an- 
other house  has  refused  it,  and  so  on.  Yihj  is  it,  if  there  are  no  en- 
couragements? There  are  two  reasons.  The  first,  the  simplest,  the 
reason  which  accounts  for  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred,  is  that  it 
seems,  of  all  ways  of  making  money,  the  easiest.  Girls  especially 
are  gifted  with  the  facile  pen.  They  all  w^ant  money;  they  want  to 
be  independent ;  they  envy  the  girl  who  makes  her  own  income  and 
lives  as  she  pleases.  To  write  a  novel  seems  the  easiest  way.  They  do 
write  that  novel;  they  glow  with  anticipation  of  success;  then  comes 
the  time  of  bitterness  and  of  disappointment.     Needless  to  say,  they 
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find  that  the  way  to  fame  and  fortune  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The 
belief  that  money  is  easily  made  by  literature — that  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  these  thousands  of  pens  in  these  islands  are  rushing,  flying, 
driving  across  the  everlasting  plains — the  endless  prairie — of  paper. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  reason.  There  remains  the  man  or  woman 
born  for  the  work.  His  gift  may  be  small,  his  vein  slender.  But  he 
is  a  man  of  letters  from  his  youth  upward.  The  encouragement  to 
him  is  that  writing  is  the  breath  of  his  life ;  he  must  say  what  is  in 
him  ;  he  has  a  message  of  some  kind ;  he  has  a  power  of  some  kind ;  if 
he  cannot  preach  he  can  paint ;  language  to  him  is  a  force,  an  instru- 
ment, a  vehicle,  unknown  to  the  vulgar ;  words  and  phrases  are  living 
things;  a  happy  turn  rejoices  him;  an  unexpected  phrase  fills  him 
with  joy.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  style  and  form — happy  if  he  is 
not  carried  by  love  of  style  so  far  as  to  forget  that  style  is  nothing  if 
there  is  nothing  behind  it — as  fine  clothes  are  nothing  without  a  living 
body  beneath  them.  To  him  writing  is  a  continual  joy  when,  which 
is  not  always,  he  can  command  his  thoughts  and  force  them  under  the 
yoke  of  language.  This  exercise  of  force  makes  writing  a  struggle 
as  well  as  a  joy ;  there  is  battle  in  it ;  there  is  defeat ;  there  is  victory 
in  it. 

The  first  and  greatest  encouragement  of  the  literary  life  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  joy  of  it.  The  next  encouragement  is  the 
honor  of  success.  We  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  contempt  of  lit- 
erature that  this  may  seem  a  contradiction.  It  is  not,  however,  any 
contradiction.  Side  by  side  with  the  general  contempt  for  the  literary 
class  there  exists  a  profound  admiration — nay,  a  love — for  the  man 
who  has  succeeded.  Not  because  he  has  succeeded,  but  because,  in 
order  to  succeed  as  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  a  novelist,  even  an  essayist, 
one  must  touch  the  hearts  of  people.  We  love — we  cannot  choose 
but  love — the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  touch  our  hearts.  Go  to 
the  church,  listen  to  the  scholarship,  the  sound  doctrine,  the  logic,  of 
the  learned  divine  in  the  pulpit.  You  listen  and  yow  go  away;  you 
have  learned  something,  perhaps,  but  you  feel  no  gratitude  to  the 
teacher.  In  another  pulpit  hard  by  there  stands  a  man  who  speaks 
from  his  heart.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  riveted  upon  him;  they 
are  motionless ;  he  has  carried  them  out  of  themselves:  when  they  go 
home  their  hearts  glow  within  them,  their  cheeks  burn.  Which  of 
the  two  preachers  does  the  world  love?  It  is  so  with  actors,  with 
orators,  with  all  who  teach  or  preach  or  play  or  amuse.  The  world 
loves  the  successful  man  because  he  commands  their  love.  He  touches 
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their  hearts.  Therefore,  while  they  despise  the  helpless  dependent, 
the  uncertain,  unpractical  trade  of  letters,  they  love  the  man  of  letters 
who  can  move  them.  Perhaps  the  two  encouragements  are  powerful 
enough  to  counterbalance  all  the  discouragements. 

To  conclude,  the  discouragements  are  all  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  may  be  remedied.  It  is  quite  possible  to  place  the  man  of  letters 
on  the  same  footing  of  independence  as  is  now  occupied  by  the  barris- 
ter and  the  physician.  It  is  quite  possible  to  create  such  a  body,  not 
a  servile  copy  of  the  French  Academy,  as  shall  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  upon  extravagance  and  a  certain  giiiding  influence  in  taste. 
This  done,  recognition  b}^  the  state  will  naturally  follow.  One  does 
not  crave  for  the  ordinary  titles  and  distinctions.  Science  is  ennobled 
by  "  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society."  Literature  might  perhaps  be 
most  fitly  ennobled  in  the  same  way.  The  defence  and  protection  of 
authors  by  some  central  body  must  also  be  provided — this  has  al- 
ready been  attempted,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  All  these  things 
are  possible  and  practicable.  All,  we  hope,  will  be  undertaken;  all, 
we  hope,  will  be  carried  through  by  men  and  women  of  letters  acting- 
together  as  a  company,  a  guild,  a  profession,  an  association. 

Walter  Besant. 
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The  very  closeness  of  our  relations  with  England  has  been  a  cause 
of  friction  between  us,  our  very  similarities  have  produced  jealousies; 
but  notwithstanding  these  jealousies  and  this  friction,  I  do  not  believe 
the  mass  of  Americans  desire  to  have  the  British  Empire  broken  up 
and  her  influence  in  Europe  lessened.  We  like  to  criticise  her,  we 
like  to  ridicule  those  who  indiscriminately  imitate  everything  that  is 
English ;  but  after  all  there  are  certain  fundamental  qualities  and  in- 
stincts of  the  race  common  to  us  both  on  which  we  pride  ourselves, 
on  which  we  build  our  hope  of  national  continuance,  and  which  we 
wish  to  see  extended  in  the  world.  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  a  love  of  individual  freedom  exceeding  the  love  of  pres- 
ent ease  and  comfort,  and  a  detestation  of  unfairness,  from  which  have 
sprung  the  specific  institutions  of  the  habeas-corpus  acts,  public  trial  by 
jury  and  other  rights  of  the  accused,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  pub- 
lic debate,  the  right  of  petition  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  which 
Americans  took  with  them  when  they  came  to  this  land  and  have 
cherished  ever  since  as  their  fondest  possessions. 

We  are  cousins  by  blood.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Englishmen  and  descendants  of  Eng- 
lishmen than  of  any  other  race.  At  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  wholly  of  English  and  Scotch  descent. 
The  few  Irish  were  not  Catholic  Celts,  but  Scoto-Irish  Presbyterians 
from  Ulster.  From  1787  to  1847  there  was  very  little  immigration 
into  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  a  million  in  all,  and  of  that  Eng- 
land furnished  a  good  portion.  Out  of  a  total  white  population  of 
43,400,000  in  1880,  undoubtedly  32,600,000,  or  about  75  per  cent, 
were  natives,  born  of  native  parents  or  those  born  of  British  and  British- 
American  parents.  The  Irish  immigrants  and  children  of  Irish  make 
up  but  a  trifle  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  white  population.  The  good 
feeling  aufond^  the  cousinly  sentiments,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  mutual. 
During  our  Civil  War  we  had,  it  is  true,  to  bear  many  galling  things 
from  part  of  the  English  press  and  from  persons  high  in  political  and 
social  life,  even  now  hard  to  overlook ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  forget  that  the  large  majority  of  the  English  people  favored  the 
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Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  While  several  public 
meetings  were  held  in  England  in  favor  of  the  American  Union  from 
1861  to  1865,  not  one  public  meeting  was  held  in  favor  of  the  side  of 
secession.  After  the  war  was  over,  England  was  willing  to  arbitrate 
and  pay  for  her  neglect  in  letting  the  "  Alabama  "  sail  from  her  ports, 
and  felt,  as  a  member  of  the  English  cabinet  said  at  the  time,  though 
the  award  was  far  too  high,  that  it  was  but  very  little  to  pay  if  there- 
by the  friendship  of  America  was  gained. 

Tatnall,  our  American  commodore,  put  it  very  well  in  1859,  when, 
siding  with  the  English  in  a  desperate  fight  on  the  Pecho  Eiver,  in 
China,  he  exclaimed,  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  Politicians  in 
this  country  soiaetimes  try  to  score  a  point  in  an  argument  by  play- 
ing on  the  lingering  resentment  toward  England ;  and  others  of  them  and 
certain  newspapers  are  so  placed  that  they  see  a  gain  in  appealing  to  an 
extreme  separatist  wing  of  Irishmen.  The  silent,  unobtruded  views 
of  the  great  majority,  however,  cannot  be  judged  fairly  by  the  louder 
clamors  of  the  few.  There  is,  moreover,  a  fraction,  by  no  means  small, 
of  the  American  people  which  takes  the  view  of  the  English  Conser- 
vatives and  Unionists  and  sees  nothing  but  danger  to  England  and  to 
Ireland  herself  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  On  the  whole,  however,  among 
the  Americans  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  there  is,  without 
any  desire  for  separation  or  secession,  great  sympathy  with  a  move- 
ment to  obtain  for  Ireland  some  substantial  form  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. These  Americans  have  what  seems  to  them  good  historical 
grounds  for  this  sympathy,  and  strong  reasons  drawn  from  their  own 
experience  for  thinking  that  this  self-government  on  local  affairs  would 
be  a  stronger  bond  of  union  between  England  and  Ireland  than  any 
force  applied  by  a  British  Parliament. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  why  the  Americans,  who  so  objected  to  any 
interference  in  their  Civil  War  on  the  part  of  England,  should  now 
turn  around  and  interest  themselves  in  the  Irish  struggle  for  home  rule. 
If  it  were  separation  for  Ireland  that  interested  us,  the  comparison 
would  be  more  apt.  During  the  Rebellion  the  Southern  States  were 
in  arms  against  the  Union,  seeking  to  force  the  recognition  of  a  sepa- 
rate government.  Interference  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  a  direct 
attack  on  the  integrity  and  power  of  this  country,  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  the  Southern  States  came  back,  and  which  has 
worked  so  well  ever  since,  is  the  very  form  of  government  which  is 
now  desired  for  Ireland ;  that  is,  we  object  to  a  neutral  power  help- 
ing to  split  apart  its  neighbor.    But  sympathy  with  plans  to  secure  the 
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practical  consent  of  tlie  governed  is  sympathy  with  a  fundamental 
English  institution  which  we  and  the  English  have  ever  cherished  and 
fought  for.  Vv^e  think,  too,  our  own  exjoerience  with  local  self-govern- 
ment in  our  several  States,  as  a  means  both  of  avoiding  discord  and 
of  giving  strength  to  our  Union,  furnishes  us  a  right  to  an  opinion  that 
a  similar  plan  might  be  for  the  great  advantage  of  our  English  cousins, 
who,  as  we  know,  have  not  had  the  same  object-lessons  before  their  eyes 
that  have  been  before  ours. 

I  used  the  words  "  practical  consent  of  the  governed."  Some  one 
will  immediately  reply  that  Ireland  has  a  representation  in  Parliament 
larger  in  proportion  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  True;  but  pass- 
ing beyond  this  mere  tribute  to  the  principle,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  Ireland  does  not  practically  control  her  local  affairs,  and  with  that 
admission  comes  the  assertion  that  she  ought  not  to  control  them ;  and 
when  it  is  asked,  "Why  ought  she  not?"  it  is  answered,  "Because 
she  is  not  fit  to  rule  herself."  This  is  the  vital  point.  It  is  this  asser- 
tion, that  she  ought  not,  that  gives  rise  to  our  historic  sympathy.  The 
parallel  between  our  own  struggle  for  the  consent  of  the  governed  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  and  that  of  Ireland  now  is  certainly 
striking.  What  is  the  position  of  Irish  home-rulers  to-day?  They 
wish  to  keep  up  complete  union  with  England,  to  have  an  Irish  Par- 
liament with  defined  powers  limited  to  local  affairs;  and  even  in  these, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  will  still  have  the  power,  if  its  exercise  is 
needed,  to  abrogate  any  law  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  Tariff 
and  excise,  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  other  matters  wholly  of 
common  and  national  interest,  it  is  admitted,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  joint  British  and  Irish  or  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  princi- 
ple seems  to  be  that  matters  of  general  application  ought  to  be  settled 
by  a  general  parliament,  matters  of  special  and  local  application  by  a 
local  parliament;  admitting,  of  course,  exceptions,  some  to  be  tem- 
porary and  some  permanent.  The  chief  complaint  of  the  Irish  is  that, 
though  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  are  wholly  out- 
voted on  local  matters,  and  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
representatives  are  ignored,  while  quiue  as  serious  is  the  fact  that  the 
Parliament  in  London  is  so  engrossed  with  English,  Scotch,  and  Im- 
perial affairs  that  Irish  matters  have  heretofore  been  wofully  neglected. 

The  cause  of  our  colonial  ancestors  and  of  Ireland  to-day  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  Ireland,  as  with  us,  the  English  government 
overlooks  the  real  issue,  and  tries  to  pacify  discontent  by  giving  un- 
asked-for  favors  with  one  hand  and    by  forcibly  re})rcssing   the  de- 
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mands  for  local  self-rule  with  the  other.  The  details  of  the  situation 
with  our  ancestors  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  Ireland.  We  had 
no  representation  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  Ireland  has.  We  had 
local  parliaments,  though  deprived  of  their  powers ;  Ireland  has  not 
even  this.  Our  ancestors,  however,  did  not  desire  representation  in  an 
English  Parliament-  Though  the  popular  cry  was  against  taxation 
without  representation,  the  representation  sought  was  an  effective  and 
substantial  one,  and  not  its  mere  shadow.  The  colonists  saw  clearly 
that  a  few  American  members  of  Parliament  in  a  helpless  minority  at 
Westminster  would  be  of  no  service.  A  recent  American  historian 
speaks  of  the  British  Parliament  of  that  time  as  a  body  in  which  the 
colonists  "neither  are  nor  practically  can  be  represented  ";  and  the 
members  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  colonies  on  September  5,  1774, 
in  their  celebrated  "Declaration  of  Eights  and  Liberties,"  after  affirm- 
ing allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  rights  as  "  Englishmen  "  to 
be  represented  in  the  taxing  body,  stated  in  the  fourth  article  "  that  the 
people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and  from  their  local  circumstances 
cannot,  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain," 
and  in  the  next  article  they  stated  where  they  wished  to  be  repre- 
sented, namely,  in  their  "respective  legislatures."  This  is  precisely 
the  desire  of  Ireland  to-day. 

It  is  often  supposed  in  England,  as  Thackeray  asserted,  that  it  was 
unwillingness  to  pay  taxes  that  caused  the  revolution  of  the  American 
colonies.  Our  contest  was  not  over  the  taxes,  but  over  the  method  of 
imposing  them.  It  was  in  reality  the  very  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  England  to  see  beyond  taxes  and  acknowledge  the  claim  for  repre- 
sentation that  caused  our  separation  from  her.  She  forgot  that  during 
the  French  war  there  was  never  any  complaint  that  the  colonies  had 
failed  to  take,  of  their  own  free  consent,  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
both  in  money  and  troops.  After  that  war  was  over,  England  for  the 
first  time  undertook  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  there  was  t  ouble.  The  actual  taxation  imposed  by 
England  was  in  itself  reasonable  enough.  England  had  expended 
£60,000,000  in  the  war  against  France  and  the  Indians  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  She  asked  the  colonies  to  pay  no  part  of  this,  not 
even  the  interest  on  it.  Nothing  from  the  proposed  taxes  was  to  be 
taken  to  England,  but  on  the  contrary  England  proposed  to  pay  for 
two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  protecting  the  colonies,  and  desired  to 
raise  only  the  remaining  one-third  from  the  colonies  themselves,  to  be 
expended  wholly  in  America.     What  could  be  more  reasonable  ? 
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The  much-resented  "  stamp  tax  "  was  but  to  raise  the  modest  sum 
of  £100,000  for  these  colonial  purposes  only,  a  mere  bagatelle  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  colonies  had  just  spent  in  the  English-French 
wars  of  their  own  free  will.  There  was  nothing  especially  obnoxious 
in  a  stamp  act  of  itself.  The  Massachusetts  colonial  legislature  had 
passed  one  and  enforced  it  for  a  year,  some  time  previous  to  the  Eng- 
lish stamp  act  of  1765.  It  was  the  passage  of  the  act  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  colonists  that  excited  alarm  and  opposition.  It  cost  the 
British  government  £12,000  to  try  to  enforce  this  stamp  act,  and  not 
one  farthing  was  ever  collected  under  it  in  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
That  the  amount  of  the  tax  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble  Eng- 
land still  would  not  see,  though  the  colonies  so  stated  in  explicit  lan- 
guage, and  in  their  acts  went  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  Crown's  paying 
the  salaries  of  the  colonial  judges  and  governors,  preferring  to  pay  them 
themselves.  At  meetings  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  October  28 
and  November  2,  1772,  resolutions  were  actually  passed  against  the 
payment  of  the  judges'  salaries  by  the  Crown,  and  Chief-Justice  Oliver 
was  impeached  for  accepting  his  salary  from  the  Crown  instead  of 
from  the  colonies,  as  it  was  said  to  be  "in  derogation  of  fundamental 
rights."  In  reply  to  appeals  for  home  rule,  England  repealed  all  the 
taxes  excepting  a  nominal  one  on  tea,  which  was  retained  "  as  a  matter 
of  principle."  At  this  time  probably  no  country  in  the  world  was  so 
lightly  taxed  as  the  American  colonies,  and  never  before  or  since  have 
they  escaped  with  so  little  taxation.  What,  then,  was  there  left  for  the 
colonies  to  complain  of?  Yet  the  colonists  were  not  satisfied,  and 
England  could  not  see  why. 

To-day  in  Ireland  it  is  not  the  land  question,  but  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  home  rule  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  agitation.  The 
admittedly  bad  system  of  land  tenure  is  but  an  illustration  of  English 
incompetency  to  deal  with  Irish  affairs  through  an  English  Parliament. 
The  recent  extraordinary  Irish  land  acts  and  the  Irish  land-purchase 
bill  are  but  admissions  of  past  delinquency.  The  British  government, 
instead  of  giving  home  rule,  has  done  and  is  doing  more  for  the  tenants 
than  is  probably  wise  economically  or  than  is  according  to  sound  prin- 
ciples of  self-support. 

Taxation  was  not  the  only  legislative  act  the  American  colonists 
complained  of  as  made  without  their  consent.  The  mere  "  declaratory 
act,"  stating  the  full  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  make  laws 
binding  on  the  American  colonies,  provoked  counter-affirmations  of 
no  such  authority  without  our  consent.     The  "mutiny  acts,"  quarter- 
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ing  troops  on  us;  the  "navigation  acts,"  limiting  our  trade  and  the 
vessels  in  which  and  places  to  which  we  could  carry  our  goods ;  the 
Townsend  acts,  appointing  commissioners  to  execute  trade  laws  and 
the  Crown's  interference  with  our  eHorts  to  prevent  slavery — all  special 
acts  applying  to  the  colonies  only  and  made  without  their  consent — 
were  also  causes  of  discontent.  But  was  there  any  "  boycott  "  in  those 
days?  Surely  there  was,  under  the  head  of  "non-importation  agree- 
ments," signed  quite  generally,  agreeing  to  buy  no  goods  imported  from 
England  till  our  "  rights  "  were  recognized.  Circulars  were  printed  and 
notices  posted  warning  persons  not  to  trade  with  such  and  such  mer- 
chants who  had  imported  goods  from  England.  As  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  Tories,  or  at  least  inclined  that  way, 
more  or  less  of  threatening  had  to  be  used  to  carry  out  these  non- 
importation agreements.  Indeed,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  Tories  were 
rendered  so  intolerable  that  they  left  the  colonies.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  refusal  to  pay  rents,  no  "plan  of  campaign"!  There  was 
something  very  like  it.  American  merchants  owed  some  £4,000,000 
in  the  way  of  private  debts  to  English  merchants.  This  was  a  large 
sum  in  those  days.  There  was  no  claim  of  injustice  in  these  debts, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  amount  due,  and  yet  solely  to  force  the  recognition 
of  public  rights  there  was  a  general  and  successful  agreement  to  with- 
hold the  payment  of  these  debts.  They  were  paid  after  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War  was  over,  but  during  the  periods  of  agitation  prior  to  the 
war  the  local  courts  were  incapable  of  forcing;  their  collection. 

Were  there  any  illegal  meetings  in  defiance  of  law?  Yes,  there 
were  numerous  such  meetings,  especially  in  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts, protesting  against  acts  of  Parliament  and  orders  of  the  Crown, 
and  at  them  many  revolutionary  sentiments  were  proclaimed.  Such 
sentiments  may  sound  like  patriotism  at  this  distance  of  time  after  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war  for  independence,  but  in  England  at  that 
time  they  appeared  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  appear  parts  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Irish  agitators  to-day.  Six  years  before  war  broke 
out,  George  Washington  counselled  the  "  use  of  arms  "  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  our  "lordly  masters"  on  our  liberties,  though,  he 
added,  "  arms  should  be  the  last  resort,"  while  I  doubt  if  any  sentence 
of  any  Irish  leader  can  be  found  to  match  the  famous  words  of  Patrick 
Henry,  uttered  in  May,  1765:  "  Ci^sar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the 
First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third  [cries  of  "  Treason  "] — may 
profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
To  counteract  this  "boycotting,"  this  "plan  of  campaign,"  these  "il- 
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legal  meetings,"  to  translate  the  old  names  into  modern  phrases,  the 
government  resorted  to  what  would  now  be  called  "coercion."  The 
attitude  of  the  government  was  to  abolish  all  the  taxes  except  a  trivial 
one  on  tea,  retained  as  "a  matter  of  principle,"  and  to  refuse  to 
grant  the  home  rule  because,  as  Lord  North  said,  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  had  been  such  as  to  prevent  an  entire  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  or,  as  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  said  in  1768,  on  the  non-rescind- 
ing of  the  circular-letter  which  the  colonies  had  addressed  to  the 
Crown,  because  "  the  Crown  must  be  supported,  or  we  sink  into  a 
state  of  anarchy." 

Troops  w^ere  at  last  sent  to  America  to  enforce  the  laws,  aid  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  protect  the  Tories.  General  Gage  was  sent 
to  carry  out  this  policy,  with  his  troops,  because,  as  Lord  Percy  said, 
he  was  "  the  proper  man  to  do  it."  In  addition  to  this,  Boston  had  to 
be  made  an  example  of  for  its  leadership  in  resistance.  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  of  March  1-i,  1774,  was  enacted,  closing  the  port  till  com- 
pensation was  made  for  the  tea  destroyed  in  the  tea  riots.  Another 
act  was  passed,  for  the  appointment  of  the  governor's  councillors  by 
the  Crown,  in  place  of  election  by  the  people ;  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  by  the  governor,  who  was  an  appointee  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  minor 
officers,  and,  with  the  consent  of  tiie  council,  of  the  sheriffs.  The 
governor's  permission  was  made  necessary  for  the  holding  of  town 
meetings,  except  for  the  election  of  town  officers.  It  w^as  also  provided 
by  another  act  that  offenders  and  witnesses  might  be  transported  for 
trial  to  other  colonies  or  to  England.  Thus  Massachusetts  became  a 
"  proclaimed  district."  The  trial  by  jury  was  greatly  diminished  in 
all  the  colonies  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  of 
admiralty.  "  Writs  of  assistance  "  were  authorized  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  which  search  could  be  made  for  suspected  goods  without 
warrant.  "  New  England  restraining  acts "  were  passed,  cutting 
down  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  New  England.  By  such  measures 
it  was  intended  to  "  bring  the  colonies  to  reason " ;  not  because 
the  colonies  were  wholly  wrong  in  their  demands,  but  because  the 
statesmen  of  those  days  believed  they  ought  first  to  whip  the  colonies 
into  obedience  and  afterward  listen  to  the  justice  of  their  com})laints. 

All  these  measures  and  others  like  them  were  met  with  further 
resistance,  such  as  driving  the  Crown  officers  to  the  war-ships;  riots; 
wrecking  houses  and  destroying  ])roperty;  and  in  some  cases,  notably 
of  the    "  regulators  "  of  North   Carolina  and  of  the  burning  of  the 
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"  Gaspee  "  in  Ehode  Island,  with  bloodshed.  Conflicts  with  the  troops 
occurred,  the  most  noticeable  being  at  Gray's  Wharf,  March  2,  1770, 
and  the  "  Boston  Massacre  "  three  days  later.  In  short,  to  qnote  from 
a  recent  American  historian,  the  colonists  did  "  commit  disgraceful  acts 
of  violence  upon  property  and  against  persons  of  the  most  estimable 
character."  Another  recent  American  writer  says,  "It  is  wiser  to 
pass  by  such  things  with  regret  than  to  pause  over  their  details,"  etc. 
The  other  colonies  sent  contributions  of  money  to  assist  the  Boston - 
ians,  and  Boston  was  officially  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  "  rebellion." 

But  were  not  these  acts  of  violence  and  rebellion  frowned  down 
by  the  leaders  in  the  colonies?  The  boycotting  of  English  goods  was 
taken  part  in  not  only  by  the  hot-headed,  but  these  non-importation 
agreements  were  signed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  as  by  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Randolph,  and  Henry.  Even  the  more  riotous  acts 
were  not  interfered  with  by  the  local  colonial  authorities,  and,  to  quote 
again  from  a  recent  American  historian,  "  men  of  influence  were  either 
silent  or  insincerely  condemned "  these  acts,  and  others  "  did  not 
scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  popular  violence."  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  British  government,  which  was  blind 
to  the  moral  issue,  should  think,  not  only  that  our  people  were  rioters 
and  law-breakers,  but  that  they  were  totally  unfit  to  govern  them- 
selves? The  leaders  seemed  all  to  be  agitators.  The  fact  was  that 
the  situation  made  a  demand  for  agitators.  Afterward,  when  the 
needs  of  local  self-government  made  a  demand  for  statesmen,  states- 
men appeared,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  persons  of  the  former  agita- 
tors, and  we  have  the  splendid  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
duced by  a  people  who  shortly  before  seemed  unfit  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  this  splendid  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  follow 
immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  nor  was  it  adopted  without 
marked  dissension.  If  the  argument  is  used  to-day  that  because  the 
Irish  ha^e  troublous  times  among  themselves  they  are  not  fit  for  home 
rule,  we  should  think  of  the  times  between  the  close  of  the  Eevolution- 
ary  War  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  period  so  fitly  called 
the  "  critical  period  of  American  history."  We  then  gave  our  Eng- 
lish cousins  a  chance  to  say :  "  We  told  you  so.  You  see  you  can't 
govern  yourselves."  In  revenge  for  the  massacres  by  savage  Indians, 
instigated  by  English  sympathizers  called  "  Tories, "  we,  in  time  of 
peace,  robbed  and  insulted  some  and  shot  and  hanged  others.  A  large 
part  of  Massachusetts  was  for  months  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  headed 
by  DanieL  Shays.     The  courts  were  broken  up  and  the  mob  burned 
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barns  and  seized  all  the  plunder  they  could  lay  hands  on.     The  Na- 
tional Congress  was  driven  out  of  Philadelphia  by  a  mob  largely  made 
up  of  soldiers  claiming  their  pay.     A  general  rebellion  of  the  dis- 
banded army  was  stopped  only  by  Washington's  consummate  tact  and 
great  influence.    Eepudiation  of  State  debts  and  paper-money  schemes 
were  rife,  and  meanwhile  the  country  seemed  to  be  "  drifting  toward 
anarchy."    Soon,  however,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevailed ;  and 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  with  its  strong  central  govern- 
ment  and  well-defined  local  powers  for  the  States,  peace  and  good 
order  prevailed.     Thus  our  own  history  has  given  us  grounds  for  a 
peculiar  sympathy  with  any  cause  of  home  rule,  and  a  reason  for  not 
indicting  the  whole  Emerald  Isle  for  the  excesses  of  the  Irish  agitators. 
It  is  frequently  remarked  that  if  home  rule  with  union  is  established, 
it  will  be  but  the  entering  wedge  for  complete  separation.    Let  me  recall 
two  of  our  experiences.     Home  rule  with  union  having  been  refused 
the  American  colonists,  war  ensued ;    and  the  refusal  continuing^  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  followed,  but  only  after  the  war  had  lasted 
a  year  and  a  quarter.     After  our  successful  rebellion,  home  rule  was 
granted  the  other  British  colonies,  and  they  have  remained  loyal.     In 
the  recent  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Southern  States 
were  in  the  end  given  home  rule,  and  all  has  gone  on  harmoniously 
since;   but  for  twelve  years  United  States  troops  were  kept  in  the 
South  to  maintain  order.     The  presence  of  these  troops  as  govern- 
ment police  caused  trouble.     A  pretty  severe  hit  on  the  head  made  by 
a  home  policeman  to  enforce  a  home-made  law  is  a  small  matter,  bring- 
ing but  contempt  on  the  wounded ;  but  a  hit  so  slight  as  to  be  healed  by 
a  bit  of  sticking-plaster,  if  given  by  a  policeman  or  soldier  sent  by  a 
distant  government  to  enforce  special  laws  not  consented  to,  leaves  a 
stinging  sense  of  indignation  behind  and  makes  the  sufferer  a  hero 
and  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.     As  long  as  the  United 
States  troops  were  in  the  South,  we  had  the  frightful  barbarities,  blood- 
shed, and  horrors  of  the  Ku-Klux.     The  troops  were  withdrawn  under 
President  Hayes  in  1877,  the  Ku-Klux  melted  away,  and  the  horrors 
have  ceased.     Taking,  then,  our  own  history  and  the  continuing  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes  of    the  force  for  union  there  is  in  local  self-gov- 
ernment on  local  affairs  in  all  our  States,  it  cannot  but  seem  to  us 
that  some  sort  of  effectual  home  rule  for  Ireland  is  what  will  alone 
unite  Ireland  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  name,  with  the  British  Empire,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parts  of  the  union. 

EiCHARD  H.  Dana. 
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The  so-called  Sherman  Act  of  1890  was  a  compromise  between 
the  bimctallists  and  the  free-silver  men.  It  requires  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Government  to  buy  four  and  one-half  million  ounces  of 
silver  at  market  price  each  month  and  to  issue  Treasury  notes  in  pay- 
ment. These  at  present  are  redee«iable  at  the  will  of  the  holder  in 
gold  dollars,  which  have  a  uniform  value  the  world  over.  How  long 
we  may  be  able  to  continue  this  liberal  exchange  of  hard  cash  for  a 
fluctuating  commodity  without  peril  to  the  credit  of  our  nation  is  a 
question  of  serious  importance. 

Silver  ceased  to  be  a  measure  of  value  and  virtually  became  mer- 
chandise after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  Germany  followed  the 
example  set  by  England  and  demonetized  it.  The  tables  of  the  world's 
production  which  Mr.  Edward  0.  Leech,  director  of  the  mint,  fur- 
nished in  his  official  report,  show  how  abundant  silver  has  become: 


During 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884... 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Troy  Ounces  of  480 
Grains,  Fine  Silver. 


63,367,000 

55,300,000 

62,262,000 

67,753,000 

62,648,000 

73,476,000 

74,250,000 

74,791,000 

78,890,000 

86,470,000 

89,177,000 

81,597,000 

91,652,000 

93,276,000 

96,124,000 

108,827,000 

125,430,000 

134,380,000 

143.550,000 


Commercial  Value. 


$82,120,000 

70,673,000 

77,578,000 

78,333,000 

75,240,000 

84,644,000 

83,383,000 

85,636,000 

80,777,000 

98,230,000 

98,986,000 

90,817,000 

97,564,000 

93,772,000 

94,031,000 

102,283,000 

117,268,000 

141,100,000 

141,837.000 


Value  of  the  World's 
Gold  Product. 


$96,200,000 
90,750,000 
97,500,000 
103,700,000 
114,000,000 
119,000,000 
109,000,000 
106,500,000 
103,000,000 
103,000,000 
95,400,000 
101,700,000 
108,400,000 
106,000,000 
105,775,000 
110,197,000 
133,489,000 
120,475,000 
125.300,000 


Last  year  the  production  of  silver  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
in  1876,  when  the  Germans  exchanged  a  great  portion  of  their  stock 
for  gold,  and  it  was  more  than  four  and  a  half  times  the  thirty-one 
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million  ounces  that  were  annually  produced  from  1851  to  1860.  The 
relative  production  of  silver  to  gold  was: 

1860 5.46  ounces  silver  against  1  ounce  of  gold 

1865 6.85  "  "        1       " 

1876 13.51  "  "        1       " 

1891 23.44  "  "        1       " 

The  value  of  every  article  of  merchandise  falls  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  supply,  unless  the  demand  increases  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  commercial  value  of  our  dollar  of  412|-  grains  of  stand- 
ard silver  (371^-  grains  of  fine  metal)  when  measured  by  gold  was: 

1860  to  1865. .  101.72,  when  the  troy  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  131.53 

1876 88.16,  when  the  troy. ounce  of  silver  was  worth  113.99 

1891 71.21,  when  the  troy  ounce  of  silver  was  worth    92.07 

The  decline  would  have  been  greater  and  more  rapid  if  we  had  not 
interfered  by  our  legislation.  Other  civilized  nations,  one  after  another, 
are  discarding  the  use  of  silver  for  measuring  their  values  and  adopt- 
ing gold  as  fast  as  their  circumstances  permit.  Should  we  stop  pur- 
chases, no  customer  would  be  left  to  buy  the  white  metal  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  sustain  the  present  value.  The  amounts  needed  for 
subsidiary  coins  will  be  comparatively  of  small  importance.  At  a 
lower  price  more  could  be  used  to  alloy  aluminium,  perchance  also 
other  base  metals.  For  the  arts  alone  the  supply  is  immense  when 
compared  with  actual  consumption.  Relatively  it  is  larger  here  than 
anywhere  else.  Still,  we  did  not  consume  last  jenv  for  this  purpose 
more  than  nine  millions,  against  a  production  of  fifty-six  millions  of 
dollars  and  a  stock  at  least  ten  times  greater.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
how  low  the  price  must  be  before  a  liberal  use  of  silver  for  household 
utensils  by  the  middle  classes  would  be  encouraged.  When  nickel 
declined  to  nearly  forty  and  copper  to  ten  cents  a  pound,  less  than 
half  of  former  values,  the  consumption  of  these  metals  was  not  in- 
creased ill  the  same  proportion. 

When  v/e  sim[)ly  take  the  increased  supply  into  consideration, 
silver  ought  now  to  be  worth  about  twenty-nine  cents  an  ounce.  It 
may  fall  even  lower  for  a  while  when  we  stop  employing  it  for  coinage 
or  banking,  because  the  principal  demand  would  then  cease.  In  the 
face  of  the  immense  supply,  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  that  twenty- 
nine  cents  would  not  cover  cost  of  production.  Buyers  are  not 
moved  by  such  considerations.  What  the  actual  cost  may  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degi-oe  of  accuracy.     For  the  "  Mollie 
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Gibson  "  mine,  in  Colorado,  it  is  claimed  that  their  silver  does  not  cost 
over  five  cents  an  ounce.  On  the  other  hand,  many  low  grades  of  ore 
are  used  in  which  the  white  metal  costs  more  than  fifty  cents.  The 
demand  which  our  foolish  policy  has  created  has  been  the  cause  of 
working  many  claims  which  otherwise  would  have  been  abandoned. 
We  have  largely  increased  the  profit  of  miners  for  the  time  being, 
but  when  their  day  of  final  reckoning  comes  they  will  probably 
find  that  they  would  have  fared  better  v/ithout  the  aid  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  price  of  their  product  must  fall  ultimately  so  low  that 
many  of  them  will  have  to  close  their  works,  because  they  will  not 
pay.  No  laws  can  be  made  which  will  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
nature  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  average  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  lately  been  about 
45  per  cent  of  its  liabilities.  The  gold  coin  and  bullion  held  in  the 
Bank  of  France  was  $315,465,000,  about  51  per  cent  of  circulating 
notes  for  $620,815,000  on  June  16;  in  the  Bank  of  Germany  $248,- 
915,000,  about  109  per  cent  of  circulating  notes  for  $228,345,000  on 
June  7.  The  Bank  of  France  owns,  aside  from  the  above,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  in  silver  coin  and  bullion.  While  this  is  a 
legal  tender  and  has  been  so  used  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  accumulation  of  gold  by  this  conservative  institu- 
tion, the  only  bank  of  issue  in  France,  gives  the  assurance  that  it  will 
use  it  as  such  no  more.  The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  held  on 
June  22  $115,120,600  net  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  against  liabilities 
on  April  1  of : 

Legal-tender  notes  of  old  issue $323,904,962 

Legal-tender  notes  of  act  July  14,  1890 77,605,410 

Silver  certificates 325,688,149  ^ 

Currency  certificates 29,840,000 

Total. $757,033,521 

Taking  for  granted  that  they  have  not  increased,  the  reserve  is  15|-  per 
cent.  We  must  not  count  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
silver,  which  we  cannot  ask  anybody  to  take  and  which  nobody  wants. 
Fifteen  per  cent  may  be  sufficient  while  confidence  in  our  resources 

'  Silver  certificates  are  not  redeemed  by  the  Treasury  direct ;  they  can  be 
exchanged  for  gold,  however,  through  the  banks.  As  they  would  decline  to  the 
value  of  the  silver  which  they  represent  if  they  were  not  so  exchangeable,  they 
are  usually  included  in  the  liabilities.  Without  them  these  would  amount  only 
to  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  dollars,  making  the  reserve  about  27  per 
cent. 
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remains  undisturbed  and  nobody  questions  our  fixed  purpose  to  pay 
our  debts  with  honest  money;  but  it  would  be  inadequate  if  our 
willingness  or  ability  should  become  doubtful.  Since  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  virtually  assumed  the  functions  of  a  bank  of  issue, 
it  cannot  without  danger  violate  the  sound  principles  by  which  such 
institutions  are  governed. 

Abundant  crops  are  promised  us  again.  We  shall  probably  have 
to  supply  another  deficiency  abroad.  Even  if  our  imports  increase, 
which  may  be  expected  with  a  revival  of  business  following  another 
good  harvest,  we  shall  continue  to  export  on  a  scale  so  large  that 
the  balance  of  trade  for  merchandise  may  remain  in  our  favor  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  more  difficult  to  reckon  what  indebted- 
ness may  be  created  when  we  are  called  upon  at  any  time  to  pay 
for  the  redemption  of  our  securities  or  credits.  Of  these  movements 
no  records  are  kept.  A  portion  of  speculative  securities  were  re- 
turned when  the  panic  occurred  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  But 
of  the  dividend-paying  shares  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  the  like,  considerable  amounts  are  held  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  many  issues  of  railroad  bonds ;  entire  mortgages  payable  in  ster- 
ling have  been  placed  and  continue  to  be  held  there.  When  we 
add  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  breweries, 
and  mines,  the  aggregate  amount  placed  here  will  not  fall  short  of  one 
thousand  million  dollars.  Aside  from  this,  European  credits  are  freely 
used  here  to  facilitate  the  business  of  exporting  and  importing  mer- 
chants, also  of  bankers,  amounting  to  many  millions  more. 

These  investments  will  not  be  disturbed  nor  credits  curtailed  while 
our  legal  tenders  and  certificates  are  interchangeable  at  par  with 
gold  coin  of  inflexible  value.  But  the  holders  of  our  securities  will 
begin  to  part  with  them  the  moment  they  fear  that  their  income  will 
be  diminished  because  it  may  be  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency  of  un- 
certain and  fluctuating  value.  They  will  prefer  to  invest  where  they  are 
sure  of  the  value  of  their  interest,  even  at  a  lower  rate.  Whenever  this 
may  happen,  gold  will  be  drawn  from  the  country  in  large  amounts  and 
the  reserve  in  the  Treasury  may  then  diminish  with  alarming  rapidity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  assumes  that  he  has  the  power  to 

obtain  gold  by  a  sale  of  United  States  bonds  under  the  redemption  act. 

lie  will  no  doubt  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  necessary  extent  when  he 

may  consider  the  danger  near.     But  a  wise  man  locks  his  stable  door 

before  the  horse  is  stolen.     This  year   so   far  some  fifty  millions  of 

gold  were  shipped  to  Europe.      As  the  merchandise  balance  is  in  our 
48 
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favor  the  shipments  have  created  uneasiness,  though  they  may 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  payments  for  interest  and  the  ex- 
penses of  tourists.  As  money  remains  abundant  and  a  good  demand 
prevails  for  our  bonds,  the  Secretary  could  easily  sell  bonds  enough 
now  to  strengthen  his  reserves.  A  considerable  portion,  if  not 
all,  of  the  gold  shipped  recently  could  thus  be  drawn  back  again.  It 
may  be  that  foreign  capitalists  will  criticise  our  action,  when  we 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  to  continue  purchases  of  silver,  while  Austria 
strains  her  resources  to  enable  her  to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  But 
they  will  let  us  have  the  money  on  reasonable  terms  while  we  enjoy 
their  confidence.  It  may  not  be  considered  with  the  same  complacency 
in  this  country  when  we  have  to  increase  our  national  debt  and  the 
burdens  of  taxation  so  that  we  can  further  stimulate  an  industry 
which  is  neither  one  of  the  most  important  nor  the  most  useful. 

Bimetallists  claim  that  we  will  not  have  money  enough  without 
silver  for  the  increasing  business  of  this  country.  Did  not  Germany 
thrive  after  it  abolished  its  use?  Has  Holland  or  Sweden  complained 
of  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium?  Can  anybody  gainsay  that  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  has  not  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  supply  of  gold  since  this  metal  was  adopted  as  the  standard,  in 
1816?  "While  France  still  keeps  a  supply  of  silver,  it  does  not  use  it. 
None  of  these  nations  will  return  to  it.  They  are  fully  satisfied  with 
gold  as  the  sole  measure  of  their  values.  An  attempt  to  make  any 
given  quantity  of  this  white  metal  the  supply  of  which  seems  inexhaus- 
tible and  the  value  unfathomable  equal  to  it  would  clearly  jeopardize 
their  best  interests.  Since  the  Latin  Union  agreed  to  the  proportion 
of  15^  parts  of  silver  to  1  part  of  gold  in  1865,  circumstances  have 
entirely  changed. 

"  Silverites  "  flatter  themselves  that  free  coinage  would  give  a  stable 
value  to  their  favorite  metal,  even  if  we  adopt  it  alone  as  our  measure 
of  values.  If  they  study  the  reports  which  reach  us  from  India,  South 
America,  and  Mexico,  they  will  find  that  European  capital  has  ceased 
to  flow  there,  and  that  producers,  merchants,  and  bankers  alike  in 
those  countries  are  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and  worry  because 
they  do  not  know  from  day  to  day  how  much  their  silver  dollars  are 
worth.  We  are  no  more  independent  of  the  rest  of  mankind  than  they 
are.  While  we  have  larger  resources,  our  needs  are  greater  for  their 
development. 

After  the  Secretary  has  obtained  the  gold  which  he  may  need,  the 
question  remains  how  long  he  will  have  to  continue  sales  of  bonds  for 
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the  same  purpose.  Since  our  surplus  has  disappeared,  we  shall  need 
fifty-six  millions  a  year  until  the  Sherman  act  is  repealed.  Its  repeal 
is  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  danger.  When 
we  thus  cut  loose  from  silver  it  will  no  doubt  decline  at  first,  and  our 
accumulation  will  proportionately  diminish  in  value.  But  it  would 
be  better  to  sacrifice  even  the  whole  of  it  than  to  let  the  threat  of  a 
vitiated  currency  hang  over  our  heads  any  longer.  Foreigners  would 
have  no  inducement  then  to  part  with  our  sound  securities.  The 
interest  on  them  would  be  reinvested  here,  and  we  could  draw 
from  England  what  gold  would  be  due  us  for  merchandise  balances. 
Confidence  in  our  credit  would  be  strengthened  so  that  railroad  and 
other  corporations  would  not  find  the  difficulty  they  have  recently  en- 
countered in  placing  new  issues  of  their  bonds. 

I  was  about  to  close  this  paper  when  news  came  that  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  free-coinage  act,  and  simultaneously  the  report  that  sil- 
ver had  declined  to  87-|-  cents  an  ounce,  which  reduces  the  value  of 
the  standard  dollar  to  67|-  cents.  This  decline  seems  to  indicate  that 
our  legislation  is  losing  influence,  so  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  bol- 
ster up  the  value  of  silver  much  longer.  In  passing  now  so  radical  a 
measure,  the  Senate  has  insulted  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  whom  he  recently  invited  to  confer  with  us  about  the 
possibilities  of  bimetallism.  It  shows  a  reckless  indifference  to  our 
interests  and  the  well-known  opinions,  held  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
we  trade  with,  to  declare  what  shall  be  the  measure  of  our  values.  If 
we  were  isolated  and  transacted  business  among  ourselves  only,  we 
could  adopt  wampum  for  our  currency,  and  it  would  concern  us  alone. 
But  our  intercourse  with  others  is  considerable.  During  the  eleven 
months  which  ended  May  81  we  exported  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $965,366,794,  while  our  imports  amounted  in  the  same  period  to 
$755,305,633.  The  aggregate  of  our  transactions  in  securities,  specie, 
and  redemption  of  credits  must  swell  the  total  amount  of  our  annual 
business  with  the  outside  world  to  nearly  four  thousand  million  dollars. 
As  long  as  we  borrow  more  money  than  we  lend  and  sell  more 
merchandise  than  we  buy,  our  interests  demand  that  the  measure  of 
our  values  shall  be  identical  with  the  one  which  is  used  by  the  people 
with  whom  we  have  dealings.  If  we  had  a  different  measure,  of  a 
fluctuating  value,  our  creditors  would  want  to  be  paid  for  the  risk  of 
taking  it,  and  our  customers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  de- 
preciate it  in  order  to  buy  our  commodities  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

It  is  not  predictable  how  low  a  valuation  silver  can  reach  if  the 
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production  continues  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  Our  silver  dollars 
would  have  alreadj^  a  lower  value  than  our  legal  tenders  reached 
during  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Eebellion  if  we  had  not  upheld 
silver  by  purchases,  and  by  the  liberality  with  which  we  now  furnish 
a  gold  dollar  in  exchange  for  one  of  paper  which  represents  sixty- 
eight  cents'  worth  of  silver.  That  we  coin  and  stamp  them  legal  tenders 
makes  the  white  tokens  of  no  greater  value  than  our  fiat  could  make 
irredeemable  paper.  The  financial  distress  and  mad  speculation  which 
occurred  when  our  legal-tender  dollar  declined  in  value  to  thirty-four 
cents  remain  fresh  in  our  memories.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was 
pledged  for  their  ultimate  redemption.  The  free-coinage  act  does  not 
provide  for  the  redemption  of  silver  by  gold,  the  only  metal  which 
has  a  fixed  value  now.  Consequently  our  credit  would  sink  with  the 
value  of  the  white  metal,  to  which  our  fortunes  would  be  linked. 

To  repeal  the  Sherman  act  would  leave  us  with  an  unsalable  stock 
of  silver  larger  than  that  held  by  any  other  nation,  which  would 
remain,  a  monument  to  our  folly,  for  many  years.  To  continue  it  must 
lead  eventually  to  national  bankruptcy,  an  end  to  which  free  coinage 
can  bring  us  more  speedily. 

Louis  Windmuller. 


EEPEAL  OF  THE   STATE  BANK   TAX. 

If  the  United  States  Government  could  go  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness, the  whole  question  concerning  the  supply  of  a  flexible  currency 
would  be  easily  settled.  Whenever  a  larger  volume  was  needed  to 
move  the  crops  or  to  meet  any  legitimate  demand  for  increased  circu- 
lation, the  Treasurer  could  issue  the  government  notes  at  a  fair  rate 
of  interest,  upon  good  security,  to  any  amount  that  should  be  required. 
As  soon  as  these  had  served  their  calling,  they  would  be  returned  in 
payment  of  the  obligations  of  the  borrowers,  and  thus  all  unnecessary 
inflation  would  be  avoided.  There  are  many  who  insist  that  this  is 
one  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  and  that  our  Federal  authorities  ought  to  be  empowered 
by  a  change  in  the  Constitution  to  exercise  this  prerogative,  and  to 
lend  the  Treasury  notes  or  certificates  to  be  used  as  currency  when- 
ever these  can  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

There  are  some  plausible  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory,  but 
the  valid  objections  far  outweigh  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  It 
would  soon  become  a  vast  engine  for  political  corruption.  Not  the 
best  security,  but  the  partisan  purpose  to  be  accomplished  would 
direct  the  distribution  of  the  loans;  and  schemes  of  political  aggran- 
dizement with  plans  for  pecuniary  profit,  by  the  control  of  the  issues 
for  speculative  ventures,  would  bring  the  whole  system  into  disrepute 
and  lead  to  its  suppression.  No  other  form  of  issue  from  the  hands  of 
the  Government  will  meet  the  requirement.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
volume  of  circulation  that  fairly  represents  the  movement  of  produce 
and  merchandise,  coming  out  when  the  movement  begins  and  retiring 
when  the  market  is  reached  and  the  property  passes  into  the  channels 
of  consumption.  No  issue  of  a  government  currency  can  meet  this 
want  and  be  regulated  by  it  unless  the  authorities  will  discount  the 
business  paper  that  represents  the  property,  and  receive  back  the 
issues  when  the  need  has  ceased  and  the  notes  and  drafts  have  matured. 

The  national  banks  under  the  i)resent  system  can  furnish  some  aid 
by  inscribed  credits  and  the  use  of  checks,  but  this  will  not  do  for 
the  interior,  where  the  crops  are  to  be  paid  for  and  some  form  of  cur- 
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rency  used  as  money  is  actually  required.  The  bank-notes  secured 
by  bonds  at  Washington  must  be  kept  in  perpetual  use  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  issue,  and  the  volume  cannot  be  enlarged  and  contracted 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  demands  of  trade.  Nothing  ever  served  the 
purpose  so  well  as  a  bank-note  put  out  on  the  credit  of  a  well-estab- 
lished institution  in  exchange  for  business  paper  which  represented 
some  actual  value  of  produce  or  merchandise  for  the  movement  of 
which  the  currency  was  used.  The  sound  banker  whose  promises  to 
pay  were  as  good  as  gold  had  all  sorts  of  imitators,  and  for  this  reason 
many  restrictions  were  placed  upon  bank  issues  which  greatly  lessened 
their  usefulness.  To  keep  irredeemable  paper  out  of  the  market — the 
promises  of  institutions  without  means  or  character' — a  great  variety  of 
safeguards  were  adopted,  which  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  at  the 
present  da}^  It  was  the  want  of  suitable  means  of  communicating 
with  every  part  of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  demanding  imme- 
diate redemption  of  the  unworthy  notes,  which  gave  any  facilities  for 
what  was  known  as  "  wild-cat  "  banking. 

The  project  of  repealing  the  present  prohibitory  tax  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  issue  of  State  banks  is  a  very  hopeful  movement  in  favor 
of  a  most  welcome  change  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  any  toleration  of  a  depreciated  bank-note 
circulation  should  this  restriction  be  removed.  There  is  not  a  State 
in  the  Union  which  would  authorize  or  allow  it;  and  if  it  were 
attempted  anywhere,  the  facilities  for  collection  are  now  so  great  that 
it  would  be  crushed  out  at  once.  The  best  features  of  the  former 
statutes  would  be  preserved  in  new  State  legislation,  and  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  govern  all  the  rest  of  the  needed 
restrictions.  The  tax  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  is  in  itself  uncon- 
stitutional. It  is  not  levied  for  revenue,  but  for  prohibition ;  and  the 
fundamental  law  nowhere  gives  to  the  Federal  Congress  the  right  to 
suppress  by  its  action  the  issues  of  the  State  banks.  There  would 
follow  from  its  repeal  the  most  perfect  currency  for  business  purposes 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Flexible  in  its  character,  redeemable  at 
all  central  points,  and  thus  always  at  par  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  country,  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  its  answer  to  every 
legitimate  demand,  it  would  prevent  pressures  and  stringency  in  the 
money  market,  and  injure  no  one  but  the  greedy  speculator  who 
makes  his  cent  per  cent  in  a  financial  crisis. 

David  M.  Stone. 
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If  to  have  one's  name  knocked  about  in  conversation  and  in 
newspapers  be  fame,  the  "  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch  "  is  famous. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  any  real  acquaintance  with  its  history,  its 
aims,  and  its  work  hardly  exists  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  its  mem- 
bership. Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Society  fulfils  a  function  which, 
though  limited,  is  decidedly  important  in  the  organization  of  science, 
I  am  glad  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  to  the  uninstructed  reader. 

According  to  the  newspaper  and  drawing-room  myth,  soft-headed- 
ness  and  idiotic  credulity  are  the  bond  of  sympathy  in  the  Society,  and 
general  wonder-sickness  is  its  dynamic  principle.  A  glance  at  the 
membership  fails,  however,  to  corroborate  this  view.  The  president 
is  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  known  by  his  other  deeds  as  the  most 
incorrigibly  and  exasperatingly  critical  and  sceptical  mind  in  Eng- 
land. The  hard-headed  Arthur  Balfour  is  one  vice-president,  and 
the  hard-headed  Prof.  J.  P.  Langley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  another.  Such  men  as  Professor  Lodge,  the  eminent 
English  physicist,  and  Professor  Richet,  the  eminent  French  physiolo- 
gist, are  amongst  the  most  active  contributors  to  the  Society's  "  Pro- 
ceedings " ;  and  through  the  catalogue  of  membership  are  sprinkled 
names  honored  throughout  the  world  for  their  scientific  capacity.  In 
fact,  were  I  asked  to  point  to  a  scientific  journal  where  hard-headed- 
ness  and  never-sleeping  suspicion  of  sources  of  error  might  be  seen  in 
their  full  bloom,  I  think  I  should  have  to  fall  back  on  the  "  Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  "  Society  for  Psychical  Research."  The  common  run  of 
papers,  say  on  physiological  subjects,  which  one  finds  in  other  pro- 
fessional organs,  are  apt  to  show  a  far  lower  level  of  critical  conscious- 
ness. Indeed,  the  rigorous  canons  of  evidence  applied  a  few  years 
ago  to  testimony  in  the  case  of  certain  "  mediums  "  led  to  the  secession 
from  the  Society  of  a  number  of  spiritualists.  Messrs.  Stanton- 
Moses  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  amongst  others,  thought  that  no 
experiences  based  on  mere  eyesight  could  ever  have  a  chance  to  be 
admitted  as  true,  if  such  an  impossibly  exacting  standard  of  proof 
were  insisted  on  in  everv  case. 
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The  "  Society  for  Psjclncal  Eesearch  "  was  founded  in  February, 
1882,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  foremost  amongst  whom  seem  to 
have  been  Professors  Henry  Sidgwick,  W.  F.  Barrett,  and  Balfour 
Stewart,  and  Messrs.  E.  IL  Hutton,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Edmund 
Gurney,  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Their  purpose  was  twofold:  first,  to 
carry  on  systematic  experimentation  with  hypnotic  subjects,  mediums, 
clairvoyants,  and  others ;  and,  secondly,  to  collect  evidence  concern- 
ing apparitions,  haunted  houses,  and  similar  phenomena  which  are 
incidentally  reported,  but  which,  from  their  fugitive  character,  admit  of 
no  deliberate  control.  Professor  Sidgwick,  in  his  introductory  address, 
insisted  that  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  on  all  these  matters 
was  a  scandal  to  science,  absolute  disdain  on  a  jyriori  grounds  charac- 
terizing what  may  be  called  professional  opinion,  whilst  completely 
uncritical  and  indiscriminate  credulity  was  too  often  found  amongst 
those  who  pretended  to  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

As  a  sort  of  weather  bureau  for  accumulating  reports  of  such 
meteoric  phenomena  as  apparitions,  the  "  S.  P.  E."  (as  I  shall  con- 
tinue briefly  to  call  it)  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  work.  As  an 
experimenting  body,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  completely  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  two  circum- 
stances :  first,  the  clairvoyant  and  other  subjects  who  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  experimented  upon  are  few  and  far  between ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, work  with  them  takes  an  immense  amount  of  time,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Society  has  had  to  be  carried  on  at  odd  intervals  by  mem- 
bers engaged  in  other  pursuits.  The  Society  has  not  yet  been  rich 
enough  to  control  the  undivided  services  of  skilled  experimenters  in 
this  difficult  field.  The  loss  of  the  lamented  Edmund  Gurney,  who 
more  than  any  one  else  had  leisure  to  devote,  has  been  so  far  irrepa- 
rable. But  were  there  no  experimental  work  at  all,  and  were  the 
Societ}^  nothing  but  a  weather  bureau  for  catching  sporadic  apparitions, 
etc.,  in  their  freshness,  I  am  disposed  to  think  its  function  indispen- 
sable in  the  scientific  organism.  If  any  one  of  my  readers,  spurred 
by  the  thought  that  so  much  smoke  must  needs  betoken  fire,  has  ever 
looked  into  the  existing  literature  of  the  supernatural  for  proof,  he 
will  know  what  I  mean.  This  literature  is  enormous,  but  it  is  practi- 
cally quite  worthless  for  evidential  purposes.  Facts  enough  are  there, 
indeed ;  but  the  records  of  them  are  so  fallible  and  uncritical  that  the 
most  they  do  is  to  confirm  the  presumption  that  it  may  be  well  to 
keep  a  window  open  in  one's  mind  upon  that  quarter. 

In  the  Society's   "Proceedings,"  on   the  contrary,  a  different  law 
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prevails.  Quality,  and  not  mere  quantity,  is  what  lias  been  mainly 
kept  in  mind.  The  most  that  could  be  done  with  every  reported 
case  has  been  done.  The  witnesses,  where  possible,  have  been  cross- 
examined  personally,  the  collateral  facts  have  been  looked  up,  and 
the  narrative  appears  with  its  precise  coefficient  of  evidential  worth 
stamped  on  it,  so  that  all  may  know  just  what  its  weight  as  proof  may 
be.  Outside  of  these  "  Proceedings,"  I  know  of  no  systematic  attempt 
to  weigh  the  evidence  for  the  supernatural.  This  makes  the  value  of 
the  seven  volumes  already  published  unique,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  as  the  years  go  on  and  the  ground  covered  grows  still  wider,  the 
Society's  "  Proceedings  "  will  more  and  more  tend  to  supersede  all  other 
sources  of  empirical  information  concerning  phenomena  traditionally 
deemed  occult.  If  the  Society  could  continue  to  exist  long  enough  for 
the  public  to  become  familiar  with  its  presence,  so  that  any  case  of 
apparition  or  of  a  house  or  person  infested  with  unaccountable  noises 
or  disturbances  of  material  objects  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  re- 
ported to  its  officers,  who  thereupon  would  take  down  the  evidence  in 
as  thorough  a  way  as  possible,  we  should  end  ere  long  by  having  a 
mass  of  facts  concrete  enough  to  found  a  decent  theory  upon. 

Those  who  are  now  sustaining  the  Society  should  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  idea  that  its  first  duty  is  simply  to  exist  from  year  to  year 
and  perform  this  recording  function  well,  though  no  conclusive  results 
of  any  sort  emerge  in  the  first  generation.  All  our  learned  societies 
have  begun  in  some  such  modest  way.  Three  years  after  the  English 
Society  was  founded,  Professor  Barrett  came  to  this  country  and  stirred 
up  some  scientific  men  in  Boston,  so  that  the  "  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  "  was  founded  as  a  separate  organization.  After 
five  years  this  Society  perished.  Providence  had  raised  up  no  one 
in  its  midst  who  had  both  leisure  and  aptitude  for  doing  work  of 
the  sort  required.  But  though  the  organization  was  abandoned,  its 
associates  for  the  most  part  joined  the  English  Society,  which  there- 
upon constituted  an  "American  Branch,"  with  Professor  Langley  and 
the  present  writer  as  its  "  honorary  vice-presidents  "  and  Mr.  Richard 
Hodgson  as  its  salaried  secretary  and  executive  agent.  The  "  Ameri- 
can Branch "  has  suffered  from  the  same  defect  as  the  American 
Society.  The  secretary  is  the  only  individual  connected  with  it  who 
is  able  to  make  any  solid  contribution  to  its  work.  It  requires,  more- 
over, a  large  increase  of  membership  to  become  self-supporting. 

One  cannot  by  mere  outward  organization  make  much  progress  in 
matters  scientific.     Societies  can  back  men  of  genius,  but  can  never 
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take  their  place.  The  contrast  between  the  parent  Society  and  the 
"  American  Branch  "  illustrates  this.  In  England,  a  little  group  of 
men  with  enthusiasm  and  genius  for  the  work  supplied  the  nucleus; 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Hodgson  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe  before 
any  tangible  progress  was  made.  What  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  has  held  the  Society  together  in  England  is  Professor  Sidgwick's 
extraordinary  gift  of  inspiring  confidence  in  diverse  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. Such  tenacity  of  interest  in  the  result  and  such  absolute  impar- 
tiality in  discussing  the  evidence  are  not  once  in  a  century  found  in 
an  individual.  His  obstinate  belief  that  there  is  something  yet  to  be 
brought  to  light  communicates  patience  to  the  discouraged ;  his  con- 
stitutional inability  to  draw  any  precipitate  conclusion  reassures  those 
who  are  afraid  of  being  dupes.  Mrs.  Sidgwick — a  sister,  by  the  way, 
of  the  great  Arthur  Balfour — is  a  w^orthy  ally  of  her  husband  in  this 
matter,  showing  a  similarly  extraordinary  power  of  holding  her  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  and  a  keenness  of  observation  and  capacity  for  ex- 
perimenting with  human  subjects  which  are  rare  in  either  sex. 

The  worker  of  the  Society,  as  originally  constituted,  was  Edmund 
Gurney.  Gurney  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  sympathies  and  gifts.  Al- 
though, like  Carlyle,  he  used  to  groan  under  the  burden  of  his  labors, 
he  yet  exhibited  a  colossal  power  of  dispatching  business  and  getting 
through  drudgery  of  the  most  repulsive  kind.  His  two  thick  volumes 
on  the  "Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  collected  and  published  in  three 
years,  are  a  proof  of  this.  Besides  this,  he  had  exquisite  artistic  instincts, 
and  his  massive  volume  on  "  The  Power  of  Sound  "  is  certainly  the 
most  important  work  on  sesthetics  in  the  English  language.  He  had 
also  the  tenderest  heart  and  a  mind  of  rare  metaphysical  power,  as  his 
volume  of  essays,  "  Tertium  Quid,"  will  prove  to  any  reader.  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  already  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
English  essayists,  is  the  ingenium  prcpfervidu.in  of  the  "  S.  P.  R."  Of 
the  value  of  Mr.  Myers'  theoretic  writings  I  will  say  a  word  later. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  American  secretary,  is  distinguished  by  a  balance 
of  mind  almost  as  rare  in  its  way  as  Sidgwick's.  He  is  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  many  of  the  phenomena  called  spiritualistic,  but  he  also 
has  uncommon  keenness  in  detecting  error ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
in  advance  whether  it  will  give  him  more  satisfaction  to  confirm  or 
to  smash  a  given  "  case  "  offered  to  his  examination.  Other  names 
in  the  "Proceeding's"  are  those  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  Mr.  Frank 
Podmore,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  Prof.  Ch.  Richet,  and  M.  Leon  Marillier. 

It  is   now  time  to  cast  a  brief  look  upon  the  actual  contents  of 
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these  "  Proceedings."  ^  The  first  two  years  were  largely  taken  up  with 
experiments  in  thought-transference.  The  earliest  lot  of  these  were 
made  with  the  daughters  of  a  clergyman  named  Creery,  and  convinced 
Messrs.  Balfour  Stewart,  Barrett,  Myers,  and  Gurney  that  the  girls 
had  an  inexplicable  power  of  guessing  names  and  objects  thought  of 
by  other  persons.  Two  years  later,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Gurney, 
recommencing  experiments  with  the  same  girls,  detected  them  sig- 
nalling to  each  other.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
record  of  their  previous  performances.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most 
part  the  conditions  had  then  excluded  signalling,  and  it  is  also  possi- 
ble that  the  cheating  may  have  grafted  itself  on  what  was  originally 
a  genuine  phenomenon.  Yet  Gurney  wCoS  wise  in  abandoning  the 
entire  series  to  the  scepticism  of  the  reader.  Three  other  thought- 
transference  subjects  were  experimented  upon  at  great  length  during 
the  first  two  years:  one  was  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith;  the  other  two  were 
young  ladies  in  Liverpool  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  took  part  in  these  experiments  that 
sources  of  conscious  and  unconscious  deception  were  sufficiently  ex- 
cluded, and  that  the  large  percentage  of  correct  reproductions  by 
the  subjects  of  words,  diagrams,  and  sensations  occupying  other 
people's  consciousness  were  entirely  inexplicable  as  results  of  chance. 
The  present  writer  confesses  that  the  reading  of  the  records  leaves 
on  him  a  similar  impression.  But  the  odd  thing  about  this  sort  of 
"thought-transference"  is  that  since  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Society's  existence  no  new  subjects  have  turned  up  with  whom  exten- 
sive and  systematic  experiments  could  be  carried  on.  All  the  later 
reports  are  of  brief  series  and  semi-sporadic  results,  leaving  no  ground 
for  certainty.  Meanwhile  the  witnesses  of  Mr.  Smith's,  Miss  Ralph's, 
and  Miss  Edwards'  performances  were  all  so  satisfied  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  phenomenon  that  "telepathy"  has  figured  freely  in  the 
papers  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  and  in  Gurney's  book  on  "  Phantasms  " 
as  a  vera  causa  on  which  additional  hypotheses  might  be  built.     No 

'  The  Society,  in  addition  to  the  "Proceedings,"  prints  privately  a  month- 
ly journal,  which  is  issued  to  members  only.  This  contains  what  may  be  called 
raw  materials,  imperfectly  corroboi-ated  interviews  and  provisional  discussions 
only;  whereas  the  "Proceedings,"  which  appear  thrice  a  year  in  parts  number- 
ing from  150  to  300  pages,  contain  worked-up  reports  of  facts  and  such  theoretical 
contributions  as  may  receive  tl)e  imjyrvniatur  of  a  special  committee.  The  best 
way  in  this  country  to  get  the  "Proceedings"  regularly  is  to  join  the  Branch. 
They  may  also  be  bought  singly  from  the  secretary,  R.  Hodgson,  5  Bo^iston 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  from  Damrell  &  Upiiam,  booksellers,  Washington 
and  School  streets,  Boston. 
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mere  reader  can  be  blamed,  however,  if  he  refuse  to  espouse  so  rev- 
olutionary a  belief  until  a  larger  bulk  of  testimony  be  supplied. 

Volume  I.  contains  another  experimental  paper,  that  on  the  divin- 
ing-rod, by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Pease,  with  inconclusive  results.  The 
divining-rod  has  never  again  shown  its  face  in  the  "  Proceedings."  Gur- 
ney's  papers  on  h3^pnotism  must  be  mentioned  next.  Some  of  them 
are  less  concerned  with  establishing  new  facts  than  with  analyzing  old 
ones,  the  papers  on  memory  during  hypnotism,  for  example.  Omit- 
ting these,  we  find  that  in  the  line  of  pure  observation  Gurney  claims 
to  have  ascertained  in  more  than  one  subject  the  following  phenom- 
enon, of  which  the  theoretic  explanation  is  doubtful:  The  subject's 
hands  are  thrust  through  a  blanket,  which  screens  the  operator  from 
his  eyes,  and  his  mind  is  absorbed  in  conversation  with  a  third  per- 
son. The  operator  meanwhile  points  with  his  finger  to  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  subject,  which  finger  alone  responds  to  this  silent  selec- 
tion by  becoming  stiff  or  anaesthetic,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  in- 
terpretation is  difficult,  but  the  phenomenon,  which  I  have  myself 
witnessed,  seems  authentic. 

Another  observation  made  by  Gurney  seems  to  prove  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  subject's  mind  being  directly  influenced  by  the  operator's. 
The  hypnotized  subject  responds  or  fails  to  respond  to  questions 
asked  by  a  third  party  according  to  the  operator's  silent  permission  or 
refusal.  Of  course,  in  these  experiments  all  obvious  sources  of  decep- 
tion were  considered.  But  Gurney 's  most  important  contribution  by 
far  to  our  knowledge  of  hypnotism  was  his  series  of  experiments  on 
the  automatic  writing  of  subjects  who  had  received  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestions. For  example,  a  subject  during  trance  is  told  that  he  will 
poke  the  fire  in  six  minutes  after  waking.  On  being  waked  he  has 
no  memory  of  the  order,  but  while  he  is  engaged  in  conversation  his 
hand  is  placed  on  a  i:)lanclieUe^  which  immediately  writes  the  sentence, 
*'  P.,  you  will  poke  the  fire  in  six  -minutes."  Experiments  like  this, 
which  were  repeated  in  great  variety,  prove  that  below  the  upper  con- 
sciousness the  hypnotic  consciousness  persists,  engrossed  with  the  sug- 
gestion and  able  to  express  itself  through  the  involuntarily  moving  hand. 

Gurney  shares,  therefore,  with  Janet  and  Binet,  whose  observations 
were  made  with  widely  differing  subjects  and  methods,  the  credit  of 
demonstrating  the  simultaneous  existence  of  two  different  strata  of 
consciousness,  ignorant  of  each  other,  in  the  same  person.  The  "  ex- 
tra-consciousness," as  one  may  call  it,  can  be  kept  on  tap,  as  it  were, 
by  the  method  of  automatic  writing.     This  discovery  marks  a  new  era 
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in  experimental  psychology ;  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  its  importance. 
But  Gurney's  greatest  piece  of  work  is  his  laborious  "  Phantasms  of 
the  Living."  As  an  example  of  the  drudgery  stowed  away  in  the 
volumes,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  looking  up  the  proofs  for  the 
alleged  physical  phenomena  of  witchcraft,  Gurney  reports  a  careful 
search  through  two  hundred  and  sixty  books  on  the  subject,  with  the 
result  of  finding  no  first-hand  evidence  recorded  in  the  trials  except 
the  confessions  of  the  victims  themselves,  and  these,  of  course,  are  pre- 
sumptively based  on  hallucinations.  This  statement,  made  in  an 
unobtrusive  note,  is  only  one  instance  of  the  care  displayed  through- 
out the  volumes.  In  the  course  of  these,  Gurney  discusses  about 
seven  hundred  cases  of  apparitions  which  he  collected.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  were  "veridical,"  in  the  sense  of  coinciding  with  some 
calamity  happening  to  the  person  who  appeared.  Gurney's  explanation 
is  that  the  mind  of  the  person  undergoing  the  calamity  was  at  that  mo- 
ment able  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  percipient  with  an  hallucination. 
Apparitions,  on  this  "  telepathic  "  theory,  may  be  called  "  objec- 
tive "  facts,  although  they  are  not  "  material  "  facts.  In  order  to  test 
the  likelihood  of  such  veridical  hallucinations  being  due  to  mere 
chance,  Gurney  instituted  the  "census  of  hallucinations,"  which 
has  been  continued  with  the  result  of  obtaining  answers  from  some 
twenty -five  thousand  people,  asked  at  random  in  different  countries 
whether,  when  in  good  health  and  awake,  they  had  ever  heard  a  voice, 
seen  a  form,  or  felt  a  touch  which  no  material  presence  could  account 
for.  The  result  seems  to  be,  roughly  speaking,  that  about  one  adult 
in  ten  has  had  such  an  experience  at  least  once  in  his  life,  and  of  the 
experiences  themselves  14  per  cent  coincide  with  some  real  distant  event. 
In  other  words,  one  person  out  of  every  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
community  has  had  a  veridical  hallucination  of  some  sort  or  other, 
vague  or  precise.  The  question  is,  Is  this  degree  of  frequency  too  great 
to  be  deemed  fortuitous,  and  must  we  suppose  an  occult  connection 
between  the  two  events?  My  own  position  is  still  one  of  doubt, 
although  I  tend  to  accept  the  occult  connection.  In  but  few  cases  is 
the  evidence  as  complete  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  data  themselves 
are  all  too  crude  for  a  mathematical  computation  of  probability.  The 
great  use  of  the  census  is  to  have  been  the  means  of  collecting  an 
enormous  amount  of  material  for  study.  The  admirable  report  upon 
it  which  Mrs.  Sidgwick  will  make  to  the  "  International  Congress  of 
Experimental  Psychology  "  next  August  will  continue  Gurney's  labors, 
and  put  the  entire  subject  of  hallucinations  on  a  new  empirical  basis. 
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The  next  experimental  topic  wortla  mentioning  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings "  is  the  discussion  of  the  physical  phenomenon  of  mediumship 
(slate-writing,  furniture-moving,  and  so  forth)  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  "  Mr.  Davey."  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  destructive  of 
the  claims  of  all  the  mediums  examined.  In  the  way  of  "control," 
"  Mr.  Davey  "  himself  produced  fraudulent  slate-writing  of  the  highest 
order,  while  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  "sitter"  in  his  confidence,  reviewed  the 
written  reports  of  the  series  of  his  other  sitters — all  intelligent  per- 
sons— and  shows  that  in  every  case  they  failed  to  see  the  essential 
features  of  what  was  done  before  their  eyes.  This  Davey-Hodgson . 
contribution  is  probably  the  most  damaging  document  concerning 
eye-witnesses'  evidence  which  has  ever  been  produced.  Another 
substantial  bit  of  work  based  on  personal  observation  is  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's report  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  claims  to  physical  mediumship. 
This  is  adverse  to  the  lady's  pretensions ;  and  although  some  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  friends  make  light  of  it,  it  is  a  stroke  from  which  her 
reputation  will  hardly  recover.  Although  the  "  S.  P.  R."  has  thus 
found  that  the  evidence  for  matter  moving  without  contact  is  as  yet 
insufficient,  its  observations  on  an  American  medium,  Mrs.  Piper,  tend 
to  substantiate  the  claim  that  hyper-normal  intelligence  may  be  dis- 
played in  the  trance  state.  A  tediously  long  report  of  sittings  with 
Mrs.  Piper  in  England,  followed  by  a  still  longer  ditto  in  America, 
gives  proof  (entirely  conclusive  to  the  present  writer's  mind)  that  this 
lady  has  shown  in  her  trances  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  affairs  of 
living  and  dead  people  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  can 
have  gained  in  any  "  natural  "  way.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  yet  to  seek.  It  offers  itself  as  spirit-control ;  but  it  is 
as  hard  to  accept  this  theory  without  protest  as  it  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  explanations  as  clairvoyance  or  reading  the  sitter's  mind. 

One  of  the  most  important  experimental  contributions  to  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings "  is  the  article  of  Miss  X —  on  "  Crystal  Vision."  Many 
persons  who  look  fixedly  into  a  crystal  or  other  vaguely  luminous 
surface  fall  into  a  kind  of  daze  and  see  visions.  Miss  X —  has  this 
susceptibility  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is,  moreover,  an  unusually 
intelligent  critic.  She  reports  many  visions  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  apparently  clairvoyant,  and  others  which  beautifully  fill  a 
vacant  niche  in  our  knowledge  of  sub-conscious  mental  operations. 
For  example,  looking  into  the  crystal  before  breakfast  one  morning  she 
reads  in  ])rinted  characters  of  the  death  of  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance, 
the  date  and  other  circumstances  all  duly  appearing  in  type.     Startled 
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by  this,  she  looks  at  "  The  Times  "  of  the  previous  day  for  verification, 
and  there  amongst  the  deaths  are  the  identical  words  which  she  has 
seen.  On  the  same  page  of  "  The  Times  "  are  other  items  which  she 
remembers  reading  the  day  before;  and  the  only  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  her  eyes  then  inattentively  observed,  so  to  speak,  the  death- 
item,  which  forthwith  fell  into  a  special  corner  of  her  memory  and 
came  out  as  a  visual  hallucination  when  the  peculiar  modification  of 
consciousness  induced  by  the  crystal-gazing  set  in. 

Passing  from  papers  based  on  observation  to  papers  based  on  nar^ 
rative,  we  have  a  number  of  ghost  stories,  etc.,  sifted  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Myers  and  Podmore.  They  form  the  best 
ghost  literature  I  know  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  emotional  interest. 
As  to  the  conclusions  drawn,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  is  rigorously  non-com- 
mittal, while  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Podmore  show  themselves  respec- 
tively hospitable  and  inhospitable  to  the  notion  that  such  stories  have 
a  basis  of  objectivity  dependent  on  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead. 

I  must  close  my  gossip  about  the  "  Proceedings "  by  naming 
what,  after  all,  seems  to  me  the  most  important  part  of  its  contents. 
This  is  the  long  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Myers  on  what  he  now 
calls  the  "subliminal  self,"  or  what  I  have  designated  above  as 
the  "extra-consciousness."  The  result  of  Mj^ers'  learned  and  in- 
genious studies  in  hypnotism,  hallucinations,  automatic  writing,  me- 
diumship,  and  the  whole  series  of  allied  phenomena  is  a  conviction 
which  he  expresses  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Each  of  us  is  in  reality  an  abiding  psychical  entity  far  more  extensive  than 
he  knows — an  individuality  which  can  never  express  itself  completely  through 
any  corporeal  manifestation.  The  self  manifests  itself  through  the  organism, 
but  there  is  always  some  part  of  the  self  unmanifested,  and  always,  as  it  seems, 
some  power  of  organic  expression  in  abeyance  or  reserve." 

The  ordinary  consciousness  Mr.  Myers  likens  to  the  visible  part 
of  the  solar  spectrum ;  the  total  consciousness  is  like  that  spectrum 
prolonged  by  the  inclusion  of  the  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays. 
In  the  psychic  spectrum  the  "  ultra  "  parts  may  embrace  a  far  wider 
range,  both  of  physiological  and  of  psychical  activity,  than  is  open  to 
our  ordinary  consciousness  and  memory.  At  the  lower  end,  beyond 
the  red,  as  it  were,  we  have  the  jf;%5/o?o^zca^  extension,  mind-cures, 
"  stigmatization  "  of  ecstatics,  etc. ;  in  the  upper  or  ultra-violet  region, 
we  have  the  hyper-normal  cognitions  of  the  medium-trance.  What- 
ever the  judgment  of  the  future  may  be  on  Mr.  Myers'  speculations, 
the  credit  will  always  remain  to  them  of  being  the  first  attempt  in 
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our  language,  and  the  first  thoroughly  inductive  attempt  in  any  lan- 
guage, to  consider  the  phenomena  of  hallucination,  hypnotism,  autom- 
atism, double  personality,  and  mediumship  as.  connected  parts  of 
one  whole  subject.  No  one  seems  to  me  to  have  grasped  the  problem 
in  a  way  both  so  broad  and  so  sober  as  he  has  done. 

One's  reaction  on  hearsay  testimony  is  always  determined  by 
one's  own  experience.  Most  men  who  have  once  convinced  them- 
selves, by  what  seems  to  them  a  careful  examination,  that  any  one 
species  of  the  supernatural  exists,  begin  to  relax  their  vigilance  as  to 
evidence,  and  throw  the  doors  of  their  minds  more  or  less  wide  open  to 
the  supernatural  ^  along  its  whole  extent.  To  a  mind  that  has  thus  made 
its  salto  mortale^  the  minute  work  over  insignificant  cases  and  quid- 
dling  discussion  of  "evidential  values,"  of  which  the  Society's  reports 
are  full,  seems  insufferably  tedious.  And  it  is  so ;  few  species  of  litera- 
ture are  more  truly  dull  than  reports  of  phantasms.  Cases  which  one 
collects  one's  self  from  the  witnesses  may  acquire  a  personal  interest  ; 
but  cases  merely  found  printed  as  having  occurred  to  strangers  are 
hard  to  read  or  to  remember  without  some  definite  purpose  in  one's 
mind,  such  as  trying  to  classify  them,  or  seeing  how  they  may  affect 
a  theory  or  fill  gaps  in  a  growing  series.  Taken  simply  by  them- 
selves, as  separate  facts  to  stare  at,  they  appear  so  devoid  of  meaning 
and  sweep  that  even  were  they  certainly  true,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  leave  them  out  of  one's  universe  for  being  so  idiotic.  Every  other 
sort  of  fact  has  some  context  and  continuity  with  the  rest  of  nature. 
These  alone  are  contextless  and  discontinuous. 

Hence  I  think  that  the  sort  of  loathing — no  milder  word  will  do 
— which  the  very  words  "psychical  research"  and  "psychical  re- 
searcher "  awaken  in  so  many  honest  scientific  breasts  is  not  only  natu- 
ral, but  in  a  sense  praiseworthy.  A  man  who  is  unable  himself  to 
conceive  of  any  orbit  for  these  mental  meteors  can  only  suppose  that 
Messrs.  Gurney,  Myers  &  Co.'s  mood  in  dealing  with  them  must  be 
that  of  silly  marvelling  at  so  many  detached  prodigies.  And  such 
prodigies!  Whereas  the  only  thing  that  really  interests  these  "re- 
searchers "  is  the  glimpse  that  they  gain  of  the  orbit  itself.  Thus  be- 
tween the  spiritualists  and  theosophists,  who  have  so  much  orbit  that 
they  are  sickened  by  the  methods,  and  the  scientists,  who  have  so  little 
that  they  are  sickened  by  the  facts,  of  the  "  S.  P.  R.,"  the  latter  stands 

'  By  *'the  supernatural"  I  mean,  of  course,  anything  that  appears  to  trans- 
cend the  "scientifically"  recognized  "laws  of  nature,"  from  faith-cures  up 
to  theosophic  Mahatmas. 
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in  a  rather  forsaken  position.     And  yet  it  is  a  position  of  peculiar 
merit,  as  I  tliink  that  a  little  reflection  will  show. 

Orthodoxy  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  authority  in  science  as 
it  is  in  the  Church.  We  believe  in  all  sorts  of  laws  of  nature  which 
we  cannot  ourselves  understand,  merely  because  men  whom  we  ad- 
mire and  trust  vouch  for  them.  If  Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Pas- 
teur, and  Edison  were  simultaneously  to  announce  themiselves  as  con- 
verts to  clairvoyance,  tliought-transference,  and  ghosts,  who  can  doubt 
that  there  would  be  a  prompt  popular  stampede  in  that  direction? 
We  should  have  as  great  a  slush  of  "  telepathy  "  in  the  scientific  press 
as  we  now  have  of  "suggestion"  in  the  medical  press.  We  should 
hasten  to  invoke  m3^stical  explanations  without  w^inking,  and  fear  to 
be  identified  with  a  by -gone  regime  if  we  held  back.  In  society  we 
should  eagerly  let  it  be  known  that  we  had  always  thought  there  was 
a  basis  of  truth  in  haunted  houses,  and  had,  as  far  back  as  we  could 
remember,  had  faith  in  demoniacal  possession. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  cat  ever  does  jump  this  way,  the  cau- 
tious methods  of  the  "  S.  P.  R,"  will  give  it  a  position  of  extraordinary 
influence.  As,  one  after  another,  the  fashion-setting  converts  dropped 
in  and  the  popular  credulity  began,  its  cfi;orts  at  exactitude  about  evi- 
dence and  its  timidity  in  speculating  would  seem  supremely  virtuous. 
Sober-headed  scientists  would  look  to  its  temper  as  a  bulwark ;  whilst 
its  poor  little  detached  facts,  no  longer  so  idiotic  and  neglectable, 
would  prove  the  least  of  possible  entering  wedges  for  theosophists 
and  others  who  had  ready-made  supernaturalistic  philosophies  to  prop- 
agate. In  short,  the  "  S.  P.  E."  would  be  a  surprisingly  useful  medi- 
ator between  the  old  order  and  the  new. 

All  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  Ilelmholtzes  and  Huxleys  did 
become  converted.  Now,  the  present  Avriter  (not  wholly  insensible  to 
the  ill  consequences  of  putting  himself  on  record  as  a  false  prophet) 
must  candidly  express  his  own  suspicion  that  sooner  or  later  the  cat 
7nusl  jump  this  way.  The  special  means  of  his  conversion  have  been 
the  trances  of  the  medium  whose  case  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  was  alluded 
to  above.  Knowing  these  trances  at  first  hand,  he  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  in  theni  the  medium's  knowledge  of  facts  increases 
enormously,  and  in  a  manner  inapossible  of  explanation  by  any  prin- 
ciples of  which  our  existing  science  takes  account.  Facts  are  facts, 
and  the  larger  includes  the  less;  so  these  trances  doubtless  make  me 
the  more  lenient  to  the  other  facts  recorded  in  the  "Proceedings."     I 

find  myself  also  suspecting  that  the  thought-transference  experiments, 
49 
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the  veridical  hallucinations,  the  ciystal- vision,  yea,  even  the  ghosts, 
are  sorts  of  thing  which  with  the  years  will  tend  to  establish  them- 
selves. All  of  us  live  more  or  less  on  some  inclined  23lane  of  cred- 
ulity. The  plane  tips  one  waj^  in  one  man,  another  way  in  another; 
and  may  he  whose  plane  tii^s  in  no  way  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone! 
But  whether  the  other  things  establish  themselves  more  and  more 
or  grow  less  and  less  probable,  the  trances  I  speak  of  have  broken 
down  for  my  own  mind  the  limits  of  the  admitted  order  of  nature. 
Science,  so  far  as  science  denies  such  exceptional  facts,  lies  prostrate 
in  the  dust  for  me;  and  the  most  urgent  intellectual  need  which  I  feel 
at  present  is  that  science  be  built  up  again  in  a  form  in  which  such 
facts  shall  have  a  positive  place.  Science,  like  life,  feeds  on  its  own 
decay.  New  facts  burst  old  rules;  then  newly  divined  conceptions 
bind  old  and  new  together  into  a  reconciling  law. 

And  here  finally  is  the  real  instruct! veness  of  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Gurney's  work.  They  are  trying  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness 
to  find  a  reconciling  conception  which  shall  subject  the  old  "  laws  of 
nature  "  to  the  smallest  possible  strain.  Mr.  Myers  uses  that  method 
of  gradual  approach  which  has  performed  such  wonders  in  Darwin's 
hands.  When  Darwin  met  a  fact  which  seemed  a  j^oser  to  his  theory, 
his  regular  custom,  as  I  have  heard  an  ingenious  friend  say,  was  to 
fill  in  all  round  it  with  smaller  facts,  and  so  mitigate  the  jolt,  as  a 
wagoner  might  heap  dirt  round  a  big  rock  in  the  road,  and  thus  get  his 
team  over  without  upsetting.  So  Mr.  Myers,  starting  from  the  most 
ordinary  facts  of  inattentive  consciousness,  follows  this  clew  through 
a  long  series  which  terminates  in  ghosts,  and  seeks  to  show  that  these 
are  but  extreme  manifestations  of  a  common  truth,  the  truth  that  our 
normal  conscious  life  is  but  the  visible  segment  of  a  spectrum  in- 
definitely long,  of  which  the  invisible  segments  are  capable,  under 
rarely  realized  conditions,  of  acting  and  being  acted  upon  by  the  in- 
visible segments  of  other  conscious  lives.  This  may  not  be  ultimately 
true  (for  the  theosophists,  with  their  astral  bodies  and  the  like,  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  prove  to  be  on  the  correcter  trail),  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  is  scientific. 

Science  always  takes  a  known  kind  of  phenomenon  and  tries  to 
extend  its  range.  Sensorial  hallucination  is  a  known  phenomenon; 
and  it  is  also  a  known  phenomenon  that  impressions  received  by  the 
"  subliminal  "  ^  strata  of  consciousness  may  be  hallucinatory  in  their 
intensity — witness  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and  the  hypnotic  trance. 

'  Subliminal,  from  sub  and  limen  :  "  beneath  the  threshold." 
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Mr.  Myers  accordingly  seeks  to  interpret  mediumistic  experiences  and 
ghostly  apparitions  as  so  many  effects  of  the  impact  upon  the  sablim- 
inal  consciousness  of  causes  "  behind  the  veil."  The  effects^  psycho- 
logically speaking,  are  hallucinations;  yet  so  far  as  they  are  "veridi- 
cal "  they  must  be  held  probably  to  have  an  "objective"  cause. 
What  that  objective  cause  may  be  Mr.  Myers  does  not  decide ;  yet 
from  the  context  of  many  of  the  hallucinations  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
intelligence  other  than  that  of  the  medium's  or  seer's  ordinary  self, 
and  the  interesting  question  is,  Is  it  what  I  have  called  the  extra-con- 
scious intelligence  of  persons  still  living,  or  is  it  the  intelligence  of 
persons  who  have  themselves  passed  behind  the  veil?  Only  the  most 
scrupulous  examination  of  the  "veridical  "  effects  themselves  can  de- 
cide. I  do  not  myself  see  how  any  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  Mr. 
Myers'  scrupulous  testing  of  the  minutest  cases  is  in  the  line  of  the 
best  scientific  tradition.  I  do  not  see,  whatever  prove  the  fate  of  his 
hypothesis,  how  his  "  working  of  it  for  all  it  is  worth  "  can  fail  to  mark 
a  distinct  step  onward  in  our  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

I  have  myself,  during  the  past  two  years  as  American  agent  for 
the  census,  collected  some  five  hundred  cases  of  "  hallucination  "  in 
healthy  people.  The  result  is  to  make  me  feel  that  we  all  have  poten- 
tially a  "  subliminal  "  self,  which  may  make  at  any  time  irruption  into 
our  ordinarj^  lives.  In  its  lowest  phases  it  is  only  the  depository  of  our 
forgotten  memories;  in  its  highest,  we  don't  know  what  it  is  at  all. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  series  of  cases.  During  sleep  many  persons  have 
something  in  them  which  measures  the  flight  of  time  better  than  the 
waking  self  does.  It  wakes  them  at  a  preappointed  hour;  it  acquaints 
them  with  the  moment  when  they  first  awake.  It  may  produce  an 
hallucination,  as  in  a  lady  who  informs  me  that  at  the  instant  of  wak- 
ing she  has  a  vision  of  her  watch-face  with  the  hands  pointing  (as  she 
has  often  verified)  to  the  exact  time.     Whatever  it  is,  it  is  subconscious. 

A  subconscious  something  may  also  preserve  experiences  to  which 
we  do  not  openly  attend.  A  lady  taking  her  lunch  in  town  finds 
herself  without  her  purse.  Instantly  a  sense  comes  over  her  of  rising 
from  the  breakfast-table  and  hearing  her  purse  dro])  on  the  floor.  On 
reaching  home  she  finds  nothing  under  the  table,  but  summons  the 
servant  to  say  where  she  has  put  the  purse.  The  servant  produces 
it,  saying:  "  How  did  you  know  where  it  was?  You  rose  and  left  the 
room  as  if  you  didn't  know  you'd  dropped  it."  The  same  subconscious 
something  may  recollect  what  we  have  forgotten.  A  lady  used  to 
taking  salicylate  of  soda  for  muscular  rheumatism  awakens  one  early 
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winter  morning  with  an  aching  neck.  In  the  twilight  she  takes  what 
she  supposes  to  be  her  customary  powder  from  a  drawer,  dissolves  it 
in  a  glass  of  water,  and  is  about  to  drink  it  down,  when  she  feels  a  sharp 
slap  on  her  shoulder  and  hears  a  voice  in  her  ear  saying,  "  Taste  it!  " 
On  examination,  she  finds  she  has  got  a  morphine  powder  by  mistake. 
The  natural  interpretation  is  that  a  sleeping  memory  of  the  morphine 
powders  awoke  in  this  quasi-explosive  way.  A  like  explanation  offers 
itself  as  most  plausible  for  the  following  case:  A  lady,  with  little 
time  to  catch  the  train,  and  the  expressman  about  to  call,  is  excitedly 
looking  for  the  lost  key  of  a  packed  trunk.  Hurrying  upstairs  with 
a  bunch  of  keys,  proved  useless,  in  her  hand,  she  hears  an  "  objective  " 
voice  distinctly  say,  "  Try  the  key  of  the  cake-box."  Being  tried,  it  fits. 
This  may  well  have  been  the  effect  of  some  long-eclipsed  experience. 

Now,  the  effect  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  hallucinatory  mechan- 
ism, but  the  source  is  less  easily  assigned  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of 
cases.  A  lady,  for  instance,  goes  after  breakfast  to  see  about  one  of 
her  servants  who  has  become  ill  over  night.  She  is  startled  at  dis- 
tinctly reading  over  the  bedroom  door  in  gilt  letters  the  word  "  small- 
pox." The  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  ere  long  pronounces  small -pox  to 
be  the  disease,  although  the  lady  says,  "  The  thought  of  the  girl's  hav- 
ing small-pox  never  entered  my  mind  till  I  saw  the  apparent  inscrip- 
tion." Then  come  other  cases  of  warning;  e.g.^  that  of  a  youth  sitting 
in  a  wagon  under  a  shed,  who  suddenly  hears  his  dead  mother's  voice 
say,  "  Stephen,  get  away  from  here  quick,"  and  jumps  out  just  in  time 
to  see  the  shed  roof  fall. 

After  this  come  the  by  no  means  infrequent  experiences,  usually 
visual,  but  sometimes  both  visual  and  auditory,  of  people  appearing 
to  distant  friends  at  or  near  the  hour  of  death.  Then  we  have  the 
trance-visions  and  utterances,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  a  circle  of  pri- 
vate persons  with  whom  I  have  recently  become  acquainted)  may  ap- 
pear astonishingly  profuse  and  continuous  and  maintain  a  superior 
level  intellectually.  For  all  these  higher  phenomena,  it  seems  to  me 
that  whilst  the  proximate  mechanism  is  that  of  "hallucination,"  it  is 
straining  an  hypothesis  unduly  to  name  any  ordinary  subconscious 
operation,  such  as  expectation,  recollection,  or  inference  from  inatten- 
tive perception,  as  the  ultimate  cause  that  starts  it  up.  It  is  far  better 
tactics  to  brand  the  narratives  themselves  as  unworthy  of  trust.  The 
trustworthiness  of  most  of  them  is  to  my  own  mind  far  from  proved. 
And  yet,  in  the  light  of  the  medium-trance,  which  is  proved,  it  seems 
as  if  they  might  well  all  be  members  of  a  "  natural  kind  "  of  fact  of 
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which  we  do  not  jet  know  the  full  extent.  Thousands  of  "  sensitive  " 
organizations  in  the  United  States  to-daj  live  as  steadily  in  the  light  of 
these  experiences  and  are  as  indifferent  to  modern  "  science  "as  if 
they  lived  in  Bohemia  in  the  twelfth,  century.  They  are  indifferent  to 
science,  because  science  is  so  callously  indifferent  to  their  experiences. 
The  essential  "  point "  I  wish  to  make  to  my  readers  is  that  by  tak- 
ing the  experiences  of  these  persons  as  they  come  and  applying  the 
ordinary  methods  of  science  to  their  discussion,  the  "Proceedings  "  of 
the  "  S.  P.  P.,"  whatever  be  their  theoretic  outcome,  form  a  department 
of  empirical  natural  history  worthy  of  all  encouragement  and  respect. 

A  final  word  about  the  practical  outcome  of  inquiries  into  the  extra 
consciousness  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  remember  saying,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Boston  three  years  since,  that  a  good  psychical  researcher 
let  loose  in  an  insane-asylum  would  be  likely  to  discover  facts  in  the 
patients  which  the  doctors  had  overlooked.  M.  Pierre  Janet,  on  the 
whole  the  most  brilliant  French  inquirer  into  the  extra-consciousness, 
gave  a  pretty  verification  of  this  prediction  last  year  by  the  ^^Eiudes 
sur  un  Cas  d'Ahoulie  et  d'Idees  Fixes^^^  which  he  published  in  the  "  Revue 
Philosophiquey  He  is  only  a  professor  of  philosophy,  but  he  pursues 
his  studies  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  and  in  the  Salpetriere  he  had  a  patient 
named  Marcella,  aged  nineteen,  handed  over  to  him. 

Marcella  was  a  melancholic  girl  whose  character  had  gradually 
become  so  changed  for  the  worse  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  and  whose 
life  was  a  picture  of  invincible  apathy  and  inertia,  varied  by  occa- 
sional spells  of  violence — a  sort  of  case  that  in  our  asylums  is  generally 
"  let  alone  "  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  time  may  of  itself 
effect  a  cure.  M.  Janet  patiently  and  lovingly  studied  all  her  symp- 
toms, and  describes  them  at  great  length.  The  essential  facts  for  my 
present  purpose  are  these :  He  soon  observed  that  she  had  periods 
of  absent-mindedness,  which  he  calls  her  "  clouds."  During  these 
"clouds  "  she  responded  to  no  questions,  and  after  them  had  no  mem- 
ory of  what  had  taken  place  in  them.  But  by  piecing  together  vari- 
ous partial  clews  which  he  elicited,  he  discovered  that  although  so  out- 
wardly impassive,  she  was  a  prey  throughout  these  "  clouds  "  to  mo- 
notonous hallucinations  of  a  terrifying  sort.  When  I  say  that  what 
she  told  when  hypnotized  was  one  of  his  clews,  and  that  her  automatic 
writing  was  another,  the  reader  will  see  why  I  speak  of  M.  Janet's 
methods  as  those  of  a  psychical  researcher. 

The  next  thing  which  he  made  out  was  that  her  inertia  and  melan- 
choly were  in  great  part  aficr-e fleets  of  these  hallucinations.    IM.  Janet 
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tried  all  usual  methods,  including  ordinary  hypnotic  commands,  with 
only  transient  success.  Only  when  he  entered  into  her  hallucinations, 
confining  them  in  part,  but  mixing  other  elements  with  them  and  giv- 
ing them  new  terminations,  did  marked  benefit  result.  But  here  a  fresh 
difficulty  came  up.  After  each  successive  delusion  that  was  exorcised, 
the  patient  became  better  than  ever  before ;  but  each  one  was  replaced 
after  some  days  by  another  more  obstinate  and  bad.  At  last  there 
came  a  delusion,  based  on  hallucinations  of  hearing,  which  made  her 
refuse  her  food.  It  persisted  so  long  that,  at  the  end  of  his  resources 
one  day,  M.  Janet  put  a  pencil  into  her  hand  to  see  if  she  might  not 
automatically  prescribe  for  herself.  '''11  faut  la  forcer^  et  ce  sera  fird^'" 
the  hand  "unconsciously"  wrote.  But  when  force  was  applied, 
Marcella  fell  into  an  alarming  hystero-epileptic  attack  which  lasted  two 
hours  and  made  the  experimenter  momentarily  regret  his  rashness. 

From  this  attack  she  unexpectedly  emerged  quite  tvell,  and  re- 
mained so  for  twelve  days.  Then  she  relapsed  into  the  same  delu- 
sion coupled  with  the  additional  refusal  to  speak;  and  this  condition, 
terminating  by  a  similar  convulsive  crisis,  never  returned  again. 
Before  long,  however,  a  frenzied  attack  of  suicidal  mania  set  in,  lasted 
fifteen  days,  and  then  spontaneously  disappeared,  leaving  the  girl 
practically  cured  and  oblivious  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
previous  weeks.  Her  condition,  for  several  months  at  least,  was  Jior- 
mal.  But  the  remarkable  aspect  of  the  case  is  one  of  which  M.  Janet 
saw  the  significance  only  late  in  the  series  of  his  operations.  The 
hallucinations  were  largely  based  on  painful  experiences  in  the  girl's 
life,  which  came  up,  as  if  present  again,  in  her  "  clouds."  Her  morbid 
waking  state  was  a  sort  of  resultant  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  these 
influences;  and  each  later  hallucination  that  was  peeled  off,  so  to 
speak,  by  M.  Janet  gave  an  older  one  a  chance  to  become  more  acute, 
until  the  whole  regressive  series  was  run  through.  Her  mind  was 
thus  gradually  freed  of  a  deposit  of  obsessions  that  had  accumulated 
during  five  years.  The  refusal  to  eat  and  the  suicidal  frenzy  were 
repetitions  of  crises  that  she  had  gone  through  at  the  beginning  of  her 
malady,  and  once  having  thrown  them  off  she  got  entirely  well.  Might 
not  such  a  case  well  lead  our  younger  medical  men  to  explore  their 
patients'  "  subliminal  selves  "  a  little  more  than  they  yet  do? 

William  James. 


THE   WESTERN   TRAFFIC   ASSOCIATION. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  state  in  a  concrete  and  practical 
way  the  economic  reasons  for  tlie  existence  of  the  Western  Traffic 
Association.  On  December  15, 1890,  the  presidents  of  various  Western 
railway  companies  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  boards  of  directors  the  passing 
of  certain  resolutions,  which  were  soon  after  duly  ratified.  The  or- 
ganization thus  established  became  effective  January  81,  1891. 

The  resolutions  were  brief ;  they  provided  for  the  formation  of  an 
association  between  the  several  companies  whose  lines  were  situated 
west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  its  affairs  to  be  managed  by  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  the  president  and  one  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  each  company,  Vv^hich  should  have  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  uniform  rates  between  competitive  points  and  decide  all 
questions  of  common  interest.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  rates 
established  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  advisory  board  at  any  time 
should  continue  in  force  and  be  binding  upon  all  companies  com.pos- 
ing  the  association  until  altered  by  subsequent  action  of  the  board; 
that  the  vote  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  association 
should  be  required  to  make  its  action  binding  upon  all ;  that  the  ad- 
visory board  should  appoint  proper  arbitrators,  commissioners,  and 
other  representatives,  and  adopt  by-laws  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  association ;  that  no  company  should  withdraw  from  the  associa- 
tion except  after  giving  ninety  days'  notice  to  other  members  by  vote 
of  its  board  of  directors ;  and  that  if  any  officer  or  representative  of  any 
company  should  authorize  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  varia- 
tion from  established  tariffs  he  should  be  discharged  from  the  service, 
with  the  reasons  stated. 

The  lines  composing  this  association  are  as  follows:  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Sante  Fe;  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern;  Chicago 
&  Northwestern;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific;  Denver  k  Rio 
Grande;  Great  Northern;  Illinois  Central;  Iowa  Central;  Missouri 
Pacific;    Northern  Pacific;   Rio  Grande  Western;    Southern  Pacific; 
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Union  Pacific;  Wabasli.  These  railroads  have  an  aggregate  mileage 
of  about  58,000  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  association,  which  now 
include  the  following  States  and  Territories :  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  membership  does 
not  represent  every  line  within  this  territory,  but  it  embraces  nearly 
all,  and  the  few  lines  which  remain  outside  recognize  its  usefulness 
and  refrain  from  embarrassing  its  operation. 

Although  every  combination  of  capital  is  viewed  with  misgiving  by 
the  public,  the  most  casual  observation  shows  that  active  and  even 
violent  competition  between  individual  railroads  continues  to  exist, 
notwithstandino^  the  universal  use  of  association  methods.  The  merits 
of  each  line  are  compared  by  all  patrons ;  shippers  are  importuned 
without  mercy ;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  perform  the  transporta- 
tion service  satisfactorily  and  with  dispatch.  So  far  as  the  rates 
charged  are  concerned,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  no  ex- 
aggerated profit  in  the  operation  of.  the  railways.  The  fortunes  which 
have  been  made  are  seen  to  have  been  the  result  of  dealings  in  stocks 
and  in  titles,  the  consequences  of  which,  if  involving  wrong,  are  rightly 
charged  against  the  lax  legislation  which  has  made  such  operations 
possible.  The  business  of  carrying  passengers  and  freight  from  point 
to  point  is  conducted  upon  close  margins,  and  produces  less  net  returns 
than  are  realized  from  investments  in  most  other  industries.  The  rates 
in  use  in  the  West  have  been  dissected  and  the  results  analyzed  by 
railway  commissions  and  in  the  public  journals,  until  the  feeling  has 
become  general  that  they  are  in  fact  upon  a  low  plane.  The  rate  ad- 
justments that  give  rise  to  complaints  to-day  are  relative,  based  upon 
comparisons,  and  affecting  the  standing  of  particular  towns  and  cities 
in  the  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy.  Minneapolis  is  now  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  Duluth  in  respect  to  grain  rates,  Eau  Claire  with 
La  Crosse  on  lumber  rates,  Wichita  with  Atchison  on  merchandise 
rates,  San  Bernardino  with  Los  Angeles  on  all  rates;  but  in  these  cases 
and  others  like  them  the  adjustment  desired  could  be  accomplished 
by  advances  at  one  point  as  readily  as  by  reductions  at  another. 
Local  rates  in  certain  States  are  thought  by  some  to  be  too  high  as 
compared  with  the  rates  charged  on  through  traffic,  but  this  com- 
plaint might  coexist  with  a  universal  railway  bankruptcy.  So  far  as 
the  aggregate  revenues  of  the  roads  are  concerned,  there  is  now  little 
or  no  intelligent  complaint.     The  practical  question  is  in  respect  to 
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preserving  existing  competitive  metliods  and  agencies  witli  due  regard 
to  the  proper  balancing  of  competitive  forces.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  endeavor  to  understand,  if  possible,  just  how  the  Western  Traffic 
Association  is  useful  to  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  agreements  of  this  char- 
acter are  not  new,  but  are  of  long  standing;  are  not  local,  but  are 
practically  universal.  With  differences  in  machinery  and  detail,  they 
have  been  found  necessary  and  have  existed  ever  since  two  railroad 
companies  first  met  in  competition  for  common  traffic.  Imagine,  if 
possible,  that  our  present  railway  system  was  effaced,  and  that  there 
was  only  one  road  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Then  suppose 
another  line  to  be  some  day  opened  with  facilities  in  every  way  equal 
to  the  first.  It  starts  out  with  the  same  rates  as  the  former,  but  after 
its  newness  wears  away  it  discovers  that  traflic  largely  pursues  the 
channels  with  which  custom  has  bred  familiarity.  In  order  to  attract 
business  to  itself,  the  new  line  ventures  upon  a  fractional  reduction  in 
its  rates.  Traffic  instantly  changes  its  course,  for  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  railway  rates  always  accomplishes  an  immediate  result.  The 
old  line  sees  its  customers  leaving,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  go  because  they  are  better  treated  elsewhere.  A  prompt  response 
is  made  by  the  company  first  in  the  field,  which  cannot  afford  to  have 
it  said  that  the  new  road  can  do  business  cheaper  than  itself.  And  so 
the  merry  war  goes  on,  with  a  cut  here  and  an  under-cut  there,  until 
dividends  are  passed,  rolling-stock  goes  without  repair,  bridges  are 
left  to  decay,  wages  are  reduced,  the  service  becomes  demoralized, 
coupons  at  last  remain  unpaid,  and  the  aid  of  the  courts  is  invoked  by 
the  bondholders.  Such  a  history,  which  has  been  many  times  repeated 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  calamity,  not  only  to  the  owners  of  the  roads, 
but  to  the  public  also.  Every  rate  war  unsettles  values,  breeds  dis- 
criminations, impairs  the  safety  of  property  and  life,  and  tends  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  competition. 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  but  one  preventive,  namely,  an 
agreement  between  the  competitors  themselves  upon  the  rates  which 
shall  be  charged  and  the  processes  to  be  employed  in  the  ascertainment 
of  the  traffic  charge.  The  line  which  desires  the  lowest  rate  will 
always  have  its  way,  and  conijietitive  transportation  cannot  be  con- 
ducted except  under  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  which  are  either  ab- 
solutely equalized  or  are  differentiated  by  agreed  concessions.  The 
dangers  arising  fi'om  unregulated  competition  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  with  the  multiplication  of  competing  lines.     There  are  now  eight 
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strong  lines  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Cliicago ;  and  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  east  of  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg  and  the  Central  Traffic  Association  west  therefrom  are 
unable  to  prevent  a  constant  condition  of  uncertainty  in  the  rates.  So 
long  as  our  railroads  are  operated  by  individual  managements,  there 
can  be  no  absolute  establishment  of  railway  charges  upon  a  firm  and 
unchangeable  basis.  Tbe  best  that  can  be  done  in  tliat  direction  is 
merely  tentative,  and  must  come  from  the  voluntary  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  railroad  companies  themselves. 

In  one  asjoect  the  railway  association  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pedient by  which,  in  periodical  seasons  of  difficulty,  arising  sometimes 
from  short  crops  and  light  traffic,  sometimes  from  financial  stringency, 
sometimes  from  hostility  between  railway  managements  carried  to 
ruinous  excess,  a  temporary  protection  is  obtained  against  impending 
corporate  bankruptcies.  When  the  bar  has  been  tided  over  and  the 
competing  carriers  find  themselves  once  more  upon  an  apparently  open 
sea,  former  methods  are  gradually  resumed,  excuses  are  readily  found 
for  the  abandonment  of  pledges  hard  to  keep,  and  the  strife  of  traffic 
officers  soon  precipitates  a  renewal  of  disastrous  conditions.  The 
Western  Traffic  Association  is  built  upon  the  sand  and  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  vanish  from  sight,  like  its  numerous  predecessors,  and  be 
forgotten.  But  in  such  a  case  there  must  presently  be  a  return  to  some 
similar  arrangement;  possibly  not  until  some  of  the  competitive  lines 
have  been  "absorbed,"  but  certainly  at  some  time,  unless  Congress 
shall  modify  the  present  laws,  which,  while  ostensibly  framed  to 
perpetuate  railway  competition,  in  fact  tend  to  its  ultimate  extinction. 

In  passing  it  may  be  observed  that  this  history  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  business  of  transportation.  Although  competition  be- 
tween railway  carriers  is  peculiarly  exigent,  by  reason  of  the  almost 
countless  points  of  contact  which  exist,  similar  conditions  are  found 
in  the  business  of  insurance  and  in  professional  vocations,  in  manufac- 
turing and  merchandise,  in  labor  and  agriculture,  in  fact,  in  every 
calling  where  two  or  more  men  seek  the  same  market  for  the  same 
thing.  A  distinguished  judge  in  Wisconsin  once  used  the  following 
language:  "  But  I  apprehend  it  is  not  true  that  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  that  maxim  is  one  of  the  least  reliable  of 
the  host  tliat  may  be  picked  up  in  every  market-place.  It  is  in  fact 
the  shibboleth  of  mere  gambling  speculation,  and  is  hardly  entitled  to 
take  rank  as  an  axiom  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  I  believe 
that  universal  observation  will  attest  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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century  competition  in  trade  has  caused  more  individual  disasters,  if 
not  more  public  injury,  than  the  want  of  competition."  A  judge  of  a 
New  York  court  of  appeals  recently  said:  "I  do  not  think  that  com- 
petition is  invariably  a  public  benefaction ;  for  it  may  be  carried  on 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  a  general  evil."  Another  New  York 
jurist  recently  remarked  that  "  excessive  competition  may  sometimes 
result  in  actual  injury  to  the  public,  and  contracts  between  competi- 
tors to  avert  personal  ruin  may  be  perfectly  reasonable."  The  last 
remark  was  coupled  with  a  finding  that  the  object  of  the  promoters  of 
the  organization  then  in  question  (the  Sugar  Trust)  was  not  to  protect 
themselves  against  ruinous  competition,  but  that  it  was  entered  into 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  exorbitant  prices,  and  was  clearly 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  This  distinction  is  becoming 
more  clearly  recognized  as  the  years  go  by.  Combinations  for  the 
reasonable  regulation  of  ruinous  competition  are  necessary;  combina- 
tions for  the  extortion  of  unreasonable  profits  deserve  condemnation. 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

It  was  observed  above  that  agreements  between  carriers  designed 
to  mitigate,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  evils  which  arise  from  unhealthy 
competition  were  not  local,  but  universal.  In  the  United  States  co- 
operative organizations  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and 
are  commonly  called  "associations."  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  land.  In  England  they  are,  perhaps,  more  accurately  named  "  con- 
ferences," and  are  employed  by  railroad  and  steamship  lines  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  success.  Upon  the  Continent  like  results  are  reached 
in  various  ways.  The  business  of  transportation  cannot  be  conducted 
without  them,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  division  of  territory,  substi- 
tuting monopoly  for  competition. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  it  is  now  possible  to  de- 
fine with  precision  the  object  of  the  organization  of  traffic  associations 
among  railway  companies.  Stated  theoretically,  it  is  the  voluntary 
regulation  of  excessive  and  illegitimate  competition.  Stated  meta- 
phorically, it  is  the  establishment  of  a  breakwater  against  ,the  bank- 
ruptcies and  receiverships  which  so  often  result  in  permanent  con- 
solidations. Stated  practically,  it  is  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable  railway  rates.  Some  of  these  statements  may  be 
made  more  clear.  The  meaning  of  the  adjectives  "  excessive  "  and  "  ille- 
gitimate "  should  be  distinctly  understood.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
competition  which  is  useful  and  legitimate.  By  ''  excessive  "  railway 
competition  is  meant  competition  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  depriv- 
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ing  the  carriers  of  revenue  from  traffic  adequate  to  inaintaiB  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  service  for  the  public,  and  to  compensate  fairly  the  owners 
of  the  property  for  their  investment.  We  need  not  here  go  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  latter  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
present  value  or  of  cost;  either  basis  will  do  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

No  sane  man  claims  that  investors  in  railways  should  not  receive 
sufficient  reward  to  secure  the  retention  of  capital  in  the  railway  business 
or  that  the  rates  should  be  reduced  below  the  line  necessary  for  abso- 
lute safety  and  most  complete  efficiency.  Competition  which  makes 
these  things  impossible  is  excessive  and  must  be  regulated.  Regula- 
tion by  voluntary  action  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions. By  "illegitimate  "  railway  competition  is  meant  the  use  of 
competitive  methods  which  are  contrary  to  law.  At  the  common  law, 
as  well  as  under  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  illegal  for  common  carriers  to  discriminate  unjustly  be- 
tween their  patrons.  Every  person  seeking  for  the  services  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  is  entitled  to  know  that  he  is  charged  no  more  than  his 
neighbor  who  obtains  the  same  service  under  the  same  conditions.  It 
is  therefore  made  illegal  for  a  railway  company  to  make  use  of  rebates, 
drawbacks,  or  other  concessions  of  like  nature.  Competition  which 
involves  their  employment  is  illegitimate  competition ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  railway  associations  to  put  such  competition  down. 
The  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  object  of  railway  associations 
is  "the  voluntary  regulation  of  excessive  and  illegitimate  competi- 
tion "  may  thus  be  clearly  understood. 

So  also  in  respect  to  the  statement  made  above  that  the  object  of 
railwa}^  associations  is  "  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  reason- 
able railway  rates."  The  interstate  commerce  law  has  required  that 
all  railway  rates  shall  be  "reasonable,"  the  definition  of  which  is  aside 
from  our  purpose  here.  In  order  that  discrimination  may  be  pre- 
vented, the  same  law  has  required  that  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  all 
transportation  services  shall  be  filed  in  a  government  office  at  Wash- 
ington and  published  by  posting  at  every  railway  station.  Before 
schedules  can  be  printed  and  posted,  they  must  first  be  formulated 
with  precision,  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  establish- 
ment "  as  used  above.  Going  one  step  further,  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  provides  that  no  greater  or  less  sum  shall  be  charged  to  any 
shipper  than  the  amount  named  in  the  schedules  so  established.  In 
other  words,  the  rates  as  fixed  shall  not  be  varied  from,  and  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  shall  be  furnished  on  equal  terms  to  all  patrons. 
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This  is  wliat  is  meant  by  the  word  "maintaining  "  when  applied  to 
established  rates.  The  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able railway  rates  are  requirements  of  law,  imperative  upon  all  com- 
mon carriers,  and  are  the  leading  objects  of  railway  associations  as 
now  organized  and  carried  on. 

There  are  some  incidental  matters  in  respect  to  which  cooperative 
action  is  necessary  and  which  are  handled  through  the  agency  of  asso- 
ciations. I  have  considered  only  competitive  traffic.  Another  subject 
of  great  importance  to  the  public  is  described  by  the  title  "  joint  traffic." 
Under  their  various  charters  each  railway  company  might  have  con- 
tented itself  with  receiving  passengers  or  freight  and  delivering  them  at 
the  end  of  its  line  as  forwarders ;  but  instead  of  this  the  various  com- 
panies have  become  accustomed  to  act  together  in  establishing  through 
rates  of  fare  and  through  freight  tariffs  between  most  distant  points, 
without  regard  to  the  hostile  relations  which  necessarily  exist  among 
them  in  respect  to  competitive  traffic.  Tickets  are  purchased  on  every 
line  for  most  remote  destinations.  Freight  is  universally  consigned  to 
any  point  desired,  in  the  United  States  or  in  adjacent  foreign  countries. 
Shippers  need  not  inquire  concerning  the  route  which  their  goods 
will  pursue.  They  are  advised  of  the  established  through  rate,  and 
rely  without  anxiety  upon  the  arrangements  which  the  several  com- 
panies have  voluntarily  established  between  themselves  for  its  delivery. 
The  principal  subjects  of  negotiation  and  concerted  action  in  as- 
sociations, connected  with  joint  traffic,  are  through  rates,  classifica- 
tions of  freight,  apportionment  of  receipts,  and  inspection.  Time 
tables,  car  exchanges,  and  traffic  balances  are  usually  arranged  by 
individual  connecting  lines. 

Through  rates  to  points  of  ultimate  destination  are  usually  pub- 
lished by  the  lines  on  which  the  traffic  originates ;  but  such  rates  nec- 
essarily involve  ngreement  between  all  the  lines  composing  the  through 
routes  which  could  not  be  practically  effected  except  through  the 
agency  of  railway  associations.  The  system  in  use  is  extremely  com- 
plicated. It  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  and  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  negotiation.  Certain  principles  in  the  relation  of  rates 
in  one  section  of  country  to  those  in  another  and  in  the  use  of  estab- 
lished differences,  sometimes  called  "differentials,"  upon  alternative 
routes  or  through  alternative  gateways  luivc  been  worked  out,  often 
by  some  arbitration  or  agreement,  presenting  a  medium  between  ad- 
verse claims.  Through  rates  are  usually  somewhat  less  than  tlie 
sum  of  local  rates.     The  mileage  rate  of  the  shortest  line  is  the  maxi- 
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mum  whicli  can  be  charged  by  the  longest  line;  and  in  some  cases  the 
rate  by  the  longest  line  is  less  than  by  the  short  line,  in  order  that  a 
portion  of  the  business  may  in  that  way  be  attracted  to  a  route  where 
the  time  is  longer  and  the  service  less  desirable.  The  apportionment 
of  receipts  from  joint  traffic  between  the  various  lines  which  participate 
in  the  through  routes  is  a  subject  of  utmost  importance  to  the  carriers, 
although  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  question 
with  shippers  is  as  to  the  aggregate  rate  to  be  paid  from  the  initial 
point  to  destination.  The  division  thereof  between  the  various  roads 
which  unite  in  performing  the  service  affords  a  constant  subject  of 
controversy  and  negotiation. 

The  subject  of  freight  inspection  is  another  important  matter. 
Without  it,  advantages  would  be  continually  obtained  by  shippers  as 
against  each  other.  Freight  is  examined  at  various  important  points 
where  it  is  received  or  which  it  passes  in  transit,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  it  is  properly  classified,  weighed,  and  waybilled.  If 
this  work  were  performed  by  individual  roads,  there  would  be  a  con- 
stant inducement  to  promote  preferences  and  advantages  in  order  to 
obtain  traffic  which  otherwise  might  be  taken  upon  competing  lines. 
Bureaus,  therefore,  have  been  established  as  association  agencies,  which 
are  not  controlled  by  individual  lines,  but  which  represent  all  their 
members  in  the  requirement  that  the  rules  of  shipment  shall  be  uni- 
versally and  justly  applied.  The  reports  of  these  various  inspection 
bureaus  which  are  now  in  operation,  some  of  them  within  association 
limits  and  some  upon  association  boundaries,  show  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  cases  of  attempted  discrimination  and  fraud  which  are 
corrected  through  their  agency. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  between  the  organization  of  the 
Western  Traffic  Association  and  other  similar  associations  existing^ 
elsewhere  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  finds  its  origin  closer  to  the  centre  of 
power.  General  freight  agents  and  general  passenger  agents  have  usu- 
ally been  accustomed  to  formulate  their  own  rules  and  methods  of 
procedure.  In  some  instances  the  authority  has  been  derived  from 
action  by  general  traffic  managers,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  the  pres- 
idents themselves.  In  the  Western  Traffic  Association,  however,  the 
power  emanates  from  a  source  even  higher  than  the  presidents,  namely, 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  several  companies.  Railway  directors 
are  conservative,  cautious,  and  judicious.  They  do  not  frequently  act 
hastily  or  upon  impulse.  They  are  familiar  with  results  rather  than 
with  the  details  of  shifting  traffic  questions  and  controversies. 
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There  is  but  one  step  higher  from  which  authority  could  be  de- 
rived, viz=,  the  stockholders,  who  annuall}^  elect  the  directors  of  each 
company.  These  are  the  ultimate  and  actual  owners  of  the  railway 
properties;  and  in  case  the  directors  prove  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  reasonable  regulation  of  railway 
competition,  the  stockholders  themselves  will  find  it  necessary  to  un- 
dertake the  solution  of  the  question.  Hardly  any  other  solution,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be  available  to  them  except  gigantic  consolida- 
tions, either  by  union  of  franchises  or  through  the  agency  of  leases  or 
of  operating  companies.  So  long  as  the  several  lines  realize  earnings 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  individual  existence,  the  day  of  general  con- 
solidations will  be  postponed.  The  tendency  of  the  tide,  however,  in 
that  direction  is  strong.  Every  case  of  financial  embarrassment, 
even  though  it  does  not  proceed  to  the  point  of  actual  bankruptcj', 
makes  some  purchase,  lease,  or  other  financial  combination  desirable 
and  possible.  The  movement  in  this  direction  is  gradual,  but  is  a 
marked  condition  of  the  American  railway  system.  These  sugges- 
tions may  serve  to  explain  the  statement  made  above,  that  railway 
associations  act  as  a  breakwater  against  the  incoming  wave  of  railway 
consolidations. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  understand  more  accurately  the 
routine  methods  of  railway  association  work.  The  Western  Traffic 
Association  does  not  directly  take  charge  of  the  establishment  of 
railway  rates.  Its  function  in  this  matter  is  analogous  to  that  of  an 
appellate  tribunal.  The  territory  which  it  covers  is  distributed  be- 
tween various  other  associations  of  long  standing,  and  in  which  all 
action  for  the  change  of  established  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  orig- 
inates. The  Western  Freight  Association  and  the  Western  Passenger 
Association  cover  the  territory  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri 
Eiver.  The  Trans-Missouri  Freight  and  Passenger  associations  ex- 
tend thence  nearly  to  the  western  boundary  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Montana.  The  Transcontinental  Association  embraces  traffic  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  case  any  member  of  either  of  these  bodies 
desires  to  obtain  a  change  in  any  existing  rate,  rule  or  regulation, 
notice  is  given  and  the  subject  is  considered  at  a  monthly  meeting. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  that  rules  and  regulations  require  modifica- 
tion in  order  that  they  may  not  impede  the  flow  of  traffic,  but  (aside 
from  joint- traffic  questions)  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  subjects  docketed 
are  proposed  reductions  in  rates.  Advances  are  also  occasionally 
made  to  correct  a  demonstrated  favoritism  to  some  locality  or  on 
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some  particular  description  of  traffic,  or  to  restore  reasonable  rates 
which  have  become  demoralized  and  unprofitable  through  excessive 
competition.  In  no  case,  however,  can  a  rate  be  advanced  in  rate 
committees  against  the  objection  of  any  one  line  interested  in  the 
traffic  in  question ;  and  a  line  to  which  traffic  is  turned  bj  lower  rates 
is  always  exceedingly  reluctant  to  surrender  its  advantage. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  a  proposed  reduction  in  rates  be 
submitted  to  vote  at  a  meeting  of  traffic  officers  representing  different 
lines?  Why  should  not  a  line  reduce  its  rates,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so, 
without  consultation  with  its  competitors?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  important  and  requires  some  understanding  of  the  conditions. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  railway  rates  are  universally 
interdependent.  Every  rate  affects  some  other  rate,  and  no  single 
line  can  reduce  existing  tariffs  without  seriously  affecting  other  inter- 
ests, except  only  in  respect  to  the  small  portion  of  traffic  which  is 
strictly  local,  to  which  association  agreements  do  not  apply. 

When  the  interest  of  railway  lines  is  spoken  of,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  their  interest  is  here  identical  with  that  of  their 
shippers.  In  the  establishment  of  competitive  rates,  the  traffic 
officials  of  the  several  roads  simply  reflect  the  desires  of  the  shippers 
located  upon  their  respective  lines.  Each  carrier  naturally  seeks  to 
stimulate  and  increase  its  own  traffic.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  strives  to 
secure  advantages  for  its  patrons,  or  at  least  to  overcome  their  disad- 
vantages, natural  or  otherwise.  Producers  of  lumber,  of  brick,  of 
wagons,  of  soap,  of  every  description  of  natural  and  manufactured 
products,  are  always  seeking  common  markets,  from  all  directions  and 
from  all  distances.  A  reduction  of  five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in 
the  rate  is  often  sufficient  to  give  a  shipper  absolute  control  of  a 
point  of  distribution  and  to  shut  out  his  competitors.  This,  of  course, 
destroys  just  so  much  of  the  traffic  of  competing  railways.  Each 
line  must  protect  its  own  traffic.  Hence  the  necessity  for  conference 
and  agreement  before  industries  are  ruined  by  hasty  action. 

Take  another  example.  Two  roads  (in  fact,  there  are  eight)  may 
be  thought  of  as  running  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  the  East, 
serving  adjacent  counties  through  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois  in  the  transportation  of  their  products.  Suppose  the  rates 
upon  one  are  five  cents  per  hundred -weight  higher  than  those  from 
opposite  points  upon  the  other.  Instantly  all  the  farmers  in  the  inter- 
mediate country,  even  those  upon  the  line  of  the  high-rate  road,  will 
begin  to  drive  their  cattle  and  hogs  to  the  low-rate  road,  will  haul  their 
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corn  and  their  wheat  to  its  cribs  and  elevators,  and  will  give  it  all 
traffic  on  which  the  expense  of  delivery  is  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  freight.  The  high-rate  road  is  forced  to  accept  the  rates  of  its  com- 
petitor or  go  without  the  business.  If  its  financial  condition  is  strong 
enough  to  warrant  it  in  surrendering  the  business,  a  claim  of  discrimina- 
tion is  asserted.  Shippers  on  its  line  demand  rates  corresponding  with 
those  afforded  to  shippers  on  the  other  line.  The  theory  that  any 
unjust  discrimination  or  unjust  preference  or  advantage  in  respect  to 
individuals,  communities,  or  descriptions  of  traffic  must  be  suppressed 
by  the  State  has  become  firmly  lodged  in  legislation ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  discriminations,  preferences,  and  advantages  are  much 
more  frequently  caused  by  differing  rates  upon  different  roads  than 
by  a  different  adjustment  of  charges  to  shippers  and  localities  on  the 
same  road. 

If  the  example  last  cited  is  not  sufficient  upon  this  point,  let  us 
take  another  instance,  that  of  manufacturers  of  identical  products, 
stoves  for  example,  or  harvesters,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  same 
city,  say  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  but  whose  side  tracks  are  upon  different 
railroad  lines.  If  one  line  gives  more  favorable  rates  to  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  where  the  common  market  lies,  the  industries  upon  the  other 
road  will  be  speedily  shut  down  and  the  plants  dismantled.  Such  a 
discrimination  is  as  fatal  as  would  be  the  giving  of  different  rates  to 
manufacturers  located  upon  the  same  railroad ;  and  this  runs  through 
all  interior  manufacturing  and  producing  points,  some  of  which  are 
widely  remote  from  each  other.  The  relative  standing  of  all  has  to 
be  adjusted;  and  when  adjusted,  the  adjustment  must  be  maintained, 
or  fluctuation  of  values  and  commercial  disasters  will  render  the  trans- 
action of  business  uncertain  and  impossible. 

The  extent  of  the  application  of  these  considerations  is  infinite. 
It  is  hardl}^  possible  to  conceive  of  a  change  of  any  rate  upon  any  line 
(except,  as  above  stated,  between  two  strictly  local  points)  which  docs 
not  directly  affect  the  profits  of  shippers  by  some  other  line.  Hence 
we  see  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  open  and  deliberate  discus- 
sion of  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed  change  in  rates.  Every 
such  change  may  involve  discrimination  or  prejudice  at  other  points 
and  on  other  lines.  Corresponding  changes  must  be  elsewhere  made, 
unless  the  one  proposed  is  simply  the  correction  of  an  existing  injus- 
tice. In  the  rate-committee  meetings  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
reduction  of  rates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  that  due  relation 

of  each  tariff  with  all  others  which  justice  requires  and  which  has 
50 
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been  made  a  legal  obligation,  and  also  to  prevent  undue  preferences 
and  advantages  by  making  the  reductions  and  changes  effective  at  the 
same  time  from  and  to  all  points  and  over  all  lines.  The  principal 
work  of  rate  committees  is  the  relative  adjustment  of  rates  between 
points  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption,  in  which  every 
traffic  officer  most  efficiently  and  intelligently  represents  his  patrons. 
Exact  justice  is  not  claimed  and  is  probably  not  attainable.  Ap- 
proximate justice  is  arrived  at  through  the  perpetual  contest  of  con- 
flicting forces. 

Passenger  rates,  while  theoretically  more  stable  than  freight  rates, 
involving  little  classification  and  usually  based  upon  a  standard  tariff 
of  three  cents  per  mile  governed  at  competing  points  by  the  short-line 
distance,  nevertheless  are  the  subject  of  constant  variation  and  conces- 
sion through  the  customary  and  frequent  allowance  of  special  privi- 
leges. The  passenger  associations  arrange  the  common  round-trip 
reductions  between  all  points  of  commercial  importance,  the  mileage 
tickets  which  travellers  so  readily  learn  to  use,  and  also  the  reduced 
rates  which  are  daily  conceded  to  gatherings  of  every  class,  from 
county  fairs  and  circuses  to  educational  and  political  conventions  oj' 
societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  In  all  these  cases  the  rates  of  com- 
peting lines  must  be  identical,  or  the  lowest  takes  the  whole  business ; 
and  the  effect  of  these  reductions,  with  the  long-distance  tourist  privi- 
leges so  freely  arranged  for  travel  in  every  direction,  is  to  reduce  the 
average  rate  per  mile  from  three  cents  to  two,  and  on  many  lines  to 
less  than  two  cents.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  average,  not 
the  minimum ;  the  price  of  cheap  travel  is  as  much  less  than  two  cents 
as  the  standard  rate  is  above  that  average. 

The  Western  Traffic  Association  interferes  only  when  the  rate 
committees  are  unable  to  agree.  In  such  cases  the  line  proposing  the 
change  has  the  right  of  an  appeal  to  arbitration.  This  the  Western 
Traffic  Association  affords  through  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
board  of  commissioners,  now  consisting  of  five  members,  who  hear 
such  matters  after  giving  notice  to  all  interested  lines,  and  endeavor 
to  adjust  the  differences  in  such  way  as  to  give  rise  to  the  least  possi- 
ble discrimination  and  complaint.  In  case  the  awards  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, a  right  of  appeal  to  the  advisory  board  remains ;  or  any  line  may 
give  ninety  days'  notice  that  it  will  make  the  rate  in  question  in  spite 
of  all  objections. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the  function  of  railway  associ- 
ations, and  particularly  of  the  Western  Traffic  Association,  in  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  railway  rates.  All  interstate  rates,  when  established, 
are  required  by  law  to  be  openly  announced  to  the  public  for  a  stated 
time,  ten  days  in  case  of  advances  and  three  days  in  case  of  reduc- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  schedules  which  are  to  be  at  the  same 
time  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  rates  thus  established,  promul- 
gated, and  filed  remains  to  be  considered.  This  also  is  a  requirement 
of  the  law,  its  object  being  the  suppression  of  unjust  discrimination 
by  the  enforcement  of  equal  rates  to  all.  And  it  is  obvious  that  un- 
just discrimination  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  secret  cuts,  or 
by  the  allowance  of  rebates  or  commissions  upon  one  of  two  parallel 
lines,  or  when  given  to  manufacturers  located  upon  one  of  two  or  of 
six  competing  routes,  as  effectively  as  when  the  favoritism  is  shown 
between  the  patrons  of  a  single  road. 

This  evil  is  also  positive  from  a  strictly  railroad  point  of  view. 
The  object  of  every  shading  of  the  tariff  is  to  secure  traffic  that  other- 
wise might  seek  some  other  route.  A  fair  distribution  of  common 
business  is  represented  by  the  ordinary  flow  of  traffic  under  an  abso- 
lute maintenance  of  rates,  either  equal  or  properly  differentiated. 
Vv^hen  rates  are  cut  this  natural  division  of  business  is  disturbed ; 
freight  coinmonly  taking  one  route  is  diverted  to  another;  patrons  of 
one  line  are  induced  to  transfer  their  allegiance.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  and  retaliation  follows.  Presently  what  is  called  a  demor- 
alization in  the  rate  situation  ensues;  revenues  are  depleted;  the  law 
is  violated;  chaos  reigns. 

It  would  perhaps  seem  that  the  application  of  ordinary  business 
principles  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  practices  as  these,  but 
unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means  true.  Two  reasons  may  be  men- 
tioned: First,  the  eager  pursuit  of  tonnage  by  traffic  officers,  including 
commercial  and  soliciting  agents,  representatives  of  fast-freight  lines, 
owners  of  live-stock  cars  and  other  special  forms  of  equipment,  each 
of  whom  is  egged  on  to  what  is  called  efficient  service  by  a  constant 
comparison  of  present  results  with  the  statistics  of  former  years,  and 
all  of  whom  know  by  long  and  well-taught  experience  that  the  easy 
way  to  develop  business  or  to  hold  business  once  acquired  is  to  make 
it  in  some  way  an  object  for  shippers  to  patronize  their  route.  Inge- 
nuity has  devised  methods  without  number,  which  use  has  familiarized 
and  which  are  relinquished  with  the  greatest  regret;  but  these  are 
naught  save  devices  to  buy  business  through  concessions  to  individual 
shippers,  justified  by  apparent  necessity  and  by  the  custom  of  many 
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years.  Secondly,  the  persistent  importunity  of  patrons,  who  beg 
openly,  misrepresent  unscrupulously,  and  devise  ingeniously,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  get  a  trifle,  be  it  ever  so  small,  "  ofl:  tariff,''  i^  con- 
sideration of  their  patronage.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  "  any- 
thing goes  "  with  shippers,  from  a  free  pass  to  a  greenback,  from  the 
allowance  of  a  bogus  claim  to  free  storage,  from  a  clerk  on  the  pay- 
roll to  a  dinner  at  the  club.  If  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  pursuit  of 
personal  favors  and  discrimination  by  shippers  were  fully  known,  all 
surprise  that  the  law  against  unjust  discrimination  has  been  so  exten- 
sively a  dead  letter  would  disappear.  Laws  are  not  enforced  unless 
sustained  by  public  opinion ;  and  even  that  honorable  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  business  community  which  declines  to  break  the  law, 
though  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  does  not  yet  see  that  the  methods 
in  which  they  were  educated  involve  any  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
or  can  justly  be  considered  criminal. 

Under  these  conditions  the  presidents  organized  the  Western 
Traffic  Association,  having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  maintenance  of 
rates,  and  power  to  that  end  was  conferred  upon  the  advisory  board  by 
mutual  agreement.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity  of 
associations  among  railroads  and  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  that 
particular  organization.  It  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  several  companies  to  regulate  excessive  and  illegitimate 
competition  among  themselves,  to  preserve  existing  competitive  agen- 
cies, and  to  carry  on  their  business  in  conformity  to  law.  Their  attempts 
are  greatly  hampered  by  legislation  which  forbids  the  formation  of 
pools,  the  employment  of  which,  under  proper  governmental  supervi- 
sion, might  serve  to  assure  the  several  lines  that  a  fair  share  of  common 
business  would  in  the  end  be  received  by  each,  and  thus  remove  the 
temptation  to  fight  for  it  illegitimately.  Such  fighting  is  radically 
vicious  to  all  interests,  however  pleasant  and  desirable  it  may  seem 
to  self-styled  anti-monopolists.  The  establishment  of  some  system  for 
the  just  distribution  of  competitive  traffic,  either  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  interested  roads  or  by  some  ]:)ower  superior  to  all  the  roads, 
is  essential  to  any  successful  scheme  of  governmental  regulation. 

Aldace  F.  Walker. 
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It  is  not  longer  to  be  doubted  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  set 
itself  the  serious  task  of  dealing  broadly  and  yet  systematically  with 
the  "social  problem."  At  general  and  local  congresses  the  space  given 
to  the  issues  thus  connoted  increases  year  by  year.  The  Pope's  position 
is  now  as  definite  as  it  is  aggressive.  Three  leaders  of  the  Church  in 
Germany  have  something  of  the  prominence  taken  in  England  by  Car- 
dinal Manning  and  in  the  United  States  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
Bishop  Ireland.  In  France,  the  Catholic  schools  report  an  "  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  interest  in  economic  and  social  studies." 

This  movement  has  been  called  "only  a  bit  of  unconscious  social- 
ism." The  charge  is  as  confused  as  it  is  untrue.  Any  theory  of  in- 
dustrial society  which  accepts  the  wage  function  as  a  permanent  fact, 
which  sees  in  present  forms  of  property  a  "  divine  significance,"  which 
stands  both  for  private  rent  of  land  and  capital,  is  as  precisely  opposed 
to  any  proper  conception  of  socialism  as  Herbert  Spencer  is  opposed  to 
it.  It  is  tliis  practical  union  of  the  Church  with  the  enormous  forces 
of  private  property  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  constitutes  its  actual 
strength.  The  recent  work  of  the  Catholic  economist  Professor  Jannet, 
"  Le  Capital^''  in  its  skilful  defence  of  interest,  shows  how  profoundly 
conservative  are  the  intellectual  leaders  of  this  movement. 

It  is,  I  think,  Eenan  who  calls  Sainte-Beuve  the  prophet  of  the  past. 
In  the  Yal-des-Bois,  in  northern  France,  is  a  large  and  extremely  suc- 
cessful textile  business  that  is  filled  with  this  kind  of  prophecy.  At  a 
time  when  the  new  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  social  questions 
was  jeered  at  as  "not  even  serious,"  the  Harmels  of  Harmelville  had 
long  practised  the  theory  which  pope  and  prelate  are  now  preaching. 
It  is  indeed  as  if  the  actual  achievements  of  this  business  had  shaped 
and  guided  the  philosophy.  The  predecessor  of  the  present  Pope  wrote 
to  Leon  Harmel,  the  chief  owner  and  manager,  expressing  his  delight 
that  a  great  business  could  be  carried  on  upon  principles  which  the 
Church  could  bless.  In  1879  Leo  XITI.  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Eeims  congratulating  him  that  in  liis  diocese  he  could  show  so  perfect 
a  work.     In  the  Ilarmel  home  I  saw  remarkable  testimonials  from  the 
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most  distingiiislied  leaders  of  the  Chnrcli  in  France  and  Italy.  The  most 
precious  was  a  recent  gift  from  the  Pope's  own  hand  to  Leon  Harmel — 
an  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Pope  upon  porcelain  framed  in  gold.  This 
wide  and  eager  sanction  of  the  Church  would  of  itself  lend  unusual  in- 
terest to  this  business  of  the  brothers  Harmel,  but  the  simplest  state- 
ment of  the  facts  will  show  that  the  praises  have  been  fairly  won. 

The  first  woollen  mill  was  founded  by  Jacques  Joseph  Harmel  in 
1840,  though  "  la  Maison  HarmeV  dates  from  1797  in  the  Ardennes, 
it  being  moved  to  Yal-des-Bois  in  1840.  It  now  employs  nearly  a 
thousand  workmen  and  workwomen.  The  institutions  here  described 
are  almost  wholly  of  the  present  generation,  and  chiefly  the  work  of  Leon 
Harmel  during  the  last  twenty-two  years.  They  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  1 .  Fundamental  associations  ;  2.  Corporative  and  economic  insti- 
tutions ;  3.  Societies  for  moral  preservation ;  4.  Eeligious  works. 

1.  The  fundamental  associations  carry  into  the  spheres  of  educa- 
tion and  morals  the  idea  of  the  corporation ;  it  is  recognized  that  the 
method  of  the  corporation  is  not  only  necessary  in  la  grande  Industrie^ 
but  just  as  essential  for  systematic,  moral,  and  economic  training  of  in- 
dustrial groups.  The  associations  are  divided  into  seven  societies :  A. 
Men  above  seventeen  years  of  age ;  B.  Youths  from  the  first  com- 
munion to  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  C.  Boys  before  the  age  of  first  com- 
munion ;  D.  The  mothers  ;  E.  Young  girls  from  the  fifteenth  year  to 
marriage;  F.  Girls  from  first  communion  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  G. 
Girls  before  their  first  communion.  Each  division  has  its  own  weekly 
council  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  discussion  of 
its  interests.  These  councils  are  composed  of  laborers  elected  by  their 
fellows.  A  point  insisted  on  is  the  entire  independence  of  these  councils, 
as  only  through  their  free  action  can  the  spirit  of  self-help  be  developed. 

The  men  of  A  have  a  large  and  beautiful  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  six  excellent  billiard  tables  for  common  use.  A  library,  games,  a 
refreshment-counter,  newspapers,  a  piano,  and  a  stage  for  evening  or  holi- 
day plays  are  also  parts  of  this  central  meeting-place.  A  large  space 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  baths,  games,  etc.,  is  given  outside  this  building. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  seen  clearly  by  M.  Harmel  that  to  compete  with 
the  village  bar-room,  dance-house,  and  the  great  town  or  city  they  must 
have  for  their  working  men  and  women  the  amplest  resources  for  amuse- 
ment. The  "  sport-craving  instinct "  is  therefore  met  with  very  rare 
intelligence.  Bands,  singing  clubs,  orchestras,  various  gymnastic  groups, 
are  given  wide  field  for  rivalry  and  competition,  not  alone  among  them- 
selves, but  also  among  such  societies  in  neighboring  towns.     No  ade- 
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quate  tribute,  however,  is  paid  to  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  Harmels 
in  dealing  with  this  difficulty  if  we  fail  to  add  that  the  entire  network 
of  institutions  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  create  certain  hahits.  It  is 
clearly  seen  that  permanent  success  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
laborer,  upon  his  habits  of  mind  and  his  way  of  looking  at  industrial 
functions.  Supreme  stress  is  therefore  laid  upon  the  training  of  the  youth. 

Division  B  is  composed  of  boys  under  seventeen  years.  It  began  in 
1872,  with  sixty-five  members.  The  council  meets  each  Monday  even- 
ing under  the  direction  of  delegates  from  the  teachers  and  associations 
of  men.  Here  are  discussed  their  diverse  interests,  games,  gymnastics, 
music,  and  forest  walks.  If  any  sick  are  to  be  visited  or  other  duties 
to  be  performed,  arrangements  are  made  and  visitors  chosen.  Boys  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen,  Division  C,  meet  in  three  sections  weekly  for 
instruction  and  amusement.  Until  the  fourteenth  year  no  child  is  al- 
lowed to  work  in  any  mill.  Even  above  this  age,  until  the  seventeenth 
year,  they  must  have  an  hour  at  school  daily,  an  hour  of  religious  in- 
struction and  a  singing-lesson  weekly.  The  mothers  of  families  (D) 
meet  Friday.  Reports  are  given  by  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
groups.  The  larger  section  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  women,  married 
or  widowed,  has  chiefly  a  religious  aim.  Smaller  sections  exist  for 
helping  the  poor  and  visiting  the  sick.  It  is  recognized  that  sickness, 
death,  or  too  many  children  lays  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  family. 
Various  forms  of  help  are  therefore  organized,  but  upon  principles  so 
like  those  of  our  "  associated  charities  "  that  it  seemed  to  me,  in  talking 
to  the  directress,  that  she  must  have  been  a  pupil  of  Octavia  Hill. 
To  the  mother  who  bears  the  fourth  child  is  given  the  layette^  to- 
gether with  care  and  service  for  several  weeks.  To  the  young  girl  who 
saves  for  her  dot  a  sum  is  given,  up  to  one  hundred  francs,  equal  to 
her  savings.  Funds  are  raised  for  these  purposes,  partly  by  direct 
contributions  of  the  Harmels  and  partly  by  profits  from  cooperative 
sales.  Division  E  (girls  from  the  fifteenth  year  to  their  marriage)  is  of 
unusual  interest. 

I  have  often  watched  this  class  in  English,  German,  and  Ameri- 
can mills,  but  when,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  members 
of  this  division  came  out  for  breakfast,  it  was  as  if  I  were  looking  upon 
a  different  race  from  any  textile  workers  that  I  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  not  only  an  unexpected  neatness  of  appearance,  with  every  sign  of 
health  and  contentment,  but,  as  compared  at  least  with  such  European 
mills,  an  even  moi-e  unexpected  proof  of  moral  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  showed  themselves  by  incontestable  marks  in  face  and  bearing. 
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This  "  final  argument  of  a  noble  face  "  so  struck  me  in  looking  at  tlie 
workers  everywhere  about  the  mills  that  I  was  curious  to  see  some  por- 
trait of  the  founder.  In  a  hall  of  one  of  the  Harmel  homes  was  shown 
me  the  face  in  life  size.  It  was  so  beautiful  both  in  strength  and  gentle- 
ness as  to  win  instant  admiration.  It  was  strikingly  like  the  face  of 
Faraday.  A  German  friend  will  have  it  that  it  is  likest  Schopenhauer, 
only  "  the  Schopenhauer  when  he  has  been  two  centuries  in  Heaven." 

This  woman's  division  has  a  practical  school  where  sewing,  the  cut- 
ting and  making  of  garments,  household  duties,  with  cooking,  and  the 
care  of  the  health  are  taught.  The  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  Grermany 
to  admit  women  as  apothecaries.  Here  I  found  a  sister  in  entire  charge 
of  this  department,  which  is  constantly  at  the  service  of  all  both  for  in- 
struction and  in  case  of  accidents.  This  school  has  weekly  sessions  and 
is  free  to  all.  Each  girl  from  the  sixteenth  year  must  also  pass  through 
a  period  of  actual  practical  service.  This  division  falls  into  various 
sections  for  amusements,  music,  and  "common  service."  For  the  last 
an  ingenious  scheme  of  "honors"  obtains  for  the  distinguishing  of 
special  excellences  of  conduct,  work,  or  character.  Division  F  includes 
girls  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year.  The  final  division,  G, 
is  for  girls  from  seven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Both  divisions 
are  organized  in  groups  for  amusements  and  instruction  of  various 
kinds.  With  all  these  sections  religious  duties  have  much  and  con- 
stantly to  do.  A  pretty  church  is  within  the  business  inclosu.re,  where 
services  are  held  each  morning,  though  no  compulsion  is  put  upon  the 
laborers.  Schools  are  regularly  conducted  here  also  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, though  they  are  free  to  attend  the  communal  school  outside. 

2.  Corporative  and  economic  institutions,  under  the  direction  of 
a  council  composed  of  seven  employers  and  eight  workmen  chosen 
from  their  own  numbers.  This  council  meets  monthly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  economic  interests  of  all  the  institutions.  The  functions  of 
this  council  have  such  considerable  importance  as  to  require  the  entire 
time  of  a  secretary.  The  council  has  to  do  with  discipline,  fines,  acci- 
dents, apprenticeship,  etc.  It  is  fundamental  that  all  these  questions 
be  settled  as  far  as  possible  by  the  workingmen  themselves.  I  have 
seen  the  state  inspector  perform  his  duties  in  a  large  German  mill ;  but 
if  measured  either  by  efiiciency  or  results,  I  doubt  if  the  state  method 
can  compare  favorably  with  this  work  as  carried  on  almost  wholly  by 
the  workmen  themselves  in  the  Harmel  mills.  The  explanation  is  in 
the  purpose  of  the  employers  to  keep  the  ratio  of  accidents  at  the  lowest. 

I  found  in  M.  Harmel 's  ofiice  a  library  in  which  the  best  and  most 
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recent  literature  upon  industrial  accidents  was  kept.  The  results  of 
the  international  congresses  upon  this  subject  are  put  at  once  before 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  machinery  and  study  new  methods 
of  reducing  risks.  The  question  of  fines,  which  causes  such  bitterness 
in  many  great  industries,  was  so  skilfully  met  as  to  remove  all  friction. 
Almost  the  entire  responsibility  of  judging  fines  was  thrown  upon  com- 
mittees of  workmen.  The  bookkeeper,  to  whom  I  had  free  access  to 
inquire  about  wages,  etc.,  showed  me  how  inconsiderable  the  fines  were, 
less  than  twelve  dollars  for  the  last  year  for  the  entire  business.  This 
money,  moreover,  goes  to  one  of  the  funds  for  the  insurance  of  the 
laborers,  viz.,  the  "  Socieiede  Secours  Mutuels^^^  which  has  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  paying  members.  It  is  practically  compulsory  upon 
all  that  need  its  aid.  From  the  fourteenth  year  men  and  women  alike 
pay  into  a  common  fund,  as  do  the  employers,  the  laborers  receiving 
the  following  advantages  :  (a)  Doctor's  care  and  medicines.  The  physi- 
cian is  at  the  mill  each  morning  for  free  consultation.  Upon  his  order 
free  medicines  and  appliances  are  distributed  by  the  woman  at  the 
pharmacy.  Those  ill  at  home  receive  their  visit,  (b)  A  portion  of  the 
wage  is  given  during  illness,  and  in  case  of  accident  a  supplementary 
gift  that  can  in  no  case  be  less  than  three  hundred  francs  a  year  and 
may  rise  to  seven  hundred,  (c)  All  burial  expenses,  (d)  Any  special 
case  of  hardship  is  voted  a  special  allowance.  In  the  budget  for  1890 
wa3a  gift  from  the  firm  of  one  thousand  francs  for  such  purpose.  There 
is  a  special  committee  chosen  by  the  workmen  and  women  to  visit  and 
look  after  the  sick  and  to  report  regularly  their  condition  and  needs. 

The  "Cooperative  Society  "  includes  a  bakery,  meat  market,  and 
general  store  where  all  possible  utilities  are  sold.  All  are  free  to  buy 
in  other  places,  but  as  a  fact  find  it  so  distinctly  to  their  advantage 
that  practically  all  purchases  are  made  at  their  own  stores.  Shoes  are 
sold  to  the  workpeople  on  which  a  four-and-a-half-per-cent  interest  is 
paid.  Seven-eighths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  purchasers  in 
proportion  to  amounts  bought.  A  solid  reserve  fund  is  now  secure. 
The  accounts,  which  I  was  privileged  to  see,  showed  an  extraordinarily 
successful  business.  For  young  men  without  family  a  hostelry  exists 
where  room  and  board  may  be  had  at  low  figures. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  instruction,  through  lectures,  etc.,  to 
teach  the  workmen  to  save  their  earnings.  Every  laborer  is  instructed 
as  to  the  means  of  investment,  the  nature  of  interest,  etc.  I  found  that 
M.  Harmel  objected  definitely  to  profit-sharing,  his  chief  reason  being 
that  he  did  not  like  to  expose  his  men  and  women  to  the  possibilities 
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of  losses.  Any  arrangement  that  gave  tliem  percentages  of  business 
gains  without  participating  in  possible  losses  seemed  to  liim  bad  busi- 
ness and  poor  charity.  The  savings  bank  seemed  to  him  best  and  safest. 
The  very  unusual  proportion  of  laborers  that  has  been  taught  to  econo- 
mize is  owing  wholly  to  this  policy  of  beginning  with  the  child  and 
creating  the  habit  of  thrift.  There  is  a  bank  for  the  school  children. 
^'' Nous  clierclionsj^  said  M.  Harmel,  ''^  ainsi  a  donner  des  le  jeune  age 
Vhabitude  de  Tepargney  There  is  also  a  special  "  Caisse  de  PrevoyanceJ^ 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  a  pension  to  all  who  have  worked 
thirty  years  and  are  no  longer  able  to  do  full  service.  Another  fund 
is  devoted  to  loans  to  work -men. 

8.  The  object  of  the  "Society  of  Preservation"  is  moral  and  edu- 
cational. Fetes,  excursions,  reunions,  lectures,  and  especially  the  spread 
of  carefully  selected  papers  and  books,  are  under  its  control.  It  aims  to 
give  such  variety  of  lively  fun  as  shall  compete  with  the  morally  dan- 
gerous amusements  outside,  and  also  to  preserve  the  men  and  women 
from  reading  the  literature  of  the  "  Gil  Bias  "  and  Zola  type.  For  two 
papers  it  has  nearly  five  hundred  subscribers.  «There  is  a  system  of  loan- 
ing these  papers  after  they  are  read.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  describe 
other  associations  like  choral  societies,  gymnastic  and  shooting  clubs, 
dramatic  and  instrumental  unions.  Their  purpose  is,  like  the  others,  to 
give  a  full,  rich,  and  happy  life  to  the  members,  and  thus  to  secure  the 
harmony  of  the  entire  group.  There  also  remain  seven  societies  of  a 
distinctly  religious  character,  to  some  of  which  practically  all  belong. 
It  must  be  said  that  a  supreme  significance  is  given  the  distinctively 
religious  element  in  this  entire  economy.  With  every  possible  facility 
which  perfect  courtesy  could  offer  me,  and  with  an  intercourse  of  sev- 
eral hours  with  one  of  the  firm,  the  most  vivid  impression  that  was 
left  upon  my  mind  was  that  of  a  solid  business  ability  behind  all. 

Such  secret  as  there  is  in  these  rare  successes  is  an  open  one. 
It  is  found  first  in  the  business  ability  of  the  Harmels  and  in  their 
moral  and  religious  consecration  to  that  high  aim  of  making  not  only 
a  perfect  business,  but  a  perfect  society.  They  are  rich,  but  they  live 
among  their  fellow-workers.  Young  Harmel,  fresh  from  college 
studies  in  England,  met  me  clothed  like  any  of  the  workmen,  and  he 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  apologizing  for  his  appearance.  He  was 
serving,  as  all  the  firm  must  do,  the  entire  apprenticeship  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest  duties  of  the  business.  Neither  the  men  nor 
women  of  the  family  spend  time  in  Paris  or  summer  resorts  for  their 
amusements.     "Our  scheme,"  it  was  said  to  me,  "simply  will  not 
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work  unless  we  live  our  lives  and  find  our  pleasures  here."  I  asked  if 
the  socialists  had  made  any  propaganda  among  them.  "  Yes,  they  have 
three  times  sent  lecturers,  but  the  two  last  were  finally  put  out  of  the 
hall  so  roughly  by  the  workmen  that  they  have  given  it  up."  Private 
property  in  so  many  forms  is  spread  among  the  workers,  their  in- 
struction in  industrial  functions  and  in  the  nature  of  rent  and  interest 
has  been  so  thorough,  that  the  socialist  dialect  is  wholly  unintelligible 
to  them  and  excites  only  their  indignation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  influence  upon  the  laborers,  it 
is  clear  that  the  employers'  gain  is  great.  There  has  been  no  sign  of 
unrest  or  dissatisfaction  nor  any  hint  of  strikes.  The  very  beginnings 
of  trouble  are  met  in  joint  committees,  where  any  grievance  is  dis- 
cussed. "  Industrial  peace  "  is  one  of  their  mottoes,  and  thus  far  it 
has  controlled  large  and  complicated  relations  without  bitterness  or 
serious  complaint.  The  fierce  struggle  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed goes  on  hard  by  in  Belgium  and  in  scores  of  busy  centres 
throughout  France,  while  quiet  and  the  kindliest  feeling  reign  in  this 
pleasant  Yal-des-Bois.  The  result  is,  under  the  conditions,  as  neces- 
sary as  it  is  natural.  Almost  from  childhood  the  workmen  are  taught 
certain  ideas  about  private  property.  By  theoretic  precept,  by  wide 
practice  and  much  example,  they  are  fairly  drilled  into  sympathy  with 
that  order  of  economic  ideas  which  assumes  a  practical  identity  of 
interest  between  employer  and  employed.  When  the  first  socialist 
lecturer  told  them  that  interest  on  money  was  a  form  of  theft  and 
their  employers  spongers  upon  labor,  he  was  met  only  by  laughter. 
When  he  insisted  more  earnestly  upon  proving  this,  his  speech  was 
stopped  by  contemptuous  shouts.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  set  of 
men  who  had  learned  through  self-sacrifice  to  save  a  modest  sum 
upon  which  they  drew  interest,  who  owned  a  house  a  part  of  which 
they  rented,  or  owned  a  patch  of  land,  would  in  every  instance  have 
the  same  answer  for  the  socialist.  Any  set  of  men  the  great  majority 
of  whom  were  linked  through  a  dozen  forms  of  self-interest  to  their 
business  would  in  the  same  manner  meet  the  strike-agitator. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  this  is  the  most  desirable  of  industrial  re- 
lation nor  that  it  could  be  copied  or  made  to  work  under  other  con- 
ditions. It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  some  wonder  that  those  who 
control  great  businesses  have  been  so  careless  of  this  powerfully  con- 
servative influence  which  comes  from  teaching  and  practising  these 
property  functions.  Laborers  that  were  early  taught  thrift  and  given 
easy  and  various  opportunities  of  small  investments  would  do  more 
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to  make  the  employer's  life  worth  living  than  all  other  means  com- 
bined. If  we  except  the  cities  and  towns  where  labor  is  too  fluctuat- 
ing to  make  such  disciplinary  institutions  possible,  much  of  what  is 
best  in  this  success  of  the  Harmels  is  wholly  practicable.  The  chief 
employer  here,  M.  Leon  Harmel,  is  indeed  now  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  travelling  about  France  for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading 
these  forms  of  organization.  Two  textile  industries,  one  at  Watten, 
the  other  in  Tourcoing,  are  fairly  at  w^ork  on  these  lines.  The  largest 
owner  in  coal  mines  near  Lyons,  where  eight  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed, has  been  for  two  years  introducing  these  institutions  among 
his  men,  with  results  that  has  called  out  a  letter  of  personal  gratitude 
to  M.  Harmel.  The  chief  Catholic  employers  in  the  north  of  France 
have  formed  an  association  through  M.  Harmel's  influence.  A  special 
trade  book  is  published,  also  a  periodical,  "Ze  Bulletin  deV  Union  J  ^ 
At  the  monthly  meetings,  not  only  the  business  issues  are  discussed, 
but  regularly  and  systematically  the  new  methods  which  make  for 
industrial  peace.  This  union  is  the  means  of  spreading  the  abler 
literature  upon  the  social  question.  There  are  several  magazines  and 
weeklies,  like  "Xe  XXme.  Siecle,''^  ^^  Revue  des  Hommes  d'CEuvre^'' 
^^  Revue  Cailiolique^^'  etc.,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social  questions. 
For  the  practical  man  the  saying  is  a  hard  but  at  least  a  noble 
one,  and  in  this  case  also  crowned  by  the  success  which  the  business 
man  respects.  M.  Harmel  says:  "  The  blunder  of  so  many  business 
leaders  is  in  having  two  moralities,  one  for  the  private  life  and  family, 
another  for  commerce  and  affairs.  A  perfect  business  will  have  the 
morality  of  the  perfect  family."  However  we  may  wag  our  heads  at 
this,  it  remains  probably  strictly  true  that,  given  high -class  business 
ability  and  the  kind  of  entire  consecration  of  a  whole  family  to  the 
end  of  making  the  lives  of  their  workers  strong  in  body  and  happy  in 
mind,  the  results  would  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  which  we  now 
speak.  Nor  would  any  one  who  saw  the  family  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  its  reward  in  gay,  vigorous,  and  healthful  life  was  real  and  secure. 
The  words  from  a  daughter  of  the  house  had,  perhaps,  more  meaning 
in  them  than  she  knew.  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  to  stay  in  Paris. 
"No;  even  my  best  fun  I  find  here  among  our  own  people."  Her 
"  own  people"  were  not  only  her  family,  but  also  the  working  men 
and  women,  for  whose  weal  she  spent  a  portion  of  every  day. 

John  Graham  Brooks. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the  Churches  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congregational  Association  lately  undertook  to  inquire  whether  indus- 
trial discontent  had  produced  any  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  Massachusetts  toward  the  churches.  Inquiries  were  sent 
to  clergymen  and  to  representatives  of  labor  societies.  The  inquiry 
made  of  the  representatives  of  the  labor  societies  was  conducted  under 
difficulties.  Some  organizations  kept  secret  their  existence  and  others 
kept  secret  certain  local  branches.  Others  permitted  no  list  of  local 
officials  to  be  given  out,  because,  as  they  explained,  of  the  dread  of 
the  black  list,  or  of  the  efforts  to  bribe  or  otherwise  to  compromise  or 
demoralize  these  officials  if  they  should  become  known.  Of  the  two 
leading  organizations,  one  withheld  names,  but  the  State  officer  was 
interested  and  himself  circulated  the  inquiries ;  the  other,  after  inves- 
tigation, decided  to  trust  the  committee,  and  gave  not  only  the  names 
of  local  officers,  but  permission  to  use  the  name  of  the  superior  officer 
as  an  introduction.  Circulars  were  therefore  sent  to  some  two  hundred 
State  and  local  labor  leaders.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  printed 
circular,  carrying  no  authority  and  offering  no  inducement  to  answer, 
addressed  by  a  body  of  clergymen  to  men  with  small  liking  for  the  cloth, 
the  proportion  of  answers  is  not  disappointing.  Moreover,  that  distrust 
was  not  overcome,  even  by  the  indorsement  of  State  officers,  is  clear 
from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  curt  refusals  to  answer ;  and  doubtless 
this  explains  the  failure  of  many  even  to  return  the  circular.  Other 
brief  responses  manifested  too  much  contempt  for  the  authors  of  the 
circular  to  permit  of  specific  replies. 

The  burden  of  the  testimony  from  the  churches  is  that  while  about 
88  per  cent  of  the  population,  chiefly  native  Americans,  are  habitual 
non-church-goers,  industrial  discontent,  in  their  opinion,  has  had  little 
to  do  with  their  failure  to  attend  church.  Seven  or  eight  do  think 
that  the  effect  has  been  considerable  and  unfavorable,  while  fifteen 
make  statements  tending  less  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  and  seven 
or  eight  believe  the  effect  to  have  been  salutary.  Some  of  these  opin- 
ions are  evidently  the  results  of  inference  rather  than  of  observation, 
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and  hence  have  less  value,  though  some  of  them  have  an  interest  of 
their  own.  One,  for  instance,  thinks  the  effect  of  industrial  discontent 
has  been  unfavorable,  because  "  discontent  from  any  cause  will  usually 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  churches  ";  while  another,  who  prefers  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters,  declares  that  industrial  discontent  has  had  a 
good  effect,  because  "  discontented  people  are  better  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  than  those  w^ho  have  not  life  enough  to  quarrel  with  their  lot." 
Against  the  twenty-two  who  report  unfavorable  effects  and  eight 
who  report  favorable,  twenty-nine  report  little  effect  of  any  kind  and 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  say  that  no  effect  whatever  is  discernible. 
Some  deny  the  existence  of  other  discontent  than  such  as  "  is  manu- 
factured by  unprincipled,  loud-mouthed  agitators";  and  a  few  show 
either  a  real  or  an  affected  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  industrial  discontent  at  all.  Some  of  the  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen replies  which  give  report  of  no  effect  of  industrial  discontent 
on  church  work  come  from  non-industrial  communities.  But  after 
making  due  allowance  for  these,  it  is  still  clear  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  churches  believe  that  industrial  discontent 
has  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  workingmen 
toward  the  churches. 

With  this  testimony  the  testimony  of  the  labor  societies  conflicts. 
The  failure  of  many  to  return  the  circulars  and  the  return  of  blank 
circulars  by  others  might  receive  a  partial  interpretation  in  hostility. 
Some  of  the  representatives  of  labor  societies  are  non-committal  or  un- 
intelligible. One  reports  that  his  society  has  instructed  him  not  to 
reply.  Some  explain  that  they  answer  only  as  individuals.  Others 
seem  to  report  the  result  of  discussions  by  their  unions.  Of  classifiable 
replies,  twelve  see  no  effect,  three  believe  that  discontent  has  attracted 
men  to  the  churches  by  increasing  their  intelligence  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  thirty  express  a  more  or  less  pronounced  opinion  that  labor- 
ingmen  have  been  alienated  from  the  churches.  So  far,  these  corre- 
spond with  the  report  from  the  churches  that  most  non-church-goers 
in  industrial  communities  belong  to  the  working  class.  The  estimates 
as  to  the  proportion  of  workingmen  who  are  alienated  from  the 
churches  average  48  per  cent. 

The  suggestive  declaration  of  certain  recent  investigators  that  the 
German  Social  Democrats,  though  hostile  to  official  Christianity,  are 
ready  to  avow  themselves  followers  of  Jesus,  led  to  the  question 
whether  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  churches  also  disbelieve  in  Jesus. 
With  few  exceptions  the  aaswers  are  that  belief  in  Jesus  is  common ; 
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and  this  testimonj^  is  borne  in  many  cases  with  much  warmth.  The 
disturbing  influence  of  old  New  England  theological  controversies 
appears  m  efforts,  usually  awkward  enough,  so  to  qualify  these  answers 
as  to  avoid  some  suspected,  trap.  The  general  tendency  of  these 
qualifications  is  to  exalt  Christ's  humanity.  The  evident  animus,  how- 
ever, is  not  theological,  but  sociological,  a  desire  to  emphasize  His  inti- 
mate interest  in  the  order  of  this  world  rather  than  of  the  next.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  if  the  churches  and  ministers  would  bo  faithful 
to  Jesus,  no  alienation  would  exist. 

The  causes  given  of  alienation  are  all  modifications  of  the  charge 
that  churches  and  preachers  are  allied  with  and  subservient  to  the 
"oppressing  class."  Employers. who  are  leading  church  members  are 
said  to  be  as  ready  to  oppress  workmen  as  those  who  make  no  Chris- 
tian profession  at  all,  and  illustrations  are  cited  to  prove  that  for  some 
occult  reason  they  are  more  ready.  Church  members  are  accused  of 
being  first  and  most  merciless  in  cutting  down  the  wages  of  helpless 
girls  while  maintaining  their  own  salaries  and  dividends.  A  report 
is  made  of  one  employer  who  gave  largely  and  with  much  applause  to 
the  building  of  a  church,  and  then  deducted  the  cost  of  it  from  the 
wages  of  his  help.  And  such  men  as  these  are  the  pillars  of  the 
ch arches,  occupy  the  chief  seats,  fill  the  highest  offices,  impart  to  them 
their  tone,  and  welcome  the  workingman  if  he  comes  as  a  beneficiary, 
which  his  self-respect  resents. 

When  lockouts  and  strikes  occur,  the  churches  side  with  the  em- 
ployer, deride  labor  organizations  and  throw  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence against  them.  Seldom  is  the  Church  just  enough  even  to  be  neu- 
tral. It  is  a  " mammonized  "  institution;  it  belongs  to  the  plutocrats, 
and  gives  disgusting  exhibition  of  its  servility  when  it  grovels  at  the 
feet  of  a  public  robber  until  he  throws  it  in  contempt  a  few  thousands 
out  of  his  ill-gotten  millions.  The  clergy  have  either  been  so  narrowly 
miseducated  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  cause  o[ 
labor,  or  they  are  too  cowardly  to  champion  it.  It  is  declared  in  these 
replies  that  when  Church  and  clergy  attempt  to  touch  in  a  timid 
way  the  questions  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  industrial  discontent,  they 
are  so  wedded  to  the  established  order  and  so  fearful  of  the  impend- 
ing revolution  that  their  ingenuity  is  chiefly  exercised  in  evading  the 
point ;  that  they  arc  determined  to  go  no  farther  than  alleviation,  and 
to  preach  charity  as  a  sop  to  discontent  rather  than  justice  as  a  cure. 

One  correspondent  writes  that  he  is  "  an  interested  spectator,  watch- 
ing to  see  whether  the  churches  will  continue  to  teach  patience  to  the 
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poor  and  charity  to  the  rich,  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  encyclical,  that 
whatever  is  is  to  be  cheerfully  and  "uncomplainingly  borne  without  e:ffort 
to  change  existing  conditions  " ;  and  he  adds :  "  The  cry  for  justice  can- 
not be  met  by  doling  out  charity."  It  is  contended  that  the  effect  of 
long  hours  and  low  wages  and  uncertainty  of  continued  employment 
is  to  dishearten  and  to  alienate  the  workingman.  #ne  reports  that  in 
his  trade  "  the  hours  are  twelve  daily,  with  sixteen  Saturday  and  six 
Sunday  morning,"  and  that  the  effect  is  so  depressing  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  his  union  have  given  up  faith  in  the  churches. 
Such  men,  it  is  said,  are  "  discouraged  in  the  hope  that  there  is  any- 
thing better  in  the  world  to  come,  as  the  rogues  appear  to  get  the 
most  of  this  world's  goods." 

Only  two  or  three  take  the  opposite  ground,  and  affirm  that  on  the 
whole  the  churches  have  stood  by  the  laborer  and  assisted  him  in  bet- 
tering his  condition,  and  that  he  appreciates  it;  and  that  as  he  be- 
comes more  intelligent  and  independent  he  is  better  able  to  see  the 
value  of  the  Gospel.  One  illustrates  this  by  telling  how  a  contem- 
plated reduction  of  wages  was  met  by  a  sermon  from  a  prominent 
pastor,  who  menaced  with  public  scorn  the  men  who  should  reduce 
wages  without  touching  their  own  salaries  or  dividends,  and  they 
dared  not  meet  the  issue  thus  raised. 

The  tone  of  the  foregoing  replies  will  suggest  to  many  minds  the 
question,  "  Do  not  these  reports  from  the  labor  societies  reflect  stock 
ideas  and  opinions  disseminated  by  the  literature  of  the  organizations?  ^^ 
The  answer  is  that  to  one  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  labor  movement  the  ideas  and  even  the  phraseology  have  a  familiar 
appearance,  partly  because  they  come  from  the  authors  and  editors  of 
that  literature,  and  partly,  doubtless,  because  they  come  from  its  readers. 
But  in  justice  the  parallel  fact  should  be  stated  that  to  one  familiar 
with  the  stock  religious  notions  and  phraseology  of  the  day,  the  re- 
ports from  the  churches  present  an  exactly  similar  phenomenon.  The 
trail  of  the  editor  and  popular  phrase-maker  is  over  them  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reports  from  both  sources  betray  a 
lamentable  inability  to  see  more  than  one  side  at  a  time.  The  unions 
not  only  accuse  the  churches  of  hostile  partisanship,  but  do  it  in  a 
tone  which  seems  to  demand  nothing  short  of  partisanship  in  turn. 
Where  churches  or  preachers  are  commended,  it  is  not  for  impartiality, 
but  for  some  active  support  of  the  unions.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
as  a  palliating  circumstance  that  these  leaders  of  an  aggressive  and 
^aligned  movement  are  naturally  put  into  the  position  of  special 
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pleaders,  however  broad  or  unselfish,  their  original  motives  may  have 
been.  Enthusiasts  in  a  cause  can  seldom  concede  the  bounty  of  those 
who  doubt  the  righteousness  both  of  the  cause  and  of  all  measures 
advocated  to  further  it.  Many  prohibitionists,  for  instance,  can  scarcely 
forgive  the  churches  for  declining  to  become  political  organizations. 
It  is  less  pardonable  that  the  representatives  of  the  churches,  which 
presumably  abound  in  charity  and  fair-mindedness,  should  be  so  indis- 
posed as  they  are  to  lay  upon  the  churches  themselves  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  non-church-going  habits.  The  Massachusetts  Con- 
gregational churches,  through  their  representatives  who  made  these 
reports,  have  forfeited  the  right  to  charge  one-sidedness  to  the  labor 
unions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  inquiries  have  done  much  more  than  to 
open  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  workingmen  toward  the  churches. 
It  has  brought  to  light  these  two  sets  of  opinions,  but  the  variety  of 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  formation  and  diffusion  of  opinions 
and  their  often  slender  support  of  fact  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  No 
workable  formula  has  been  invented  for  sifting  facts  from  opinions 
in  this  investigation.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  investigation  is  not 
to  be  overestimated  as  a  consensus  of  opinions.  It  may  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  opinions  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  unions  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  unofficial  mem- 
bership of  either.  The  reports  from  the  churches  come  mainly  from 
preachers,  a  few  from  deacons;  and  the  bias  of  the  clerical  mind  is 
notorious  and  is  partially  shared  by  lay  officials.  In  like  manner 
the  labor  leaders  are  believed  by  many  to  be  a  lot  of  "professionals  " 
who  have  a  class  bias  of  their  own,  and  who  are  as  distinct  from  the 
lay  membership  of  the  unions  as  the  clergy  are  distant  from  and  un- 
representative of  the  laymen  in  the  churches.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  labor  organizations  as  bad  as  the  corresponding  defect  in 
the  ecclesiastical  organizations. 

Granting  the  possibly  unrepresentative  character  of  the  reporters 
and  that  they  report  opinions  rather  than  facts,  the  minimum  result 
of  the  investigation  is  two  sets  of  opinion — from  the  leaders  of  the 
churches  and  from  the  leaders  of  the  unions — and  these  are  contra- 
dictory. The  leaders  of  the  churches  confess  that  they  have  no  hold 
upon  about  38  per  cent  of  the  population,  largely  workingmen ;  but 
they  deny  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  this  and  industrial 
discontent.     The  leaders  of  the  unions  assert  that  48  per  cent  of  the 

workingmen — including  many  who  attend  church  from  habit  or  to 
51 
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please  their  families — disbelieve  in  the  churches ;  and  they  attribute 
it  to  the  present  discontent  and  the  place  which  the  Church  occupies 
concerning  the  questions  which  underlie  it.  Now,  whatever  the  facts 
may  be  concerning  which  this  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  how- 
ever ignorant  the  leaders  on  both  sides  may  be  of  the  private  opinions 
of  their  lay  followers,  the  existence  of  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  sets  of  leaders  is  itself  a  fact  of  no  insignificant  pro- 
portions; for  neither  of  the  two  bodies  of  men  who  thus  disagree  is 
without  its  importance,  and  their  continued  disagreement  upon  this 
question  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  public. 

John  P.  Coyle. 
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A  COMMON  purse  for  a  comraon  purpose  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
of  modern  municipal  government.  The  individual  citizen  contrib- 
utes to  the  purse  in  order  that  he  may  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  execution  of  the  purpose.  He  surrenders  the  right  to 
spend  his  own  money  and  to  enjoy  the  results  of  this  expenditure, 
in  order  to  spend  the  money  of  other  people  as  well  as  his  own  and 
secure  greater  results.  The  right  to  tax  is  based  theoretically  upon 
the  return  to  the  taxpayer  of  more  and  better  results  than  he  can 
secure  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  money  in  his  own  way ;  hence 
the  argument  for  the  contribution  to  the  common  fund.  The  purse 
is  usually  easily  filled  by  taxation.  The  purpose  is  generally  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  and  understood,  but  the  income  of  the  purse 
and  the  outcome  of  the  purpose  are  by  no  means  commensurate. 

Between  these  two  points  there  is,  in  ordinary  municipal  govern- 
ment, a  sad  shortage.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  laws  which  provide 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  municipal  taxation;  it  may  be 
that  there  is  inherent  weakness  in  the  organization  of  the  machinery 
which  is  used  to  secure  results ;  or  it  may  be,  when  law  and  machin- 
ery are  both  satisfactory,  that  incompetent  or  dishonest  agents  admin- 
ister the  one  and  manipulate  the  other.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  ordinary  application  of  the  purse  to  the 
purpose  there  is  a  sad  failure,  and  the  contributor  to  the  purse  fails 
to  receive  what  is  his  due  as  a  citizen  in  the  results  flowing  from  the 
attempt  to  execute  the  purpose.  This  is  true  of  the  revenue  raised 
by  taxation  for  all  specific  objects  in  a  given  municipality ;  it  is  es- 
pecially true  and  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  moneys  raised  for  and  the 
labor  expended  upon  the  ordinary  public  roads  of  America. 

There  is  undeniably  a  felt  want  in  the  community  for  better  pub- 
lic highways.  The  subject  is  now  generally  agitated.  It  has  been 
presented  by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  a  dozen  different  States  to 
the  attention  of  their  several  legislatures.  It  has  received  intelligent 
and  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  commissions,  of  experts 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  of  committees  of  several  of  our 
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legislatures,  and  of  the  legislatures  themselves.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed— in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  of  all  the  study  that  has 
been  given  to  the  subject,  and  of  all  the  effort  to  reach  practical  con- 
clusions— that  nothing  generally  satisfactory  has  as  yet  been  attained. 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  case  is  perhaps  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
inherent  defects  of  present  laws  or  in  the  inability  of  legislators  to 
make  better  ones,  but  in  the  indifference  of  the  general  public  upon 
the  subject. 

Unless  general  interest  can  be  awakened,  such  an  interest  as 
will  demand  from  those  who  make  and  those  who  execute  the 
laws  such  legislation  and  such  administration  as  will  secure  dif- 
ferent and  better  results,  these  results  are  not  likety  to  be  secured, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  an  imj)rovement  of  present  conditions. 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  there  is  complete  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  subject.  Most  people  are  interested  in  securing  a  bet- 
ter condition  of  the  common  roads  of  the  country  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  pleasure.  But  the  disposition  to  antagonize  a  forward 
movement  in  this  respect,  or  to  retard  an  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive administration  of  present  laws,  is  based,  perhaps,  upon  the  fear 
of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  expended  in  securing,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  thoroughly  good  road.  In  all  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  seems  to  be  the  final  resort  of  those  who  oppose  improve- 
ments upon  the  present  system. 

Using  Pennsylvania  as  an  illustration,  because  I  am  more  familiar 
with  the  details  of  management  of  its  local  municipal  affairs,  we  have 
in  every  municipality  three  specific  taxes — the  school  tax,  the  poor 
tax,  and  the  road  tax.  Few  of  the  citizens  of  any  given  municipality 
are  directly  interested  in  the  poor  tax.  Its  imposition  is  based  upon 
the  supposed  duty  of  the  community  to  care  for  its  own  citizens ;  and 
so  the  many  care  for  the  few,  because  it  is  both  inhuman  and  impolitic 
to  allow  any  member  of  the  community  to  suffer.  Society  is  interested 
in  securing  the  return  of  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  mere  con- 
sumers of  the  wealth  of  the  community  to  self-support  and  to  the 
condition  of  producers. 

Wc  cheerfully  pay  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  our  schools, 
not  because  we  are  personally  or  even  directly  interested  in  the  re- 
sults— for  in  many  cases  those  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
school  fund  who  have  the  least  direct  interest  in  the  institution  which 
is  thereby  supported — but  because  society  in  general  is  interested  in 
seeing  that  every  member  of  it  is  educated  and  fitted  for  an  intelligent 
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and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  both  of  these 
cases  we  expend  large  an.ounts  of  money  for  purposes  other  than 
those  which  directly  affect  the  classes  interested.  We  build  our  county 
homes,  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  poor  and  for  those  who  are  in- 
jured and  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  at  an  immense  expenditure 
of  money,  not  only  that  greater  comfort  may  be  secured  for  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  them,  but  that  these  increased  comforts 
may  be  secured  at  a  less  cost  than  can  be  otherwise  had.  It  is  unde- 
niably true  that  a  very  large  amount  of  the  money  expended  in  our 
public-school  buildings  is  to  raise  monuments  to  municipal  pride  and 
local  rivalry  rather  than  simply  to  secure  the  accommodations  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  securing  the  best  results  in  our  schools.  In  these 
cases  where  the  contributors  to  the  purse  are  in  many  instances  not 
directly  interested  in  the  results  of  the  purpose,  the  community  which 
fails  to  tax  its  citizens  for  comfortable  county  homes,  expensive  and 
thoroughly  equipped  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  and  the  in- 
jured, and  imposing  school  buildings  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
is  regarded  as  lacking  in  progress  and  in  the  commonest  elements  of 
humanity.  All  this  has  arisen  because  of  a  public  sentiment  which 
demands  such  expenditures  of  the  public  purse. 

Out  of  the  poor  purse  the  many  support  the  few.  Out  of  the 
school  purse  those  who  have  children  and  those  who  have  none  alike 
make  their  contribution  for  the  education  of  the  young.  When  we 
come  to  the  road  purse,  in  the  expenditure  of  which  every  member  of 
society — yoang  and  old,  male  and  female,  stalwart  and  decrepit — is 
personally  interested,  our  policy  and  practice  change  entirely.  We 
utterly  refuse  to  make  such  investments  for  substantial  and  enduring 
foundations  as  are  made  out  of  both  poor  and  school  funds.  We  are 
satisfied  with,  or,  if  not  satisfied  with,  endure,  the  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  under  which  our  forefathers  blazed  their  roads  through  the 
primitive  forests,  and  made  their  contribution  to  their  maintenance  by 
a  few  days'  work  in  each  year,  which  caused  them  to  be  more  impas- 
sable than  they  were  the  year  before. 

Every  member  of  society  is  interested  in  the  public  road.  At 
birth,  at  death,  and  at  all  intermediate  points  during  life  it  is  used,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  or  for  every  individual  member  of  society. 
It  carries  the  doctor  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  the  minister  to  admin- 
ister consolation  to  the  dying,  friends  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
the  dead  to  their  graves.  It  brings  purchaser  and  consumer  together. 
It  is  the  avenue  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  traffic.     The  farmer  seeking 
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his  market,  the  commercial  traveller  looking  for  customers,  the  mill- 
ionaire in  search  of  enjoyment  with  his  coach-and-four,  the  wheel- 
man in  pursuit  of  health,  the  few  seeking  pleasure  or  profit  on  wheels, 
and  the  many  in  like  pursuits  on  foot — all  are  interested  in  the  public 
road.  And  yet,  direct  and  immediate  as  these  interests  are,  we  are 
content  to  follow  the  methods  of  half  a  century  or  more  ago,  to  sub- 
mit to  inconvenience,  to  discomfort,  and  to  the  immense  waste  of 
money  and  patience;  not  because  we  do  not  admit  the  advantages 
of  a  good  road  over  a  bad  one ;  not  because  we  cannot  see,  in  theory 
at  least,  that  a  solid,  smooth,  level  road  which  allows  the  farmer  to 
convey  to  market  twice  as  much  with  half  the  power  is  advantageous 
to  him;  not  because  it  cannot  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  the  end 
(because  of  the  saving  in  annual  repairs  and  the  saving  of  waste  in 
vehicles,  horseflesh,  harness,  and  the  like)  a  good  road  is  cheaper 
than  a  poor  one — for  all  these  things  are  distinctly  and  fully  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  have  given  careful  study  to  the  subject — but 
because  prejudice,  opposition  to  change,  and  indifference  control  the 
m.asses  of  our  people  and  dictate  the  course  of  legislation. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  road  question,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  oft-quoted  remarks  is  that  relating  to  the  evidence  of  the  civili- 
zation of  a  country  which  its  roads  exhibit.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
civilization,  however,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  we 
can  fairly  view  it  from  the  cesthetic  side.  It  is  a  question  of  the  sim- 
plest, commonest,  most  practical  business  sense.  It  reaches  the  every- 
day life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  every  community.  Those 
of  us  who  advocate  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  laying  out,  constructing, 
and  repairing  our  public  roads  must  show,  and  are  responsible  for 
showing,  to  our  people  that  their  direct  and  immediate  pecuniary  in- 
terests are  involved,  and  will  be  subserved  by  a  radical  change  in 
every  department  of  road  management. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  multiplication  of  our  railroads 
takes  away,  to  a  great  extent,  the  necessity  for  an  improvement  in  the 
common  roads  of  the  country.  The  very  opposite  of  this  is  true. 
Our  railroads  reach  only  the  centres  of  population  and  traf!ic.  Those 
who  can  reach  these  great  avenues  of  travel  only  by  a  drive  or  a 
walk  of  five  to  ten  miles  for  business,  for  pleasure,  or  for  trade,  should 
be  able  to  do  so  in  comfort,  with  celerity,  with  economy,  and  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  Our  railroads  have  multiplied  those  who 
travel  for  pleasure  and  for  business  and  the  traffic  transported  from 
the  country  to  the  great  centres  of  trade  a  hundred-fold  within  the 
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last  fifty  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  intense  practical  moment  to  the 
farmer  to  know  that  he  can  reach  the  railroad-station,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, in  one  hour  rather  than  in  three  hours,  and  that  he  can  transport  two 
tons  of  his  farm  products  with  two  horses  more  cheaply  and  in  every 
way  more  satisfactorily  than  one  ton  with  four  horses;  and  yet  this 
striking  contrast  measures  the  difference  between  what  can  be  done 
over  a  good  road  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  what  it  is  possible  to 
do  over  our  ordinary  roads  in  certain  seasons  when  the  conditions  are 
unfavorable. 

The  present  condition  of  our  roads  and  the  palpable  defects  in 
their  location  and  construction  are  usually  laid  to  faulty  or  deficient 
laws  upon  the  subject.  There  may  be  vast  improvement  without 
material  change  in  present  legislation;  but  if  we  are  to  secure  the 
best  results,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  must  change  the  laws 
enacted  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  so  as  to  meet  present  needs 
and  conditions.  One  of  the  difiiculties  in  securing  a  change  in  our 
present  laws  is  found  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  many  of  our  law-makers  have  plans 
and  codes  of  their  own  which  they  are  unwilling  to  exchange  for 
those  of  another.  Any  simple  plan  which  will  secure  the  location  of 
a  road  by  a  competent  engineer  and  its  construction  by  a  man  who  is 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  road-making,  and  is  able  to  give  to  the 
community  one  hundred  cents  of  value  for  every  dollar  expended, 
will  reach  the  results  at  present  desirable  and  attainable. 

With  us  in  Pennsylvania,  the  fundamental  defect  in  our  law  is 
the  right  which  is  given  to  the  taxpayer  to  "  work  out  his  road  tax." 
The  result  of  this  system  is  that  repairs  are  made  when  they  are  least 
needed,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  work  for  the  largest  amount  of 
pay  possible  is  secured.  The  ordinary  mode  of  operations  is  to 
plough  up  the  sides  of  the  road  in  the  spring,  throw  the  dirt  thus 
loosened  into  the  centre,  and  allow  the  rains  and  travel  to  force  it  back 
in  the  remainder  of  the  season,  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  same 
purpose  the  next  year.  Some  one,  commenting  upon  this  mode  of 
road-making,  has  well  said  that  we  might  as  well  construct  our  roads 
with  ice  in  midwinter  and  expect  to  secure  substantial  results  as  to 
follow  this  absurd  and  unsatisfactory  practice. 

In  general,  our  roads  are  located  by  those  who  have  no  enlarged 
experience  in  engineering,  and  who  prefer  to  accommodate  their 
neighbors  by  following  the  ju'operty  lines  between  them,  or  making 
the  road  near  or  distant  as  may  vsuit  their  convenience,  rather  than  to 
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consult  the  general  good  of  tlie  public.  Those  who  must  use  our 
common  roads  for  heavy  hauling  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  the 
size  of  the  load  which  they  can  transport  to  market  is  measured,  not 
by  the  nine  miles  and  three-quarters  of  level  road  which  separates 
them  from  their  destination,  but  by  the  other  quarter  which  is  hilly. 
We  must  have,  first  of  all,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  our 
roads,  a  good  location ;  we  must  next  have  a  solid  foundation.  As 
to  the  remainder,  the  Scripture  injunction  of  the  great  prophet  applies 
with  as  much  force  to-day  as  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  when 
it  was  uttered :    "  Cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway ;  gather  out  the  stones." 

If  the  objection  be  made  that  such  a  location  and  such  construc- 
tion of  our  roads  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
money,  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  but  it  is  just  such  an  expenditure  as  any 
prudent  business  man  would  make  in  his  business  in  order  to  secure 
permanency,  and  satisfactory  results  in  management,  and  economy  in 
future  repair."  It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  necessary  for  the  friends 
of  road  reform  to  content  themselves  with  securing  a  slight  amend- 
ment of  our  present  road  laws,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  perfect  system  which  would  revolutionize  present 
conditions.  Systems  which  have  grown  up  in  any  given  community 
through  fifty  years  or  more  of  every-day  use  and  practice  are  not 
easily  overturned.  We  must  recognize  the  strength  of  the  sentiment 
which  gathers  about  them,  and  must  not  rudely  shock  that  sentiment 
by  an  attempt  to  secure  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  so-called  system. 
If  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  where  the  system  of  working  out 
the  road  tax  prevails  we  could  secure  a  simple  amendment  which 
would  compel  all  taxes  for  road  purposes  to  be  paid  in  money,  as 
other  taxes  are  paid,  and  if  that  money  tax  were  expended  in  each 
municipality  by  one  man  of  good  common  sense,  we  could  in  a  very 
few  years  prepare  our  people  for  another  step  forward.  If  investments 
such  as  are  made  out  of  our  poor  and  school  funds  for  permanent 
improvements  were  put  into  the  foundations  of  our  roads,  the  returns 
would  be  much  greater,  more  direct,  and  more  satisfying. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  hope  for  some  improvement,  even 
under  our  present  unsatisfactory  laws,  in  certain  favored  localities  and 
under  exceptional  conditions.  An  example  or  two  which  will  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  the  Forum  will  best  convey  the  impression  desired 
to  be  made.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassett,  whose  country  residence  is  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  adjoining  Philadelphia,  well  known  in  railroad  and 
business  circles  and  in  the  community  at  large  as  an  engineer  of  brill- 
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iant  attainments  and  as  a  railroad  manager  of  large  and  varied  expe- 
rience, and  who  is  also  a  lover  and  breeder  of  line  horses,  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  elected — probably  partly  as  a  joke  and  partly  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience — a  road- 
supervisor  for  the  township  in  which  he  lived.  To  the  surprise  of 
many  he  accepted  the  position,  levied  the  largest  amount  of  tax  al- 
lowed under  the  law,  summoned  his  neighbors  and  secured  voluntary 
contributions  from  those  who  were  interested  like  himself  in  good 
roads  for  driving  purposes,  and  as  a  result,  during  his  official  term 
secured  for  that  township  the  best  common  roads  in  Pennsylvania. 
Another  gentleman  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  anxious  to 
benefit  his  kind  and  to  secure  for  his  neighbors  the  greatest  comfort 
and  convenience  in  every-day  life,  located,  laid  out,  and  built  at  his 
own  expense  some  two  miles  of  model  public  road  which  he  presented 
to  the  municipality  in  which  he  lived.  These  two  practical  examples 
furnished  by  busy  business  men  are  suggestive  of  what  can  be  done, 
even  under  existing  circumstances  and  discouraging  legal  surroundings. 
As  to  the  practical  results  arising  from  the  improvements  just  re- 
ferred to,  there  have  been  undoubted  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
real  estate,  an  influx  of  desirable  population,  and  the  largest  possible 
increase  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  the  people  of  those 
regions  who  make  use  of  these  roads.  If  a  good  road,  thoroughly 
constructed,  will  endure  for  a  thousand  years,  with  ordinary  repairs, 
what  better  monument  can  a  man  who  wishes  to  benefit  his  kind  raise 
to  his  memory,  how  can  he  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows 
more  fully  and  for  a  longer  period,  and  how  better  perpetuate  his 
memory  than  by  following  the  example  of  the  gentleman  last  men- 
tioned, and  by  giving  his  own  name  to  the  road  thus  constructed?  I 
know  of  no  law  which  prevents  the  enterprising  citizen  from  building 
or  repairing  the  roads  in  front  of  his  own  property,  and  there  would 
be  undoubted  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  work  of  this 
kind.  Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  for  a  single  enterprising  citizen 
in  any  given  community  to  show  by  a  practical  illustration,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  difference  between  a  good  road,  properly  constructed, 
and  those  which  are  ordinarily  travelled  in  our  country  communities; 
and  will  not  such  an  illustration  be  productive  of  better  practical 
results  than  any  amount  of  argument  or  effort  to  secure  better  laws? 

James  A.  Beaver. 
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The  application  of  the  plionograph  to  my  special  work  is  really 
the  discovery  of  a  new  field  of  -usefulness  for  that  wonderful  instru- 
ment, which,  up  to  this  time,  has  held  the  place  of  a  toy  more  than 
that  of  a  scientific  apparatus  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the 
study  of  acoustics  and  philology.  In  many  ways  the  use  of  this 
machine  is  so  hampered  by  the  avarice  of  men  as  to  lessen  its  value 
as  an  aid  to  scientific  research,  and  the  letters  patent  under  which  it 
is  protected  preclude  all  competition  and  prevent  improvements. 
However,  I  have  been  able,  even  with  the  poor  machines  in  general 
use,  to  discover  some  of  the  most  important  facts  upon  which  are 
based  tbe  laws  of  phonation.  I  shall  here  attempt  to  give  in  detail 
but  a  few  of  these  experiments,  as  they  are  yet  crude  and  in  some 
cases  the  deductions  therefrom  not  positively  certain. 

From  the  records  that  I  have  made  of  the  voices  of  men  and 
monkeys,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  I  have  converted  each  into  the  other.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  I  have  done  this  with  all  their 
sounds,  nor  that  the  monkey's  sounds  were  converted  into  human  speech, 
but  the  fundamental  sounds  of  each  were  changed  into  those  of  the  other. 
I  find  that  human  laughter  coincides  in  nearly  every  point  with  that 
of  monkeys;  it  differs  in  volume  and  pitch.  By  the  aid  of  the 
phonograph.  I  have  been  able  to  analyze  the  vowel  sounds  of  human 
speech,  which  I  find  to  be  compound ;  some  of  them  contain  as 
many  as  three  distinct  syllables  of  unlike  sounds.  From  the  vowel 
basis  I  have  succeeded  in  developing  certain  consonant  elements, 
both  initial  and  final,  from  which  I  have  deduced  the  belief  that  the 
most  complex  sounds  of  consonants  are  developed  from  the  simple 
vowel  basis,  somewhat  as  chemical  compounds  result  from  the  union 
of  simple  elements.  Without  describing  in  detail,  the  results,  I  shall 
mention  some  simple  experiments  which  have  given  me  some  very 
strange  phenomena. 

I  dictate  to  the  phonograph  a  vowel  in  different  keys  while  the 
cylinder  rotates  at  a  given  rate  of  speed.     I  then  adjust  the  speed  to 
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a  certain  higher  or  lower  rate  and  follow  the  results.  By  reversing 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder  the  sounds  are  reduced  to  their  funda- 
mental state.  By  this  means  I  eliminate  all  familiar  intonation  and 
disassociate  it  from  any  meaning  which  will  sway  the  mind,  and  in 
this  way  it  can  be  studied  to  advantage.  At  a  given  rate  of  speed  I 
have  taken  the  record  of  certain  sounds  made  by  a  monkey,  and  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  speed  from  two  hundred  revolutions  per  minute 
to  forty,  it  can  be  seen  that  I  increased  the  intervals  between  what  is 
called  the  sound-waves  and  magnified  the  wave  itself  fivefold,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  pitch  in  like  degree,  and  by  this  means  I  could 
detect  the  slightest  shades  of  modulation.  I  may  remind  you  here 
that  in  this  process  all  parts  of  the  sound  are  magnified  alike  in  all 
directions,  so  that  instead  of  obtaining  five  times  the  length,  as  it 
were,  of  the  sound  unit  or  interval,  we  obtain  the  cube  of  five  times 
the  normal  length  of  every  unit  of  the  sound.  The  slightest  variation 
of  tension  in  the  vocal  chords  may  be  detected,  and  every  part  of  the 
sound  compared  to  every  other  part. 

Having  thus  augmented  the  quantity  of  sound  by  increasing  alike 
the  sound  unit  and  interval,  it  can  be  recorded  on  another  cylinder 
and  multiplied  again  as  long  as  the  vibrations  can  produce  sound. 
From  the  constant  relation  of  parts  and  their  uniform  augmentation 
under  this  treatment,  it  has  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  that  all 
sounds  have  definite  geometrical  outlines;  and  as  we  change  the  mag- 
nitude without  changing  the  form  of  the  sound,  I  shall  describe  this 
constancy  of  form  by  the  term  "contour."  In  a  few  instances  I  have 
been  able,  by  reducing  the  record  of  certain  sounds  from  a  high  pitch 
to  a  lower  one,  to  imitate  the  sound  thus  reduced  with  my  own  vocal 
organs ;  then  by  restoring  this  record  of  my  voice  to  its  normal  speed, 
have  obtained  almost  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  sound.  This  effect, 
however,  does  not  always  follow,  and  in  many  instances  my  best  imi- 
tations have  not  developed  the  original  at  all.  But  this  presents  a 
new  problem  in  acoustics.  I  must  here  take  occasion  to  say  that  the 
difference  of  pitch,  quality,  etc.,  in  sounds  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
depend  alone  upon  the  length  of  the  sound-unit,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  ultimate  form  and  mode  of  propagation  which  has 
much  to  do  with  the  contour  of  the  developed  sound. 

By  "  mode  of  propagation  "  I  mean  the  organs  brought  into  use  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  sound,  the  apertures  through  which  the 
sound-force  passes,  and  the  auxiliaries  by  which  it  is  moulded  into 
certain  shapes.     By  "  ultimate  form  "  I  mean  the  geometrical  shape 
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of  the  sound-force  when  first  converted  into  sound.  That  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  form  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  phoneido- 
scope.  Prof.  John  B.  de  Mott  has  very  kindly  aided  me  in  reducing 
certain  sounds  to  a  visible  condition.  I  had  conceived  an  idea,  before 
this,  that  if  the  path  described  by  the  energy  which  produced  sound 
could  be  made  visible,  it  would  be  found  to  have  the  form  of  a 
convolute  spiral ;  that  the  spirals  receded  from  the  centre  or  point  of 
propagation  in  every  direction  like  the  radii  of  a  sphere ;  and  that  the 
aspect  of  sound  which  we  call  waves  was  simply  the  point  at  which  these 
spirals  intercepted  each  other,  which  of  necessity  would  be  of  uniform 
distance  from  the  centre,  increasing  at  each  successive  point  through- 
out the  entire  sound-sphere,  or  space  through  which  the  sound  passes, 
in  all  directions  from  the  centre  to  infinity. 

I  shall  refrain  from  further  discussing  this  point  till  such  a  time 
as  I  can  show  at  greater  length  my  reasons  for  this  belief.  I  may  add 
here  that  I  have  made  records  of  the  human  voice  with  which  I  have 
deceived  monkeys,  and  I  have  made  records  of  monkeys'  voices 
with  which  I  have  deceived  the  very  elect  of  linguists  and  musicians. 
Some  critic  once  remarked  to  me  that  the  sound  made  by  a  monke}^ 
was  not  really  laughter,  but  only  a  kind  of  good-natured  growling. 
This  may  be  correct,  but  the  same  is  true  of  human  laughter,  as  the 
one  may  be  converted  into  the  other,  and  a  good-natured  growl  ex- 
presses the  emotion  which  is  felt  by  man  as  well  as  by  monkey.  The 
phonograph  shows  that  they  are  identical  in  sound  and  form,  besides 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  outburst  of  the  same  passion,  actuated  by 
the  same  cause,  and  executed  by  the  same  muscles,  so  that  their  iden- 
tity mentally,  physically,  and  mechanically  is  the  same.  Among  the 
sounds  of  the  simian  voice  I  have  not  found  the  English  vowels  "a," 
"i,"  or  "o,"  except  perhaps  "i "  short,  as  sounded  in  the  word  "it." 
The  vowel  "u,"  as  sounded  like  "oo"  in  "shoot,"  seems  to  be  the 
chief  sound  of  their  speech. 

One  important  point  which  I  discovered  is  that  purely  musical 
sounds  or  tones  are  reproduced  alike  with  the  cylinder  turning  either 
way,  while  all  speech  sounds  are  slightly  changed  when  the  cylinder  is 
reversed,  which  shows  the  sounds  to  be  compound.  I  find  that  "  w  " 
may  be  developed  from  any  consonant  by  manipulating  the  cylinder  of 
the  phonograph,  and  it  is  a  fact  also  that  the  initial  consonant  imparted 
to  any  vowel  does  not  continue  through  the  vowel.  This  I  have 
shown  by  making  a  vowel  sound  which  I  prolong  for  some  seconds 
with  the  cylinder  revolving  at  a  given  rate  of  speed.     While  repro- 
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ducing  this  at  a  normal  speed,  I  intercept  it  at  any  point  and  develop 
the  sound  "  w  "  as  heard  in  "woe."  The  instant  I  have  blended  this 
into  the  vowel  I  lift  the  diaphragm  until  the  normal  speed  is  restored, 
when  I  replace  the  reproducing  tooth,  showing  the  sound  without  the 
consonant.  In  like  manner  I  dictate  to  the  phonograph  any  vowel 
sound  preceded  by  a  consonant.  The  consonant  I  utter  in  a  natural 
way,  the  vowel  I  prolong  for  some  seconds ;  and  in  the  act  of  repro- 
ducing this  I  cut  the  sound  in  two,  and  find  the  vowel  element  is  not 
modified  by  the  consonant  which  preceded  it.  Hence  I  observe  that 
the  consonant  merely  suggests  to  the  mind  a  certain  form  of  sound 
which  does  not  change  the  fundamental  vowel.  In  fact,  it  aids  the 
voice  somewhat  in  uttering  the  vowel. 

If  human  speech  were  composed  of  none  but  vowel  sounds,  the 
human  voice  could  scarcely  utter  them  in  a  continued  conversation ; 
their  monotony  would  not  so  much  offend  the  ear  as  it  would  try  the 
vocal  powers,  and  man  would  soon  acquire  consonants  to  aid  the  voice, 
if  for  no  other  use.  Among  the  simians  the  better  types  of  speech 
show  this  tendency,  and  in  the  lower  types  of  human  speech  we  find 
all  the  vowel  elements,  while  consonants  are  not  by  any  means  so 
numerous.  Another  fact  is  this :  among  the  lower  races  of  mankind 
double  consonants  are  rare  and  treble  more  so.  Of  course  their 
tongues  consist  of  fewer  words,  as  has  been  shown  before,  which  pau- 
city arises  from  their  few  wants  and  simple  modes  of  life,  and  hence  the 
scope  of  vocal  growth  is  much  contracted.  Beginning  with  the  lowest 
tribes  of  men,  we  find  the  consonants  increase  in  number  and  com- 
plexity as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  speech.  To  this,  perhaps,  is  due 
the  fact  that  the  negroes  now  found  in  the  United  States,  after  a 
sojourn  of  two  hundred  years  with  the  white  race  on  this  continent, 
are  unable  to  utter  the  sounds  of  "  th,"  "  thr,"  and  other  double  con- 
sonants. The  former  of  these  they  pronounce  "  d  "  if  breathing  and 
"t"  if  aspirate.  The  latter  they  pronounce  like  "  trw  "  or  "  tww." 
The  sound  of  "  v  "  they  usually  pronounce  "b,"  while  "r  "  resembles 
"  w  "  or  "  rw  "  when  initial,  but  as  a  final  sound  is  usually  suppressed. 
They  have  a  marked  tendency  to  omit  auxiliary  and  final  sounds,  and 
in  all  departures  from  the  higher  types  of  speech  tend  back  to  ances- 
tral forms.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  apply  the  rule  of  perspectives 
and  throw  our  vanishing-point  far  back  beyond  the  chasm  that  sepa- 
ates  man  from  his  simian  prototype,  we  should  find  one  unbroken  out- 
line tangent  to  every  circle  of  life  from  man  to  protozoa,  in  language, 
mind,  and  matter. 
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One  of  the  very  curious  feats  which  I  have  performed  with  the 
phonograph  is  the  conversion  of  the  human  voice  into  the  sounds  of 
various  instruments.  I  had  my  wife  sing  the  familiar  Scotch  ballad 
"  Comin'  Through  the  Eye  "  to  the  phonograph  while  the  cylinder  was 
rotating  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  word 
in  the  song  was  distinctly  pronounced  and  the  music  rendered  in  a 
plain,  smooth  tone.  I  then  increased  the  speed  of  the  machine  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  minute,  at  which  rate  I  reproduced 
the  song.  It  was  a  very  perfect  imitation  of  the  bag-pipe,  with  no 
sign  whatever  of  articulation.  The  melody  was  preserved,  with  only 
a  change  of  time.  The  speech  character  was  so  completely  destroyed 
that  I  repeated  this  record  to  a  large  audience  in  which  were  several 
eminent  musicians,  not  one  of  whom  suspected  that  it  was  not  a  real 
bag-pipe  solo.  In  like  manner  I  have  converted  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  into  a  very  perfect  piccolo,  flute,  fife,  as  well  as  a  fairly  good  imi- 
tation of  a  whistle  sound.  To  produce  the  whistling  effect  and  the 
fife  sound  the  rate  of  speed  must  necessarily  be  very  high,  and  some 
notes  will  not  be  perfectly  converted,  for  some  reason  which  I  have 
not  yet  fully  understood.  Some  voices  are  much  more  easily  con- 
verted into  the  flute  effect  than  others.  To  get  the  best  flute  sounds 
a  full,  smooth  mezzo-soprano  gives  the  best  effect.  In  reversing  the 
operation  the  sounds  of  these  instruments  can  be  made  to  imitate  the 
human  voice  somewhat,  but  not  exactly;  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  modulation  is  wanting  and  there  is  no  semblance  to  consonant 
sounds,  but  the  tone  itself  differs  in  quality  from  that  of  the  voice. 

Among  other  respects  in  which  the  vocal  sounds  of  man  and 
simian  resemble  is  the  contour  of  the  sounds,  which  I  have  already 
defined.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  reversing  the 
cylinder  of  the  phonograph  and  repeating  the  sound  recorded  thereon 
a  musical  note  or  sound  would  repeat  alike  each  way.  Most  of 
the  sounds  made  by  other  animals  do  this,  but  those  made  by  man 
and  simian  alike  show  modulation,  not,  however,  equally  distinct. 
The  notes  of  birds  repeat  alike  both  ways,  except  that  their  order 
is  reversed.  Again,  to  magnify  the  sounds  as  I  have  shown  can  be 
done  allows  you  to  inspect  them,  as  it  were,  under  the  microscope, 
and  this  examination  shows  a  resemblance  between  the  contours  of  the 
sounds  of  these  two  genera. 

Dr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell  has  shown,  in  his  work  on  "  Visible 
Speech,"  that  the  organs  brought  into  use  in  the  production  and  mod- 
ification of  sounds  must  work  in  harmony  with  each  other.     Hence  it 
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is  that  by  a  study  of  the  external  forms  of  the  mouth  the  movements 
of  all  the  organs  used  in  making  any  sound  can  be  determined  with 
such  certainty  that  deaf-mutes  can  be  and  have  been  successfully 
taught  to  distinguish  these  sounds  by  the  eye  alone.  And  it  was  by 
such  a  method  that  I  set  out  to  read  the  temple  inscriptions  from  the 
ruins  of  Palenque  some  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  heard  of 
Dr.  Bell's  learned  and  excellent  work.  The  main  feature  of  those 
glyphs  by  which  I  was  guided  was  the  outline  of  the  mouth,  which 
the  artist  had  sought  to  preserve  and  emphasize  at  the  cost  of  every 
other  feature,  and  by  this  process  I  found,  to  my  satisfaction,  some 
ten  or  twelve  sounds  or  phonetic  elements  of  the  speech  used  by 
these  people.  Not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  sounds  in  that  lost 
tongue,  I  did  not  attempt  to  verify  them ;  but  when  I  find  the  time 
to  devote  to  them  I  believe  I  can  accomplish  that.  It  is  a  part  of  my 
purpose  in  my  trip  to  Africa  to  try  to  secure  photographs  of  the 
mouths  of  the  great  apes  while  they  are  in  the  act  of  talking,  and  to 
this  end  I  am  having  constructed  an  electric  trigger  with  which  to 
operate  my  photo  camera  at  long  range,  and  I  shall  try  to  furnish 
to  the  eminent  author  of  "  Visible  Speech  "  some  new  and  novel  sub- 
jects for  study. 

I  shall  take  occasion  here  to  mention  some  curious  experiments 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  in  my  work  with  the  phono- 
graph. For  lack  of  time  and  opportunity  *I  have  not  carried  them 
far  enough  to  give  exact  and  final  results,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  philology  may  be  aided  by  taking  a  record  of  the  sounds  made 
by  a  number  of  children  daily  through  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
from  birth.  The  few  experiments  which  I  have  tried  in  this  particu- 
lar line  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  growth  of  speech  obeys  certain 
laws  in  the  development  of  vocal  power.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that 
the  first  sounds  uttered  by  children  have  no  consonants,  and  that  cer- 
tain consonants  always  appear  in  a  regular  succession  and  always  sin- 
gle. The  double  consonants  develop  later  and  the  triple  consonants 
appear  to  be  the  last  acquirement.  I  have  not  the  space  to  go  to  great 
length  on  this  subject,  and  my  experiments  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  formulate  with  certainty  any  set  of  rules  by  which 
the  development  of  this  faculty  is  uniformly  governed. 

It  is  my  purpose  on  my  return  from  Africa  to  set  on  foot  a  series 
of  such  experiments  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  facts  connected 
therewith.  And  while  in  Africa  I  shall  aim  to  make  such  records  of 
the  natives  as  to  ascertain  whether  their  speech  conforms  to  the  same 
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laws  of  deveiopment  or  not.  It  is  my  earnest  liope  to  be  able  to  do 
tbe  same  thing  with  the  great  apes  which  I  am  going  chiefly  to  study. 
If  I  can  record  on  a  phonograph  cylinder  the  sounds  uttered  by  a 
young  chimpanzee  under  certain  conditions  once  each  day  for  a  year 
or  so,  I  think  I  can  determine  whether  there  is  a  like  growth  in  their 
speech  and  to  what  extent  the  same  laws  control  it.  I  have  already 
observed  that  the  quality  of  voice  in  a  given  species  of  monkey 
changes  with  his  age,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  human 
voice;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  changes  through  one 
specimen  by  which  to  ascertain  the  exact  manner  of  such  change. 

The  sounds  of  birds  have  been  studied  perhaps  more  than  any 
others  except  those  of  men,  but  they  have  not  been  studied  as  speech 
nor  to  ascertain  their  meanings.  Their  musical  character  has  attracted 
attention  and  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion.  My  opinion 
is  that  much  that  has  been  said  on  that  subject  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  realm  of  poetry  than  of  science.  I  think  the  sounds  of  birds 
are  chiefly  intended  for  speech,  but  they  may  supply  the  place  of  music 
in  their  aesthetic  being ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  find  that  they  obey  the  laws  of  harmony,  melody,  or  time, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  the  efforts  to  write  the  sounds  of 
birds  on  a  musical  staff  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  accurate  records 
of  the  sounds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each  sound  uttered  by  a  bird 
is  in  unison  with  some  note  in  the  chromatic  scale  of  music,  but  the 
intervals  between  the  tones  of  the  same  bird  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  human  voice.  It  is  quite  evident  that  birds  possess  an 
acute  sense  and  ready  faculty  for  music,  and  many  of  them  show  great 
aptitude  in  imitating  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments ;  some  varie- 
ties of  birds,  such  as  the  Southern  mocking-bird,  the  thrush,  and 
others,  imitate  with  great  success  the  sounds  of  these  birds.  They 
often  do  this  so  perfect^  as  to  deceive  the  species  to  which  the  sounds 
belong.  The  songs  of  birds,  as  they  are  called,  appear  to  afford  them 
great  pleasure,  and  they  often  indulge  in  them,  I  think,  as  a  pastime ; 
the  effect  is  pleasing  to  the  ear  because  of  its  cheerfulness,  and  it  is 
not  discordant  or  wanting  in  richness  of  tone  in  most  birds.  From 
the  little  study  I  have  given  them,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
range  of  sounds  possessed  by  any  one  bird  is  quite  limited,  and  its 
notes  are  strictly  monophones.  This  last  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  sounds  made  by  parrots  and  birds  of  that  kind. 

The  parrot  is  perhaps  possessed  of  the  greatest  vocal  power  of  any 
other  bird.     He  imitates  almost  the  entire  range  of  sounds  that  are  ut- 
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tered  by  all  other  birds  combined,  and  can  also  imitate  the  sounds  of 
human  speech  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  the  human  voice. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  imitates  many  noises,  such  as  the  sounds  of 
sawing  wood,  the  slam  of  a  door,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind.  One 
strange  thing,  however,  which  I  observed  among  them  is  that  the  range 
of  sounds  that  they  use  among  themselves  is  very  small.  I  have  made 
some  records  of  parrots,  macaws,  cockatoos,  etc.,  and  I  find  their 
natural  vocal  sounds  usiially  wanting  in  quality ;  most  of  their  sounds 
are  hoarse  and  guttural.  Among  the  gallinaceous  birds  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  music.  There  is  a  great  sameness  of  sounds 
in  the  different  species,  and  they  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  economic 
use  of  speech. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  with  monkeys,  I  shall  here  sum  up 
the  chief  points  in  which  their  speech  coincides  with  that  of  man,  and 
note  those  features  which  distinctly  characterize  the  sounds  as  a  form 
of  speech.  The  sounds  which  monkeys  make  are  voluntary,  delib- 
erate, and  articulate.  They  are  always  addressed  to  some  certain 
individual,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  having  them  understood.  The 
monkeys  indicate,  by  their  own  acts  and  the  manner  of  delivery,  that 
they  are  conscious  of  the  meaning  which  they  desire  to  convey  through 
the  medium  of  the  sounds.  They  wait  for  and  expect  an  answer,  and 
if  they  do  not  receive  one  they  frequently  repeat  the  sounds.  They 
usually  look  at  the  person  addressed,  and  do  not  utter  these  sounds 
when  alone  or  as  a  mere  pastime,  but  only  at  such  times  as  some 
one  is  present  to  hear  them,  either  some  person  or  another  monkey. 
They  understand  the  sounds  made  by  other  monkeys  of  their  own 
kind,  and  usually  respond  to  them  with  a  like  sound.  They 
understand  these  sounds  when  imitated  by  a  human  being,  by  a 
whistle,  a  phonograph,  or  other  mechanical  device,  and  this  indi- 
cates that  they  are  guided  by  the  sounds  alone,  and  not  by  any  signs, 
gestures,  or  psychic  influence.  The  same  sound  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  same  thing  and  obeyed  in  the  same  manner  by  different  monkeys 
of  the  same  species.  Different  sounds  are  accompanied  by  different 
gestures  and  produce  different  results  under  the  same  conditions. 

They   make  their  sounds  with   the  vocal    organs  and  modulate 

them  with  the  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips,  in  the  same  manner  that  man 

controls  his  vocal  sounds.     The  fundamental  sounds  appear  to  be 

pure  vowels,  but  faint  traces  of  consonants  are  found  in  many  words, 

especially  those  of  low  pitch ;  and  since  I  have  been  able  to  develop 

certain  consonant  sounds  from  a  vowel  basis,  the  conclusion  forces 
52 
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itself  upon  me  that  the  consonant  elements  of  human  speech  are  devel- 
oped irom.  a  vowel  basis.  This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  types  of  the  animal  kingdom 
lower  than  the  monkey  appear  to  be  more  like  the  sounds  of  pipe  in- 
struments; and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  vocal  organs  appear  to  be- 
come somewhat  more  complex  and  capable  of  varying  their  sounds  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  consonants,  which  much  extends  the  vocal  scope. 

The  present  state  of  the  speech  of  monkeys  appears  to  have  been 
reached  by  development  from  a  lower  form.  Each  race  or  kind 
of  monkey  has  its  own  peculiar  tongue,  slightly  shaded  into  dialects, 
and  the  radical  sounds  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  meaning  in 
different  tongues.  The  phonetic  character  of  their  speech  is  equally 
as  high  as  that  of  children  in  a  like  state  of  mental  development,  and 
seems  to  obey  the  same  law^s  of  phonetic  growth,  change,  and  decay 
as  human  speech.  It  appears  to  me  that  their  speech  is  capable  of 
communicating  the  ideas  which  they  are  capable  of  conceiving,  and, 
measured  by  their  mental,  moral,  and  social  status,  is  as  well  developed 
as  the  speech  of  man  measured  by  the  same  units.  Strange  monkeys 
of  the  same  species  seem  to  understand  each  other  at  sight,  whereas 
two  monkeys  of  different  species  do  not  understand  each  other  until 
they  have  been  together  for  some  time.  Each  learns  to  understand  the 
speech  of  the  other,  but  as  a  rule  he  does  not  try  to  speak  it.  When 
he  deigns  an  answer  it  is  usually  in  his  own  tongue.  The  more  fixed 
and  pronounced  the  social  and  gregarious  instincts  are  in  any  species, 
the  higher  the  type  of  its  speech.  They  often  utter  certain  sounds  under 
certain  conditions  in  a  whisper,  which  indicates  that  they  are  con- 
scious of  the  effect  which  will  result  from  the  use  of  speech.  Monkeys 
reason  from  cause  to  effect,  communicate  to  others  the  conclusion  de- 
duced therefrom,  and  act  in  accordance  therewith.  If  their  sounds 
convey  a  fixed  idea  on  a  given  subject  from  one  mind  to  another, 
what  more  does  human  speech  accomplish?  If  one  sound  communi- 
cates that  idea  clearly,  what  more  could  volumes  do?  Jf  their  sounds 
discharge  all  the  functions  of  speech,  in  what  respect  are  they  not 
speech  ? 

It  is  as  reasonable  to  attribute  meaning  to  their  sounds  as  to  attrib- 
ute motives  to  their  actions ;  and  the  fact  that  they  ascribe  a  meaning 
to  the  sounds  of  human  speech  would  show  that  they  are  aware  that 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  by  sounds.  If  they  can  interpret  certain  sounds 
of  human  speech,  they  can  ascribe  a  meaning  to  their  own.  They 
think  that  speech  is  but  the  natural  exponent  of  thought.     It  is  the 
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audible  expression  of  thought  and  signs  are  the  visible  expression 
of  the  same ;  it  is  born  of  the  same  cause,  acts  to  the  same  end,  and 
discharges  the  same  functions  in  the  economy  of  life.  To  reason 
is  to  think  methodically ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  man  cannot  think 
without  words,  the  same  must  be  true  of  monkeys.  I  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  claim  that  such  is  a  fact  with  regard  to  man  thinking, 
but  if  such  can  be  shown  to  be  a  fact,  it  will  decide  the  question  as  to 
the  invention  of  human  speech ;  as  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  think 
in  order  to  invent,  and,  by  the  rule,  he  could  not  think  a  word  which 
did  not  exist,  and  therefore  could  not  have  invented  it.  But  I  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  aside  and  let  Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Professor 
Whitney,  the  giants  of  comparative  philology,  settle  this  question  be- 
tween themselves,  and  I  shall  abide  by  the  verdict  which  may  be  finally 
reached.  But  theories  are  useless  when  the  facts  are  known ;  and 
since  I  have  actually  learned  from  a  monkey  a  certain  sound  having  a 
certain  value  and  meaning  a  certain  thing,  and  by  repeating  that 
sound  to  a  monkey  of  the  same  species  have  met  with  uniform  results, 
have  understood  him  and  been  understood  by  him,  no  argument  could 
be  so  potent  as  to  cause  me  to  believe  that  this  was  accident.  I  am 
aware  that  coincidences  occur,  but  when  they  become  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception  they  are  no  longer  mere  coincidences,  but  are  the 
normal  state  of  things. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  since  the  sound  uttered  by  mon- 
keys performs  all  that  speech  performs,  is  made  of  the  same  material, 
produced  by  the  same  means,  acts  to  the  same  ends  and  through  the 
same  media^  it  is  as  near  an  approach  to  speech  as  the  mental  opera- 
tions by  which  it  is  produced  are  an  approach  to  thought.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  these  mental  feats  are  not  thought,  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  could  show  that  these  sounds  are  not  speech.  If  man  de- 
rived his  other  faculties  from  such  an  ancestry,  may  not  his  speech 
have  been  acquired  from  such  a  source?  If  the  prototype  of  man 
has  survived  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  may  not  his  speech 
likewise  have  survived?  If  the  races  of  mankind  are  the  progeny  of 
the  simian  stock,  may  not  their  languages  be  the  progeny  of  the  simian 
tongue? 

R.  L.  Garner. 


MUNICIPAL   GOVEENMENT,    A   COEPORATE   NOT   A 
POLITICAL   PEOBLEM. 

The  cities  of  America  increase  in  number  and  grow  with  a  rapid- 
ity unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  and  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. To-day  29  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  in 
cities  of  eight  thousand  and  over,  while  ten  years  ago  it  was  but  22 
per  cent.  But  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  the  proportion  of  city 
population  is  much  larger  than  this.  Thus  in  the  five  manufacturing 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  an  average  of  62  per  cent  of  the  people  now  live  in  cities, 
and  are  consequently  badly  and  expensively  governed  as  to  local 
affairs. 

If  the  majority  of  a  nation  prefer  bad  government,  they  certainly 
will  have  it;  and  as  an  American  believing  in  self-government,  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  have  it,  even  if  they  bring  themselves  to  destruc- 
tion. But  a  city  is  not  a  nation ;  it  is  a  creation  of  the  sovereign  State, 
a  corporation  with  strictly  defined  delegated  powers.  And  if  the  cities 
of  a  State  are  badly  governed,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  State  no  less  than 
to  the  cities,  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  devise  some  method 
by  which  a  delegation  of  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  power  to  those 
communities  of  its  citizens  which  are  called  cities  shall  be  made  ac- 
cording to  some  system  which  works  well  and  bears  good  results. 
This  is  no  question  of  political  rights,  but  of  corporate  charters.  A 
city  charter  differs  from  the  charter  of  a  railroad,  a  manufacturing 
corporation,  or  a  bank,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  done 
under  it,  and  the  State  in  granting  it  should  consider  State  inter- 
ests just  as  it  does  in  granting  the  other  business  charters. 

No  one  questions  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  consult  general 
public  interests  in  granting  railroad,  trust-company,  or  manufacturing- 
company  charters;  but  in  treating  of  city  government,  some  writers 
take  the  ground  that  "  State  interference,"  as  they  term  it,  is  the  great 
cause  of  and  that  "  local  self-government "  is  the  chief  remedy  for  the 
existing  difficulties.  This  is  the  theme  of  a  recent  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  by  Prof.  Lewis  G.  James,  on . 
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the  "Problem  of  City  Government."  Professor  James  says:  "So 
long  as  the  State  possesses  the  power  of  charter-tinkering  and  constant 
interference  with  the  city  affairs,  so  long  as  our  political  machines 
"usurp  the  proper  functions  of  the  individual,  this  direct  influence  and 
responsibility  of  the  citizen  is  impossible;  our  municipal  affairs  are 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  political  cliques  and  rings,  often  operating 
at  the  State  capital,  remote  from  the  surveillance  of  the  citizen.  The 
intelligent  voter  sees  this  and  is  discouraged."  And  he  goes  on  to 
advocate  "  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  local  self-government "  ; 
which  is  as  if  some  railroad  stockholder  came  out  with  a  proposal  that 
there  should  be  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  railroads  self-gov- 
ernment, free  from  State  interference. 

Professor  James  does  not  show  why  a  city  should  be  freed  from 
State  supervision.  The  facts  which  appear  in  his  lecture,  so  far  as 
they  go,  point  in  just  the  opposite  direction,  for  he  says:  "  Our  na- 
tional capital,  the  city  of  Washington,  is  admirably  governed  by  a 
commission  appointed  under  authority  of  Congress,  after  experimenting 
with  the  elective system^^^  and  he  cites  the  cities  of  "  Key  West,  Pensacola, 
and  perhaps  other  cities  of  Florida  "  where  "  there  are  no  municipal 
officers  chosen  by  the  people,"  and  remarks  in  passing  that  "each  of 
these  cities  is  satisfactorily  governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State."  He  also  notes  the  fact  that 
"  the  great  citj^  of  Paris,  though  under  a  regime  nominally  republican, 
has  no  administrative  head  chosen  by  its  own  citizens  or  by  their  depu- 
ties. The  prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  is  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
mayor  of  our  American  cities,  is  appointed  by  the  general  government 
and  is  ivholly  irresponsible  to  the  citizens  of  Parish  It  seems  singular 
that  a  learned  writer  who  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  usual  American  city  governments  and  with  the 
methods  w^here  better  results  are  obtained,  and  who  cites  no  instances 
of  well-governed  American  cities  except  those  above  referred  to, 
where  there  is  no  "local  self-government,"  who  mentions  with  ad- 
miration the  police  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin,  which  he  says  "are  local 
arms  of  the  national  military  service,  appointed  and  officered  by  the 
central  or  imperial  government,  having  no  responsibility  to  the  local  ad- 
ministration^'''' should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  in  America  the 
great  trouble  in  city  government  is  State  interference  and  that  cities 
should  be  let  alone. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  government  of  American  cities  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  alone  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  are  confronted 
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with  the  problem  of  framing  city  governments  which  have  to  be  worked 
in  a  nation  ruled  by  universal  suffrage.  This  is  not  the  case  anywhere 
else,  and  this  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  proposals  which  are  made  to 
copy  the  administration  of  Birmingham,  of  Berlin,  or  of  Paris.  These 
cities  are  governed  by  property-holders  who  are  elected  under  a  suf- 
frage where  property  votes  to  an  extent  which  our  democratic  form  of 
government  makes  impossible  here ;  and  their  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, however  well  suited  to  be  worked  under  the  limited  suffrage  of 
those  countries,  are  probably  dependent  upon  that  suffrage  for  success, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  safely  copied  in  this  country  without  modi- 
fication. 

All  cities  in  England  and  Wales,  including  London,  are  now  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  Before  1888,  all  cities  except 
London  were  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1882,  which  re- 
pealed the  act  of  1835,  under  which  they  had  been  up  to  that  time, 
so  that  until  within  ten  years  there  had  been  little  change  in  the  form 
of  English  municipal  government  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1888  made  comparatively  little  change  outside  of 
London,  for  it  re-enacted  the  most  important  parts  of  the  act  of  1882. 
As  London  was  not  subject  to  the  act  of  1882,  the  change  produced 
there  by  the  act  of  1888  was  radical,  and  its  effects  during  the  three 
years  it  has  been  in  force  have  caused  a  political  agitation  and  excite- 
ment which  have  affected  Parliament  itself.  The  last  London  city 
election  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  cause  indirectly  the  fall  of  the 
Salisbury  government.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  political  effects  of  a  purely  municipal 
election  may  reach  the  national  government ;  this  should  afford  food 
for  reflection  to  those  advocates  of  holding  separate  city  elections  as  a 
means  of  materially  improving  the  government  of  American  cities. 
While  I  believe  that  city  elections  are  better  held  at  a  different  time 
from  State  or  national  elections,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  having  the  effect 
of  entirely  or  even  of  largely  eliminating  from  them  the  politics  of 
the  State  or  of  the  nation.  Probably  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  de- 
vice under  the  present  general  American  municipal  system.  It  is 
true  that  a  man's  views  on  the  tariff"  or  on  silver  ought  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  vv^ith  his  vote  for  city  officials,  yet  the  returns  of  city 
elections  show  that  thej^  do,  whether  the  elections  are  held  separately 
or  not;  but  this  is  a  digression. 

To  return  to  the  government  of  English  cities,  excepting  London. 
No  one  can  serve  as  mayor,  alderman,  or  councillor  unless  he  is  worth 
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£1,000  or  its  equivalent  in  income  in  large  cities  or  £500  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  income  in  small  cities.  Councillors  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  three  years,  and  they  choose  one-third  of  their  number  as  al- 
dermen, whose  term  of  office  is  six  years,  one-half  going  out  every  three 
years.  The  aldermen  and  councillors  sit  as  one  body,  called  the  coun- 
cil, presided  over  by  the  mayor,  whom  the  council  elect  annually,  usu- 
ally from  the  aldermen,  though  this  is  not  required. 

Now  as  to  English  municipal  suffrage.  An  English  "borough 
elector  "  must  have  lived  in  the  city  or  within  seven  miles  of  it  for 
twelve  months  preceding  an  election,  "  in  occupation  joint  or  several 
of  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building  in  the 
borough."  He  or  the  owner  of- the  house  which  he  lives  in  must  have 
been  "rated,"  or,  as  we  sa}^,  assessed,  for  the  poor  rate,  and  must  have 
paid  this  and  all  other  city  taxes  assessed  upon  him  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  registration  as  a  voter.  A  woman  fulfilling  these  requirements  may 
vote.  Servants  and  lodgers  living  in  the  house  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  which  has  paid  the  "  rate  "  assessed  upon  it  may  now  vote.  It  will  be 
seen  that  while  this  franchise  is  nearly  as  broad  as  ours,  the  payment  of 
taxes  is  a  prerequisite  to  registration  as  a  voter  if  a  person  has  any  taxa- 
ble property  ;  and  if  he  has  none,  he  must  live  in  a  house  on  which  the 
tax  has  been  paid  by  some  one.  The  important  point  in  which  their 
municipal  franchise  differs  from  ours  is  the  registration  of  non-resi- 
dent "  occupiers  "  of  property  in  the  city  as  voters  provided  they  live 
within  seven  miles  of  the  city  limits.  "  Occupation  "  means  owning 
or  renting  land  or  premises  in  the  city.  This  is  a  purely  property  vote, 
and  must  introduce  a  conservative  element  into  the  government  of 
cities  which  we  do  not  have,  for  if  every  man  living  within  seven 
miles  of  New  York  or  of  Boston  who  owns  or  leases  a  store  or  any 
premises  in  town  could  vote  at  the  city  election,  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  many  thousand  more  votes  cast  against  extravagant  expendi- 
ture and  heavy  taxes  than  under  our  system. 

Now,  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  United  States?  If  there  is  any- 
where a  property  qualification  for  members  of  the  city  government,  it  is 
very  exceptional.  The  rule  is  that  most  of  the  city  fathers  in  America 
possess  no  taxable  property.  The  Common  Council  of  Boston  consists 
of  seventy-five  members — three  from  each  of  the  twenty-five  wards. 
Of  this  number  fifty-seven  are  not  taxed  on  any  property  at  all,  and 
the  remaining  eighteen  pay  a  property  tax.  Of  these  eighteen,  about 
half  are  taxed  on  substantial  amounts  and  the  rest  on  property  valued 
at  from  $300  to  $2,000.     The  present  Council  is  probably  above  the 
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average  Boston  Common  Council  in  the  taxable  value  of  property  rep- 
resented by  its  membei's.  Some  years  ago  a  similar  investigation 
showed  only  six  property  taxpayers  out  of  the  seventy -three  members 
whicli  then  constituted  the  Council.  Taking  this  year's  numbers,  eigh- 
teen to  seventy -five,  as  a  fair  sample,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Common  Council  pay  no  property  tax,  while  under  the 
law  it  takes  but  a  two-thirds  vote  for  appropriations  of  money.  So 
far  as  this  brancb  of  the  city  government  goes,  then,  the  non-property 
vote  can  spend  money  as  it  pleases,  except  for  State  limitation  of 
power,  though  the  case  is  not  wholly  what  these  figures  would  indi- 
cate. The  lines  are  not  drawn  wholly  on  property.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  pay  no  property  tax  are  educated  men  who 
stand  for  property,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  of  those 
who  possess  property  whose  votes  would  never  indicate  that  the  small 
amount  they  possess  makes  them  conservative.  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men, composed  of  twelve  members,  stands  seven  property -holders  to 
'Q.ye  who  are  taxed  on  no  property ;  and  as  it  requires  eight  votes  for 
any  appropriation  of  money,  this,  so  far  as  property  qualification  is 
concerned,  is  a  conservatively  composed  body.  These  eighty-seven 
men  (seventy-five  in  the  Council  and  twelve  aldermen),  sixty-two  of 
whom  have  no  visible  property,  control  the  appropriations  of  a  city 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  but  for  a  State  limitation  of  the  tax  rate  and  of  the  power  to 
incur  debt,  their  control  would  be  absolute.  The  law  of  limitation 
was  passed  in  1885  as  a  result  of  a  sort  of  uprising  of  taxpayers 
against  enormous  appropriations  and  a  rapid  increase  of  taxes. 

Now  let  us  examine  American  municipal  suffrage,  using  for  an 
example  the  vote  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  registered  vote  of  Bos- 
ton at  the  last  election  was  a  little  over  78,000.  There  were  32,407 
resident  taxpayers,  of  whom  about  3,200  were  women  having  no  vote, 
and  there  are  about  700  aliens  or  non-resident  taxpayers,  who  of 
course  are  not  voters.  Deducting  therefore  3,900  from  32,407  leaves 
28,507  as  the  number  of  property-holding  votes  out  of  a  total  regis- 
tered vote  of  73,000.  This  shows  the  non-property  vote  as  46,698 
against  a  property  vote  of  28,507,  so  that  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
voters  of  Boston  are  taxed  on  any  property  at  all. 

I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  property  vote  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  after  investigation  found  that  it  could  not  be  stated  with 
accuracy.  Eeal  propert}^  there  is  not  taxed  to  its  owners,  as  in  Boston. 
The  tax  is  assessed  od  the  property  itself,  and  not  to  the  owner,  and 
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the  personal-property  tax,  which  is  assessed  to  owners,  is  no  guide, 
since  under  the  law  a  large  part  of  it  is  sworn  off,  as  a  man  may  de- 
duct his  debts  in  paying  taxes  on  his  personal  property,  and  thus  many 
who  own  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  pay  no  tax.  For 
these  reasons  there  are  no  records  from  which  the  property-owning 
voters  of  New  York  can  be  ascertained.  But  I  am  convinced,  after 
taking  the  opinions  of  persons  in  a  position  to  make  the  most  reliable 
estimates,  that  the  proportion  of  property-holding  voters  is  not  greater 
there  than  in  Boston. 

Taking  New  York  and  Boston,  then,  as  fair  samples  of  large  Ameri- 
can cities,  we  have  a  large  majority  of  non-property-holding  voters.  Is 
it  not  just  here,  and  not  in  any  particular  system  of  administration,  that 
lies  the  explanation  of  our  extravagant  and  unbusinesslike  city  govern- 
ments ?  Is  it  not  an  accepted  political  truth  that  men  who  have  property 
— a  stake  in  the  country,  as  it  is  called — will  be  more  careful  in  voting 
for  expenditures,  a  part  of  which  they  themselves  have  to  pay,  than 
those  who  have  not?  And  would  not  any  one  familiar  with  represen- 
tative assemblies  expect  to  fmd  the  power  to  levy  taxes  recklessly  ex- 
ercised by  a  city  council  a  large  majority  of  whom  do  not  feel  any 
part  of  the  pecuniary  burden  which  taxes  inflict? 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  this  is  a  correct  diagnosis  of  our  mu- 
nicipal disease ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  how  it  can  be  remedied. 
I  am,  however,  convinced  that  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  adding  to  our  municipal  functions  and  increasing  the  objects 
of  our  municipal  expenditure  under  our  present  systems.  When  I 
am  told  that  Birmingham  operates  its  own  gas  works  profitably,  I  point 
to  Philadelphia,  where,  until  the  State  stepped  in  with  a  restrictive 
charter,  more  than  two  thousand  unnecessary  employees  were  given 
places  in  that  department  alone.  When  it  is  proposed  to  copy  Bir- 
mingham and  other  foreign  cities  in  adding  horse  railroads  and  electric 
railroads  to  the  business  of  our  American  city  governments,  I  ask 
the  advocates  of  these  things  to  point  out  any  American  city  where 
any  municipal  work  is  done  so  economically  or  so  well  as  similar 
work  is  done  by  private  individuals.  In  private  affairs  would  any  one 
geriously  propose  to  intrust  new  and  complicated  business  to  an  agent 
who  had  proved  his  incompetency  and  extravagance  in  everything  he 
had  tried  to  do?  Yet  the  present  drift  of  writers  on  municipal  affairs 
is  toward  precisely  such  proposals.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the 
average  city  councilman  is  strongly  in  favor  of  having  more  power 
given  him,  more  taxpayers'  money  to  spend,  no  matter  for  what.     It 
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all  adds  to  his  influence,  his  opportunities  of  finding  or  creating  places 
for  his  friends,  and  of  getting  something  for  himself.  But  I  do  not 
understand  why  a  taxpaying  citizen  who  sees  around  him  municipal 
extravagance,  bad  management,  and  fraud  should  take  such  a  view, 
except  from  failure  to  discern  the  causes  of  these  things.  It  would 
seem  that  the  vote  and  advice  of  such  a  person  should  be  always 
against  increasing  power  which  has  been  abused,  and  in  favor  of  cur- 
tailing it  if  possible. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should  have 
some  practical  remedy  to  suggest.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  ready  with 
any  patent  medicine  warranted  to  cure  this  chronic  American  muni- 
cipal disease.  It  is  something  if  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  its 
cause.  The  disease  may  be  inherent  to  democracy,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  If  it  is,  democracy  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  ; 
for  no  community  in  which  property  is  permanently  subject  to  dep- 
redations like  those  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  or  of  the 
old  gas  ring  in  Philadelphia  will  indefinitely  adhere  to  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  which  such  things  are  a  necessary  part.  As  the  proportion 
of  Americans  who  live  in  cities  grows  larger  and  larger,  the  people 
will  gradually  find  out  how  to  govern  them  for  the  greatest  real  good 
of  the  greatest  number ;  and  whatever  the  method  may  be,  it  will  be 
adopted,  whether  it  be  a  government  by  State  commissions  as  in 
Washington,  Pensacola,  and  Key  West,  or  a  government  partly  chosen 
by  the  city  and  partly  appointed  by  the  state  as  in  Paris,  or  under 
charters  like  the  so-called  "  Bullitt "  bill  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
applied  to  Philadelphia.  But,  in  the  present  condition  of  American 
municipal  affairs,  let  us  neither  cast  away  the  safeguards  that  we  have 
by  adopting  constitutional  amendments  against  State  "interference," 
nor  increase  the  opportunities  for  maladministration  by  enlarging  the 
field  of  city  expenditure. 

Frank  Morison. 
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Richard  H,  Edmonds  {Unparalleled  Industrial  Progress)  was  the 
founder  ten  years  ago  of  the  "  Manufacturers'  Record/'  of  Baltimore,  the 
chief  industrial  paper  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  past  decade  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  investigated  and  written  voluminously  about  the  various 
phases  of  Southern  industrial  advancement.  He  is  familiar  with  the  progress 
made  in  every  important  branch  of  industry  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

Hoke  Smith  {The  Disastrous  Effects  of  a  Force  Bill)^  born  in  Newton, 
N.  C,  in  1855,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  of  the  "  Atlanta  Journal "  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous of  the  post-bellum  generation  of  Southern  men,  and  has  achieved 
a  wide  reputation  because  of  his  identification  with  the  progressive  element 
of  his  State. 

Walter  Besant  {Literature  as  a  Career)  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  living  English  novelists.  He 
wrote,  in  collaboration  with  James  Rice,  many  novels.  Since  the  death  of 
Rice  he  has  written  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "The  Revolt  of 
Man,"  "Dorothy  Forster,"  and  other  novels  and  stories.  He  Is  the  origi- 
nator and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  {An  American  View  of  the  Irish  Question),  born 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1851,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1874  and 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1877.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Boston  and  to  the  advocacy  of  civil-service  reform.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Civil-Service  Record  "  and  occasionally  writes  elsewhere  on 
political  topics. 

Louis  Windmuller  {The  Folly  of  Free-Coinage  Agitation),  born  in  "West- 
phalia, Germany,  was  educated  in  a  college  in  Miinster.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1853,  and  has  been  engaged  in  a  successful  business  in  New  York 
ever  since.  He  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  many  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness associations,  and  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  leading  i^olitical  and  his- 
torical societies  of  New  York. 

David  M.  Stone  {Repeal  of  the  State-Bank  Tax),  born  in  Oxford,  Conn., 
in  1817,  left  school  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  after  engaging  in 
many  undertakings,  entered  journalism  in  1849  as  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Dry  Goods  Reporter."  A  few  months  later  he  assumed  the  commercial 
editorship  of  the  New  York  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  of  which  he  became  in 
1861  joint-proprietor  and  in  18GG  editor-in-chief.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  financial  matters  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  his  editorial 
writing  for  his  own  paper,  he  has  written  copiously  for  other  publications. 

William  James  {What Psychical  Research  Has  Accomplislied)  was])orn 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1842.     He  was  educated  abroad  and  took  a  physician's 
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degree,  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  is  now  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy. He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  magazines,  and  last  year  he 
published  his  viagnum  opus,  "  Principles  of  Psychology.""  He  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  psychical  problems. 

Aldace  F.  Walker  {The  Western  Traffic  Association)  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont, rose  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  from  his  State  during  the  war, 
and  upon  his  return  home  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  gave  special  attention  to  the  railroad  problems  before  it.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  served  with  credit  until  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair- 
manship of  the  commissioners  of  the  Western  Traffic  Association.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  keenest  students  of  railroad  problems  in  this  country. 

John  Graham  Brooks  {An  Example  of  Organized  Thrift)  was  formerly 
a  lecturer  on  economics  at  Harvard  College.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  studying  social  and  economic  questions  in  Europe.  He  is  a  contributor 
on  these  subjects  to  leading  publications  in  this  country  and  England. 

JoH]Nr  P.  CoYLE  {The  Churches  and  Labor  Unions),  born  in  East  Water- 
ford,  Pa.,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1875,  was  tutor  in  Latin 
there  for  four  years,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1882.  In  1886,  after  two  pas- 
torates in  Ludlow,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City,  he  was  called  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  North  Adams,  where  he  is  now  preaching.  He  is  an 
occasional  contributor  to  current  publications. 

James  A.  Beaver  {Why  We  Have  iSo  Few  Good  Roads),  born  in  Millers- 
town,  Pa.,  in  1837,  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1854.  He  then  studied  for  the  bar,  and  began  practice  as  soon  as  he  was  of 
age  in  Belief onte.  Pa.  He  won  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
for  his  services  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part 
in  Republican  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Richard  Lynch  Garner  {Phonographic  Studies  of  Speech)  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1848.  At  sixteen  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army  and  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  18G5  he  entered  school  at  Jefferson  Institute, 
Blountville,  Tenn.,  and  remained  there  until  1867,  when  he  travelled  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  South,  teaching  and  lecturing.  He  devoted  much  time  to  a 
search  for  the  origin  of  writing,  and  afterward  to  an  attempt  to  discover  a 
solution  of  the  temple  glyphs  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  which  he  still 
hopes  to  find.  He  also  became  interested  in  the  phonation  of  animals,  and 
of  late  has  been  studying  the  sounds  produced  by  monkeys  and  translating 
them  into  human  speech.  He  recently  sailed  for  Africa  in  order  to  continue 
this  work.  His  present  article  is  an  extract  from  a  book  on  the  "  Speech  of 
Monkeys"  soon  to  appear  through  Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York,  who 
have  courteously  given  permission  for  its  publication  here. 

Frank  Morison  {3Iunicipal  Government :  A  Corporate,  Not  a  Political 
Problem)  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common  Council  and 
served  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  is  now  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Boston,  and  chairman  of  a 
special  investigating  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Matthews  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  public  institutions  of  the  city. 
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